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SALUTATOEY. 

With  this  issue  the  'Varsity  enters  on  its  fifth  year.  Those 
who  have  carried  on  the  journal  during  past  years  know  the 
sad  story  of  adverse  balances  and  constant  indifference  and 
even  hostility.  Happily  these  difficulties,  we  believe,  are  in 
great  part  past.  The  ability  of  the  staff  of  previous  years  and 
their  devotion  to  the  work  have  resulted  in  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  a  University  review  second  to  none  of  its  kind> 
that  yearly  gains  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  circulation  and 
influence.  The  stock  of  the  Company  has  been  most  widely 
distributed,  and  the  elected  staff  is  therefore  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative one.  The  important  topics  to  be  considered  during 
the  present  year  will  make  it  a  significant  one  in  the  history  of 
the  'Varsity. 

The  formation  of  an  Alumni  Association  that  will  give 
force  and  meaning  to  the  agitation  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Provincial  University  and  non- denominational  education  will 
be  advocated. 

In  the  Curriculum  of  the  University  important  changes  are 
suggested,  far-reaching  in  their  effects,  and  before  adoption  de- 
manding thorough  discussion. 

Nor,  after  the  occurrences  of  last  year,  should  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  and  the  mode  of  conducting  examinations  be 
passed  over  without  an  effort  to  remedy  existing  abuses. 

The  adoption  of  co-education  as  the  system  of  University 
College  is  a  serious  step  in  the  matter  of  social  progress.  We 
are  in  a  better  position,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else  to  judge  of 
its  success  or  failure.  When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
render  possible  a  reasonable  decision,  careful  observation  will 
make  our  judgment  of  some  worth.  At  any  rate  we  shall  not 
let  a  priori  considerations  or  present  opinions  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  impartial  verdict  on  the  matter. 

The  project  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Colleges,  to  which  the 
various  College  Presidents  have  already  made  allusion,  is  of 
national  importance.  The  various  schemes  suggested  will  be 
most  carefully  considered.  The  opinions  of  our  own  graduates 
will  from  time  to  time  appear  in  our  columns,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands  that  these  discussions  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  friends  of  our  University. 

The  establishment  of  a  journal  that  will  be  an  authority  to  all 
on  our  University  afi'airs,  in  which  each  of  us  will  make  known 
his  literary  work  to  all  his  fellows,  that  will  bear  the  imprint  of 
a  thorough  esprit-de-corps,  which  shall  have  a  circulation  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  financial  failure  impossible — this  is  what 
we  dream  of  in  the  editorial  sanctum. 

This  year  we  ma^  make  some  advance  towards  the  realization 
of  this  conception. 

For  assistance  and  encouragement  in  past  years  we  thank  all 
who  have  helped  us  with  pen  and  money.  Can  we  not  count  on 
the  same  help  this  year,  for  are  we  not  all  co-workers  for  alma 
mater  ^ 


THE  PRIZE  POEM. 


As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  a  prize  poem  carries  on 
the  face  of  it  its  own  condemnation.  A  true  poet  cannot,  even 
if  he  would,  use  his  sacredest  feelings  merely  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  vanity  or  with  the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward.  Much 
poetry"  of  genuine  merit  has,  of  course,  been  produced  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  but  the  writer  has  been  able  to  choose 
his  own  line  of  activity,  and  consequently  to  use  his  own  inner 
experience — the  first  essential  of  good  poetry.  Prize  poems, 
however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  hotbed  growth ;  far-fetched 
allusions  and  metaphor  and  elaborate  phraseology  has  to  take 
the  place  of  natural  imagery  and  diction,  andjforcedjenthusiasm, 
of  genuine  poetic  impulse.  The  writer  who  is  true  to  his  art 
will  beware  of  this  habit  of  working  up  enthusiasm  over  subjects 
in  which  he  has  no  especial  interest,  as  tending  to  an  insincerity 
of  character  fatal  to  good  artistic  work. 

Compared  with  subjects  allotted  for  prize-poetry  at  an  English 
university, we  believe  our  own  have  been  chesen  with  much  greater 
regard  to  the  calling  forth  of  a  freer  poetic  spirit.  We  believe 
that  the  abolition  of  set  subjects  would  be  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  class  of  poetry,  in  so  much  as  it  would  enable 
each  one  to  write  according  to  his  natural  genius. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Stewart  on  his  having  gained  the  laurel 
for  the  year. 

If  he  has  not  succeeded,  a  thing  almost  impossible  in  the 
circumstances,  in  writing  a  poem  that  will  live,  upon  a  subject 
with  which  he  had  no  deep  sympathy  and  of  which  he  had  no 
inner  experience,  he  has  at  least  written  the  promises  of  future 
success. 

From  "  internal  evidence"  alone  we  would  decide  that  "  The 
New  World"  is  Mr.  Stewart's  first  effort  of  any  magnitude. 
Like  all  young  writers  he  readily  falls  into  the  use  of  customary 
adjectival  phrases,  "ivide,  mysterious  waste,"  "dark  blue  sea," 
"  vine-clad  Spain,"  "  stately  ships,"  &c.,  and  makes  many  un- 
necessary classical  allusions:  "Aurora  fair,"  "  Tithon," 
"  Tempe,"  and  "garden  of  Hesperides."  In  addition  to  these 
weaknesses,  his  sentences  are  often  involved  in  construction  and 
unmusical  in  their  flow. 

But  with  all  this,  there  are  lines  in  the  poem  that  have  the 
true  poetic  ring,  that  are  the  prophecy  of  greater  success  than 
the  author  has  yet  attained. 

There  is  a  clear  conception  in 

"  And  darkness  settled  on  the  lonely  sea, 

Then  whispered  they  with  voices  low  and  sad 
"  Will  they  return  to  vine-clad  Spain,  their  home 

Or  perish  in  some  far-off  clime  ?" 

And  a  musical  repetition  of  the  rythm,  after  several  lines, 

"  And  thought  of  home  and  friends  and  vine-clad  Spain." 
Much  meaning,  too,  is  compressed  in  the  line — 

"  There  is  no  land  beyond 

Our  home  is  far  away." 

Reminding  one  of  the  close  of  the  Lotas-Eaters — 

"  Our  island  home 
Is  far  across  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam." 

A  beautiful  picture  is  suggested  in 

"lAnd  over 

"  The  restless  sea  stole  silver  smiles." 
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The  writer  admirably  expresses  an  admirable  sentiment  in 

"  All  Pleasure's  paths  are  far  from  Glory's  gate, 
And  many  at  the  threshold  fall  away 
And  are  forgot." 

Had  the  merit  of  the  last  lines  of  the  third  stanza  been  equal 
to  the  first  there  would  have  been  an  admirable  close  ^to  the 
poem — 

"  O  struggling  souls 
Who  live  in  poverty,  and  want,  and  woe 
From  shadows  dark  come  forth  to  light  and  hope. 
Across  the  boundless  deep  we  stretch  our  hands 
To  welcome  you       *       *       *  * 
Unto  a  land  where  all  is  bright  and  pure, 
Where  yellow  cornfields  wave — , 

We  wish  our  college  poets  to  take  notice  of  the  lamentable 
barrenness  in  the  department  of  college  songs,  and  to  do  what 
they  can  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Anything  of  merit  will  be 
most  welcome  to  circulation  in  the  columns  of  the  'Varsity. 


The  'Varsity  owl,  after  flitting  around  for  several  years  in 
Residence,  has  taken  its  departure,  and  is  now  perched  in  new 
quarters  in  Moss  Hall.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wilson,  a 
room  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company,  and  a 
convenient,  central,  and  permanent  office  and  sanctum  is  thus 
secured.    The  furnishing  of  it  is  being  actively  proceeded  with. 


We  desire  to  oflfer^  our  respectful  salutation  and  welcome  to 
the  lady  students  who  come  among  us  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Co-education  is  but  tentative  as  yet  with  us,  and  the  ex- 
periment should  be  tried  honestly  and  fairly.  Recognizing  one 
of  the  departments  in  which  woman  has  always  won  an  unquali- 
fied success,  we  open  our  columns  most  freely  to  all  lady  con- 
tributors and  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  recognize  them  as  co- 
workers in  our  Republic  of  Letters. 


A  casual  glance  at  the  paper  will  reveal  the  fact  that  our  list 
of  advertisers  this  year  is  much  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
This  fact  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  displayed  in  the  business 
department  of  the  paper,  and  for  the  perception  and  far-seeing 
philosophy  of  those  who  advertise  with  us.  We  would  ask 
students  to  patronize  and  encourage  those  merchants  and 
tradesmen  who  support  the  paper,  and  thus  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  profit  upon  their  outlay. 

The  Committee  for  the  consolidation  of  the  University  Stat- 
utes, of  which  Messrs.  Kingsford,  Falconbridge,  Houston,  Old- 
right,  King  and  0' Sullivan  are  tha  members,  have  been  for 
some  time  at  work.  The  last  revision  of  statutes  was  made  about 
1871  and  the  present  one  is  intended  to  contain  new  statutes  and 
be  a  code  of  University  legislation  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
statutes  subsequent  to  the  last  revision,  we  understand,  have  al- 
ready been  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate. 


It  is  our  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  a  series  of 
sketches  of  tours,  and  tramps,  and  camping  expeditions,  similar 
to  that  of  last  year.  Some  of  our  men  have  spent  the  summer 
in  Germany,  France,  or  Italy.  Many  of  them  have  found 
romantic  adventure  on  our  own  lakes  and  mountains.  There  is 
opportunity  for  much  interesting  writing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
friends  of  the 'Farsii?/ will  a-vail  themselves  of  it  and  make  liberal 
contributions  to  the  series. 


Our  subscribers  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  at  the  change  in 
"  the 'Varsity's  elaborate  signboard."  The  friendly  couple,  who 
have  stood  so  long  with  such  monumental  patience  while  he 
remarks,  as  our  exchange  hath  it,  "My  dear,  before  all.  Hove 
Sophia,"  and  she,  with  becoming  bashfulness,  listens,  have  at 
length  wandered  oft'  and  are  seen  no  more.    They  have  been 


with  us  some  four  years ;  can  it  be  that  they  have  graduated 
and,  hand  in  hand,  have  departed  from  these  sacred  precincts  ? 
Faithful  were  they  to  us  ;  yea,  and  when  "  copy  "  ran  short,  even 
dear,  for  we  knew  they  were  always  on  hand  to  fill  up  a  page. 
Yet,  let  us  not  speak  with  too  great  levity,  for  the  frontispiece 
has  been  associated  with  oar  college  paper  in  all  its  trials  and 
struggles,  and  has  acquired  a  deep  meaning  to  us,  that  few  can 
conceive.  But  the  change  has  been  a  necessity,  and  we  bid 
farewell  to  it  with  sorrow,  aye,  even  with  a  tear. 


THE  'VARSITY  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
• 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  'Varsity  Publishing  Compan)'  was 
held  in  Moss  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  October  i6th.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  enthusiastic.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Kingstord,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  President,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  W.  Creelman,  B.A.,  Vice-President. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  F.  Edgar,  submitted  the  financial  state- 
ment, which,  upon  the  whole,  was  very  satisfactory,  the  receipts 
having  exceeded  the  expenditure.  The  Treasurer's  Report  was 
formally  adopted,  and  the  balance  sheet  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  an  Associate  Business 
Manager,  as  the  work  had  become  too  arduous  for  one  officer. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  staff  for  the  coming  year : — 

President,  W.  F.  W.  Creelman,  B.A. ;  Vice-President,  W.  H. 
Blake,  B. A,  ;  Editor-in-Chief,  F.  H.  Sykes ;  Associate  Editors, 
A.Stevenson,  B.A.,  F.  B.  Hodgins;  Business  Manager,  W.  H. 
firving  ;  Associate  Business  Manager,  R.J.  DufF;  Secretary,  G. 
Hunter  ;  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Hill.  Directors. — 4th  year,  H.  E. 
Irwin,  A.  J.  McLeod  ;  3rd  year,  A.  D.  Crooks,  James  Ross  ;  2nd 
year,  W.  H.  Hunter,  J.  S.  McLean  ;  ist  year,  J.  E.  Jones. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Directorate  received  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  meeting,  expressed  repeatedly,  and  by  nearly  every 
speaker.  Only  ©ne  representative  of  the  first  year  was  elected, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  only  one  member  of  that  year — Mr. 
Jones — was  a  stockholder. 

Messrs.  Cane,  Lindsay,  and  G.  S.  Macdonald,  members  of  the 
staff  in  bygone  years,  offered  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  paper,  and  expressed  their  pleasure  at  its 
present  satisfactory  condition. 

Afterwards  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held,  at  which  various 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  were  discussed. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting,  for  this  session,  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society  was  held  in  their  rooms  on  Friday  evening,  lyth  inst. 

The  Rev.  Father  Teefy,  M. A.,  on  taking  the  chair  as  President, 
received  a  warm  greeting,  to  which  he  responded  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks.  After  thanking  the  Society  for  its  kind  reception, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  should 
be  considered  paramount  to  any  party  considerations,  and  that 
every  member  should  do  his  best  to  render  the  meetings  useful 
and  interesting. 

After  routine  business,  nominations  were  made  of  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Committees,  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  B.  Hodgins  after  the  elections  in  March.  The 
nominations  were  :  Messrs.  F.  B.  Hodgins,  G.  A.  Fere,  W.  H. 
Hunter,  and  J.  C.  Stuart.    Mr.  Hunter  subsequently  withdrew. 

Readings  were  given  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  M.  S. 
Mercer.  The  former  gave  a  selection  from  "  Marmion,"  and  the 
latter  rendered  in  an  excellent  manner  Tennyson's  "The 
Revenge." 

The  debate  on  the  resolution  that  "Canada  should  elect  her  own 
Governors'  was  then  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  D.  McKay  spoke  first,  dwelling  on  the  vastness  of  the  Can- 
adian Territory,  the  development  of  a  national  sentiment, 
and  the  immense  resources  of  Canada,  as  reasons  why  she  should 
be  accorded  a  place  as  an  independent  nation.  He  contended 
that  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  independent,  her  social  customs 
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would  cease  to  be  imitations  of  those  of  England,  while  her 
trade  would  be  more  rapidly  and  easily  developed,  and  especially 
by  means  of  commercial  treaties. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  followed.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  believer 
in  the  maxim  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  and  therefore  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  relations  existing  between  Canada  and  England. 
Mr.  Holmes  claimed  that  Canada  has  now  as  much  liberty  as  she 
desires  in  the  matter  of  the  regulating  of  her  own  commerce  and 
of  the  treaties  affecting  her  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton  spoke  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  our  Can- 
adian tribunals  as  exhibited  'in  frequent  appeals  from  their  de- 
cisions to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  J.  McD.  Duncan  pointed  out  as  objections  to  Independence 
the  different  racial  elements  in  the  population  of  Canada,  and  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  these  different  elements  were  not  yet  well 
enough  fused  to  remain  in  political  union  without  the  bond  among 
them  of  allegiance  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Mr.  J.  Ross  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Bradford  pointed  out  that  Independence  really  means  for 
Canada  the  adoption  of  a  Republican  system  of  Government. 

The  President  summed  up  the  arguments  and  gave  his  decision 
in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McLeod  read  a  report  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  Mr.  W.  P.  McKenzie's  plans  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  minor  societies.  It  contained  a  recommendation  to  continue 
in  operation  the  scheme  originated  by  Mr.  Cosgrove  last  year. 
The  report  was,  on  motion,  laid  on  the  table  for  two  months  and 
notice  was  given  of  a  motion  to  carry  into  effect  the  above  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  A  recommendation  was  made  to 
the  House  Committee  to  place  the  Morning  News  on  file  in  the 
Reading  Room. 

The  following  were  chosen  to  take  part  at  the  next  Public  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society:  Essayist,  the  President  (Inaugural  Address)  ; 
Reader,  Mr.  M.  S,  Mercer;  Speakers,  Mr.  H.  B.  Witton,  J.  G. 
Holmes,  A.  Hamilton,  J.  McD.  Duncan. 


The  second  weekly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Moss 
Hall  last  night,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  transacted. 

Mr.  James  Short  read,  amid  tremendous  applause,  Addison's 
"Sir  Roger  at  the  Assizes."  INIr.  T.  A.  Rowan  rendered  very  ac- 
ceptably "Will  Carleton's  "  Over  the  hill  to  the  Poor- House." 

Mr.  D.  J.  MacMurchy  read  his  essay  on  "  The  Masters  of  the 
Italian  School,"  which  received  the  University  prize.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  and  accurate  criticism  of  the  three  masters,  Leonardo 
di  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael. 

The  Debate  was  on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Henderson  led  off"  in  the  affirmative.  His  chief  argu- 
ment was  that  the  Lords  cost  too  much. 

Mr.  D.  McKay  urged  that  the  Lords  checked  hasty  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  said  that  we  were  too  much  governed  ;  that 
the  Lords  were  such  not  by  reason  of  merit  and  worth,  but  by 
virtue  of  hereditary  claims.  As  such,  they  were  like  a  stagnant 
pool  beside  a  rushing  river. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton  stated  that  as  the  Lords  represented  a  class, 
they  should  not  be  abolished.  The  Peers  were  conservative,  and 
their  influence  went  far  to  check  the  present  radical  tendencies  in 
English  politics.    Reconstruction  might  be  advantageous. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Collins  also  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  negative. 

The  President  summed  up,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  conduct  of  certain  members  who  occupied  the  back  portion 
of  the  hall  was  such,  that  if  repeated,  will  render  the  meetings 
little  more  than  a  meaningless  farce. 

The  following  members  were  nominated  for  the  position  of 
Councillor  of  the  General  Committee,  ist  year  : 

R.  Johnston,  T.  A.  Gibson, and  —  Hodges.  Election  next  Friday 
night. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  moved,  seconded  by  J.  S.  McLean,  to  the 
effect  that  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  Society's  meetings 
in  future  be  left  to  the  General  Committee.  Carried. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  Bayley,  asking  the 
Societj-  to  grant  their  patronage  to  a  series  ot  classical  concerts  to 
be  held  in  Convocation  Hall  during  the  winter.    Agreed  to.  4 

The  Glee  Club  asked  for  a  guarantee  of  money  to  enable  them  to 
give  a  cantata  at  the  coming  conversazione.  On  motion,  $350 
was  authorized  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stuart  was  elected  Secretary  of  Committees.  The 
society  then  adjourned. 


The  subject  for  the  Public  Debate,  Nov.  14th,  will  be  :  Resolved, 
That  the  experience  of  history  does  not  show  that  a  permanent 
Senate  is  a  beneficial  check  on  the  proceedings  of  a  representative 
legislature. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society  of  To- 
ronto University  was  held  in  one  of  the  Lecture  rooms  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  21st  inst.  A  large  number  of  undergraduates  of  the 
Departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Engineering  were 
present. 

Prof.  J.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Society,  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  '  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.'  The  Pro- 
fessor based  his  lecture  chiefly  on  the  '  Two  Great  Laws  of 
Thermodynamics,'  and  the  '  Steam  Engine,'  illustrating  his  subject 
in  a  clear  manner.  Problems  were  then  solved  by  Messrs  T  "W 
Reid,  B.A.  ;  T.  Mulvey,  B.A.  ;  J.  A.  Duff,  S.  A.  Henderson,  A.  c' 
McKay,  and  "Wm.  Sanderson. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  academic  year  1884-85  : 

President,  Prof.  R.  Ramsay  Wright  (acclamation)  ;  ist  "Vice- 
President,  Mr.  George  Acheson,  M.A. ;  2nd  Vice-President,  Mr. 
T.  Walmsley  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Brent;  Treasurer,  Mr.' J.  J*. 
Mackenzie  ;  Curator,  Mr.  R.  T.  Laing  ;  Fourth  Year  Representa- 
tive, Mr.  E.  B.  Kenrick;  Third  Year  Representative  and  Secre- 
tary cf  Committees,  Mr.  F.  J.  Roche. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  term  will  be  held  in  the  Society's 
rooms,  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  next  Tuesday  evening, 
October  28th,  at  8  p.m.,  at  which  it  is  hoped  every  member  will 
be  present.  The  President's  inaugural  address  will  be  the  special 
feature  of  the  meeting,  and  all  undergraduates  interested  in  ttie 
Natural  Sciences  are  cordially  invited  to  come  and  hear  it. 


GYMNASIUM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Gymnasium  Association  was 
held  Tuesday  last.  The  following  were  elected  to  the  vacancies 
in  the  Gymnasium  Committee  :  Secretary,  Thos.  Marshall  ;  3rd 
Year  Councillor,  Ivan  Martin  ;  ist  Year  Councillors,  e'.  C 
Senkler  and  J.  S.  Gale.  The  Committee  has  decided  to  raise  the 
fee  for  lockers  again  to  the  old  amount  of  75c.  per  y^ar.  This  has 
led  to  some  growling,  but  the  objections  will  be  withdrawn  when  it 
is  known  that  scarcely  one  improvement  can  be  made  or  even  a 
necessary  procured  without  some  such  increase  in  the  funds. 

Last  year  when  the  fee  was  reduced  many  improvements  and 
necessary  appliances  had  to  be  foregone  towards  the  end  of  the 
term  when  they  were  greatly  needed. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  usual  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  University  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  held  on  Thursday,  i6th  inst.  The  Presider.t  of  the 
Association  presided,  and  after  conducting  the  openincr  exercises 
introduced  Dr.  Wilson.  After  some  introductory  remarks  by  way 
of  kindly  encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  Association  Dr. 
Wilson  proceeded  with  his  address  on  the  Christian  Life  as'  pre- 
sented by  St.  Paul  under  the  figure  of  a  race  or  contest.  A  number 
of  passages  from  St.  Paul  were  quoted  as  bearing  upon  this  aspect 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  those  present  were  urged  to  practice  the 
self-control  and  cultivate  the  vigor  and  earnestness  necessary  in 
order  to  succeed  in  this  struggle. 

A  deep  interest  was  manifested  in  the  President's  address,  and 
the  meeting  throughout  was  characterised  by  a  spirit  that  augurs 
well  for  the  success  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  this  year.  Every 
undergraduate  is  urged  to  attend  this  Thursday  afternoon  meeting. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  on 
Thursday,  23rd  inst.  Mr.  Howland  presided  and  gave  a  short 
address.  He  was  followed  briefly  by  Messrs.  Fraser,  Owen,  Rus- 
sel,  McMillan  and  McLeod,  By  all  the  speakers  the  justice  of 
God  in  all  his  dealings  with  men  and  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ 
were  clearly  and  forcibly  presented.  An  admirable  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  its  spontaneitv  and  freedom.    The  Association  is  un- 
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dertaking  various  kinds  of  Mission  work  in  the  city  and  hopes  to 
make  this  a  busy  and  successful  year. 


VARSITY  SPORT. 

FOOT-BALL. 

The  prospect  in  both  Rugby  and  Association  Foot-Ball  for 
this  season  is  very  good.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
committee  and  players  of  the  Eugby  Club  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  replacing  such  men  as  McLaren,  Hughes,  Wigle,  etc., 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  on  the  8th  prox.,  Captain 
MacDonald  will  muster  on  the  Montreal  ground,  a  team  which, 
whether  win  or  lose,  will  do  credit  to  the  University.  The  date 
of  the  McGill  match  has  been  fixed  for  the  8th  of  November,  that 
date  being  considered  preferable,  two  teams  of  the  Toronto  Rugby 
Club  visiting  Montreal  that  day,  making  reduced  rates  obtainable. 

The  Committee  are  at  present  engaged  in  collecting  subscrip- 
tions towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  trip..  There  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  the  cost  is  too  heavy  to  be  put 
entirely  on  the  members  of  the  teain  themselves  and,  it  is  not  fair 
that,  considering  the  general  interest  which  is  taken  in  this  annual 
match,  they  should  be  asked  to  do  so. 

The  time  between  now  and  the  date  fixed  should  not  be  lost. 
Matches  have  been  arrangedwith  Upper  Canada  for  Tuesday  next, 
and  with  Guelph  for  the  ist  prox.;  these  will  afford  opportunities  for 
experimenting  in  change  as  well  as  first  class  practice. 

Onthe  other  side  of  the  lawn  matters  are  better  than  they  have 
been  for  several  seasons  back.  The  old  difficulty  of  want  of  oppor- 
tunity for  first-class  practice  has  been  to  a  great  extent  got  over.  The 
team  will  contain  a  majority  of  new  men.  J.  M.  Palmer  who  was 
one  of  the  champion  team  of  '81,  has  again  a  place  on  the  for- 
wards, Senkler,  Aylen,  Chrystal  and  Sliter,  Western  Association 
players  and  good  ones,  are  among  the  new  men.  With  C.  C.  Owen 
in  his  old  place,  the  Assoociatin  Club  will  have  as  good  a  team  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Province. 

THE  TORONTO  MATCH. 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  any  apology  for  the  severe  defeat 
last  Saturday  of  the  'Varsity  Club  by  the  Torontos.  True,  Smith 
was  laid  up  and  McDonald  injured  and  out  of  all  form,  and  the 
defence  weak  in  consequence,  but  we  are  inclined  10  think  that 
this  had  Httle  to  do  with  the  result.  The  'Varsity  simply  met  in 
the  Torontos  a  team  who  were  their  superiors  at  almost  every 
point.  They  met  the  champion  team  of  the  Rugby  Union,  and 
what  is  probably  the  best  Rugby  team  on  the  continent.  To  suffer 
defeat  at  their  hands  was  certainly  no  disgrace.  The  'Varsity,  in 
our  opinion,  played  a  plucky  game  and  a  good  game.  Although 
their  opponents  were  scoring  point  after  point  they  showed  no 
signs  of  weakening  or  disorganization  ;  m  fact,  the  larger  the  score 
against  them  became  the  better  and  more  determined  was  their 
play,  but  with  all  this  that  play  was  not  to  the  mind  of  the  on- 
looker without  its  faults.  In  the  scrimmages  the  play  was  good 
and  comparatively  even,  but  our  players  did  not  seem  to  break-up 
quickly  enough,  and  at  times  when  the  scrimmage  was  broken 
appeared  to  lose  track  of  the  ball  altogether.  Another  defect  b}' 
which  the 'Varsity  repeatedly  lost  ground,  was  the  uncertainty  with 
which  the  ball  was  passed  back — there  was  scarcely  one  good  pass 
back  made  during  the  whole  game,  and  there  were  fully  half-a- 
dozen  bad  and  costly  ones.  More  attention  ought  to  be  given  to 
this  play  in  practice.  But  the  team's  weakest  spot  was  in  the  j 
quarters,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  To-  1 
rontos'  strongest  point  was  their  quarters,  and  consequently  here 
the  'Varsity  play  seemed  weakest.  Quarter-backs  should  be 
capable  of  giving,  and  should  give  as  much  attention  to  the  oppos- 
ing quarters  as  to  the  ball.  Both  Morphy  and  MacCallum  should 
have  been  more  closely  watched.  It  is  true  that  towards  the  end 
Senkler  did  this,  tackling  Morphy  well,  and  spoiling  nearly  his 
every  attempt,  and  to  this  is  probably  due  the  fact  that  the  score 
was  24  and  not  34.  These  to  us  were  the  defects  ;  it  is  possible, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  by  practice  and  attention  to  correct  them — 
and,  corrected,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear  for  the  McGill  match. 

ASSOCIATION  MATCH. 

On  the  Jarvis  Street  Lacrosse  Grounds  on  Tuesday  last  the 
college  club  met  a  team  from  the  Toronto  Foot  Ball  Association^ 
In  the  first  half  the  'Varsity  scored  one  goal,  and  in  the  second 
half  two,  defeating  their  opponents  by  a  score  of  three  to  nil.  The 
college  forward  play  individually  was  good,  especially  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  left.  The  passing,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the 
season  and  to  want  of  practice,  was  poor,  the  back  and  goal  play 


was  first-class  but  that  at  the  half-backs  was  scarcely  up  to  the 
mark.  The  new  men  on  the  team  all  played  well,  especially 
Chrystal,  who  showed  himself  a  brilliant  centre-forword  taking  two 
of  the  goals  obtained  in  excellent  style. 

FOOT-BALL,   ETC.,  NOTES. 

Chicken  "  Murray,  to  whose  exertions  the  'Varsity  Club  attri- 
buted their  defeat  in  the  match  of  '82,  is  again  a  student  of  McGill, 
and  a  member  of  the  team. 

On  Convocation  Day  the  Association  team  defeated  Knox  by 
three  to  nothing. 

The  Toronto  School  "Meds"  have  organized  an  Association 
Club,  and  are  billed  to  appear  on  the  lawn  at  an  early  date. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  Rugby  Club  will  probably  send  a 
team  to  Peterboro".    The  Association  team  go  to  Gait  that  day. 

There  is  nothing  prophetic  in  the  result  of  the  'Varsity  v.  To- 
ronto match  ;  it  was  about  the  same  last  year,  and  we  remember 
that  the  effects  following  it  were  in  no  way  bad. 

Robert  Donald,  B.A.,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  col- 
larbone in  the  match  with  the  Victoria  Club  some  weeks  ago,  we 
are  glad  to  say  expects  to  be  round  in  a  few  days.  Donald  played 
back  for  the  'Varsity  team  in  the  eleven  of  '81. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
of  Canada,  held  in  Montreal  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Little  carried  off  the  lion's  share  of  the  honors  of  the  day,  win- 
ning the  gold  medal  for  a  first  place  in  the  pole-vaulting  contest, 
the  gold  medal  for  first  place  in  the  running  high  jump,  and  the 
silver  medal  for  second  place  in  the  running  broad  jump.  At  the 
annual  games  of  the  Montreal,  Athletic  Association,  held  in  the 
same  city  a  week  later,  Mr.  Little  was  similarly  fortunate,  the 
gold  medals  in  the  pole-vaulting  and  the  running  high  jump  con- 
tests falling  to  him. 

Pete  Wood,  of  the  Clipper  Base  Ball  Club,  whose  reputation  as 
a  pitcher  is  widespread,  is  one  of  this  year's  Freshmen. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 

Alex.  Henderson,  Jr.  B.  A.,  visited  his  old  quarters  convoca- 
tion day.  "Scotty"  is  studying  law  with  McGee  and  Jones  of 
Oshawa. 

J.  McG.,  Young  B.A.,  our  editor  last  year,  arrived  here  for  con- 
vocation laden  with  "  boodle."  He  is  in^the  office  of  Clute  and 
Williams,  Belleville. 

J.  F.  Brown,  B.A.,  was  also  here.  He  has  secured  the  position 
of  "  Professor  of  Mathematics  "  in  Norwood  College. 

Mr.  T.  P.  B.  Stewart,  of  the  second  year,  was  the  lucky  winner 
of  the  prize  for  English  verse.  Consequently  he  "set  'em  up" 
for  the  boys  Saturday  night. 

The  Residence  has  brightened  up  considerably  under  the  new 
Dean,  Mr.  Baker.  So  far  he  has  shown  himself  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

This  year  there  is  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  Freshman  in 
Residence — thirteen  all  told  with  more  to  follow.  They  present 
an  extraordinary  array  of  ancient  names  including  Gideon, 
Ephraim,  and  Nathan. 


DI-'VARSITIES. 

How  can  we  initiate  the  girls  ? 

Look  out  for  our  ladies'  column  next  week  ? 

"  Gentlemen — I  beg  your  pardon — ladies  and  gentlemen,"  is 
the  customary  salutation  of  the  Professors. 

Where,  oh  where  were  the  Esquire  Bedells  on  Convocation 
Day? 

The  Dr.  thinks  that  "Noisy  Boys  "  are  coming  out  too  strong. 
McKim  coincides. 

The  knickerbockers  have  disappeared  in  the  first  year.  McKim 
told  it  to  go  home  and  change  its  trousers. 

Will  Mr.  Cronyn's  amanuensis  kindly  explain  what  he  means 
by  "  psuedo-fifteen  "  ?    The  Freshmen  might  not  understand. 

Did  Mr.  Chambers  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  Lansdowne 
Silver  Medal  that  he  let  it  fall  on  the  dais? 

One  member  of  the  first  year  rejoices  in  a  pair  of — whiskers. 
He  had  better  remember  that  there  is  a  shaving  parlor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  which  does  not  advertise  in  the  Varsity. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  class  of  '86,  has  forsaken  his  Alma 
Mater  for  the  lecture  platform.  He  discoursed  recently  in  Selkirk, 
Manitoba,  on  "Modern  Science  and  Free  Thought,  Evolution, 
The  Descent  of  Man,  Matter  and  Mind."  There  is  apparently  no 
.limit  to  what  a  second  year  man  can  do,  though  there  is  to  cap- 
itals, and  this  item  has  about  used  up  our  stock. 

Scene  in  lecture-room.  Professor — "  Will  the  student  on  the 
top  seat  who  is  throwing  peas  with  spectacles  on,  please  leave  the 
room  ?" 

Mr.  John  Baldwin  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  Senior 
Assistant  in  the  Library.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Miller.  "  Teddy  "  trusts  that  by  strict  attention  to  business  he 
will  merit  the  patronage  hitherto  extended  so  liberally  to  his  pre- 
decessor. 


The  following  are  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  : — 
Library. — The  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  President, 

ex-officio ;   Rev.  Principal  Caven,  Professor  Loudon,  Principal 

Buchan,  Mr.  Falconbridge. 

Museum. — The  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  President, 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature,  ex-officia;  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Ktngsford. 

Upper  Canada  College. — The  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  Col.  Gzowski,  Dr.  Larratt  Smith. 

Appications  and  Memorials. — The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  MacMurchy,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Oldright. 

Examinations. — The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gibsen, 
Dr.  Fulton,  Rev.  Father  Vincent,  Professor  Loudon,  Dr.  Mc- 
Farlane. 

Boards  of  Studies. — Legal — The  Vice  Chancellor,  ex-officie; 
Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Moss.  Medical — The 
Vice  Chancellor,  ;  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Fulton,  Dr.  Old- 

right.  Arts — The  Vice  Chancellor,  ex-officio  ;  Dr.  Wilson,  Profes- 
sor Loudon,  Professor  Galbraith,  Mr.  Houston,  Dr.  Pike, 
Principal  Buchan. 


PERSONAL. 

Dr.  Mulvaney  has  an  article  in  an  English  review  on  "  The 
Decay  of  Genius." 

A.  MacMechan,  B.I.,  '84,  and  H.  R.  Fairclough,  B.A.,  '83,  are 
both  teaching  in  Brockville. 

W.  H.  Smith,  B.A.,  '84,  is  teaching  moderns  in  Strathroy  High 
School. 

B.  Balmer,  B.A.,  '83,  is  studying  in  Paris,  France. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  '85,  is  studying  natural  sciences  in  Berlin, 
Germany. 

D.  R.  Keys,  B.A.,  spent  his  summer  vacation  in  study  at 
Florence. 

J.  Squair,  B.A.,  has  been  studying  at  Paris  all  summer. 

E.  Wigle,  B.A.,  '84,  is  studying  law  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hall,  B.A.,  spent  the  summer  working  up  his  new 
"  Element." 

Mr.  A.  S.  Johnston,  B.A.,  has  been  married.  "  The  unity  of 
the  complex  and  phenomenal  "  is  now  complete. 

E.  C.  Milburn,  '86,  has  followed  Mi.  Johnston's  noble  example" 
We  shall  soon  expect  to  hear  that  a  member  of  the  class  of  '88 
has  been  guilty  of  the  same  indiscretion. 

W.  A.  Frost,  B.A.,  '84,  is  now  trying  to  reconcile  politics  and 
religion.  He  is  posing  as  "  devil  "  in  the  Globe  office  and  saint  at 
Wycliffe  College. 

H.  J.  Cosgrove,  B.  A.,  '84,  was  last  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal.  Any  particulars  as  to  his  present  whereabouts  will  be 
thankfully  received  at  this  office. 


J.  H.  Bowes,  G.  F.  Cane,  F.  A.  Drake,  G.  W.  Holmes,  G.  H. 
Cowan,  all  of '84,  are  studying  law  in  Toronto. 

T.  H.  Halsted  and  W.  E.  Colquhoun,  of  '87,  are  at  Toronto 
Medical  School. 


College  ]Sfew^. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  Convocation  of  University  College  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  17th  instant.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  noteworthy 
one — if  indeed  any  Convocation  can  be  so  distinguished.  It  sig- 
nalized the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  co-educa- 
tion as  a  recognized  fact  in  Toronto  University,  and  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  first  batch  of  fair  girl  undergraduates.  Also,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  stated,  the  number  of  students  admitted  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  College.  The  Convocation  Hall  was  crowded, 
the  fair  sex,  as  usual,  predominating. 

Dr.  Wilson  addressed  words  of  wisdom  and  encouragement  to 
the  Freshmen,  who  numoer  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-(iovernor,  presented  the  Lansdowne 
Medal,  and  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.B.,  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Macdonald  Scholarship.  Mr.  John  Langton,  ex- Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  Principal  Sheraton,  of  WycHflFe  College, 
and  Principal  Caven,  of  Knox  College,  occupied  .seats  on  the 
platform. 

Dr.  Wilson's  closing  address  was  a  very  practical  and  interest- 
ing one.  After  alluding  to  the  present  encouraging  condition  of 
the  College,  the  visit  of  the  British  Science  Association,  and  other 
topics,  chiefly  of  local  interest,  he  spoke  at  considerable  length 
on  the  subject  of  co-education.  Whilst  assuring  those  present  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  loyally  strive  to  carry  out  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to 
co-education,  and  would  earnestly  strive  to  make  it  a  success,  yet 
he  entered  his  protest  against  the  system  as  calculated  to  retard 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Dr.  Wilson  closed  by  making 
an  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  Colleges  for  women,  similar  to 
Girton  and  Newnham.  The  President's  address  was  followed 
with  close  attention,  and  was  frequently  applauded. 

Before,  during,  and  after  the  proceedings  of  Convocation,  the 
more  musically  inclined  of  the  students  favoured  the  audience 
with  selections  from  "  Old  Grimes"  and  "  Litoria."  Some,  how- 
ever, disgraced  themselves  by  continuous  howling,  horn-blowing, 
and  cat-calling.  If  such  shall  be  the  features  of  our  Convocation 
and  Public  Debates,  we  fear  that  few  of  the  friends  of  the  College 
will  endure  the  torture  of  being  present. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  prize-winners  : — 

Classics. — 4th  Year,  Homes,  G.  W.;  3rd  Year,  Walker,  W.  H. ; 
2nd  Year,  Mustard,  W.  P.  ;  ist  Year,  Stratton,  A.  W. 

Logic. — 2nd  Year,  Duncan,  J.  McD. 

Chemistry. — 4th  Year,  Gamble,  J.  ;  3rd  Year,  Shutt,  F.  T. ; 
2nd  Year,  ChamlDers,  G.  ;  ist  Year,  Miller,  W.  L. 

Mathematics. — 3rd  Year,  McGeary,  J.  H.,  McKay,  A.  C.  ;  2nd 
Year,  Bowerman,  L.  H. ;  ist  Year,  Duff,  J.  A. 

English.— 4th  Year,  Bowes,  J.  H.  ;  3rd  Year,  Hamilton,  H.  J. ; 
2nd  Year,  Chamberlain,  A.  F. ;  ist  Year,  Hardis,  C.  J. 

Ethnology.— 4th  Year,  Robinette,  T.  C. 

History. — 3rd  Year,  Hamilton,  H.  J.  ;  2nd  Year,  Young,  A.  H. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — 4th  Year,  Gamble,  J.,  Wood,  H. 
R. ;  3rd  Year,  Shutt,  F.  T.  ;  2nd  Year,  Chambers,  G.,  Nesbit, 
W.  R. 

Biology. — 4th  Year,  Gamble,  J. ;  3rd  Year,  Shutt,  F.  T. ;  2nd 
Year,  Dewar,  W. 

Metaphysics  and  Ethics. — 4th  Year,  Young,  J.  McG. ;  3rd 
Year,  Weir,  A. ;  2nd  Year,  Duncan  J.  McD.,  Reid,  H.  E.  A. 

Oriental  Literature. — 4th  Year,  McKay,  W.  J. ;  3rd  Year, 
McGillivary,  J.,  McKenzie,  D, ;  2nd  Year,  Doherty,  A.  E.  ;  ist 
Year,  McKay,  R.  R.,  Needham,  G. 

French,  German  and  Italian. — 4th  Year,  Smith.  W.  H. 

French  and  German. — 2nd  Year,  Chamberlain,  A.  F. 

French. — ist  Year,  Fere,  G.  A. 
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German. —  ist  Year,  Kent,  N. 
English  Verse. — T.  B.  P.  Stewart. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Speakers. — i.  Leslie,  R.  J.    2.  Duff,  L.  P. 
Readers. — i.  MacMechan,  A.  M.    2.  Duff,  R.  J. 
Essayists. —  i.  MacMurchy,  D.  J,    2.  Sykes,  F.  H. 

Lansdowne  Medal,  1884. — G.  Chambers. 


Macdonald  Scholarship,  1884,  W.  J.  Hunter. 


McMASTER  HALL. 

The  College  is  this  year  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  Football  Club  has  been  reorganized,  and  practices  three 
days  in  the  week. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  D.  J.  McGillivray,  B.A.,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  pursue  his  theological  course  here  this  year, 
has  been  obliged  to  return  to  California  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  Taddle,  renowned  in  verse,  has  been  buried  out  of  sight, 
but  the  authorities  have  seen  fit  to  leave,  at  our  end  of  the  stream, 
an  opening  crossed  with  iron  bars,  no  doubt  to  keep  imprisoned 
the  evil  spirit  of  its  waters  but  to  allow  him  to  see  through  the 
bars  those  who  still  enjoy  freedom.  By  this  means,  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  the  old  Taddle  can  prove  to  men,  through 
their  olfactory  organ,  that  it  still  exists  even  if  it  is  underground. 
The  fond  lovers  may  still  be  seen  as  periodically  as  ever  sitting  on 
the  stone  parapet  below  which  the  turbid  waters  used  to  gush 
downward  toward  the  lake. 


KNOX  COLLEGE  NOTES. 

The  students  have  nearly  all  returned  and  appear  to  be  settling 
down  to  work  in  a  very  business-hke  manner.  The  classes  in 
theology  are  very  large,  upwards  of  fifty  students  being  enrolled. 
Every  room  in  the  building  is  occupied,  and  some  fifteen  applicants 
tor  admission  were  obliged  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere. 

Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  mournful  fact  that  the  active 
interest  of  the  students  in  football,  our  solitary  College  game,  is 
on  the  decline.  The  great  reason  tor  this  is  the  difficulty,  in- 
creasing year  hy  year,  of  securing  a  suitable  ground  for  practice. 
We  trust  that  some  way  will  be  found  of  overcoming  this  obstacle, 
but  the  present  outlook  is  not  hopeful. 

The  prospects  of  the  Glee  Club  are  unusually  bright.  Quite  a 
number  of  new  members  have  been  received,  and  with  steady 
practice  the  Club  ought  to  prove  a  greater  success  than  ever 
before. 

The  Literary  Society  has  commenced  operations.  The  first  pub- 
lic debate  will  be  held  Nov.  7th. 

Prof.  Neff,  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Oratory,  has  arrived, 
and  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Elocution.  His  instruc- 
tion appears  to  have  excited  a  very  lively  interest  among  the 
students.    It's  a  Neff-ort  to  be  commended. 


WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

alumni  association. 

,  The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  Col- 
lege on  Monday,  13th  inst.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  con- 
sisted of  an  afternoon  session,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  college  were  present.  The  President,  Rev.  Weston 
Jones,  read  the  evening  service,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Bernard  Bryan,  After  the  close  of  the  service,  three  papers 
were  read, — on  "Thomas  Cranmer,"  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Armitage; 
"John  Wycliffe,"  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lloyd;  and  "Laudism,"  by  Rev. 
Dyson  Hague,  M.  A.  The  papers  were  vigorous  and  incisive, 
and  treated  of  their  several  subjects  from  a  decidedly  evangelical 
standpoint.  After  the  addresses,  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  company  broke  up  about  six  o'clock. 


In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association 
I  took  place,  at  which  nearly  all  the  graduates  and  all  the  under- 
!  graduates  were  present.  After  dinner  there  was  a  long  list  of  toasts, 
j  among  which  was  that  of  "  Sister  Colleges,"  coupled  with  the 
j  name  of  Dr.  O'Meara,  sometime  undergraduate  in  University 
,  College.  The  toast  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the 
I  Doctor  replied  very  happily,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  good 
j  feeling  which  does  exist  and  the  still  better  feeling  which  ought 
[  to  exist  between  University  College  and  her  sisters.  Another 
i  toast  of  great  interest  was  "  The  Ladies,"  responded  to  by  Mr. 
j  Watson,  who  insisted  on  the  claims  of  the  C.  U.  being  publicly 

and  honourably  recognized.  If  this  were  done,  Mr.  Watson,  like 
;  every  true  celibate  devoted  to  the  fair  sex,  would  have  great 

pleasure  in  offering  the  toast.  It  was  received  amid  great  applause. 
'  Music  and  readings  were  furnished  between  the  toasts,  and  a  very 
I  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

j  lecture  by  dr.  SHERATON. 

1  The  hall  of  Wycliflfe  College  was  crowded  to  the  doors  last 
Monday  evening  to  hear  Dr.  Sheraton's  lecture  on  the  Christian 
Church  and  Christian  Unity.  Mr.  Howland,  the  Treasurer,  first 
made  the  financial  statement,  showing  that  the  College  is  free 
from  debt,  that  $12,000  out  of  $15,000  have  been  collected  for  an 
extension  to  be  ready  for  occupation  next  year,  and  that  a  large 
sum  has  been  voluntarily  subscribed  to  the  Library  fund.  He 
also  stated  that  every  room  in  the  college  is  full,  some  students 
being  unable  to  obtain  admission,  and  that  there  is  urgent  need 
of  more  teaching  power. 

Of  Dr.  Shearton's  lecture,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  has  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  evangelical 
principles  for  which  "  Wyclifie  "  is  so  well  known.  The  Princi- 
pal's remarks  on  education,  and  especially  as  regards  the  relation 
of  affiliated  Colleges  to  University  College,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

i 

j  MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  their  rooms  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  President,  Mr.  Sykes,  occupied  the  chair 
during  the  business  proceedings. 

The  nominations  for  vacant  offices  were  made  and  new  members 
proposed. 

The  Hon.  President,  Mr.  Keys,  B.A.,  then  took  the  chair  and 
opened  the  literary  part  of  the  programme  with  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress. He  spoke  of  the  advantagesall  societies  have  for  cultivating 
good  fellowship,  advocated  the  formation  of  an  Alumni  Association, 
and  extended  a  welcome  to  all  those  who  are  going  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  valuable  help  the  Club  affords  to  active  members. 

Mr.  Hamilton  read  Tennyson's  Lotus-Eaters  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner, 

I  Mr.  Logiemade  his  first  appearance  with  a  well  rendered  selec- 
tion from  Shakespeare — the  dialogue  between  Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 
The  reader  introduced  his  selection  with  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
preceding  events  of  the  play. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  essay  was  on  Longfellow,  and  showed  careful 
work.    It  was  chiefly  in  external  criticism  of  the  poet,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  show  the  spirit  of  his  poems.   The  essayist  illustrated 
i  his  subject  with  choice  quotations. 


G^eqei'kl  dolle^e  ^ote^. 


There  is  a  debt  of  $600  on  the  Lafayette  College  Journal. 

Ten  of  the  most  advanced  courses  in  Harvard  College  have  but 
one  man  in  each. 

The  average  salary  ol  all  college  professors  in  the  United  States 
is  $1,530. 

The  Harvard  Lampoon,  the  humorous  college  paper  par  excellence, 
is  to  resume  publication. 

The  Kingston  (Ont.)  Women's  Medical   College,  have  ap- 
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pointed  their  first  graduate,  Mrs.  McGillivray,  M.D.  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

A  Harvard  graduate  has  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  He  is 
a  base-ball  pitcher.— E'a;. 

Positions  on  the  Acta  Columbiana  board  of  editors  are  obtamed 
by  competition.    AH  students  may  compete. 

Harvard  has  adopted  the  liberal  plan  of  giving  its  professors 
one  year  in  every  seven  for  private  study. 

The  faculty  of  Dartmouth  has  suspended  two  of  the  editors  of 
the  college  paper  for  too  free  expression  of  their  sentiments. 

Some  of  the  freshmen  classes  are  as  follows:  Harvard,  230  ; 
Cornell,  220;  Institute  of  Technology,  200;  Princeton,  130; 
Toronto,  114;  Amherst,  102;  Dartmouth,  88;  and  Williams,  55. 

There  is  no  Smith  in  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale.  Mirabile 
dictu !    Neither  is  there  one  with  us.    How  passing  strange. 

It  is  estimated,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  the 
total  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  of  the  375 
colleges  in  the  United  States  will   reach  $43,500,000. — Dart- 

tn»uth. 

The  faculty  at  Wellesley  College,  Boston,  will  not  allow  the 
students  to  publish  a  paper.  This  doubtless  comes  of  having 
women  exclusively  for  professors. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  there  is  no  regularly  prescribed 
course  of  study,  no  entrance  examinations,  no  vacations,  except 
the  summer  one,  and  but  six  holidays. 

There  is  only  one  paper  published  by  German  University  Stud- 
ents— \.\\&  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Stxidentemeitung,  a  Berlin  Monthly 
— and  even  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking  an  undergraduate  paper. 

Lehigh  University  will  receive  $2,000,000  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Asa  Packer  ;  and  at  the  end  of  20  years  will  receive  $3,000,- 
000  more  from  the  same  estate. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  eastern  colleges  which  favour 
scientific  education  instead  of  classical,  have  received  the  greatest 
gain  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Cornell  University  are  particular  illustrations  of  this  tendency, 
the  former  reportmg  one  hundred  more  students  than  last  year, 
and  the  entering  class  of  the  latter  being  larger  than  that  at  Yale, 
and,  according  to  reports,  equal  to  that  at  Harvard. — Ex. 


LETHE 


It  is  raining  to-night,  and  a  constant  patter  sounds  on  the  win- 
dow pane.  It  is  not  a  wild,  blustering  lain  that  roars  and  swirls 
with  the  howling  of  wind  in  the  eaves  and  creaking  of  shutters, 
until  it  makes  one's  mind  run  chaotic  with  it,  but  a  steady  down- 
pour, falling  with  a  ceaseless,  monotonous  sound  that  breeds 
reveries  and  fantastic  dreams  filled  with  figures  and  scenes  that 
are  a  moment  bright,  then  float  away  dim  and  shadowy. 

The  fire  in  the  gi ate  burns  fitfully,  casting  phantom  forms  on 
the  floor  and  walls  that  flutter  and  dance  and  hurry  away  to  hide 
in  dark  corners  or  in  the  shadows  of  the  curtains.  I  put  my 
coffee-pot  on  the  coals,  draw  my  easy  chair  beside  the  hearth,  and 
having  lighted  my  pipe,  whose  rich  brownness  is  the  essence  of  a 
thousand  reveries,  I  sink  into  my  cushioned  seat  in  a  dreamy  sat- 
isfaction with  everything, 

I  watch  my  coff"ee-pot. 

What  a  faithful  companion  it  has  been  !  I  well  remember  its 
silver  brightness  when  I  bought  it,  but  now  it  is  dinted  and  bat- 


tered, and  stained  with  the  smoke  of  innumerable  fires.  The 
handle,  too,  I  fear,  threatens  to  come  off,  and  betake  itself  to  the 
dust  heap  ;  the  spout,  however,  keeps  ever  the  same  look,  saucy 
as  the  nose  of  a  veritable  gamin. 

I  know  not  why,  but  as  I  look  at  my  coffee-pot,  the  fire  of  coals 
is  transformed  into  one  of  branches  and  logs,  that  crackle  and 
sputter  as  they  burn.  I  am  sitting  no  longer  in  my  easy-chair, 
but  upon  a  moss-covered  log.  There  is  no  longer  a  ceiling  above, 
and  the  smoke  circles  up  among  the  boughs  of  maple  trees,  and 
countless  leaves  illuminated  by  the  fire,  stand  out  bright  against 
the  general  darkness.  Turning  half  around,  I  can  see  the  shadows 
playing  upon  the  white  walls  of  our  tent.  Yes  !  it  is  our  old 
camp-ground,  and  thou,  coffee-pot,  went  with  me. 

Ah  !  can  it  be  ?  Yes,  there  also,  beside  the  fire,  sits  she,  whose 
laughter  made  such  sweet  music  in  my  life.  The  tresses,  escaped 
from  her  Tam-'o-Shanter,  play  over  her  forehead,  and  her  face  is 
lit  up  even  with  the  same  sweet  smiles.  I  hear  her  voice  singing 
the  old  sweet  songs!  Ah!  'tis  but  foolish  thought — the  lips  of 
her  who  sang,  sing  no  more,  only  in  fancy,  alas  !  do  I  hear  those 
songs,  so  sweet  and  subduing.  I  have,heard  those  songs  sung 
since  and  fair  lips  have  sung  them,  but  there  has  something  de- 
parted from  them,  I  know  not  what.  They  are  no  more  the 
same. 

Nature  never  repeats  herself;  never  again  shall  I  hear  them  as 
I  used  to  hear  them,  in  the  quiet  of  those  summer  nights,  with 
the  whisper  of  the  trees  and  the  far-off  sound  of  the  whippoor- 
will. 

Yet,  O  death !  let  me  not  look  on  you  as  cruel  and  treacherous. 
Thou  dost  not  come  as  thou  art  pictured,  with  cruel  scythe,  cut- 
ting down  those  dear  to  us  at  the  dread  command  of  an  inexorable 
Lord  ;  but  rather,  timid,  shrinking,  tearful,  kissing  them  into  a 
new  life,  to  wander  amid  asphodel  flowers,  and  pluck  the  white 
daisies  that  never  fade. 

My  coffee-pot  boils  over  but  I  mind  it  not. 

I  go  to  the  window  and  find  that  the  rain  has  ceased,  and  that 
the  clouds  are  gone  from  the  sky. 

But  the  stars  seem  to  shine  never  so  sad  and  far  away. 

Paul  Flamme. 


Out  Wkllet. 


Professor  in  Astronomy. — "  What  constellation  did  you  study 
last  night?"    Student. — "  Virgo."— La/Viv^^^^. 


A  cheerful  advertisement  is  this  :  Try  our  coffins.  You  will 
never  use  any  other. 


It  is  carrying  things  a  little  too  far  when  a  student  is  so  reticent 
that  he  won't  even  tell  the  professors  what  he  knows  about  a  lesson. 
—  Notre  Dame  Scholastique 


Now  doth  the  weary  editor 
With  mind  insatiate. 
Fill  up  a  half  a  column 
With  gags  on  '88.— 


The  Arkansas  Traveler  is  treating  the  juniors  to  some  "advanced 
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thoughts  "  on  the  "  Promised  Land."  Some  "  advanced  thoughts" 
on  Hebrew  and  metaphysics  are  in  order,  and  would  be  reUshed 
by  the  class.— T/te  Student.    Same  here  1 

*  * 
* 

Prof. — "  Mention  an  oxide."  Student. — "  Leather."  "  Oxide 
of  what?"    Student. — "Oxide  of  beef."    Exit  professor. 

*** 

A  Yankee  woman  recently  married  a  Chinese  laundryman,  and 
three  days  thereafter  the  unhappy  Celestial  appeared  at  a  barber's 
shop  and  ordered  his  pigtail  to  be  cut  off,  saying,  in  explanation, 
"Too  much  Yank.'" — Ex. 

* 

"  Tell  me  this,"  he  softly  murmured, 

"  Do  you  love  me  true  ?" 
And  she  answered,  shyly  blushing, 

"  Love  you  ?  yes  I  do." 

Turning  then  his  glance  upon  her, 

Solemnly  and  slow, 
"  Thanks,"  he  answered,  absently, 

"  I  only  wished  to  know." — The  Polytechnic. 

*  * 

Some  philanthropist  sent  a  bible  to  a  Milwaukee  editor  in  hopes 
of  doing  him  some  good,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  new  publication, 
and  wrote  a  review  of  it,  in  which  he  said  the  production  was 
a  failure.  If  it  was  intended  for  a  novel  it  lacked  plot,  and  if  it 
was  for  a  history  it  was  full  of  improbable  incidents.  He  couldn't 
recommend  it. 

*  -x- 

"  I  am  not  easily  discouraged,  and  was  very  sensible  throughout 
my  entire  literary  career,"  remarked  a  man  that  was  selling 
blotting  pads.  "  Instead  of  labelling  my  manuscript  '  Important' 
or  '  Copy  '  in  red  ink,  as  most  young  writers  do,  I  used  to  scribble 
modestly  in  one  corner  '  For  the  editorial  wastepaper  basket,'  and  — '" 

"  "Well,"  suggested  a  listener. 

"  They  always  went  there,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  and  the 
resignation  in  bis  tones  made  the  crowd  feel  three  years  older. 

*  * 
* 

The  following  old-time  Harvard  regulations  will  be  of  interest : 
"  No  freshman  shall  wear  his  hat  in  the  college  yard,  unless  it 
rains,  hails,  or  snows,  provided  he  be  on  foot  and  have  not  both 
hands  full.  Freshmen  are  to  consider  all  other  classes  as  thein 
seniors.  No  Freshman  shall  speak  to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on 
or  have  it  on  in  a  Senior's  chamber  or  in  his  own  if  a  Senior  be 
there.  All  Freshmen  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  any  errand  for 
Seniors,  graduates,  or  under  graduates  at  any  time  except  in 
studying  hours  or  after  studying  hours  in  the  evening.  The 
scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public 
exercises  of  oratory  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in 
English.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders, 
tutors,  and  aged  persons  by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except 
they  be  called  upon  to  answer).  None  shall  pragmatically  intrude 
or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  affairs.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  to  the  value  of  sixpence  without  the  allow- 
ance of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  tutors." — Ex. 


PRIZE  POEM:   THE  NEW  "WORLD. 
I. 

Fair  -vvestern  world  on  which  no  white  man  gazed 
Till  o'er  the  wide  mysterious  waste  of  waves 
Columbus  sailed  ;  and  on  the  shore  stood  friends 
"Who  gazed  upon  the  barque  and  little  crew 


Till  all  had  faded  in  the  golden  west. 

And  darkness  settled  on  the  lonely  sea. 

Then  whispered  they  with  voices  low  and  sad, 

"  "Will  they  return  to  vine-clad  Spain,  their  home. 

Or  perish  in  some  far-off  clime  alone  ?" 

Far  o'er  the  sea  the  little  vessel  passed 

Till  all  grew  tired  of  the  moaning  waves  ; 

And  at  the  dismal  creaking  of  the  masts. 

The  hollow  beating  of  the  sails ;  they  turned 

Their  longing  eyes  far  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea 

And  thought  of  home,  and  friends,  and  vine-clad  Spain. 

In  dreams  the  tender  voice  of  Philomel 

Their  souls  did  soothe;  and  wandered  'neath  the  moon. 

With  love-lit  eyes,  fair  maids,  whose  silv'ry  laugh 

Stole  o'er  their  slumb'ring  sense  like  music  sweet. 

At  last  they  said,  "  There  is  no  land  beyond. 

Our  home  is  far  away.    There  orange  groves 

Shed  perfume  sweet,  there  roses  bloom  beneath 

A  smiling  sun,  and  grapes  are  blushing  fair 

Upon  their  emerald  vines.    We  will  return 

To  those  we  love.    Undaunted  still  thou  stoodst, 

Columbus,  on  the  prow,  divinely  borne. 

Thy  dreams  and  nobler  grandeur  far  than  theirs, 

Night's  darkest  shadows  gather  over  thee 

Alone,  with  weary  eye  soon  to  behold 

"Visions  more  grand  than  all  thy  wildest  dreams. 

II. 

So  God  a  torch  doth  wave ;  thy  mighty  heart 

Beats  high,  thy  task  is  done;  Aurora  fair. 

From  Love's  soft  couch  in  beauty  rises  up 

With  Tithon's  kisses  blushing  sweet,  and  over 

The  restless  sea  stole  silver  smiles.    Oh  sea. 

Laugh  on  for  ever  !    'Tis  a  glorious  deed. 

O  noble  man  !  thy  name  shall  never  die. 

All  Pleasure's  paths  are  far  from  Glory's  gate, 

And  many  at  the  threshold  fall  away 

And  are  forgot;  the  wearer  ot  the  wreath 

Must  watch  and  wait ;  most  weary  is  the  way 

Ere  rests  the  head  upon  the  lap  of  Fame. 

Sweet  thought ;  to  live  in  death.    Now  myriads, 

Columbus,  bless  thee  for  this  heritage. 

Our  home,  oh  tender  thought,  the  happy  scene 

Of  childhood's  days  ;  O,  holy  land  where  sleep 

Our  dearest  loves,  who  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed 

For  us,  they  held  enshrined  within  their  hearts. 

How  clings  the  soul  to  old  familiar  spots  ! 

How  sad  the  stranger's  lot  to  roam  alone. 

Far  from  his  childhood  home  and  native  land  ; 

Oh  God,  we  bless  Thee  for  our  glorious  home, 

More  fair  than- far-famed  Tempe's  greenest  vale, 

Or  garden  of  Hesperides,  where  dwelt 

The  maids  whose  melody  was  borne  on  air. 

Perfumed  with  golden  fruits  and  rarest  flowers. 

But  here  no  dragon  tears  the  hungry  soul. 

The  fruit  is  ripe,  the  flower  doth  bloom  for  all. 

Here  was  a  home  for  the  oppressed  who  fled 

Far  o'er  the  lonely  sea  for  Freedom's  sake. 

III. 

O  noble  sacrifice  for  truth  and  right ! 

Here  all  may  find  a  home.    O  struggling  souls, 

Who  live  in  poverty,  and  want,  and  woe 

From  shadows  dark  come  forth  to  light  and  hope. 

Across  the  boundless  deep  we  stretch  our  hands 

To  welcome  you  from  the  foul  pestilence 

Unto  the  land  where  all  is  bright  and  pure. 

Here  yellow  cornfields  wave,  and  millions  dwell 

In  cities,  emulous  of  happy  homes. 

Afar  the  prairies  blaze  with  summer's  bloom  ; 

Luxuriantly  by  noble  rivers  laved, 

Where  sail  the  stately  ships  with  treasure  borne 

From  the  vast  inland  seas,  the  matchless  lakes. 

Fountains  of  mighty  rivers.    Glorious  land, 

Set  in  the  westering  sun  for  a  new  dawn 

Ot  hope,  to  mourning  nations  sunk  in  woe. 

The  earthly  paradise  long  sought  in  vain, 

A  Land  of  Promise  for  the  Olden  World. 

T.  B.  P.  Stewart, 
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The  'Varsity. 
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RKV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 

Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  October  26th  : 
"WHERE  DO  WE  GO  AFTER  DEATH?" 


I  /CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  wUling 
Vy'  to  pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than 
the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Oigarettes  will  find  the 

They  are  made  from  the  Bhightbst,  Most  Delicately  Flavobed  and  Highest 
Cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia,  and  are  absoUitely  Without  Adulteration  or  drugs. 


NOTICES. 


The  'Varsity' 2S  published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  every  Saturday 
during  the  Academic  Year,  October  to  May,  inclusive. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  iucluding  jjostage,  is  $2.00,  payable  before  the 
end  of  January ,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  The  Treasurer,  F.  W. 
Hill,  University  College,  to  whom  applications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  liheicise  be  made. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  immediately  notify  the  Treasurer,  in  writing, 
of  any  irregularity  in  delivery. 

Copies  of  the  'Varsity  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday  of  J.  S.  Bobert- 
SON  &  Bros.,  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  must  he  in  on  Thursday  of  each  week. 

Rejected  communications  will  not  he  returned,  to  which  i-ule  no  exception 
can  be  made.  The  name  of  the  Writer  must  always  accompany  a 
communication. 


HATS 


THAT  ARE 


Latest  Fall  Styles 

^ilk  kr|d 


HATS.  COLEMAN  ft  CO 


71  KIXG  ST.  EAST. 


THE    STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor-  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 
Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


The  well-known  Practical  Hairdresser, 

438  YONGE  ST.,        -       immediately  opposite  Carleton  St. 

Studienti  who  desire  a  First-Class  Hair  Cut  and  a  chat  in  Italian  are 
cordially  invited. 

mil  k  IOOREk_ 


Successors  to  Lovell  Bros., 


41  lelinda  Street,  Toronto. 


Richmond  Straight  Cot  No.  1 

SUPERIOR  to  all  OTHERS. 


Riclmiond  Gem  Curly  Cut. 

The  brightest  and  most  delicately  flavored 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  tobacco 
is  delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  absolutely 
without  adulttration  or  drugs,  and  can  be 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisfaction, 
without  irritating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth. 


Caution- 
Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  been 
put  on  sale,  and  Cigaretta  smokers  arecau- 
tionad  that  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand, 
and  to  observe  that  each  package  or  box 
of  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGAR- 
I-jTTES  bears  the  signature  of 


ALLEN  &  GINTER, 


ALSO  MANUFAOTUREBS  OF 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT,  TURKISH  AND  PERIQUE  MIXTURE,  OLD  RIP  LONG 
CUT,  &c.,  &c,,  &c.,  Totoaccos. 
OPERA  PUFFS,  LITTLE  BEAUTIES,  RICHMOND  GEM,  &o.,  CJtsarettes. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF  

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 
186  Yonge  Street,     Pour  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 


JNO.  R.  WESTCOTT, 

Th.©  Xjeadiiag  BetrToor  of  Yonge  Street. 

4R9  YONGE  STREET,       -       -       OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL 


Good  Work. 


Moderate  Prices. 


Punctuality. 


G-.   S.   CAB  S  AE. 

IDenta.1  Siirgoon, 

Office — 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 
Telephone  Communication. 

WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confbciioner.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties- 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHEK  ALES. 

24z4z  Yonge  Street. 

COOK   Ac  BXJIVKER, 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Mannfactiirers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORMIUM, 
36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO- 


TEt.   J.  HXJIVTEIl, 

Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases. 

R.  y.  HUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts- 


OinoiOT,  fir.  o-»  V  'n5'"'»^If 
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Impox'ters  of  BooJss  and.  Stati<:)nery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -----    76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Grolden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

J.  S.  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

LAW  j  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithograph^er,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  Ac. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

In  Beavers,  Meltons,  Naps,  Tweeds 
and  Worsteds. 

AT  PETLEY'S, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET. 


In  light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights.  Air 
Sizes  in  Stock, 

EAST  TORONTO. 


Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Gold. 
Diamond  size  of  cut.   Ring  made  to  fit. 


$25. 


$25.1    CHAS.  STARK, 

f  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

=      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  SUver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 
Send  address  for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  tllustrattons  of  all  the 

latest  and  moat  elegant  designs.  


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

f)i^|)er\0ii\^  dl\ei]qi^L^,  3g6  Yoi^^e  gti^eet, 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fanc^ 
Soaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 


I.  cr,  oooiPEi^, 

SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.   109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


SHIETS,  UNDEEWEAE,  COLLAES  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCAEFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $rOO  PER  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known^College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  186 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  giye  ns  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDEI^TtS  Save  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  w'll  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

753^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


FIRST-CLASS  JEWELLERY  AND  ELECTRO-PLATE. 


31  iciisra- 


S.    B.    W  I       I>  XJ 

(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WAR^:- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.    REPAIRING  WATCHES  'AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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Professional  Carbs. 

professional  ^tarbs. 

"[|«cCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  <fe  CEEELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple 
AJA.  Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement. 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

"IVfOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BARWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLES- 
ItX  WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoylea,  Walter  Barwiok,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks. 

"|3l4AJtE,KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  <tc.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
X>  Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,  Walter  Cassels.C  A.  Brough,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
E.  Uaclean. 

"\f  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
ITA  NEY  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  V.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 

TT"  INGSFORD,  R.  E.,  Barrister,  Soliciter,  Notary,  &c.  Office— Freehold  Buildings, 
JV.  corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 

T\/|  ULOCK,  THiT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
JjfM.  tors  in  the  Maritime  Court.  Conveyancers,  &c.  Office — South-west  corner  or  Eiag 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 

/"I  S.  CAESAB,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 31  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  is-Tele- 
VJC*   phone  communication. 

lAB.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.  Office  Hours— 1  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
JL/    and  6  30  to  8  p.m. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE, 

BY    PROF.    A.   H.    WELSH,  m.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  83.50.  ^ 
'■  Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text-book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  ihe  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
ns,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  Eoglish  thought. —  IV.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'" — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  ba  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.'' 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO.  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


WOOD  ENGEAVEES, 

LITHOGEAPHIO 

PEINTEES. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery. 

Ball  Programmes- 


The  ^Varsity. 


bet.  25.  iiBfe4. 


GEO  IROGBRS 


Importerof 


GENTS'  FINE  FURNI8HJNG  GOODS. 

Shirts  fmade  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  COR-  ELM  ST. 
THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LANDo 

THE  ARCADE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

Yong©  St.,  Op).  T©m;p©ra.nc©- 

14  Pool*  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  iaprovements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER  Am)  DEALER  IN 

Pen,  Pocket  and  ^Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students*  Lamps,  &c. 

GO  TO  COKE'S 

—FOR— 

i^'irst-ClELSs  Hair*  IDressirxg. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL- 

FISHER'S    25C-    EXPRESS  LINE 

53©  Yonge  Street, 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Railway  Stations, 


Checks  given  for 


AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY, 
6  to  stations.   Telephone  commnnication  with  all  parts  of  city 


JOHN   MACDONALD  &  CO.. 
IMPORTERS, 

2I>  23>  25,  27  Fronc  Street  TODAMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St.     I  UllUIN  I  U. 

AND  21  MAJOR  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

SHAVING  PARLOR, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  shop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students.    Three  Pirst-Class  Barbers 

Employed. 


THAT  ARE 

HATS 


CHRISTY'S,  CARRING- 
TON'S  AND  WOODROW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 
WRIGHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

55  KING  STREET  EAST. 


JOHN  MBLiLON 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 
JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  SPADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


THE   YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY, 

695  YONGE  STREET. 
ALL  KINDS  OF  LAUNDRY  tfORK  WELL  AND  PROMPTLY  EXECUTED 
H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 


THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE. 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and  288  Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


GEO.  HARCOURT  &  SON, 

^lei'dlikut  ¥kilof^  k  ^obe>Ikkef^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


Choice  Wines«  Liiquors  Gigai-fs. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  AHETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET  TORONTO. 


THE  VARSITY: 

A  WEEKLY   REVIEW  OF 

EDUCATION,   UNIVERSITY  POLITICS  AND  EVENTS- 

Vol.  V.  TORONTO,  November  1,  1884.  No.  2. 


Circulating  through  the  principal  Canadian  and  American 
Colleges,  the  'Varsity  is  the  means  of  diffusing  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  our  University,  and  is  to  a  great  many  the  index  of  its 
character.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  can  an- 
nounce that  Dr.  Wilson  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  will 
be  contributors  to  the  'Varsity  during  the  coming  year.  As 
marking  their  appreciation  of  our  journal  this  is  a  significant 
fact. 


The  question  of  co-education  has  been  re-opened  by  "  By- 
stander "  in  the  Week.  We  publish  elsewhere  a  communication 
in  reply  to  that  writer's  remarks.  As  we  have  said,  the  'Varsity, 
now  that  co-education  is  adopted  in  our  college,  will  remain 
in  a  strictly  critical  position  as  regards  the  system,  until  a 
reasoned  opinion,  based  on  its  actual  working  with  us,  is  pos- 
sible. This  being  understood,  w-e  are  free  to  say  that  the  Week 
and  the  Mail  as  well,  have  too  hastily  announced  the  failure  of 
the  system  here,  as  the  data  in  the  case  up  to  the  present 
time  do  not  bear  out  their  assertion.  The  letter  of  "  Veritas  " 
is  noteworthy  as  representing  the  view  of  the  friends  of  co- 
education. 


The  fullest  liberty  has  always  been  allowed  in  The  'Varsity 
for  the  expression  of  views  in  disaccord  with  those  of  the  Editor. 
We  have  even  been  blamed  for  allowing  too  much  latitude  in  this 
respect ;  and  perhaps  in  the  publication  of  "  B's  "  letter  on  our 
Prize-Poem  criticism  there  is  a  case  in  point.  We  regret  that 
the  writer  has  not  seen  fit  to  append  his  name  to  his  communi- 
cation, as  his  standing  in  the  class-lists  would  have  given  it  a 
value  that  its  intrinsic  worth  will  hardly  afford.  It  would  be  un- 
becoming on  our  part,  on  considering  the  poet's  own  position  in 
the  matter,  to  continuea  discussion  necessarily  so  personal  to 
him.  In  any  case  he  should  have  the  trust  that  if  he  has  writ- 
ten true  poetry,  "  it  dwelleth  apart,"  standing  beyond  and  above 
criticism,  and  will  outlive  all  such. 


A  collection  of  twenty-four  of  the  essays  and  reviews  of 
Frederick  Deiz,  the  great  philologist  of  Bonn,  has  just  been 
published  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  one  of  his  admiring 
disciples.  Like  Littre,  Diez  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  practi- 
cal illustrations  of  his  own  theories  of  translation,  and  this  vol- 
ume contains  animated  and  poetic  renderings  into  German  of 
Byron's  "  Corsair "  and  "Lara."  Those  students  of  modern 
languages,  who  know  Diez  only  as  the  author  of  the  "Grammar  " 
and  "Dictionary  "  of  the  Piomance  Languages,  will  be  interest- 
ed in  this  phase  of  literary  activity. 


The  first  volume  of  Parkman's  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe," 
which  has  just  appeared,  will  be  cordially  welcomed  "by  all 
students  of  Canadian  history.  The  last  published  member  of 
his  great  series  was  the  one  on  "  Frontenac,"  which  appeared 


six  years  ago.  Until  the  second  volume  of  "  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe  "  is  placed  alongside  of  the  first  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  author's  previous  works  in  point  of  either 
artistic  treatment  or  intrinsic  interest.  There  are  indications 
even  in  the  one  already  to  hand,  however,  that  the  historian 
will  not  stoop  or  falter  as  he  approaches  the  climax  towards 
which  he  has  long  been  working — the  culmination  of  the 
struggle  between  England  and  France  in  the  New  World. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  two  courses  of  lectures  deliver- 
ed during  the  current  session  in  that  institution,  on  what  is 
called  the  "trade  question."  The  one  course  will  be  from  the 
free-trade,  the  other  from  the  protection  point  of  view,  the 
former  being  assigned  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Nation,  the  latter  to  Prof.  E.  E.  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  American.  Keaders  of  these  two  high-class  week- 
ly journals,  the  equals  in  point  of  ability  of  any  in  the  world, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  some  conception  of  the  fine 
intellectual  treat  in  store  for  the  students  of  Harvard.  Why 
should  not  some  eclectic  system  of  this  kind  be  adopted  by  the 
management  of  University  College  ?  It  is  out  of  place  to  say 
that  the  lecturers  cannot  be  found  until  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not. 


Echoes  are  wonderful  things  and  there  are  many  of  them  in 
existence.  Some  will  repeat  with  distinctness  and  accuracy 
several  lines  of  a  song  and  others  whole  conversations.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  among  those  best  known  to 
fame,  is  the  Colby  Echo,  hailing  from  Colby  University  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  and  owned  and  managed  by  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution. Wonderful  to  relate,  it  is  able  to  repeat,  without  a  mis- 
take, the  whole  of  Mr.  Haultain's  admirable  article  on  "  Artis- 
tic Profanity,"  of  our  issue  of  June  10th,  and  like  the  veritable 
live  echo  that  it  is,  gives  no  intimation  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  original  voice.  Even  the  Fredericton  Monthly  is  deceived, 
and  with  much  wagging  of  its  liberal  ears  rushes  into  print 
with  a  criticism  of  the  article,  quarrelling  with  the  unsubstantial 
air,  be  it  also  said  with  much  expenditure  of  the  same.  The 
'Varsity  will  continue  to  keep  due  watch  on  the  Colby  Echo, 
le&t  by  neglect  of  observation  a  great  natural  curiosity  should  be 
lost  to  fame. 


The  spirit  of  religious  prejudice  and  intolerance  which  did  so 
much  to  precipitate  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837  and  which 
has  made  no  end  of  trouble  since,  is  not  dead  yet.  "  A  Parent  " 
has  written  a  letter  to  one  of  the  city  journals  complaining  in 
bitter  terms  that  the  students  of  Trinity  College  are  preparing 
to  take  part  through  their  representatives  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Missionary  Alliance,  which  are  about  to  be  held 
in  this  city.  The  writer  bases  his  objection  on  the  statement 
that  such  action  by  Trinity  College  students  implies  that  they 
regard  one  denomination  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  as  good  as 
another,  and  this,  "Parent"  thinks,  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  mischievous  doctrine.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  "  Parent  " 
says,  that  such  a  movement  is  little  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
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which  moved  the  late  Bishop  Strachan  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Trinity  College.  We  had  hoped  that  this  uncharitable 
and  unchristian  desposition  had  died  out.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  reprehensible  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep 
it  alive  as  are  manifested  in  the  bigoted  letters  of  "  Parent," 
and  the  recent  untruthful  and  virulent  diatribes  of  the  Dominion 
Churchman  directed  against  University  College. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  recent  trouble  in  the  Rugby 
Club,  referred  to  in  another  column,  has  brought  matters  into 
such  a  state  as  to  threaten  its  complete  disorganizasion  ;  and  at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  and  their 
interest  in  the  club  should  have  been  at  their  highest.  At  a 
meeting  which  was  being  held  as  we  went  to  press,  a  resolution 
of  want,  of  confidence  in  the  committee  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  fifteen  to  eleven.  The  committee,  as  a  consequence, 
immediately  resigned,  and  although  the  remarks  of  those  in 
favour  of  the  resolution  plainly  showed  that  it  aimed  only  at  the 
removal  of  one  or  two  of  their  number,  refused  on  any  account 
to  stand  for  re-election.  Under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
match  with  Guelph  arranged  for  this  morning,  and  the  McGill 
affair  so  close  at  hand,  the  action  of  those  enforcing  the  want 
of  confidence  motion  was  certainly  hasty  and  ill-timed,  showing 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  interest  which  we  know  them  to  feel  in 
the  club.  We  trust  the  committee  will  think  seriously  over  the 
matter,  and  see  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  their  positions. 
We  are  sure  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  undergraduates 
generally,  if  there  does  happen  to  be,  as  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  case,  fifteen  whose  self-interest  knows  no  expediency. 


The  New  York  Nation  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  great  trio  of 
British  mathematicians.  Sir  William  Thomson,  of  Glasgow, 
Prof.  Cayley,  of  Cambridge,  and  Prof.  Gillespie,  now  of  Oxford. 
The  last  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  the  first  has  just  finished  a  special 
course  of  lectures  in  that  institution  on  Light.    Prof.  Cayley 
appeared  before  American  audiences  as  a  lecturer  some  years 
ago.    According  to  the  Nation :  "All  three  are  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  lecturer  by  the  absence  of  bookishness,  by  a 
power  of  fresh  and  vivid  presentation  which  one  may  naturally 
expect  from  a  man  who  speaks  on  a  subject  which  is  largely 
his  own  creation.    Sylvester  is  the  most  unequal,  perhaps  the 
most  stimulating  as  well  as  enjoyable  when  full  of  triumph  and 
enthusiasm,  and  the  least  so  when  uninspired  by  fresh  achieve- 
ment.   Cayley  is  the  most  even   and  methodical ;  nothing 
ruffles  the  serenity  of  his  steady  progress,  either  in  exposition 
or  in  research,    Sir  William  Thomson  has  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  power  of  putting  himself  en  rapport  with  his  hearers — 
of  making  them,  as  he  has  said,  his  co-efficients  in  the  work 
before  him.    His  numerous  mechanical  inventions  show  the 
practical  bent  of  his  mind.    All  three  are  splendid  examples  of 
tlie  frank  kindliness,  the  desire  to  lend  a  friendly  helping  hand 
to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  which  are  so  much  the 
secret  of  the  English  charm  of  manner." 


Printed  elsewhere  may  be  found  a  communication  from  a 
member  of  the  always  recruiting  Freshman  ran'(s  relative  to  the 
system  of  conducting  the  debate  of  the  Literary  Society.  Our 
correspondent  pours  forth  in  rather  more  forcible  fashion  than 
usual  the  ever-recurring  complaint  on  this  much  vexed  ques- 
tion. The  burden  of  his  lament  is  to  the  effect  that  there  ex- 
ists in  the  well-recognized  freshman  modesty,  not  to  speak  of 
liability  to  extinguishment  at  the  hands  of  senior 
brethren,  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  attempts  to  pluck 
Demosthenes  down  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  oratorical  fame. 
He  concludes  with  a  suggestion,  nay  even  with  a  vehemently 
expressed  desire,  that  the  Promethean  spark  should  be  inspired 
once  more  into  the  now  cold  ashes  of  the  quondam  Forum. 
Jesting  aside,  the  very  mention  of  the  name  of  a  Society  which 


was  quietly,  though  suddenly  inurned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  indicates  that  there  yet  remains  a  radical  defect  in  the 
character  of  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Society.  It  is  an  un- 
questionable fact  that  something  more  than  the  ordinary  yawn- 
provoking  disputation  will  be  found  necessary  to  allure  the  stu- 
dious undergraduate  and  the  would-be  future  orator  to  the  So- 
ciety's chambers  in  Moss  Hall.  At  present  the  only  remedy 
seems  to  be  a  recourse  to  the  former  plan  of  providing  a  double 
ring  for  the  eager  belligerents,  a  more  liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
class  of  meetings  denominated  *  open,'  as  well  as  a  vigorous 
personal  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  those  whom  they  find  to  be  of  a  timid  and  retiring  dis- 
position. And  here  we  may  just  say  that  our  correspondent  need 
have  no  apprehension  that  any  member  of  the  Society,  not  even 
though  he  belong  to  the  class  of  undergraduated  Frehmen  will 
be  discouraged  in  his  "  crude  attempts  to  display  his  stunted 
oratory,"  provided,  to  be  sure,  that  their  '  attempts '  be  made 
in  the  proper  spirit,  and  with  some  measure  of  decorum.  But  if, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  our  correspondent  and  his  confreres 
find  that  their  peculiar  wants  are  not  satisfied,  then  we  recom- 
mend them  by  all  means,  to  look  vigilantly  after  their  own  in- 
terests, even  should  they  go  to  the  length  of  resurrecting  the 
Society  already  mentioned.  For  the  rest  we  may  say  that  we 
look  forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the  Literary  Society 
will  be  freed  from  the  embarrassing  trammels  of  the  Council's 
supervising  jurisdiction.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  will  one  day  rise 
and  rescue  their  Society  from  a  patronage,  which 
however  well  interposed  cannot  fail  to  have  a  blighting  influnce, 
and  place  it  to  flourish  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  inde- 
pendence, then  do  we  prophecy,  and  not  till  then,  there  will  be 
a  genuine  collegelife,  leaving  in  its  train  imperishable  memories, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  substantial  influence  that  would  be  ex- 
erted by  the  sons  of  Toronto  University  on  the  affairs  of  both 
their  college  and  their  country. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  CLASSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Previous  to  the  Renaissance  the  study  of  the  classical  langu- 
ages was  carried  on  partially  for  the  sake  of  the  mental  dis- 
cipline which  those  studies  involved,  but  mainly,  perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  information  and  instruction.  The  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  introduced  a  new  motive,  more  especially  for 
the  study  of  Greek.  Since  it  was  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  greater  prominence  which  that  book  now  began 
to  assume  naturally  led  to  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  Moreover,  western  philo- 
sophy was  oppressed  with  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  and  the  flight 
of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  brought  relief  through  the 
medium  of  Platonic  study.  This  circumstance  also  tended  to 
extend  the  rank  and  widen  the  influence  of  the  classics  in  gene- 
ral. During  subsequent  centuries  a  truer  idea  of  the  potential 
advantages  in  classical  study  gradually  began  to  prevail.  What 
that  idea  was  we  shall  see  presently. 

Of  late  years,  however,  we  appear  to  have  returned  to  the 
old  view  that  the  object  of  classical  study  is  classical  knowledge 
and  not  classical  culture,  or  what  has  been  called  by  that  name 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  perhaps,  most  perfectly  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  intelligent  classical  study.  To  be 
specific,  the  classics  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  development 
of  a  habit  of  close  observation,  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of 
discrimination  and  literary  taste,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
the  capacity  for  expression.  But  as  they  are  at  present  studied 
these  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  but  little  exercised, 
and  the  special  rjtio  essendi  of  classical  learning  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Ail  the  intellectual  revenue  that  is  now  derived  from  this 
source  is  a  vast  amount  of  intrinsically  useless  facts  of  so-called 
classical  knowledge,  along  with  which  is  obtained  a  certain  cul- 
tivation of  the  memory.  There  is  little  valuable  mental  discip- 
line in  the  study. 

This 'state  of  things  seems  to  point  to  the  prevalence  of 
an    erroneous     conception    of    what     intellectual  educa- 
i  tion  in  its  essence  really  consists.     The  true  conception 
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is  finely  put  in  the  sketch  of  Columbia  College  which  appears 
in  the  current  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  In  the  year  1810 
a  committee  of  that  College,  in  their  report,  defined  education 
to  be  "  the  evolution  of  the  faculties  and  the  development  oj  habit." 
It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  whatever  is  said  here  about 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  classical  or  otherwise.  The  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  education  is  preserved,  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  function  of  educational  institutions  to  lead  out  or 
develop  the  mental  faculties  of  the  student,  and  not  simply  to 
instruct  him  or  build  up  in  his  mind  a  fabric  of  knowledge. 
Colleges  were  correctly  regarded  as  gymnasiums  for  the  mind. 
The  student  was  given  the  bare  text  of  the  author,  with  the 
dictionary  and  grammar,  and  he  was  required  in  the  main  to 
work  out  the  author's  meaning  for  himself.  And  thus  the  lan- 
guage was  made  rather  a  means  to  an  end  than  an  end  itself. 
The  object  of  the  study  was  not  at  all  classical  knowledge  itself, 
but  the  rigorous  and  comprehensive  mental  discipline  which  was 
acquired  in  the  process  of  working  out  that  knowledge. 

But  now  the  knowledge  is  in  a  large  measure  already  worked 
for  the  student  in  special  vocabularies  and  elaborate  foot-notes 
and  petty  commentaries  attached  to  the  text,  and  in  literal 
translations.  Thus  the  main  object  of  classical  education  is 
entirely  defeated,  and  instead  of  that  education  we  have  a 
system  of  mere  intellectual  spoon-feeding.  It  is  the  editor  of 
the  text-book  or  the  author  of  the  translation  who  receives  all 
the  education  in  the  case  ;  the  student  gets  only  the  instruction. 
But  the  mental  muscles  of  youth  will  not  be  developed  so  long 
as  they  receive  all  their  nutriment  in  this  way,  and  so  long  as 
all  the  intellectual  gymnastics  are  performed  by  others. 

The  mischief,  however  it  was  began,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
very  much  aggravated  in  the  United  States  by  the  publication 
of  Professor  A'nthon's  annotated  editions  of  the  classics,  and  in 
Britain  by  Bohn's  translations.  The  evil  has  probably  not 
spread  so  widely  in  the  latter  country  as  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  Here,  while  every  undergraduate  must  ordi- 
narily include  one  or  both  of  the  classical  languages  in  his 
course  of  study,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  owing  to  the  vicious 
methods  of  study  in  vogue  the  amount  of  real  culture  received 
from  this  source  is  almost  absolutely  nil  to  all  but  the  few 
students  who  make  these  languages  a  specialty.  It  has  even 
become  possible  for  students  to  take  a  very  high  stand  on  the 
lists  by  sheer  dint  of  memorizing  power  alone. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  in  the  intellectual  city  of 
Boston,  recently,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  himself  a  thorough 
e'assical  scholar,  but  observant  of  the  fact  that  classical  study  is 
no  longer  productive  of  the  high  culture  which  was  claimed  for 
it,  went  80  far  as  to  attack  it  vigorously  in  a  public  address 
under  the  name  of  "  The  College  Fetish."  The  address  was 
subsequently  published  and  received  an  immense  circulation  ; 
and  but  a  few  months  since  this  attack,  was  followed  by  another 
in  the  Century,  by  President  Eliot.  But  the  objections  brought 
forward  by  these  two  gentlemen  do  not  really  hold  against  the 
classics  as  a  means  of  education,  but  only  against  that  m^ans 
as  it  is  at  present  abused.  There  are  still  all  its  old  virtues  in 
the  subject  itsell ;  only  let  us  return  to  the  old  methods  of  using 
it.  To  this  end  let  a  more  vigorous  and  manly  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent effort  be  cultivated  among  students  themselves,  and 
encouraged  by  all  who  have  any  influence  in  this  direction. 

Much  good  would  be  done  also  if  more  attention  was  paid  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  to  reading  ad  aperturam  libri. 
This  feature  might  also  with  great  advantage  be  introduced 
into  even  the  Pass  Examinations  of  the  University,  and  given 
considerable  prominence,  under  due  limitations,  of  course,  with 
respect  to  the  difficulty  of  the  passages  selected  for  translation. 

Another  means  by  which  more  conscientious  and  thorough 
work  could  be  secured  in  this  department  would  be  the  selection 
for  examinations  on  prescribed  authors  of  short  and  difficult 
phrases  and  sentences  instead  of  long  and  continuous  paragraphs 
as  at  present.  This  would  necessitate  closer  study,  and  would 
tend  to  confine  memorizing  to  individual  words  and  abstract 
relations,  and  this  alone  ought  in  general  to  be  the  province  of 
memory  in  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  system  as  we  have  here  outlined,  might  require  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  authors  prescribed  for  study  on  the 
Pass  course,  that  is,  if  only  the  same  relative  importance  sit 


present  oontinued  to  be  allowed  to  classics  in  the  curriculum 
But  few  would  doubt  that  if  even  only  three  authors  each  year 
were  studied  as  we  have  described,  the  results  would  be  much 
beyond  what  now  follow  the  study  of  twice  that  number. 


THE  NEW  CKITICISM  ! 

A  witty  Frenchman,  M.  Timon,  once  said,  "  que  h  ministre  de 
V Instruction  Puhlique  doit  lui-meme  savoir  parler  Francais." 
This  remark  was  very  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind  by  reading 
the  article  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Collins  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Week  on 
"  English-Canadian  Literature."  One  is  reasonably  entitled  to 
expect  that  a  writer  on  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a  journal, 
would  show  a  decent  regard  for  the  EngUsh  language.  But  if 
Shakespeare  laid  a  curse  upon  any  one  who  should  violate  his 
tomb,  what  punishment  would  be  severe  enough  for  the  man  who 
has  desecrated  Shakespeare's  language  in  the  atrocious  manner 
of  Mr.  Collins. 

With  what  deftness  and  ease  does  the  critic  decapitate  Cana- 
dian authors  !  But,  in  the  name  of  charity,  what  have  most  of 
these  unfortunates  done  that  they  should  be  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Collins  ? 

Our  historians  have  fared  the  worst  from  the  critic.  He  says, 
"  In  historic  literature  we  have  a  number  of  books,  most  of 
them  very  poor  (!)  the  balance  i\)oi  them  not  very  good."  With  what 
refined  cruelty  does  the  critic  punish  the  delinquents  !  He  does 
not  take  a  wheel  to  break  such  butterflies ;  he  merely  refers  to 
their  books  as  "poor,"  or  as  "the  balance,"  just  as  he  would 
speak  of  stocks  and  cash,  and  goods,  and  other  base  commodi- 
ties. Indeed,  elsewhere  in  this  article  he  actually  does  talk  of 
"  taking  stock  of  fiction  and  essay  work,"  and  of  "one  of  our 
most  able  lady  writers.  Miss  Louise  Murray  "  !  Alas  that  Miss 
Murray  should  have  lived  to  meet  such  a  fate  as  this  ! 

Mr.  McMullen,  we  are  told,  got  many  of  his  facts  for  his  his- 
tory of  Canada  "  out  of  the  air."  And,  horrible  to  relate  !  "  It 
was  through  such  means  that  came  about  all  the  carnage  at 
Montgomery's  tavern."  Surely  this  matter  ought  to  be  inquired 
into  at  once.  What  is  our  Crown  Attorney,  Mr.  Fenton,  doing 
that  he  has  not  had  Mr.  McMullen  brought  to  justice  long  ago 
for  this  terrible  treason  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  vulgar  public 
have  been  utterly  astray  heretofore  as  to  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
aster. Neither  the  Family  Compact  nor  William  Lyon  Macken- 
zie could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  Mr.  Col- 
lins assures  us  that  Mr.  McMullen,  by  some  devilish  necromancy, 
I  suppose,  "  got  it  out  of  the  air  "  !  True,  not  ail  of  it,  but 
"  about  all  "  !  If  these  are  not  the  exact  facts  of  the  case,  I  may 
excuse  my  misapprehension  by  saying  of  Mr.  Collins'  sentence, 
as  he  himself  a  little  farther  on  says  of  Mr.  Christie's  history, 
that  "  it  is  exceedingly  ill-ordered,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  index 
or  device  of  any  sort  to  point  the  searcher  to  the  fact  that  he  may 
desire."  And,  by  the  way,  a  searcher  who  "desires  "  (!)  facts 
does  not  deserve  to  get  them  until  he  can  ask  for  them  in  intel- 
ligible English. 

Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  must  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a 
very  strange  man  to  behave  in  the  extraordinary  fashion  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Collins.  Not  only  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
guilty  of  "  pounding  a  desk"  while  "  on  the  stump,"  but  worse 
still,  he  is  represented  as  "  swinging  his  arms— when  writing 
history  !  " 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Collins  does  not  think  much  of  our  Cana- 
dian histories.  They  seem  to  him  to  "  exhibit  none  of  the 
qualities  that  make  the  histories  of  Carlyle,  of  Froude,  of  Mc- 
Carthy," full  of  interest  as  well  as  moving  pictures  "  /  Here  is  an 
idea  for  Canadian  authors  and  publishers  !  If  they  would  only 
"fill  their  books  with  interest  and  moving  pictures,"  they  would 
not  fail  to  meet  with  Mr,  Collins'  approbation,  and  so  command 
larger  sales.  Mere  stationary  pictures  are  no  longer  of  any 
service  ;  they  must  be  made  to  move  somehow,  Mr.  Collins 
thinks  :  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  tell  us  how  this  pano- 
ramic feat  is  to  be  accomplished  within  the  limited  space  of  a 
volume  octavo  or  quarto. 

In  speaking  of  Colonel  G.  T.  Denison  our  critic  says  that  "  a 
red  flag  has  t.he  same  effect  upon  him  as  a  member  of  another 
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p7-der  of  creation"!  Does  Mr.  Collins  not  see  a  very  large  bull 
in  this  sentence  somewhere  in  addition  to  the  one  referred  to  in 
the  hackneyed  simile  ? 

Mr.  Koberts  must  have  felt  pleased  when  he  read  that  Mr. 
Collins  considered  him  not  only  "virile,"  but  also  "manly." 
But  it  is  no  doubt  quite  a  surprise  to  Professors  Bailey,  Hind 
and  Macoun  to  learn  that  it  was  merely  their  "  names  "  and  not 
they  themselves  that  have  been  "  industriously  garnering  and 
putting  to  the  general  stock  of  English  literature." 

In  conclusion,  however,  to  give  our  new  critic  the  praise  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  displays  a  much  better  knowledge  of  many  other  things  than 
of  plain,  old-fashioned  English  Grammar. 

Toronto.  Sigma. 


WET  GRASS. 

Like  Herr  Diogenes  Teufelsdroeck  or  the  Roof  Philosopher,  I 
have  a  watch-tower  overlooking  a  great  city;  from  its  windows 
I  can  see  every  hour  of  the  day,  if  I  choose  to  look,  the  waters 
of  a  mighty  lake.  I  have  looked  so  often  that  I  know  it  as  a  lover 
knows  the  face  of  his  mistress,  with  its  every  flitting  shadow, 
change  of  feature,  phase  of  expression.  I  never  weary. 
"Age  cannot  change,  nor  passion  stale 
Her  infinite  variety." 

The  clouds  that  hung  above  thee  all  yesterday,  heavily  even 
and  grey,  making  thee  but  a  dull-coloured  ribbon  on  their 
skirts,  have  dropped  down  to-day  and  blotted  out  thy  face  in  a 
mist  of  rain.  Oftenest  thou  art  a  broad  wall  of  deepest  blue, 
rising  against  the  last  houses  threateningly.  All  thy  changes 
bring  new  delight.  Once  I  looked  and  saw  thee  seething  in  a 
white  fire,  all  thy  waves  molten  and  glowing,  marble  snow  moved 
by  a  welling  life  within.  The  next  day  thou  wert  all  one  steely 
glitter,  like  unto  transparent  glass  ;  the  next,  the  wall  was 
down,  thrown  flat,  and  thou  looked  the  living  troubled  sea  thou 
art,  long  lines  of  white-caps  rolling  to  the  low  beach  and  break- 
ing there  so  plainly  in  the  bright  sunlight.  I  could  almost  hear 
their  thunderous  roar. 

I  could  not  stay  apart  from  thee,  and  so  in  midwinter  I  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  thee  across  long  plains  of  snow,  swept  by  fierce 
winds.  Nothing  but  drifted  snow  underfoot,  hard  and  white, 
moulded  and  carved  in  all  manner  of  curious  devices  by  the 
sculptor-wind  that  came  driving  his  long  snakes  of  snow  along 
the  glaring  levels.  Still  I  could  not  see  thee.  I  came  nearer 
and  nearer  till  the  snow  rose  in  a  huge  drift  before  me.  Cross- 
ing the  rounded  hillock  I  beheld  thee  !  crisping  dark,  green  and 
mysterious  above  the  white  snow. 

Thalasse !  Thalasse  I  as  the  Grecian  vanguard  cried  when 
from  the  summit  of  the  lofty  hill  their  land -wearied  eyes  first 
caught  the  distant  flash  of  their  beloved  sea.  I  stood  and  feasted 
my  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  thy  winter  waves,  green  under  the 
fateful  sky,  and  thy  mimic  Greenland  coast  with  its  ice-bergs, 
its  glaciers  and  wave-eaten  cliffs. 

Then  I  iiad  to  say  farewell  and  1  turned  from  thee  with  a 
promise,  a  longing  and  a  dream  of  the  days  of  summer.  Then 
my  Lake,  I  shall  bathe  me  in  thy  waters ;  in  stormy  afternoons 
heaving  shoreward  on  the  back  of  some  huge  billow  to  the 
lonely  beach  of  sand ;  in  the  stillness  of  fresh  mornings  when 
the  spirits  of  the  air  as  the  old  Greeks  dreamed,  caress  the 
naked  body  ;  in  breathless  noons  when  all  things  quiver  in  the 
heat,  plunging  from  the  granite  step  of  some  little  island,  down, 
down  into  the  transparent  coolness,  and  leaving  the  hot  day  and 
the  fevered  earth-life  behind. 

BOHEMIEN. 


CONVOCATION  HALL   AND   THE   LTTERARY  SOCIETY. 

Visitors  to  the  College  on  Convocation  Day  would  have  looked 
in  vain  on  their  programmes  for  an  announcement  of  one  part  of  the 
proceedings.  That  part  was  the  music  furnished  from  the  gallery  by 
the  performers  on  horns,  kazoos,  and  other  such  instruments.  The 
manipulators  of  these  instruments  succeeded  admirably  in  preventing 
the  audience  from  hearing  much  of  the  President's  address.  One  can 
hardly  say  that  this  loss  was  compensated  for  by  the  strains  of  sweet 
harmony  from  the  gallery.  Whether  a  suitable  return  was  made  to  the 
President  for  his  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy  to  every  student  of 
University  College,  is  at  least  questionable.  It  is  most  certain  that  few 
of  the  audience  were  enchanted  with  the  music  referred  to, 


The  same  kind  of  entertainment  has  often  in  the  past  been  furnished 
to  those  who  have  attended  the  public  meetings  of  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Society.  It  is  beyond  question  that  such  conduct  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  success  of  our  public  meetings.  Difficulty  enough  must  in 
any  case  be  found  in  carrying  on  a  series  of  pubhc  meetings.  It  is 
rather  too  bad  that  this  difficulty  should  be  increased  by  any  member 
of  the  Society.  The  reception  given  him  by  the  occupants  of  the 
gallery  does  not  much  conduce  to  awaken  enthusiasm  or  inspire  confi- 
dence in  one  appointed  to  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  evening's 
programme.  The  music  of  tin  horns  is  not  likely  to  attract  to  these 
meetings  large  or  interested  audiences. 

Those  who  indulge  in  this  amusement  on  such  an  occasion  are  doing 
a  great  injustice  especially  to  the  speakers.  '  I  do  not  say  that  this  in- 
justice is  intentional.  I  do  not  assert  and  would  be  slow  to  believe 
that  any  member  of  the  Society  deliberately  sets  himself  to  render  th'e 
attempt  to  speak  a  failure.  Still,  since  those  appointed  to  this  duty  are 
not  usually  so  well-trained  as  to  be  able  to  speak  in  spite  of  constant 
interruption,  failure  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  such  interruptions  as 
speakers  at  our  public  meetings  meet  with.  When  we  consider  that  one 
selected  to  represent  the  society  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  has  a  good 
deal  of  labour  to  perform,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
he  shall  be  treated  with  common  courtesy  while  endeavoring  to  perform 
the  duty  assigned  him. 

If  our  public  meetings  are  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  Society  or 
the  College  they  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  people 
of  culture  and  taste.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  such  an  audi- 
ence will  very  often  submit  to  the  torture  inflicted  by  the  instruments 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  musicians  of  the  gallery.  The  fact  is  that 
people  of  even  ordinary  cultivation  look  upon  such  conduct  as  a  species 
of  rowdyism,  and  resent  it  as  such. 

The  Society  owes  the  use  of  Convocation  Hall  for  its  public  meetings 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Council.    It  is  surely  due  to  the  Council  that  no ' 
conduct  disagreeable  to  its  members  be  exhibited  at  these  meetings. 
And  the  President  has  expressed  very  distinctly  his  disapproval  of  the 
horn-blowing  usually  heard  on  such  occasions. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  both  at  the  public  and 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  that  a  species  of  rowdyism  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  correct  thing.  Those  who  wish  to  keep  untarnished 
the  reputation  of  the  Society  ought  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that 
any  such  condyct  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  Society  has  for  its  aim  the 
cultivation  of  the  powers  of  thought  and  expression  in  its  members.  If 
is  allowed  gradually  to  become  a  sort  of  substitute  for  a  bar-room,  the 
sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better. 

The  above  remarks  are  offered  with  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Society.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agents  in  the  student's  training.  Loyalty  to  the  Society,  true 
esprit  de  corps  demands  that  every  member  shall  strive  to  keep  it  free 
from  anything  that  will  prevent  the  attainment  of  its  end. 

J.  McD.  Duncan. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  prospects  for  a  very  successful  year  in  musical  matters 
in  University  College  are  most  encouraging.  The  Glee  Club, 
numbering  already  over  fifty  carefully  selected  voices,  is 
practising  a  part  song,  "  The  Rose  of  Woerthersee,"  by  Th. 
Koshat,  to  be  given  at  the  coming  public  debate,  on  Friday 
evening,  the  14th  of  November.  Prof.  F.  H.  Torrington  has  con- 
sented to  take  charge  of  the  Club  this  year,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  if  properly  supported  by  the  members,  he  will  be  able 
to  produce  excellent  results.  Last  year,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Glee  Club  was  not  a  success.  The  music  was  not  care- 
fully selected ;  a  good  deal  of  it  had  been  given  before,  and  the 
Club  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  fall  back  on  such  pieces 
as  '  Kemo  Kimo,'  '  Litoria,'  and  other  sadly  familiar  selections,  in 
order  to  keep  going  at  all.  The  Club  practised  almost  exclu- 
sively for  concerts  held  outside  of  Toronto,  and  evidently  thought 
that  anything  would  do  for  the  public  debates.  In  view  of  this, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Club  got  the  annual  grant  of  $50  last 
year  without  any  opposition.  Really  the  performance  of  the  Club 
at  the  Conversazione  was  a  lamentable  and  humiliating  exhibi- 
tion. 

This  year  when  the  officers  of  the  Club  interviewed  Mr.  Tor- 
rington in  reference  to  his  taking  the  position  of  conductor,  he 
frankly  stated  his  opinion  of  last  year's  performances,  and  told 
them  that  he  could  not  accept  the  position  until  he  was  assured 
that  the  Club  would  undertake  some  serious  work — Cantata,  or 
something  of  that  kind — with  a  view  of  producing  it  at  the  Con- 
versazione. In  short,  if  the  Club  wished  to  endanger  its  own 
reputation,  and  that  of  its  conductor  by  repeating  last  year's  per- 
formance, he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  With  these  views 
the  Club  entirely  acquiesced,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Literary  Society  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  promise  of  pecu- 
*niary  assistance  from  that  body,      The  result,  as  reported  in 
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The  'Varsity  last  week,  was  that  $350  was  granted  to  the  Glee 
Club,  on  condition  of  the  Cantata  being  produced  in  a  creditable 
and  satisfactory  manner.  There  has  been  considerable  grumbling 
over  this  large  grant,  but  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  any- 
thing Mr.  Torrington  undertakes  always  proves  a  success.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  performance  at  next  year's  Conversazione  is 
completed,  there  will  be  no  grumbling,  but  the  heartiest  congra- 
tulation. 

The  Cantata  selected  by  Mr.  Torrington,  is  Max  Briich's 
Frithsjof,"  a  work  produced  at  the  Buffalo  Saengerfest  last  year, 
where  Mr.  Torrington  heard  it.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Cantata,  and  predicts  a  great  popularity  for 
it  in  Toronto.  The  Club  has  good  officers,  enthusiastic  members, 
an  able  conductor,  and  good  music  in  preparation.  With  such 
prospects  the  Glee  Club  should  be  an  unqualified  success  this 
year. 

Mr.  Bayley,  of  the  Queen's  Own  Band,  has  made  a  proposition 
to  the  authorities  of  University  College,  to  furnish  five  Saturday 
afternoon  concerts  of  chamber  music  in  Convocation  Hall.  His 
request  has  been  acceded  to,  and  the  Literary  Society  has  given 
the  use  of  its  name  as  patron.  Mr.  Bayley  will  furnish  pro- 
grammes of  string  quartettes,  trios,  and  vocal  music.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Herr  Jacobsen,  Prof.  Haslam,  of  Norwood  College, 
and  another.  Tickets  for  the  series  of  five  concerts  will  be,  to 
undergraduates,  $1.00;  for  others,  $2.00.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  concerts  will  be  well  patronized,  as  all  the  players  are  good 
musicians. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Thomson,  well  known  in  Toronto  musical  circles, 
has  a  project  on  foot  for  the  giving  of  several  concerts  in  Convo- 
cation Hall  during  the  winter,  if  he  can  secure  the  consent  of  the 
College  Council.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  successful.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  from  the  above  review,  that  musical  matters  are 
booming  at  University  College.  Haut  Boy. 


A  MEMORY. 

She  leans  at  tlie  window  watchinj; 
Where  the  sky  and  the  sen  embrace, 
The  wind  with  soft  fingers  tangling 
Her  hair  over  neck  and  face. 

She  heeds  not  the  wind  nor  listens 
To  the  sound  of  songs  from  the  bay  ; 
For  a  white-winged  ship  in  the  distance 
Flutters  and  flees  away. 

'■  IV/iere  are  thy  secret  sepulchres. 
With  their  funeral  luinds,  O  sea  ? 
The  ships  sail  in,  the  ships  sail  out. 

But  he  never  can  come  to  me.''' 


"THESE  .-\RE  A  FRESHMAN'S  QUESTIONS." 

— Marlowe,  Faust  us,  Act  2 

I. 

Oh  why 

Is  it  that  ever  thus  I  grieve  and  sigh, 

Since  first  I  donned 
The  Freshman's  cap  and  gown  ?  (and,  by-the-bye, 
Straight  unto  the  photographer 

Right  soon  did  hie), 
What  time,  in  Autumn's  sedgy  pools, 
The  hoarse  frog  crooned  a  ditty  to  his  mate, 
Mayhaps  full  wisely  did  frog-poet  prate 

01  how  the  weary  moon,  for  aye 
Down  gazing  on  this  world  of  weary  fools, 
Slow  climbs  the  sky. 

II. 

As  I 

Remarked  before,  I  seek  in  sadness,  why, 
Why  Fresh — er — I 


Mean — eh — First  Year  Men — should  be  thought  small  fry  ? 
And^why  the  unfresh  undergrads 

The  fresh  should  guy  ? 
And  what  is  that  outlandish  rhyme, 
(To  me  may  not  this  careless  taunt  be  flung, 
"  Go  to  !  You  question  with  an  idle  tongue.  ') 

Litoria?  Was  it  the  cry  SWC? 
Of  Choctaw  braves,  who,  in  the  olden  time. 
For  scalps  did  vie  ? 

III. 

Let's  try 

If  peradventure  Gilead  may  supply 

A  soothing  balm 
To  ease  a  "  Freshman's  "  woes — O  Sucii 
Comitesque,  let's  not  scowl  dark, 

Mutter  "  O  Fie, 
Fie  on't  !  "  like  Hamlet  i'  the  play  ; 
But  facing  all  the  dangers  coming  nigh. 
Await  we  bravely,  with  undaunted  hearts, 

The  Artful  Maiden  Mistress  of  the  Arts  ! 
Me  doth  that  dread  name  terrify 

To  silence  ;  being,  but — ^alas  the  day  ! — ■ 

A  Freshman  Shy. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  last  night, 
President  Teefy  presiding.  The  attendance  at  the  opening  was 
slim,  but  increased  numbers,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  an  elec- 
tion, soon  filled  the  hall  to  such  an  extent  that  the  want  of  proper 
seating  capacity  became  painfully  evident.  Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin  read 
the  minutes,  and  then  apparently  not  appreciating  the  prominence 
of  his  position  retired.  Mr.  A.  13.  Thompson  took  his  place.  The 
essay  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  McBrady.  His  theme  was  "  Patriotism." 
This  old  but  never-antiquated  subject  he  treated  in  an  attractive 
manner.  His  style  was  easy,  his  illustrations  well  chosen,  quota- 
tions apt.  Patriotism,  said  the  essayist,  gains  in  energy  as  it  nar- 
rows in  extent.  Civilization  has  not  lessened  its  hold  ;  it  has 
transformed  it  into  a  virtue.  Love  of  country  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  finest  poems.  Christianity  has  not  abolished,  it  has 
purified  patriotic  love.  Absence  from  the  Home  Land  heightens 
our  affection  for  it.    Patriotism  is  of  God  ;  it  is  divine. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott  followed  the  essayist  with  a  reading,  based  on 
an  incident  in  the  Southern  war.  It  was  entitled,  "  Going  up 
head." 

After  division  followed  a  lively  debate  on  the  subject,  "  Re- 
solved, that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  should  be  a  final  court 
of  appeal. ' 

In  the  Second  and  Fourth  Year  Division, 

T.  B,  P.  Stewart  consented  to  open  the  discussion  in  the  absence 
of  the  appointed  leader.  If  Mr.  Stewart  continues  to  improve  as 
he  did  while  making  his  maiden  speech  before  the  Society,  he  may 
reap  success  in  other  than  poetic  fields.  He  argued  that  the 
necessity  of  appealing  to  the  Privy  Council  caused  only  a  large 
and  useless  expenditure  of  money  in  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  case, 
while  in  that  of  the  Boundary  Award  equal  satsfaction  could  have 
been  obtained  at  home.  Already  in  Canada  we  have  courts 
affording  all  necessary  facilities  for  appeals,  and  certainly  we 
have  material  to  constitute  a  reliable  tribunal.  "In  fact,  gentle- 
men, there  is  enough  courting  in  Canada  without  conducting  a 
privy  court  across  the  Atlantic." 

J.  A.  V.  Preston  resolved  the  subject  into  one  of  independence, 
and  argued  against  change  when  the  present  is  good  enough. 
To  surrender  the  court  of  final  appeal  to  a  dependent  colony 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  English  Constitution.  The 
effect  indirectly  is  to  widen  the  field  of  the  Canadian  lawyer 
by  affording  the  opportunity  of  appearing  at  the  English  Bar, 
and  to  render  the  Canadian  Judges  careful  by  the  submission 
of  their  decisions  to  the  Privy  Council.  Finally  we  have  a 
guarantee  of  unbiassed  judgments  in  the  absence  of  all  personal 
interest  among  the  members  of  this  Council. 

The  excitement  of  this  speaker  tends  to  give  a  slightly  unnatural 
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pitch  to  his  voice  and  an  unevcnness  of  delivery.  When  further 
practice  has  removed  this  Mr.  Preston  will  certainly  make  a  clear 
and  pleasing  speaker. 

Mr.  Talbot  followed.  He  proceeded  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  contended  that  this  idea  of  carrying  our  disputes  away  to  the 
court  of  the  Queen  was  but  a  relic  ot  the  feudal  system.  Cana- 
dians, like  Americans,  have  overcome  the  greatest  of  obstacles  to 
national  development,  and,  like  Americans,  they  can  govern  them- 
selves to  the  fullest  extent,  and  find  in  themselves  a  full  and  true 
fountain  of  equity  and  justice.  In  Mr.  Talbot  the  Society  has  a 
concise  speaker,  replete  with  ingenuous  argument. 

J.  A.  Collins  maintained  for  the  negative  that  we  must  discuss 
the  question  having  regard  to  Canada  as  it  is,  a  set  of  divided 
provinces,  with  diverse  interests,  with  sects  and  languages  widely 
different.  Hence  the  clear  necessity  of  a  court  capable  of  ad- 
judicating impartiall}'  between  them,  a  court  which  cannot  be  con- 
stituted from  among  themselves,  especially  when  the  selection  of 
occupants  of  the  bench  is  so  greatly  in  danger  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  party  considerations. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Irwin  followed  in  support 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  connected  the  subject  of  last  week's 
debate  with  that  under  discussion,  regarding  both  as  leading  up 
to  Independence.  He  found  an  argument  against  the  carrying  of 
the  Caldwell  v. McLaren  caseto  the  Privy  Council  in  the  vast  expense 
entailed  by  such  a  course,  noted  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the 
English  Judges  in  the  above  cited  case,  and  concluded  with  a  plea 
for  independance. 

Responding  to  numerous  calls,  Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  spoke.  His 
speech  concluding  the  debate.  He  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
the  dearth  of  speakers,  on  a  subject  which  had  been  aired  from 
every  platform  in  the  country,  and  worn  threadbare  in  political 
service.  He  considered  the  preceding  speaker's  allusion  to  the 
ignorance  ot  the  Privy  Council  Judges  on  such  a  minor  question 
as  to  what  a  dam  was  or  was  not,  as  out-of-place.  It  was  not  an 
absolute  necessity  nor  was  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  any 
judge  should  be  proficient  in  the  details  of  all  subjects,  a  judge 
should  know  law,  not  facts  necessarily.  "The  Privy  Court  "  con- 
cluded the  speaker,  "  is  a  blessing  to  Canada  and  far  from  the 
curse  that  the  affirmative  would  have  it  supposed  to  be. 

After  expressing  a  very  favourable  opinion  ot  Mr.  McBrady's 
essay,  the  Chairman  proceeded  to  sum  up  and  decide  the  de- 
bate. He  placed  particular  stress  on  the  argument  "  Justice 
must  proceed  from  the  Crown,  the  Crown  is  the  fountain  head 
of  all  justice,"  advanced  by  the  negative,  and  mainly  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  it,  and  the  poor  way  in  which  the  affirma- 
tive meet  it,  gave  the  debate  to  the  negative. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Chc.irraan  expressed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Canadian  judges,  and  testified  also  to  his  be- 
lief in  the  wisdom  of  self-government. 

In  the  other  division,  presided  over  by  Mr.  McKay,  the  same 
subject  was  debated  with  the  same  result. 

The  affirmative  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  Russell,  Hodges  and 
Boultbee.  Messrs.  Ross,  Duncan  and  Jones  successfully  main- 
tained the  negative. 

Mr.  Hodges  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of  this  year's  Fresh- 
man class  to  speak  before  the  Society,  and  while  we  hope  that  his 
indisposition  to  wearing  the  academical  robe  is  not  an  indication 
of  a  too  intensely  radical  spirit  among  his  class,  we  are  glad  to 
accept  his  speech,  along  with  those  of  Messrs.  Boultbee  and  Jones, 
as  an  augury  ot  the  talent  existing  among  the  Freshmen. 

On  re-assembling  the  standing  business  of  the  Society  was  trans- 
acted. The  motion  to  place  the  Toronto  News  on  file  in  the  read- 
ing room  was  made  and  defeated.  The  election  of  a  first  year  re- 
presentative on  the  General  Committee  was  conducted  amid  con- 
siderable excitement,  reminding  one  faintly  of  a  genuine  literary 
society  contest.  The  vote  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  R.  L. 
Johnson  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  T.  A.  Gibson,  by  a  majority  of  two. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society  met  m  Class- 
room No.  8  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  increase  in  the  number  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  Professor  Young  had  volunteered  to  read  a  paper  on 
"  Soluble  Irreducible  Equations  of  Prime  Degrees."  Professor  Gal- 
braith  occupied  the  chair. 

Before  proceeding  directly  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper,  Professor 
Young  demonstrated  two  or  three  beautiful  laws  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  German  authors,  one  of  which,  however,  had  never  been 
proved  before, 


The  solution  of  equations  of  the  sixth  degree  and  fifth  (except  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases)  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  masters  of 
analysis.  To  Professor  Young  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  satisfactory 
solutions  of  such  equations. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  paper  he  gave  his  celebrated  solution  of 
the  fifth  degree,  establishing  the  universal  criterion  as  to  their  solubility. 

After  being  the  recipient  of  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society, 
Prof  Young  retired  amid  loud  applause.  His  paper  is  to  appear  in  a 
few  weeks  in  a  prominent  American  journal. 

Mr.  T.  Mulvey,  B.A.,  then  proceeded  with  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments in  acoustics. 

Neat  solutions  of  problems  were  given  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson. 

Problems  were  also  solved  by  J.  E.  Martin,  S.  A.  Henderson  and  J. 
C.  Stuart.    Mr.  Witton  was  elected  representative  for  the  ist  year. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Club  met  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Moss  Hall.  The  President, 
Mr.  Sykes,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  entire  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  conducted  in  French, 
some  of  the  members  showing  considerable  fluency.  Three  new  mem- 
bers were  nominated,  after  which  the  elections  for  the  vacant  offices 
took  place,  resulting  as  follows  : — Vice-President,  Mr.  T.  Rowan ;  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  T.  Logic  ;  Councillor  of  the  ist  year,  Mr.  Dales  ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Gale  ;  the  two  latter  being  elected  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Rowan  then  read  a  well-composed  essay  on  Victor  Hugo,  the 
style  of  which  was  peculiarly  French,  some  of  the  periods  being  marked 
by  an  electrifying  impulse  that  would  not  be  unworthy  of  that  great 
savant  himself. 

Mr.  Kent  gave  the  principal  idioms  of  /aire  in  a  short  dialogue. 

Mr.  McPherson  read  a  selection  from  one  of  Hugo's  poems  in  a 
creditable  manner. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  "  Is  the  abolition  of  text  books  in 
French  in  University  College  desirable  ?"  was  postponed  till  a  future 
meeting  of  the  Club. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  term  was  held  last  Tuesday  evening, 
with  a  larger  attendance  than  usual. 

Routine  business  was  then  gone  through,  including  thirteen  proposals 
for  membership.  The  new  President,  Prof  Ramsay  Wright,  F.R.M.S., 
delivered  an  inaugural  address,  taking  as  his  subject  a  hitherto  unknown 
form  of  sporocyst  of  a  Trematode  (allied  to  the  "  liver-fluke")  which  he 
had  recently  discovered  among  some  fresh  water  plants.  Mere  beginners 
in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  were  thus  impressed  with  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  doing  valuable  original  work  on  materials  easily 
within  their  reach.  In  this  connection  also,  the  life  history  of  the 
Trematode  was  presented  in  a  very  attractive  and  interesting  form  and 
illustrated  with  diagrams. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  one  member  sought  an  expla- 
nation of  one  of  the  profoundest  problems  affecting  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, whilst  another,  evidently  imbued  with  a  profoundly  intense  love 
for  the  festive  bivalve,  anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  liable  to  become  the 
final  host  of  a  dire  Trematode  parasite  ! 

Mr.  George  Acheson,  M.A.,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  oflfice  of 
First  Vice-President,  which,  owing  to  his  multifarious  engagements,  the 
Society  was  bound  to  accept. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  been  invaluable  as  an  officer  and  member  of  the 
Society  ever  since  its  organization  some  five  years  ago,  and  only  those 
who  have  been  in  constant  attendance  at  the  Society's  meetings  can 
form  an  adequate  appreciation  of  his  services  and  inspiring  enthusiasm 
in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McCallum,  B.A.,  Fellow  in  Biology,  was  then  nominated 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  Hall,  B.A.,  for  First  Vice-President,  and  was  elected  by 
acclamation. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  take  place  a  week  from  next 
Tuesday,  and  the  programme  will  be  announced  in  next  week's  'Varsity 
as  well  as  on  the  bulletin  board. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  weekly  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  Moss  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening. 

The  leader,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Duncan,  conducted  the  opening  devotional 
exercises  and  spoke  on  Nehemiah  vi.  4.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  hero 
and  his  followers  was  dwelt  upon  as  necessary  to  their  success.  The 
same  earnest  purpose  is  necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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work.  The  life  and  death  of  Christ  were  pointed  out  as  the  source  of 
inspiration  and  power.  He  is  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth.  The 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  urged  to  earnest  work  for  the  Master 
m  the  College. 

After  devotions  led  by  Messrs.  McKay  and  Drummond,  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod  spoke.  He  mooted  the  question  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in 
connection  with  University  College.  He  quoted  the  authority  of  Presi- 
dent AVilson  and  others  on  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  such  a  building. 
Mr.  McLeod  also  gave  briefly  a  report  of  the  Peterborough  Convention. 
Attention  is  directed  to  a  full  report  of  this  Convention  in  anuther  column. 

The  meeting  of  the  AssociaHon  next  week  will  be  addressed  by  Hon. 
S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C 


'VARSITY  SPORT. 

Matters  in  this  direction  have  been  exceedingly  dull  during  the 
last  few  days.  Practices  have  been  insignificant,  and  generally 
there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  interest  which  character- 
ized the  beginning  of  the  season.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
with  more  favourable  weather  and  with  the  renewed  interest 
which  the  near  approach  of  important  matches  brings,  things  will 
brighten  on  both  sides  of  the  lawn.  The  matches  of  the  week  have 
been  few  and  unimportant.    They  were  these  : — 

'Varsity,  vs.  "Victoria  (Association.)     Result,  one  to  one. 

'Varsity  vs.  Upper  Canada  (Rugby),  a  win  for  Upper  Canada, 
four  points  to  nothing. 

'varsity   vs.   VICTORIA  F.  B.  C. 

The  Victoria  Club  made  their  second  appearance  on  the  lawn 
this  season  on  Saturday  last  and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  won 
the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of  the  "  Dribbling  Game,"  by  an  ex- 
cellent exhibition  of  Foot  Ball.  The  play  throughout  was  of  a 
superior  kind  and  reflected  great  credit  on  both  teams.  All 
through  the  'Varsity  had  slightly  the  better  of  the  play.  The  re- 
sult was  a  draw,  each  side  scoring  once.  The  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture in  the  play  of  the  'Varsity  team  was  the  excellence  of  the  left 
division  of  the  field,  Senkler,  Aylen,and  Chrystal  played  and  passed 
magnificently,  and  the  playing  of  the  left  half  back,  Sliter  (?)  was 
exceedingly  good.  The  othtr  side  of  the  field  showed  a  tendency 
at  times  to  weakness.  The  defence  behind  the  half-backs  was 
excellent.  All  that  the  team  requires  is  a  little  strengthening 
on  the  right  to  make  it  perfect.  The  following  were  the  eleven  : — 
Goal,  Garreth  ;  Backs,  Jackson  and  Hogarth  ;  half-backs. 
Mustard  and  Sliter  ;  forwards,  Aylen,  Senkler,  Crystal  ;  Sykes, 
McCulloch  and  Miller. 

'varsity  vs.    UPPER  CANADA. 

After  the  handy  way  in  which  the  'Varsity  defeated  the  college 
team  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting  several  weeks  ago, 
the  result  of  the  game  on  Tuesday  last  was  somewhat  unex- 
pected. And  not  only  were  the  supporters  of  the  'Varsity  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  but  they  were  also  disappointed  at  the 
poor  form  shewn  by  the  team.  Generally  with  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions, the  'Varsity  team  played  a  careless  game  ;  little  more 
can  be  said  of  their  opponents,  for  taking  the  play  all  through  a 
poorer  exhibition  of  Rugby  Foot  Ball  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
seen  on  the  lawn.  The  game  all  through  was  a  series  of  scrim- 
mages or  rather  we  should  say  of  rough  and-tumble  mauls. 
The  only  advantage  gained  was  a  touch-down,  obtained  under 
rather  doubtful  circumstances  by  Upper  Canada,  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  half.  Although  the  touch  was  right  in  goal  the  try 
was  badly  missed.  During  the  entire  game  the  'Varsity  showed 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  game,  their  play  was  loose  and  half- 
hearted. At  the  same  time  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to  all. 
Mustard,  Back,  Senkler  quarter-backs,  and  Elliott,  McCulloch  and 
McLean  among  the  forwards  played  well  from  first  to  last  ; 
especially  may  this  be  said  of  Senkler  whose  quarter-back  playing 
and  tackling  were  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  team's  play.  The 
following  were  the  'Varsity  fifteen  : — Mustard,  back  ;  Macdonald, 
Scott,  and  Smith,  half-backs ;  Morrice  and  Senkler,  Quarter- 
Backs ;  forwards,  McCulloch,  Boyd,  McLean,  Bruce,  Silverthorn, 
Nicholson,  Elliott,  Cronyn,  and  McLaren. 

the  m'gill  match. 

Arrangements  are  completed  for  the  match  with  McGill  next 
Saturday.  Our  team  will  leave  the  Union  Station  by  the  CP. 
R.,  at  7.55  p.  m.,  arrive  in  Montreal  about  8.30  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Returning  they  will  leave  and  arrive  about  the  same  hours. 
It  is  expected  that  quite;  a  number  besides  the  members  of  the 
team  will  go  down.    The  rate  is  very  low — $5.00  for  return  tick- 


et. A  visit  to  Montreal  is  an  enjoyable  one  at  any  time  and  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  cannot  fail  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting. 

In  respect  to  the  match  itself,  the  somewhat  sorry  exhibition  of 
last  Tuesday  weakens  to  some  extent  our  former  high  estimation 
of  the  strength  of  the  team;  but  our  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  'Varsity  Club  to  win  still  remains.  This  is  pretty  much  the 
opinion  of  Football  men  in  Montreal.  McGill  is  not  regarded  by 
them  as  a  strong  team  and  in  no  way  as  good  a  team  as  that  of  last 
year.  Already  this  season  they  have  been  severely  defeated  by  both 
the  Montreal  and  the  Britannia  Clubs. 


The  following  letter  has  been  handed  to  us  for  insertion.  We 
insert  it  as  coming  from  a  prominent  member  of  the  Rugby  team, 
and  one  who  is  certainly  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  writes. 
Similar  rumors  of  disaffection  among  the  team  generally  on  ac- 
count of  certain  irregularities  have  reached  our  ears  from  time  to 
time  ;  we  hope  that  now  the  grievances  have  been  so  publicly  made 
known,  the  Committee  will  see  the  necessity  for  their  immediate 
correction. 

What  the  writer  says  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  constant 
practice  between  now  and  Saturday  next  we  heartily  endorse. 

lo  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir  : — 

[  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Rugby  game,  to  the  very  unwonted  and  desultory  manner  in 
which  things,  so  far,  appear  to  have  been  carried  on.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  non-success  of  the 
Team,  which,  from  the  very  outset  gave  fair  promise  of  even  bet- 
tering the  very  creditable  record  of  last  year. 

That  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  to  work  on,  and  that 
of  a  superior  kind,  no  one  will  deny.  Yet,  judging  from  recent 
results,  and  the  few  ill-attended  practices,  something  must  be  very 
far  wrong. 

This  state  of  affairs  must  immediately  be  checked  if  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  the  'Varsity  Fifteen  are  to  be  maintained. 

To  this  end,   I  would  make  the  following  lew  suggestions  : 

Elect  a  permanent  captain  and  abandon  the  system  of  choos- 
ing one  anew  for  each  match. 

In  choosing  a  captain  (which  should  be  done  by  ballot)  eare 
should  be  taken  that  he  not  only  be  a  good  player,  but  also  that 
he  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game  and  possess  the  entire 
confidence  of,  at  least  the  majority  of  the  fifteen. 

Let  the  captain,  when  appointed,  see  to  it  that  there  be  no 
longer  existing  that  painfully  evident  absence  of  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  so  noticeable  in  the  few  practices  that  have  recently 
taken  place,  and  which  has  been  the  distinctive  point  of  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  preceding  year's  team. 

Let  there  be  no  favoriteism  shewn  in  choosing  the  team,  for 
this  would  be  simply  dishonest — and  an  injustice  to  the  good  play- 
ers who,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  playing,  diserve  a  place  on  the 
team. 

Lastly,  let  there  be  punctual,  regular  and  well-attended  prac- 
tices, with  as  many  practice-matches  with  other  first  fifteens  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable  ;  and  let  every  man  play  for  the  love  of 
the  game,  and  with  the  interests  of  the  first  fifteen  at  heart  ;  and 
not  in  order  to  satisfy  personal  vanity  or  selfishness,  by  coveting 
a  place  on  the  team,  in  which  he  has  no  honest  right. 

On  the  members  of  the  committee  devolves,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  the  team  ;  and  it  is  to 
them,  no  less  than  to  all  the  members  of  the  club,  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  game  will  look  for,  and  expect  to  find,  that 
liearty,  unbiassed  and  honest  co-operation  in  this  much-needed 
reform,  without  which  nothing  need  be  expected. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  we  would  suggest  fhe  names  of 
Messrs.  R.  G.  Macdonald  and  J.  S.  McLean  as  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  qualified  to  fill  the  position  of  captain. 

"  M." 


football  notes. 

With  one  or  two  changes  the  Rugby  team  published  above  will 
be  the  team  for  Montreal.  The  Association  Club  will  be  repre- 
sented in  Gait  at  the  Tournament  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by  pretty 
much  the  same  team  as  played  Saturday  last. 

Toronto  beat  'Varsity  24  to  nothing.  McGill  suffered  a  pre- 
cisely similar  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Montreal  Football  Club. 
Montreal  and  Toronto  meet  next  Thursday.    The  result  of  this 
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match  ought  to  be  the  foundation  for  interesting  and  reasonable 
conclusion  for  our  fifteen. 

The  bottom  has  completely  fallen  out  of  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Sports  scheme.  From  the  commencement  the  success  of  the 
project  has  appeared  doubtful.  It  met  witn  the  favour  of  but  few 
in  our  own  College,  and  as  regards  McGill  it  seems  there  to  have 
received  even  worse  treatment.  The  interest  taken  in  general 
athletics  \n  the  College,  and  indeed  out  of  it,  generally  is  small, 
and  appears  each  year  to  be  grov/ing  less. 

The  Intercollegiate  Football  Association,  to  include  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Toronto,  Victoria,  and  Queen's  Universities,  and  Knox 
College,  the  formation  of  which  has  been  under  consideration  tor 
some  time  past,  is  likely  this  season  to  become  an  established 
fact.  Negociations  are  now  pending  for  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution embodying  the  scheme.  A  trophy  is  to  be  procured 
and  annually  competed  for,  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Kingston 
or  Cobourg. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Intercollegiate  Football 
Association  was  held  in  New  York  last  week.  The  clubs  repre- 
sented were  those  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  Colleges, 
Columbia  having  withdrawn.  One  of  the  several  amendments 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  rules  of  play  alters  the  scoring  to  the 
following  :  Six  points  to  be  counted  for  a  goal  scored  from  a 
touch-down,  five  points  for  a  goal  from  a  free  kick,  four  points  for 
a  touch-down  from  which  no  goa!  is  scored,  and  two  points  for 
every  safety  touch-down  made  by  the  opposing  side.  The  increase 
in  the  cost  of  safety  touch-downs  is  considered  an  important  move 
in  advance. 

The  comjietition  trophy  of  the  Ontario  Rugby  Union  has  been 
procured,  and  is  on  view  in  Ellis  and  Co.'s  window,  King  street. 
The  trophy  is  a  handsome  piece  of  work.  The  design  is  unique, 
massive,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  game  of  which  it  is  an 
emblem.  The  front  of  the  pedestal  bears  the  inscription  "  Ontario 
Rugby  Union  Challenge  Cup.  Established  1883."  Surrounding 
the  pedestal  is  a  band  of  miniature  Rugby  Eules,  on  one  of  which 
is  inscribed  "  Won  in  1883  by  the  Toronto  Football  Club."  The 
upper  portion  of  the  trophy  consists  of  a  large  Rugby  ball  resting 
in  the  crotch  made  by  four  flags  set  hurdle-wise,  fastened  with  a 
wreath  of  maple  leaves,  and  supported  by  the  grasp  of  two  sturdy 
figures  in  football  costume. 


Q.  O.  R.  NOTES. 

The  Company  paraded  for  battalion  diill  at  the  shed  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.    There  was  a  very  fair  turn-out. 

This  morning  the  Company  paraded  at  8.30  lor  a  field-day  with 
C  Company  Infantry  School  at  the  Fort.  A  team  of  ten  men 
from  the  Company  will  pull  a  team  from  C  Company  in  the  after- 
noon. 

On  Wednesday  evening  iiext  the  Company  will  parade  in 
marching  order  preparatory  to  inspection  by  Major-General  Mid- 
dleton  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Muster  roll-call  takes  place  on  Wednesday  evening.  Every 
man  must  be  on  parade  or  show  a  doctor's  certihcate. 

The  inspection  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  and  loth  Royal 
Grenadiers  will  take  place  in  the  Lacrosse  Grounds  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

There  tias  been  no  lack  of  good  recruits  this  year. 

The  rifle  match  takes  place  on  Saturday  next,  8th  November. 


DI-'VARSITIES. 

"  The  fine  new  iron  bridge  over  the  Taddle  has  been  compl  ," 

but  we  anticipate. 

There  is  one  man  in  the  first  year  who  is  too  busy  to  read  the  'Varsity 
Some  of  the  present  staff  would  like  to  change  places  with  this  hard- 
worked  individual. 

There  are  five  or  six  gentlemen  of  the  first  year  who  are  thinking 
seriously  of  clubbing  to  buy  the  'Varsity.    "  Union  is  strength." 

When  will  Prof.  Buckland  deliver  his  first  lecture  in  agriculture  ? 
Ans.  B.C.  855. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 

Mr.  A.  G.  F.  Lawrence,  B.A.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  ances- 
tral abode. 


There  will  probably  be  a  better  attendance  at  prayers  this  month,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  remarks  passed  on  October's  fines. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stevenson,  B.A.,  was  in  town  on  Thursday,  to  enter  the  Law 
Soeiety.  The  Secretary  of  the  Rugby  Football  Club  ought  to  have  seen 
"  Tap,"  the  weather  prophet,  about  the  prospects  of  fine  weather  on  the 
8th. 

The  bones  of  a  former  Mufti  were  resurrected  the  other  night  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Freshmen.  The  interview  took  place  amid  the  tradi- 
tional sulphurous  smoke  and  muffled  groan. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  C.  Whetham,  B.A.,  '84,  Fellow  in  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment of  University  College  has  recently  returned  from  Germany,  where 
he  spent  the  summer  vacation. 

Prof  J.  Playfair  McMurrich,  M.A.,  of  the  Guelph  Agaicultural  Col- 
lege, is  taking  a  post  graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore. 

H.  W.  L.  Mahood,  of  the  class  of  '87  is  now  attending  Victoria 
College, 

We  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Frost  should  have  taken  our 
little  joke  in  last  issue  more  seriously  than  was  intended.  We  under- 
stand that  he  has  charge  of  the  church  news  department  of  the  Glol>e, 
and  is  pursuing  a  course  in  Divinity,  at  Wycliffe  College. 

W.  P.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  '84,  is  doing  mission  work  at  Calgary,  N.  W.T. 
until  his  health  is  recovered. 

Milt.  Haight,  B.A.,  '84,  Silver  Medallist  in  Mathematics,  is  at  Port 
Hope. 

R.  K.  Sproule,  B.A.,  '84,  is  studying  law  at  Brantford. 

W.  G.  Milligan,  B.A.,  '84,  is  to  have  a  city  clerkship  in  this  city. 

R.  J.  Leslie,  B.A.,  '84,  is  at  Goderlch. 

J.  W.  Roswell,  B.A.,  '84,  is  settled  on  his  corner  lot  in  Manitoba.  He 
wanted  more  room  than  Ontario  could  supply. 

R.  U.  McPherson,  B.A.,  '83,  is  studying  law  with  Ferguson  &  Fer- 
guson, in  the  city. 

T.  C.  Robinette,  B.A.,  '84,  is  with  Maclaren,  Macdonald,  Merritt  & 
Shepley,  of  this  city. 

G.  Sale,  B.A.,  '84,  is  preaching. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McCallum,  B.A.,  Silver  MedaUist  in  Natural  Sciences  in 
1880,  has  been  appointed  Fellow  in  Biology. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Davison,  B.A.,  has  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination 
for  L.R.C.P.,  recently  held  in  London,  England. 

Shukman — MuNRO — At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  No.  15 
West  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York,  on  Wednesday  Oct.  ist,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  professor  of  metaphysics  at  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  to  Barbara  F.,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Munro, 
publisher,  of  New  York. — Acadia  Athenaum. 

Mr.  H.  Montgomery,  M.A.,  '77,  B.Sc,  exammer  in  Biology,  has 
taken  the  position  of  Professor  in  the  new  University  at  Grand  Forks, 
Dakota. 


FATE. 

A  sunbeam  kissed  a  river-ripple — "  Nay, 

Naught  shall  dissever  thee  and  me  !" 
In  night's  wide  darkness  passed  the  beam  away, 

The  ripple  mingled  with  the  sea. — John  Vance  Cheney. 


Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  Iht  e  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  ! 

Oliveu  Wendell  Holmes. 
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KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  students  in  the  First  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Canadian  Inter-Collegiate  Missionary  Alliance, 
which  opened  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  30,  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  Rev.  Principal  Castle,  of  McMaster  Hall.  The  meetings  will 
be  continued  until  Sunday  evening,  and  have  been,  so  far,  of  a  most 
interesting  character. 

Our  freshmen  have  lately  passed  with  safety  a  most  interesting  crisis 
in  their  careers  as  students — nothing  less  than  their  formal  reception 
into  the  confidence  of  the  seniors.  The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
in  excellent  style,  and  the  impromptu  replies  of  the  juniors  were  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  Upon  the  whole  a  very  pleasant  and,  we  trust,  pro- 
fitable time  was  spent.  We  cannot  but  think  an  affair  of  this  kind  a 
very  superior  substitute  for  the  traditional  "  initiation." 

In  last  weeks  notes  reference  was  made  to  Professor  Neff,  who  is  at 
))resent  giving  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  this  College  on  the 
subject  of  Elocution.  The  system  taught  by  Professor  Neff  is  for  the 
most  part  original  with  himself,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  main  features.  The  cardinal  principle  of  his  system  is  that 
expression  is  dependent  on  ii/ipressio?!,  that  is,  according  as  you  have 
the  truth  (not  the  words)  impressed  upon  your  own  mind,  so  shall  you 
express  it.  Thus,  he  claims,  that  in  order  to  avoid  mechanism  and  to 
produce  a  perfectly  natural,  simple,  and  spontaneous  expression,  you^ 
must  deal  entirely  with  impression.  Have  every  idea  in  the  selection 
which  you  are  going  to  read  photographed  in  your  own  mind,  bringing 
every  idea  before  the  mind  in  the  concrete  conception.  By  this  means 
your  whole  being  becomes  alive  to  the  significance  which  the  scenes  have 
to  you,  the  sensibilities  are  aroused,  self-consciousness  is  then  lost,  and 
as  soon  as  that  is  lost  freedom  of  speech  must  necessarily  follow.  Your 
individuality  is  preserved,  and  you  do  not  become  a  mere  imitator  of 
others,  as  is  too  much  the  case  in  most  public  speaking.  He  holds  that 
gesture  should  be  taught  as  a  mere  gymnastic  exercise  apart  from  senti 
ment.  Have  the  whole  body  and  every  member  of  it  well-trained  so 
that  when  your  genius  tells  you  to  make  a  gesture  you  shall  do  it,  and 
do  it  gracefully  just  in  proportion  as  you  have  that  member  trained  ; 
neither  shall  you  even  think  how  you  did  it  The  same  is  true  in  voice 
culture  ;  have  your  voice  like  a  well-tuned  instrument,  so  that  when 
modulation  of  voice  is  required,  and  you  feel  the  importance  of  what 
you  are  saying,  your  voice  will  have  the  rising  and  falling  inflection,  and 
no  thought  is  given  as  to  how  it  is  done.  By  this  means  your  whole 
mind  is  allowed  to  be  set  on  the  living  reality  of  the  selection,  not  upon 
the  gesture  nor  the  words  which  compose  the  selection.  In  delivering 
your  speech  no  thougiu  should  be  given  for  securing  words,  because  by 
seeing  every  idea  passing  before  your  mind  in  a  panoramic  fashion,  the 
significance  which  these  scenes  have  to  you  arouses  the  sensibilities,  and 
the  language  with  which  the  idea  is  clothed  comes  spontaneously.  This 
system  has  been  tested,  and  in  every  case  found  successful.  Men  who 
were  almost  failures,  by  the  old  method,  in  public  speaking,  have  by 
this  course  of  training  qualified  themselves  to  hold  the  attention  of  any 
audience,  and  have  secured  to  themselves  the  title  of  eloquent  men. 
The  method  is  one  that  will  certainly  commend  itself  to  anyone  who 
gives  the  matter  any  attention.  We  wish  Professor  Neff  success  in 
teaching  this  subject,  which  we  fear  is  too  apt  to  be  neglected  among 
students,  and  hope  that  the  system  now  so  popular  in  the  States  may 
soon  be  equally  so  in  Canada. 


McMASTER  HALL. 

The  Theological  Society  held  its  first  regular  meeting  last  Friday 
evening. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cline,  B.A.,  has  recently  been'married,  and  has  gone  to 
Halifax,  N.  S.    Poor  Cline  ! 

The  Fyfe  Missionary  Society  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday  evcnine  to 
hear  the  reports  of  their  missionaries  during  the  summer. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  deputation  of  students  fiom  this  college  waited 
on  Mr.  McMaster's  orchard  and  succeeded  in  bringing  home  a  bushel  or 
two  of  apples,  which  were  disposed  of  in  the  evening  on  the  historic 
top- flat. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Dr.  Smith,  author  of  J;he  American  National 
Anthem,  gave  a  very  interesting  missionary  address  in  the  Chapel. 
Having  visited  in  person  nearly  all  the  Baptist  foreign  mission  fields,  he 
could  speak  from  practical  experience  of  the  work  done  on  them.  He 
has  recently  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 


WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  took  place  last  Wed- 
nesday evening.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Sloggett,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  President.  After  the  transacting  of  business, 
a  debate  on  the  following  subject  took  place  :  "  Resolved,  that  the 
statement  made  in  the  recent  Church  Congress  that  the  tide  of  Sunday 
desecration  cannot  be  stopped  is  erroneous."  On  the  afifirmative  were 
Messrs.  Miles  and  Caviller,  and  on  the  negative  Messrs.  Sloggett  and 
French.    The  decision  was  given  in  the  affirmative. 

The  students  are  hoping  at  no  remote  date  to  see  the  Dean,  the  Rev. 
G.  M.  Wrong,  back  once  more  among  them.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Wrong's  health  is  steadily  improving,  and  that  before  long  he  will  be 
able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  college. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  students  in  the 
recent  Inter-Collegiate  Convention.  There  were  no  lectures  on  Friday 
in  order  to  allow  tne  students  to  attend  the  Convention. 


TRINITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

It  seems  that  in  the  first  communication  for  the  year  one  must  neces- 
sarily fall  into  the  beaten  path  of  other  correspondents  who  are  all  happy 
to  meet  again,  and  speak  hopefully  of  the  extra  success  expected  from 
the  new  year.  Trinity  opened  this  year  with  a  success  not  expected 
but  rather  achieved.  The  dissecting  room  on  the  upper  flat  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  new  brick  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  school,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  gives  us  the  best  dissecting 
room  in  the  Dominion.  In  what  was  the  old  dissecting  room  we  have 
now  the  museum.  Our  freshmen  class  this  year  far  exceeds  anything 
before,  and  we  have  consequently  in  its  ranks  a  greater  number  of  ris- 
ing medical  men,  i.e.,  elevated  freshmen  than  ever.  'I'here  is  at  present 
considerable  excitement  over  the  coming  election  of  officers  for  the  An- 
nual Dinner,  which  has  always  been  an  event  in  the  year's  history,  and 
which  will  be,  according  to  the  speeches  of  the  various  nominees,  who 
declared  collectively  and  individually — five  of  them  in  the  freshman 
year  for  3rd  vice,  alone — that  in  the  event  of  their  being  elected  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  the  dinner  a  greater  success  than  ever.  The 
nominees  for  chairman  are  Messrs.  Dewar  and  Lynch.  Feeling  is  very 
evenly  divided  in  regard  to  these.  The  other  nominees  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  We  find  the  'Varsity  represented  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon 
in  the  3rd  year,  and  Messrs.  Fero  and  Ncsbitt  in  the  ist  year. 


OPINIONS  CURRENT  AND  OTHERWISE. 

"  The  'Varsity  has  entered  upon  its  fifth  jear.  It  retains 
the  old  character  with,  we  think,  some  improvements.  First 
and  foremost,  the  advertisements  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
'  sign  board'  is  improved  by  the  dismissal  of  the  ungallant  youth  \ 
and  the  listless  maiden.  There  is  a  pleasing  tone  about  the  ! 
leading  article,  too  ;  quiet,  yet  conscious  of  power,  and  deter- 
mined to  wield  it.  We  heartily  wish  The  'Varsity  prosperity." — 
The  Toronto  World. 


"  Until  the  individual  reason  and  conscience  are  emancipated, 
until  men  cease  to  accept  political  dictates  without  question  and 
without  submitting  them  to  the  general  test  of  common  sense 
and  justice,  Party  will  not  cease  to  be  another  name  for 
Tyranny." — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  prospects  of  the  annexation 
of  Canada  to  the  United  States  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  they 
have  materially  lessened,  it  seems  to  us,  under  the  extraordinary 
internal  development  of  the  past  five  years  ;  and  we  now  look  for 
a  great  companion  Repubhc  of  Canada." — Boston  Literary  World. 


"  However  circumstances  may  help  or  hinder  us,  the  intellec- 
tual life  is  always  a  contest  or  a  discipline,  and  the  art  or  skill 
of  living  intellectually  does  not  so  much  consist  in  surrounding 
ourselves  with  what  is  reputed  to  be  advantageous,  as  in  com- 
pelling every  circumstance  and  condition  of  our  lives  to  yield  us 
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some  tribute  of  intellectual  benefit  and  force." — Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  in  "  Intellectual  Lije.'" 


"  In  Canada,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Irving's  Louis  XI.  is  regarded 
by  the  most  enlightened  section  of  the  public  as  his  best  perfor- 
mance. It  is  less  generally  popular,  however,  than  either  Ham- 
let or  ]\Iathias  in  The  Bells." — The  Athenmm. 


"  That  the  Enghsh  language  is  a  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing study  to  any  one  who  has  gone  through  a  thorough  academic 
study  of  language,  and  that  the  Enghsh  literature  is  all  that 
President  Eliot  claims  for  it  to  the  student  who  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  classic  analysis  and  reading,  we  are  fore- 
most to  affirm ;  but  that  the  Engfish  language  or  literature  can 
be  made  a  substitute  for  either  Latin  or  Greek  to  an  Enghsh  or 
a  German  student  as  an  academic  study  we  do  not  believe." — 
President  Noah  Porter  in  the  Princeton  Revieio. 


"  We  confess  that  the  brutal  sport  of  smart  young  collegians 
known  as  "hazing"  seems  to  us  almost  as  disreputable  and 
barbarous  as  the  Spanish  pastime  af  bull-fighting.  In  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  a  court-martial  was 
recently  called  to  try  several  cadets  accused  of  hazing.  It  is 
stated  that  a  young  fourth  class  man  named  Strang  came  to  his 
death  a  few  weeks'  ago.  There  is,  unfortunately,  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  was  fatally  hurt  in  an  encounter  with  the 
third  class  by  beiug  put  in  a  barrel  and  rolled  around  until  the 
hazing  party  chose  to  let  him  ont:'~New  York  Independent. 


"  When  you  find  a  beach  strewed  with  the  shells  and  other 
spoils  that  belonged  once  to  the  deep  sea  you  know  the  tide  has 
been  there  and  that  the  winds  and  waves  have  wrestled  over  its 
naked  sands.  And  so,  if  I  find  a  poem  stranded  in  my  soul  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seize  it  as  a  wrecker  cairies  off  the 
the  treasure  he  finds  cast  ashore,  I  know  I  have  paid  at  some 
time  for  that  poem  with  some  inward  commotion."— O^i^'cr  Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


"  I  have  no  patience  with  people  who  talk  about  '  the  thought- 
lessness of  youth  '  indulgently.  I  had  infinitely  rather  hear  of 
thoughtless  old  age  and  the  indulgence  due  to  that.  When  a 
man  has  done  his  work  and  nothing  can  any  way  be  materially 
altered  in  his  fate,  let  him  forget  his  toil  and  jest  with  his  fate 
if  he  will,  but  what  excuse  can  you  find  for  wilfulness  of  thought 
at  the  very  time  when  every  crisis  of  future  fortune  hangs'^on 
your  decisions?" — John  Ruskin. 


"The  hungry  admiration  of  American  would-be  aristocrats  for 
Old  World  patricianism,  and  the  recent  concessions  of  nobility 
to  democracy  have  filled  the  world  with  a  rumor  of  a  certain 
sort  of  refinement  aad  culture  which  formerly  was  supposed  to 
be  kept  locke  I  in  the  boudoirs  and  salons  of  hereditary  gentry. 
Along  with  this  rumor  came  the  analytical  novel  and  a  consider- 
able impulse  towards  aping  the  manners  and  living  conformably 
to  the  customs  of  patrician  society,"— Maw  rice  Thompson,  in 
The  Current. 


A  gentleman  came  into  a  concert  hall  recently,  and  looked 
anxiously  around  for  some  time.  Finally  he  enquired  of  one  of 
the  occupants  of  the  back  seats :  "  Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
reserved  seats  are  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  where  you  see 
no  one  sittmg ;  those  sre  the  reserved  seats."  The  stranger 
took  a  back  seat. 


CSoi'i*e^j)oi\der\(5e. 


ADDINGTON  HEARD  FROM. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity  : — 

My  Dear  Editor, — Put  it  there — shake, — let  me  felicitate  you.  To 
be  editor-in-chief  of  'Varsity  is  no  vain  thing.  I  myself  used  to  be  a 
contributor  to  the  V,,  and  see  what  I've  become  !    At  this  very  moment 

I  am,  but  prose  is  too  impotent : — 

Independence  is  admitted  to  be  agriculture's  charm  : 
How,  then,  ought  my  occupation 
Be  a  source  of  exultation, 
Who  am  hired  to  the  tiller  of  another  yeoman's  farm  ! 

Yet,  why  fret  ?  why  ? 

While  others  expiate  the  curse, 
For  creature-comfortf  tussle  ; 

My  idle  moments  making  verse, 
My  busy  hours,  muscle  ; 
So  live  I  ! 

Yes,  I'm  the  hired  man.  His  sublimated  XXX-ity,  the  Past  Grand 
Worthy  Mufti,  Champion  Eructor  Expectorator  of  the  Residence  Wing, 
used  to  maintain  that,  taking  it  all  around,  upon  the  whole  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  Methodist  preacher  were  sooner  to  be 
chosen  than  those  of  the  hired  man.  But  I  am,  as  yet,  only  the  latter  ; 
questionless,  it  seems,  that  some  bright  day  I  shall  evolve  into  the 
former. 

I  have  been  riding  the  mower  all  summer,  and  reading  Hume  noon- 
spells.  Last  week  we  got  the  pumpkins  in — uncommon  crop, — and  the 
cheese  factory  will  shut  down  next  month.  Now,  if  I  have  luck  getting 
the  winter  supply  of  stove  wood  split,  may  be,  like  the  dog  that  was 
washed,  I  can  return  to  my  wallowing  in  residence  again  after  Chrismtas. 
'Varsity  of  October  25th  wandered  down  to  me  to-night : — 
"  Back  to  the  Universitee, 

Old  memories  call  me.    "  Come  : 
Help  stretch  the  Freshie"  {Sweel-n-er) 
"Over  a  barrel"  :  {turn  bum  !) 

Tzing  !  Boom  !  ! 

{Distant  thunder — slow  music.) 
They  say  that  the  world  itself  is  the  best  University  and  experience 
the  true  Alma  Mater.  Ne^ari  non  potest  quin  experientia  magistra 
optima  sit,  as  old  Dr.  Arnold's  dog-gasted  Latin  Prose  Composition  used 
to  put  it.  But  the  great  risk  one  runs  of  being  deprived  of  one's  bachelor- 
hood is  the  main  drawback  upon  the  system  of  private  study.  I've  had 
some  hair-curling  escapes,  as  it  were,  this  summer  ;  now  I  coax  you  ! 

Great  Scott  {hie)  Act  !  Just  at  the  mere  remembrance  I  feel  the 
Vx\z&-Pome  producing  impetus  within  I  Brace  yourself, — I'm  about 
"  to  drop  into  poetry"  again. 

Yours  truly,  O.  A.  N. 

Rogues'  Hollow,  Oct.  28,  1884. 


THE  PRIZE-POEM  CRITICISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tn-E.  'Varsity: 

Dear  Sir, — An  article  in  your  issue  of  last  week  criticises  the 
prize  poem  by  Mr.  Stewart.  Its  writer  has,  I  think,  looked  at  the 
poem  from  a  wrong  standpoint.  That  accounts  for  his  rather  low 
estimate  of  the  piece.  It  is  a  critical  axiom  that  a  poet  should 
be  judged  by  his  best  production,  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it 
follows  that  a  poem  should  be  judged  by  its  best  parts  and 
not  by  its  errors.  Your  writer  has  taken  time  and  trouble  to_ 
point  out  some  verbal  slips  which  he  claims  Mr.  Stewart  has 
made.  Among  the  few  errors  he  has  been  able  to  discover  there 
is  not  one  of  any  note  or  importance.  They  form  an  almost  iri- 
perceptible  blot  on  a  poem  of  eighty-five  lines.  Were  they  not 
there  the  poem  would,  according  to  the  laws  of  criticism,  be  per- 
fect. This  your  writer  has  failed  to  note.  He  has  rested  satis- 
fied with  pointing  out  the  blemishes  ;  he  has  neglected  to  call 
attention  fo  the  remarkable  beauties  of  the  piece  which  far 
counterbalance  its  few  trifling  impertections.  For  originality  of 
plan  this  poem  is  particularly  worthy  of  praise  in  an  age  in  which 
originality  is  rare.  The  fresh  poetic  beauty  of  many  of  the  lines 
forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  stilted,  constrained  style  so 
usual  in  poems  of  tliis  class.  The  sweet  calm  beauty  of  his 
simple  style  betrays  the  true  poetic  instinct  of  its  writer.  The 
exquisitely  sensitive  choice  he  has  shown  in  his  diction  is  won- 
derful in  one  so  young.  He  has  woven  his  words  into  a  poem 
whose  melody  at  once  thrills  and  entrances.    These  are  some  of 
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the  beauties  of  Mr.  Stewart's  poem.    These  your  writer  has  en- 
tirely ignored.    They  are  beauties  which,  had  they  not  been  | 
marred  by  some  few  blemishes,  would  have  made  the  poem  a  j 
masterpiece.    That  one  so  young  as  Mr.  Stewart  should  have  j 
written  it  heightens  our  admiration.    Among  the  prize  poems  | 
which  have  so  far  appeared  in  University  College,  Mr.  Stewart's 
ranks  first.    The  prize  poem   which  will  excel  it  has  yet  to 
come.    And  he  who  will  write  it  may  call  his  poem  a  master- 
work  and  himself  a  poet.  B. 


THE  "BYSTANDER"  CHALLENGED. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  : 

It  is  simply  not  true  that,  as  Bystander  alleges  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Week,  the  admission  of  women  to  University  College  was 
gained  by  "  operating  on  the  weak  nerves  of  a  Party  Government." 
Wiien  will  this  man  cease  from  his  continual  misrepresentions  of 
the  various  phases  of  this  matter  ?  It  is  well  known  that  party 
government  is  his  bete  noir  ;  he  finds  in  it  the  source  of  nearly  all 
the  evils  of  society.  But  party  government  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question,  for  any  person,  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
it,  knows  that  when  the  measure  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Legislature,  it  received  strong  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  And  unfortunately  for  Bystander's  dogmatic  assertions, 
the  facts  of  the  case  really  are,  that  the  only  definite  opposition  to 
the  measure  came  from  the  Ministerial  side,  one  of  the  two  op- 
ponents being  actually  a  member  of  the  Government.  This  being 
the  case,  and  I  challenge  him  tc  disprove  what  I  have  said,  the 
Bystander  stands  convicted  either  of  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  of 
dishonesty  in  his  presentaticn  of  them.  It  is  no  less  untrue  that 
the  persons  through  whose  exertions  this  reform  was  accomplished 
were  actuated  by  motives  of  "  fatuous  gallantry,"  as  the  By- 
stander has  been  pleased  to  assert.  For  the  term  gallantry  de- 
notes a  degree  of  courtesy  to  women  above  what  is  granted  to 
men,  and  perhaps  above  what  women  are  in  justice  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. But  before  there  can  be  courtesy  to  either  men  or  women, 
there  must  first  be  justice.  And  it  was  merely  this  simple  justice 
which  the  reformers  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  women,  and  which 
had  been  denied  them  previously.  Now  wherein  the  "  fatuity  " 
of  such  a  desire  for  even-handed  justice  consists,  it  has  not  been 
permitted  any  one  but  the  Bystander  to  discover. 

The  Bystander,  after  stating  that  Co-education  had  been  intro- 
duced into  University  College  by  an  order  of  the  Government, 
proceeds  with  his  usual  dogmatic  inconsistency  to  the  astonishing 
declaration  that  "  public  opinion  has  never  been  manifested  in 
favour  of  Co-education  "  !  This  evidently  is  also  untrue,  or  rather 
it  is  essentially  an  untruth  tricked  out  in  the  garb  of  truth.  For 
while  it  is  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  public  have  not  declared  for 
Co-education  absolutely,  yet  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  voice 
of  the  people,  as  heard  in  the  Legislature  and  in  general  through- 
the  press  of  this  province,  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  Co- 
education under  the  circumstances. 

By  the  way,  whatever  does  the  Bystander  mean  by  talking  of  a 
"  male  university  "  and  a  "  male  course  of  education"  ?  For  any 
purpose  of  argument  he  might  as  well  speak  of  a  "  male  dinner 
or  breakfast-table  "  or  a  "  male  bill  of  fare."  I  conceive  that  the 
attribute  of  sex  is  not  predicable  either  of  intellectual  cultivation 
or  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  How  diligently  does  this  learned 
gentleman  blind  himself  with  words  !  If  he  would  only  "  depol- 
arize "  his  language,  as  "  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  it, — if  he 
could  for  a  moment  drop  the  vocables  which  he  handles  with  such 
deftness,  and  for  once  come  down  to  consider  the  simple  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  case,  I  fancy  that  he  would  feel  quite  ashamed  of 
the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
during  this  discussion.    At  least  he  would  have  reason  to  feel  so. 

Yours,  Veritas, 


A  FRESHMAN  IN  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Literary 
Society,  I  would  like  to  say  what,  looking  at  it  from  my  point  of 
view,  I  think  about  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  Judging 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  so  far,  I  have  come  to  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  that  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  the 
lower  years  have  no  business  there  for  some  time  to  come,  except 
as  listeners.    Its  aim  does  not  seem  to  be  to  encourage  free  and 


open  discussion,  but  to  give  practice  to  those  able  speakers  we 
have  among  us.  But  we  mortals  grow  tired  of  the  best  things  on 
earth  if  administered  in  too  large  doses.  Even  Mr.  McKay's 
fluency  may  grow  tiresome,  Mr.  Holmes'  funny  ways  turn  stale, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton's  quiet  and  dignified  manner  become  dull. 
Nothing  is  then  left  us  but  to  wait  for  a  couple  of  years  until  we 
should  not  feel  any  reticence  in  displaying  our  stunted  oratory. 

A  week  ago  indeed  a  motion  was  carried  recommending  the  com- 
mittee to  make  every  fourth  meeting  an  open  one,  which  means 
that  there  would  be  about  four  or  five  during  the  year.  Mr.  McKay 
says  that  "  when  we  go  forth  in  the  world  we  shall  have  to  stand 
up  bravely  and  face  an  audience,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a 
few  remarks  from  our  seats,"  which  is  all  very  true.  But  beginners 
must  learn  to  walk  before  they  run.  Let  them  first  learn  to  make  a 
few  intelligent  remarks  from  their  seats,  and  afterwards  they  will  be 
better  able  to  follow  Mr.  McKay's  plan.  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  settle  down  to  work  at  once  ;  but  the  scant 
courtesy  accorded  those  of  our  year  is  not  such  as  would  encourage 
us  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  unpleasant  remarks  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  commonly  greeted,  though  surely  we  might  be  spared 
them  in  a  society  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the  harmony 
of  its  members. 

The  Society  made  a  great  mistake  the  other  evening  in  not 
adopting  Mr.  Holmes' motion  respecting  open  meetings.  The  only 
remedy  the  lower  years  have  is  the  revival  of  The  Forum,  or  mock 
parliament,  which  was  such  a  grand  success  last  year,  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  that  is,  till  the  adoption  of  "  Mr.  Cosgrove's  motion."  This 
can  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  Literary  Society  (for  the  meetings 
are  held  on  Saturday  night),  and  can  develop  the  fledgling,  so  that 
by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  lofty  estate  of  a  third  or  fourth  year 
man  he  may  be  ready  for  active  work  in  the  mother  Society. 
For  the  development  of  the  power  of  speaking  in  public  in  ordinary 
persons  three  external  conditions  are  necessary:  (i)  Unerabarrass- 
ing  circumstances,  (2)  Familiarity  with  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion, and  (3)  a  Sympathetic  Audience.  Those  three  requisites  were 
most  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  Mock  Parliament  as  carried  on 
last  year,  where  only  the  two  lower  years  took  part.  Men  spoke 
from  their  seats,  and  could  speak  as  long,  or  rather  as  short,  as  they 
liked  ;  they  had  very  generally  an  intelligent  familiarity  with  the 
subject  discussed — Politics ;  and  moreover  the  audience  symp- 
athized with  their  crude  attempts.  Besides  this,  there  was  such 
extreme  interest  aroused  in  the  proceedings  that  men  came  out  for 
pleasure  as  much  as  for  the  practical  benefit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interested  in  this  matter  will  at  once 
set  to  work.  The  great  majority  of  the  first  year  will  join,  and  the 
second  year,  mindful  of  the  success  of  last  year,  will  turn  out  in 
large  numbers.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  Saturday  evening 
meeting  should  interfere  with  the  Literary  Society,  but  ratherprove 
a  valiant  auxiliary  to  it.  As  to  money  matters,  the  cost  of  keeping 
it  up,  divided  among  a  hundred  students,  would  be  about  fifty 
cents  apiece  for  the  season. 

Hoping  that  you  will  excuse  my  longwindedness. 

I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

A  Freshman  Shy. 


Booke  to  me  indeed  are  dear, — 

I  learning  lack, — for  learning  long  : 

Can  these,  these  shall  me,  lonesome,  cher r. 
The  power  of  prose,  the  sweets  of  song. 

Laughing  lassies  me  delight, 

Seductive  smiles  my  soul  assail, 
Though  fools  offend,— fair  flirts  affright, 

And  oft  I,  wanton-wounded,  wail. 

Books  will  do  their  best  to  please  ; 

But  lassies  won't,  or  lassies  will 
As  cause  each  love-igniter  sees, — 

Or  choice  to  charm,  or  chance  to  chill : 

Volumes  vainly  lure  your  looks 

While  so  sweet  virgins  make  you  yearn  ; — 
Abandon,  learning-lover,  books, 

And  love  of  lovely  lassies  learn. 

0.  A.  N. 
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Oiii^  Wkllet. 


When  Vassar  giils  want  to  swear  they  say  "  buy  gum." — Ex. 

"Wliat  shall  I  write  about?"  asked  a  young  reporter  of  the 
editor.  "  Oh,  write  about  a  column  and  a  half,"  replied  the 
editor. 

*** 

"  I  haven't  had  a  bite  for  two  days,"  pleaded  a  tramp.  "  Is 
it  possible?  "  answered  the  woman,  with  sympathy.  "  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  Here  Tiger,  Tiger.""  The  tramp  broke 
a  $2  gate  getting  away. — Ex. 

*  * 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hobbleton,  I  hear  that  you  have  been  called  to  the 
ministry."  "  Well,  I  can  hardly  term  it  a  call.  They  only  offer 
me  $500  a  year.  Sort  of  a  whisper,  you  understand." — Aikan- 
satv  Traveller. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor — the  trunk  line  to  Canada. — Ex. 

The  following  legend  is  written  in  a  Leadville  church  : 
"Please  don't  shoot  the  organist,  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can." 
—Ex. 

*  * 
* 

"  Dying  in  poverty,"  mused  a  needy  student,  "  is  nothing  ;  it 
is  living  in  poverty  that  is  hard  on  a  fellow." — Ex. 

*** 

Professor  :  "  What  can  you  say  of  the  second  law  of  thought  ?  " 
Student:  "It  cannot  both  be  and  not  be.  For  example,  the 
door  over  there  must  be  either  open  or  shut ;  it  cannot  be  both 
shut  and  open."  Professor  :  "  Give  another  illustration."  Stu- 
dent :  "  Well,  take  the  case  of  another  door." — Ex. 

*  * 
* 

Professor  :"  Gentlemen  will  please  close  their  books."  Ob- 
serving that  his  polite  command  is  not  being  obeyed  he  adds  : 
"  Those  who  are  not  gentlemen  will  please  close  their  books '  " 
—Ex. 

*** 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile, 
A  kiss  is  as  good  as  a  smile, 

But  an  ace  and  four  kings 

Are  the  beautiful  things 
That  are  good  for  the  other  man's  pile. — Ex. 

V 

COLLEGE  LIFP. 

Dawning  hope  ; 

Downy  chin. 
Freshman  mild 

Meanders  in. 

Next  year  :  scorn  ; 

Proud  disdain  ; 
Sophomore : 

Collar ;  cane. 

Junior  see 

Him  next  year ; 


Smoketh  pipe ; 
Drinketh  beer. 

Battered  cap  ; 

Gown  in  rags 
B.A.  to  his 

Name  he  tags. 

RESUME. 

Freshman  ;  Soph'more  ; 

Taddle:  pluck! 
Junior ;  Senior ; 

Swans-down  ;  Luck  ! — 

Eric. 

A  druggist,  dependent  largely  for  his  support  on  the  patronage 
of  Yale  students,  advertises  as  follows :  "  Arnica,  sticking- 
plaster,  splints,  bandages,  and  other  baseball  goods." — Harvard 
Crimson. 

*  * 
* 

The  birdlet  on  the  treeling 

Now  carols  forth  its  notelet. 
The  boy  that  hath  no  feeling 

Ties  tin  cans  to  the  goa.tlet. 

What  then  !  the  spring  is  here, 

In  palace  and  in  hutlet  ; 
The  goat  doth  get  upon  his  ear. 

And  gives  that  boy  a  h\xi\Qi.—C runson . 


'VARSITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

The  following  is  the  report  ol  Mr.  Edgar,  Treasurer  of  the 
'Varsity  lor  '83-'84  : — 

To  the  Directors  and  Shareholders  of  The  'Varsity  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  presenting  the  Company  with  the  Fourth  Annual  statement 
of  its  affairs,  the  Treasurer  begs  to  congratulate  them  upon  the 
satisfactory  footing  upon  which  the  paper  now  stands. 

While  last  year  the  receipts  exceeded  the  disbursements,  still 
the  assets  did  not  quite  equal  the  liability  to  the  stockholders; 
however  this  year,  despite  the  great  reduction  of  our  advertising 
rates,  we  are  able  to  show  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
'Varsity  a  statement  of  Assets  over  and  above  the  Liabilities,  with 
a  balance  of  $24.41. 

The  following  figures  will  roughly  explain  what  has  just  been 
stated. 

Last  year's  subscription  list  was  worth  $680.50,  while  that  of  this 
year,  owing  partly  to  the  spread  of  our  circulation,  and  partly  to 
the  slight  increase  in  our  subscription  rates,  we  value  at  $832.50 ; 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  $152.00  in  our  main  source  of  revenue. 
To  more  than  counterbalance  this  gain  I  have  to  record  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  our  income  from  advertisements,  which  is  to 
be  accounted  for  as  follows : — It  was  thought  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  that  we  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  number  of 
our  former  advertisers  at  the  old  rate,  so  it  was  decided  to  lower 
the  price  to  exactly  one-half  of  what  it  had  been.  It  was  then 
supposed  that  we  would  make  enough  out  of  our  increase  in 
subscriptions,  and  possibly  in  the  number  of  our  advertisements, 
to  clear  what  we  lost  in  the  reduction  of  our  rates.  Though  a  big 
push  was  made  we  didn't  quite  make  up  the  difference  through 
that  source.  The  advertising  of  '82-'83  amounted  to  $480.75, 
and  of '83-'84  only  to  $284.70,  a  fall  of  $196.05,  against  which  is 
to  be  put  only  the  $152.00  above  mentioned. 

We  must  look  for  the  true  cause  of  our  gain  to  really  what  is 
the  most  important  subject  for  our  consideration,  the  cost  of 
carrying  on  the  undertaking.  The  actual  disbursements  for  '82-'83 
amounted  to  $1149.16,  while  for  '83-'84  this  amount  has  been 
reduced  to  $1042.95,  or  $106.21  has  been  saved  on  the  actual 
expenses  attending  the  running  of  the  paper.  The  printing,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  $1015.21,  has  this  year  only  cost  $922.05, 
or  $93.16  less.    The  postage  on  papers  addressed  within  the  City, 
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became  a  little  more  expensive  on  account  of  the  increase  in  our 
circulation,  and  office  expenses  again  were  much  lower. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  Balance-sheet  that  there  are  still  a 
large  number  of  subscriptions  in  arrears.  This  chiefly  arises  from 
the  fact  of  our  circulation  having  extended  so  greatly  throughout 
the  Province,  and  although  circulars  have  been  sent  at  different 
times,  your  Treasurer  has  found  it  difficult  to  impress  upon  the 
more  distant  subscribers  the  necessity  of  honouring  us  in  a  more 
substantial  way  than  in  merely  accepting  the  paper.  However, 
since  the  books  have  been  closed  for  the  year,  a  large  number  of 
arrears  have  been  received. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  experience  of  the  past  should  not 
teach  the  officers  of  the  future  many  lessons  in  the  management 
of  the  paper.  If  the  expenses  are  kept  down  and  the  subscribers 
more  urgently  requested  to  pay,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  anxiety 
or  fear  for  the  increasing  success  of  the  'Varsity. 

•  J.  F.  Edgar,  Treasurer. 


Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1 

SUPEBIOK  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 
Bond  Street  Church. 

Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  Novemberr  2nd  : 

"CANADA  AND  THANKSGIVING." 


NOTICES. 


The  'Varsity  is  published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  even,  Saturday 
durinij  the  Academic  Year,  October-  to  May,  inclusive. 

The  Annual  SubHcription,  iucludiny  postage,  is  %2.00,  payable  before  the 
tnd  oj  January,  and  maij  be  foruarded  to  The  Treasurer,  F.  W. 
Hill,  University  CoUege,  to  u-hom  aj>plicalio)ts  respectimi  advertise- 
ments should  likewise  be  made. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  immediately  notify  the  Treasurer,  in  writing 
oj  any  irreyularity  in  delivery. 

Copies  of  the  'Varsity  may  be  obtained  et^ery  Saturday  of  J.  S.  Egbert- 
son  &  Bros.,  comer  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets. 

All  communications  should  he  addressed  to  The  Editor,  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  must  be  in  on  Thursday  of  each  week. 

Rejected  communications  will  not  be  returned,  to  which  rule  no  exception 
can  be  made.  The  vame  of  the  Writer  must  always  accompany  a 
communication. 


CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  willing 
\_>  to  pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than 
the  price  cnarged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  the 

They  are  made  from  the  Brightest  Most  Delicately  Flavored  and  Highest 
Cost  Gold  Leap  grown  in  Virginia,  and  are  absolutely  Without  Adulteration  or  drugs. 

Caution- 
Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  been 
I)ut  on  sale,  and  Cigaretta smokers  aracau- 
tionad  tliat  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand, 
and  to  observe  that  each  package  or  box 
of  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGAR- 
ETTES bears  the  signature  of 


R  ichmond  Gem  Curly  Cut- 

The  brightest  and  most  delicately  flavored 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  tobacco 
is  delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  absolutely 
without  adultciation  or  drugs,  and  can  be 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisfaction, 
without  iri-itating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth. 


ALLEN  &  GINTER, 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT,  TURKISH  AND  PERIQUE  MIXTURE,  OLD  RIP  LONO 
CUT,  (fee,  &c.  &c.  Totoaccos. 
OPERA  PUFFS,  LITTLE  BEAUTIES,  RICHMOND  GEM,  &c.,  Cjprarettes. 

NOTICE  TO^STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


-OUR  STOCK  OF — 


Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Th.©  Ij©a,d.ing  Ba-rTDer"  of  "STonge  Street. 

4«9  YONGE  STREET,       -       -       OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL 


THE    STUDENTS  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor.  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 
looth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


J.  BRUCE, 


CLUB  HOTfSLr^  41€fc  YONGE  ST. 

V.  BERO,  Proprietoi-, 

Choice  Brands  Wines>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


The  well-known  Practical  Hairdresser, 

438  YONGE  ST.,        -       immediatply  opposite  Carleton  St. 

Studienti  who  desire  a  First-Class  Hair  Cut  and  a  chat  in  Ilahan  are 
cordially  mvited. 


Successor;  to  Lovell  Bros., 


39  k  41  fflelinda  gtrest,  Toronto, 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

ii8    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 

WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Conficlioner.    The  ODtario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties. 


IIVIPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

 24r4  Yonge  Street. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manuiacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORMIUM, 
36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases. 

R.  jrHUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 
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Importers  of  33ook;s  and.  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sf)onges,  Fancy 
.  oaps,  &c.                       A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

LAW.  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence  &c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

In  Beavers,  Meltons,  Naps,  Tweeds 
and  Worsteds. 

AT  PETLEY'S, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET. 


In  light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights.  All 
Sizes  in  Steele, 

EAST  TORONTO. 


$25. 


Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Gold. 
Diamond  size  of  out.   Bing  made  to  fit. 


$25.1     CHAS'.  STARK, 

€  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,,near  King, 

§      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Oold  and  SUver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Dwmonds,  Silverwajre  &c. 

Simdaddress  for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 

latest  and  most  elegant  detign».  


J.  S.  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  cr.  cooP^EK., 

j     SPECIAL  MAKES. 

1       All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  iQ9  Yoasge  Street^  Toronto. 


SHIRTS  UNDERWEAE,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The^well  known.College  Book  Store,  rstablished  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  186 
Especial  atfention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDEJNTd  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  w']!  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDBNT3. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

751^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50,     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  ro  cents. 


FIRST-CLASS  JEWELLERY  AND  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

B.   W  I       33  R  XJ 

(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

'.COMMUNION  WARf  -        ^    ,        ,  ,     .  . 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  Enghsh  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.    REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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Professional  (lariis. 


McCAETHY,  OSLEK,  HOSKIN  &  CKEELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors.  &c.,  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  K.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement. 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

BLAKE,  KEER,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Casself, 
K.  Uaclean. 


K 


ISGSFOEP,  R.  E.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notarv,  Arc.  Office— Freehold  Buildings, 
comer  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 


S.  CAESAB,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 31  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  l^-Tele- 
jr«  phone  communication. 


professional  Cards. 


MOSS,  FALCONBBIDGR  &  BAEWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLES- 
WOETH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks. 

\l\  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
ItJ  NEY  k.  LANGTON,  Barristers,  SoUcitorS,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  James  Maolennau,  Q.C,  John  Downey,  C  E.  V.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


MULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CEOWTHER,  Ban-iaters,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
tors in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.   Office— South-west  corner  of  King 
and  Chm-ch  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulook,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 


D 


B.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto, 
and  6.30  to  8  p.m. 


Office  Hours— 1  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 


THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE, 

BY   PROF.    A.    H.  WELSH, 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  I3.50. 
Several  months  ago  I  inttoduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text-book.    I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.    It  is  a  logical  develonmpnt  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.    The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
Universily  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  ba  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.'' 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


WOOD  ENGRAVEES, 
LITHOGEAPHIC 


PEINTEES. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery, 
Ball  Programmes. 
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IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Shirts  -made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  COR-  ELM  ST. 

Special  Disconiits  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST  INJTHE  LAND. 

THE  ARCADE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

Yong©  St.,  Op>.  T©mp)era.noe 

11  Pool*  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  inprovements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 


t  H AT  ARE 

HATS 


CHRISTY'S,  CAREING 
TON'S  AKD  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 

^ilk  ki|d 
WRIGHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  , 

55  KING  STREET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON. 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
"^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


IMPORTER   AND  DEALER  IN 


Pen,  Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YONCIE  Sn^EET. 


Gro  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL- 


FISHER'S    25C    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  "STong©  Street, 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  tor  baggage  to  stations.  Telephone  commnnioation  with  all  partg  of  city 


JOHN   MACDONALD  &  CO.. 
IMPORTERS, 

21,  23.  25,  27  Fronc  Street  TADHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St.     I  UHUIN  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOE  STEEET,  MA.NCHESTEE,  ENGLAND. 


SHAVING  PARLOR, 

329  YONGE  STREET.  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  shop. 

ST)ecial  Attention  to  Students 

Three  First- Class  Barbers  Employed. 


THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 


All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 


THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORJ^ 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and  288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Ohoice  Wines^  Liquors  ^  Cigars. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOEONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYrON,  Proprietor. 


G-EO.  HAEOOUET  &  SON, 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 
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The  friends  of  the  'Varsity  can  very  materially  advance  the 
interests  of  their  paper  by  patronizing  those  business  men  who 
advertise  in  our  columns.  Whenever  other  things  are  equal,  or 
even  nearly  so,  a  decided  preference  should  be  given  to  the  mer- 
chants and  others  who  use  the  'Varsity  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising. 


It  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  students  of  a  college  and  the  faculty,  the  fault  clearly 
lies  with  the  former.  Being  human,  students  are  not  exceptions 
to  the  old  \sivf,  "  humanum  est  errare."  Neither,  however,  are 
professors,  and  the  cause  of  the  recent  disturbances  at  King's 
College,  N.  S.,  seems  to  be,  as  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  the 
arbitrary  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  students  by  the 
principal  himself.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  that 
official  labors  under  the  impression  that  colleges  exist  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  students,  but  of  the  faculty — a  very  serious 
misapprehension,  certainly,  but  one  that  is  unfortunately  not 
altogether  unprecedented. 


Comparing  great  things  with  small,  the  Eussian  Government, 
like  the  police  of  Toronto,  seem  determined  to  put  down  students 
with  a  strong  hand.  Nearly  one  thousand  students  were  recently 
expelled  from  the  University  of  Kiev  and  sentenced  to  military 
service  in  penal  regiments  stationed  in  distant  regions  of  the 
empire.  The  grounds  alleged  for  this  severe  treatment  were  that 
the  students  showed  strong  indications  of  disaffection  towards 
the  government.  It  is  a  stupid  way  of  dealing  with  these  mat- 
ters surely,  to  punish  disaffected  persons  with  such  barbaric 
severity  rather  than  to  seek  out  and  remove  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
affection. A  prima  facie  case  is  made  out  against  the  govern- 
ment which  finds  it  necessary  to  treat  as  criminals  the  most  in- 
telligent class  of  its  citizens — the  class  whose  special  feature  is 
that  they  have  too  much  enlightenment  to  submit  passively  to 
arbitrary  power,  by  whomsoever  exercised. 


The  appearance  of  Eev.  Principal  Nelles  at  Trinity  College  the 
other  day  presents  another  phase  in  the  university  question. 
That  Dr.  Nelles,  the  President  of  a  Methodist  University,  should 
have  taken  part  in  a  gathering  of  the  supporters  of  that  section  of 
the  Anglican  communion  always  considered  to  be  hostile  to 
Methodism,  may  have  surprised  some  people.  Still  more,  may 
his  speech  delivered  on  that  occasion,  and  his  advice  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  to  "  rally  around  Trinity  College," 
have  been  puzzhng  and  perplexing.  But  we  understand  these 
circumstances  to  mean  simply  this  :  The  outlying  Colleges  and 
Universities  intend  to  unite,  at  least  in  feeling  and  opinion,  in 
their  determination  to  enter  any  proposed  Confederation  of 
Colleges  not  as  mere  Theological  Schools,  but  as  thoroughly 
equipped  and  first-class  Arts  Colleges.  Why  there  should  be 
any  opposition  to  a  scheme  for  a  Confederation  of  Colleges  such 


as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  proficiency  is  tho  only 
known  and  recognized  rivalry,  is  very  strange  to  us. 


In  view  of  the  recent  discussions  upon  the  question  of  State 
aid  to  denominational  colleges,  the  subjoined  expression  of  opin- 
ion is  most  valuable.  The  fact  that  this  opinion  comes  from  a 
body  of  men  both  exceedingly  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opin- 
ion on  the  matter,  and  in  presumption  entirely  unprejudiced  re- 
garding it,  furnishes  a  strong  argument  to  those  who  oppose  the 
granting  of  State  aid  to  those  institutions. — "  While  this  Asso- 
ciation sympathizes  with  those  churches  which  have  heroically 
founded  and  cheerfully  sustained  deuomirational  colleges  at 
great  sacrifice  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  still  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Association  that  to  grant  State  aid  to  such  insti- 
tutions would  be  out  of  harmony  vvith  the  edu'^ational  progress 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  their  own 
spiritual  interests."  This  resolution  was  carri' d  unanimously, 
in  the  Central  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  and 
Churches  assembled  last  week  at  Pine  Grove. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  held  on  Saturday  evening  last,  two  of  our  Professors 
presented  the  results  of  their  summer's  vrork.  Prof.  Young 
gave  remarkably  simple  proofs  of  the  well  known  theorems  of 
Galois  and  Uronecker,  the  demonstrations  of  which  have  up  to 
the  present  been  very  obscure.  Prof.  Young's  greatest  discovery, 
however,  is  the  solution  of  quintic  equations.  This  problem, 
which  has  baffled  the  greatest  mathematicians  for  yearS;  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  attacked  by  means  of  a  resolvent  sextic, 
has  at  length  been  solved  without  the  aid  of  a  sextic.  The 
author  first  deduces  the  conditions  under  which  the  equation  is 
solvable  and  then  actually  solves  the  problem.  At  the  same  meeting 
Prof.  Loudon  explained  a  new  method  of  discussing  the  proper- 
ties of  thick  lenses,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  case  of  thin 
lenses.  His  method  consists  in  imagining  there  to  be  two  axes 
instead  of  one — an  object  axis  and  an  image  axis — and  by  sep- 
arating these  axes  and  imagining  them  to  intersect  at  different 
points,  the  investigation  of  the  properties  reduces  to  that  of 
some  simnie  properties  in  Analytical  Geometry.  With  such 
able  scholars  as  these  on  our  staff  surely  there  can  be  nothing 
but  the  most  brilliant  future  for  our  University.  It  might  be 
added  that  J.  C.  Glashan,  of  Ottawa,  a  well  known  mathemati- 
cian, and  an  undergraduate  of  Toronto  University,  has,  simul- 
taneously with  Dr.  Young,  arrived  at  the  same  results  by  a 
totally  different  method.  We  understand  that  both  the  papers 
referred  to  above  are  to  be  published  in  the  Canadian  Jour- 
nal as  well  as  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mathematics, 
The  achievements  of  Professors  Young  and  Loudon  will 
do  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  University  College 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  least  two  members  of  our  faculty  had 
previously  acquired  continental  if  not  European  distinction. 
The  possibilities  before  University  College  in  this  line  several 
years  ago,  however,  were  even  greater  than  have  been  realized. 
It  is  stated  that  Thomas  Huxley  oncevamly  applied  for  a  position 
on  our  staff,  and  more  recently,  through  the  inscrutable  wisdom 
of  our  Educational  Office,  the  now  famous  Grant  Allan  w^a  a 
I  rejected  applicant. 
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STUDENTS  AND  POLICE. 

The  attitude  of  the  poHce  force  towards  the  students  of  the 
city  cannot  be  too  highly  censured.  Other  bodies  of  people  may 
and  do  parade  the  streets  -with  all  forms  of  clamour  and  tumult, 
not  only  without  molestation  from  the  police,  but  actually  under 
police  protection.  It  is,  then,  an  outrage  upon  all  justice  that 
students  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  insult  and  arrest  be- 
cause they  also  occasionally  march  in  procession  to  the  singing 
of  some  of  their  members.  We  have  heard  many  citizens  say 
that  they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  these  occasional 
demonstrations,  and  as  the  police  derive  their  power  solely 
from  the  people,  it  would  almost  appear  that  their  treatment  of 
the  students  is  quite  ultra  vires. 

It  is  no  defence  of  the  discrimination  made  by  the  police  force 
against  students  to  say  that  the  other  bodies  and  societies  con- 
duct their  parades  from  good  motives.  For  the  motive  of  the 
students  is  also  a  good  one.  No  one  can  say  that  the  desire 
for  harmless  enjoyment  is  a  bad  motive.  Sometimes  these  pro- 
cessions are  accidental,  as  when  a  number  of  students  chance  to 
meet  at  the  theatre  and  naturally  walk  home  together.  And 
even  whenever  they  have  any  other  motive  than  the  one  we 
have  mentioned,  it  is  the  quite  justifiable  desire  to  assert  a 
right  which  the  police  seem  inclined  to  deny  them — the  right  to 
walk  together  at  all. 

Moreover,  if  the  usual  noises  made  by  processions  be  a  cause 
for  offence,  they  still  remain  noises,  whatever  may  be  the  motive 
from  which  they  are  made.  And  further,  although  such  demonstra- 
tions as  those  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  very  shocking  to  many 
good  people  who  regard  them  as  irreverent  and  blasphemous, 
and  although  the  playing  of  Orange  tunes  must  be  highly  of- 
fensive to  very  many  of  our  citizens,  yet  the  police  do  not  inter- 
fere, for  well  they  know  that  their  interference  would  not  be 
tolerated.  And  yet  for  singing  a  few  harmless  songs  that  offend 
nobody  and  amuse  many,  students  are  dogged  around  the  streets 
by  a  too  officious  police,  and  if  they  resent  such  injustice  they 
are  clubbed  and  dragged  away  to  the  cells. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Police  Department  that  their  men 
might  be  better  employed.  On  that  very  night  (Friday),  it  is 
reported  that  a  citizen  fought  and  struggled  with  a  foot-pad  for 
half  an  hour  on  Portland  street,  while  another  went  for  police 
assistance,  which  could  not  be  obtained,  probably  because  po- 
licemen who  should  have  been  minding  their  own  business  were 
meddling  with  that  of  students.  During  last  week  also,  three 
burglaries  at  least,  were  committed  in  connection  with  which  no 
arrests  were  made.  These  facts  tend  to  show  that  if  the  energy 
of  our  police  force  be  not  entirely  an  imaginary  quantity,  it  is 
at  all  events  badly  misdirected.  It  would  be  evident,  too,  to 
any  one,  always  excepting  Toronto  policemen,  that  the  persons 
who  most  require  looking  after  just  now  are  not  those  who  pa- 
rade the  streets  singing  harmless  songs. 

T^E  'Varsity  does  not  attempt  to  defend  rowdyism.  On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  denounce  most  emphatically  any  conduct  by 
students  which  would  tend  to  reflect  discredit  on  Toronto  Uni- 
versity or  the  affiliated  colleges.  We  regret  that  there  should 
be  reason  to  suppose  that  on  Monday  evening  certain  Individual 
students  were  guilty  of  exceedingly  reprehensible  conduct. 
Legitimate  recreation  is  one  thing,  but  unseemly  howling,  coarse 
language  and  other  insults  to  pedestrians  are  quite  another. 
There  is  no  defence  for  such  conduct.  If,  however,  the  general 
behavior  of  the  members  of  the  procession  was  too  uproarious, 
there  was  at  least  some  excuse  for  it.  The  attack  by  the  police 
on  Friday  night  was  entirely  unwarrantable,  and  was  the  great 
ground  of  provocation  for  Monday  night's  demonstration. 

If  students  wish  occasionally  to  march  in  procession  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to 
do  so.  If  they  choose  to  sing,  so  much  the  better.  But  only 
let  it  be  singing,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  University,  let  all  im- 
becile howling  and  other  misbehavior  receive  the  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  whole  body  and  it  will  soon  cease.  The  chagrin 
of  the  police  at  not  being  able  to  find  a  pretext  for  arrest  would 
furnish  amusement  enough  for  one  night,  and  there  would  be 
no  risk  of  injury  to  the  reputation  either  of  students  or  of  their 
alma  mater. 


WHAT  A  COLLEGE  JOUENAL  SHOULD  BE. 

An  interesting  controversy  as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  college 
journalism  has  been  going  on  recently  between  some  non-college 
journals  in  the  United  States.  Eepresenting  one  theory  the 
Boston  Globe  contends  that  the  principal  aim  should  be  to  fill 
the  college  paper  with  "accounts  of  college  sporting  events, 
sketches  of  college  experiences,  and  bright,  gossipy  bits  of  lit 
erary  work,  which  may  not  give  such  an  appearance  of  learning 
as  the  crude  essays  on  the  origin  of  man  or  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, which  fill  the  columns  of  many  college  journals,  but  which 
are  vastly  more  entertaining."  The  Chicago  Current,  holding 
to  a  very  different  theory,  thinks  the  college  paper  should  be  the 
exponent  of  the  best  and  maturest  thought  of  the  institution, 
including  that  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  that  of  the  students. 
"  Either  the  college  journal,"  says  the  Current,  "  should  be  a 
college  product  to  be  proud  of,  or  it  should  be  abandoned.  And 
as  it  is  easily  possible  to  make  it  thoroughly  representative  of 
college  aims,  college  opinion,  and  college  culture,  as  it  is  of  col- 
lege sports  and  college  humor,  without  sacrificing  any  of  these 
features,  it  should  most  assuredly,  for  the  benefit  of  both  col- 
lege and  student,  be  made  so." 

While  there  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
former  of  these  views,  I  confess  my  very  decided  preference  for 
the  latter.  Why  should  not,  for  instance,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  El- 
iot as  to  what  constitutes  a  truly  liberal  university  course  have 
been  first  given  to  the  world  in  a  representative  Harvard  College 
journal,  instead  of  an  address  at  a  rival  university  afterwards 
reprinted  as  a  magazine  article  ?  There  are  many  important 
questions  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  "university"  in 
general  that  are  still  undecided,  and  this  remark  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  our  own  University  in  particular.  Is  its  constitu- 
tion capable  of  being  greatly  improved, and  what  are  the  lessons  of 
thirty  years'  experience  on  this  point  ?  Are  we  right  in  permitting 
any  man,  even  one,  suppose,  who  takes  only  a  pass  course,  to  take 
a  degree  in  Arts  without  knowing  Greek  ?  Is  increased  differen- 
tiation of  honor  work  desirable — as,  e.  g.,  the  separation  between 
mathematics  and  physics  in  the  fourth  year,  the  proposed  sep- 
aration between  chemistry,  geology  and  biology,  and  the  pro- 
jected new  department  of  historical  and  political  science  ?  Is 
it  expedient  to  attach  history  to  the  honor  department  of  modern 
languages,  and  if  it  is  not,  then  where  should  honor  history  be 
placed  ?  What  relative  value  should  be  assigned  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  philological,  the  literary,  and  the 
mythological  motive  ?  In  the  modern  language  department, 
should  the  chief  aim  be  to  acquire  facility  in  the  practical  use 
of  the  languages  as  at  present  written  and  spoken  ;  or  to  study 
their  development  from  older  forms  of  speech  ;  or  to  regard  them 
as  the  caskets  of  literary  treasures  that  are  accessible  only  to  one 
who  holds  the  linguistic  key  ?  Should  the  curriculum  for  the 
entrance  examination  be  easy  or  hard  ?  Should  it  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  preparation  for  the  subsequent  university  course,  or 
as  giving  direction  to  the  work  of  secondary  education  generally 
throughout  the  Province  ?  Should  there  be  any  distinction  of 
sex  kept  in  view  in  framing  the  university  statutes  ;  or  should 
the  aim  be  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  the  kind  of  ex- 
aminations best  adapted  for  intellectual  training,  and  allow  all 
who  choose  to  take  advantage  of  them?  Should  the  matricula- 
tion examination  be  decentralized  ;  and,  if  so,  should  the  subse- 
quent examinations  be  similarly  treated  ?  What  amount  of 
attention  should  be  paid  to  old  English,  both  language  and 
literature  ?  Under  our  system  how  can  examinations  and  lec- 
tures be  made  to  harmonize  without  appointing  lecturers  as 
examiners  ? 

These  and  other  questions  of  an  intensely  practical  kind  sug- 
gest an  infinity  of  topics  of  the  greatest  importance,  some  of 
which  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  only  after  it  is  known  how 
they  are  regarded  from  the  intelligent  students'  point  of  view. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  college  journal  is  just  the  place  for  their 
discussion,  and  if  it  ignores  them  it  fails  to  fulfil  one  of  its  most 
important  functions.  Some  of  them  have  been  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  the  'Varsity  in  past  years,  and  I  have  read  all 
the  contributions  from  the  students  with  much  interest.  But 
what  about  the  views  of  others :  of  those  who  having  graduated 
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and  had  some  experience  of  practical  life  are  in  a  position  to 
revise  their  earlier  estimates  of  the  University  course  ;  of  those 
who  look  at  these  questions  from  the  teachers',  not  the  students', 
point  of  view ;  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  University  and  College  ?  Let  us  hear  occasion- 
ally from  all  these  classes  on  subjects  in  which  we  are  all 
deeply  interested,  and  which  are  forever  cropping  up  in  the  path 
of  educational  progress  whether  we  pay  attention  to  them  or 
not.  No  settlenient  of  them  can  be  final,  but  an  earnest  and 
general  discussion  of  them  in  a  representative  college  journal 
cannot  fail,  if  it  does  nothing  more,  to  foster  the  esp7'it  de  corps 
which,  I  sometimes  fear,  is  too  much  lacking  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  Toronto  University,  and  amongst  students  and  ex-students 
of  University  College. 

Wm.  Houston. 


A  REVIEW. 

A  book  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for  the  attempt  made  to  gire 
expression  to  the  inexpressible,  is  "  The  Autobiography  of  My 
Heart,"  (London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1883),  by  Richard 
Jefferies.  Interesting,  and  yet  exasperating,  it  contains  some  fine 
aspirations  and  poetic  descriptions,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  that 
can  only  be  described  as  sheer  nonsense. 

The  idea  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  lay  bare  his  inmost  soul, 
and  to  give  expression  to  those  strange  feelings  and  vague  yearn- 
ings that,  probably,  sometimes  sweep  over  the  natures  of  most  of 
us,  when  influenced  by  grand  scenery,  music,  &c.  The  existence 
of  these  feelings  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Jefferies  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  condition  of  existence — a  "  soul-life  " — something 
more  complete,  above  and  beyond,  any  mere  physical,  intellectual, 
moral  or  religious  existence  :  in  his  own  words — 

"  A  great  life,  an  entire  civilization,  lies  just  outside  the  pale  of 

common  thought  There  is  an  entity,  a  soul  entity, 

as  yet  unrecognized  There  is  an  immense  ocean  over 

which  the  mind  can  sail,  upon  which  the  vessel  of  thought  has 
not  yet  been  launched.    I  hope  to  launch  it." 

He  describes  in  language,  which,  if  often  exaggerated  and  high- 
strung,  is  at  times  beautiful  and  poetic,  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings when  in  communion  with  nature,  and  his  desire  to  grasp  this 
new  existence,  or  "  soul-life."  Although  to  ordinary  mortals  he 
must  appear  to  be  striving  after  the  unattainable,  his  meaning 
(so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  get  at  it)  must  be  looked  for  in  his  own 
words — 

"  Lying  down  on  the  grass  I  spoke  in  my  soul  to  the  earth,  the 
sun,  the  air,  and  the  distant  sea  far  beyond  sight  *  *  -v  * 
By  all  these  I  prayed  ;  I  felt  an  emotion  of  the  soul  beyond  all  defi- 
nition ;  prayer  is  a  puny  thing  to  it,  and  the  word  is  a  rude  sign 
of  the  feeling,  but  I  know  no  other  *  *  *  *  j  gee  now 
that  what  I  labored  tor  was  soul-nature,  to  be  exalted,  to  be  full 
of  soul-learning."' 

But  of  even  more  importance,  in  this  new  existence,  than  com- 
munion with  nature,  is  the  appreciation  of  the  human  form  divine. 
Divine  beauty  is  to  bring  to  ourselves  the  divine  soul,  whether 
this  beauty  be  of  the  "  Swart  Nubian,  white  Greek,  delicate 
Italian,  or  massive  Scandinavian."  Apparently  it  is  impossible 
to  have  too  keen  an  appreciation  of  beauty.  In  another  passage 
our  author  expressed  the  modest  desire — "  I  should  like  to  be 
loved  by  every  beautiful  woman  on  earth,  from  the  swart  Nubian 
to  the  white  and  divine  Greek." 

As  a  consequence  of  recognizing  so  clearly  our  inner  conscious- 
ness, time  merges  into  eternity — "-^ow  is  eternity;  now  is  im- 
mortal life  ♦  *  *  *  To  the  soul  there  is  no  past  and  no 
future  ;  all  is,  and  will  be  ever,  in  now.  For  artificial  purposes 
time  is  agreed  on,  but  there  is  really  no  such  thing.  The  shadow 
goes  on  upon  the  dial,  the  index  moves  round  upon  the  clock,  and 
what  is  the  difference  ?  None  whatever.  If  the  clock  had  never 
been  set  going  what  would  have  been  the  diflference  ?  There  may 
be  time  for  the  clock,  the  clock  may  make  time  for  itself,  there 
is  none  for  me." 

It  is  not  surprising  after  this  to  find  the  author  asserting  that 
all  men  have  missed  the  true  method  of  life,  that  all  our  educa- 
tion is  a  mistake,  our  boasted  civilization  a  mere  nonentity.  Both 
evolutionists  and  those  who  recognize  in  the  universe  the  design 
of  a  Creator  are  wrong  :  "  Nothing  is  evolved.  There  is  no 
evolution  any  more  than  there  is  any  design  in  nature.  By  stand 
ing  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  not  from  books,  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  there  is  no  design  and  no  evolution."  In  regard  to 
tbe^accumulated  knowledge  of  ages  he  remarks — enumera- 


tion of  the  useless  would  almost  be  an  enumeration  of  everything 
hitherto  pursued.  .  .  .  There  is  a  mass  of  knowledge  so  called 
at  the  present  day  equally  useless,  and  nothing  but  an  encumb- 
rance." 

Notwithstanding  the  many  wild  extravagances,  hardly  anyone, 
with  an  imaginative  mind,  who  reads  this  book,  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  some  of  its  ideas  and  descriptions  of  states  of 
mind,  though  there  is  much  that  is  absurd,  and  not  a  little  that 
is  morbid.  The  book  at  least  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  poetic  tem- 
perament, but  when  the  author  suggests  that  we  should  remodel 
our  lives  on  these  vague  principles,  and  cast  aside  our  present 
knowledge  and  intellectual  existence,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  doubting 
whether  the  book  be  not  written  as  a  hoax,  while,  perhaps,  the 
more  charitable  supposition  may  be  that  the  author  has  become 
crazed  over  his  transcendent  thoughts.  But  t  think  the  book  well 
worth  reading  if  only  for  its  peculiarities  and  its  poetical  prose. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter  turn  to  the  last  few  pages,  from  which 
the  following  Swinburnian  passage  is  quoted : — "  Sweet  is  the 
bitter  sea  by  the  shore  where  the  faint  blue  pebbles  are  lapped  by 
the  green-gray  wave,  where  the  wind-quivering  foam  is  loath  to 
leave  the  lashed  stone.  Sweet  is  the  bitter  sea,  and  the  clear  green 
in  which  the  gaze  seeks  the  soul,  looking  through  the  glass  into 
itself.  The  sea  thinks  for  me  as  I  listen  and  ponder :  the  sea 
thinks  and  every  boom  of  the  wave  repeats  my  prayer." 

After  all,  can  the  book  be  intended  as  an  elaborate  satire  on  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  his  school  of  poetry  ? 

Fort  Macleod,  N.W.T.  X.  Y.  Z. 


PETERBOROUGH  CONVENTION. 

For  the  past  three  years  no  large  convention  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers  has  been  hold  in  Canada.  Accordingly  it  was  with 
considerable  anxiety  that  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  Ontario  and  Quebec  associations  awaited  the  meetings 
and  discussions  of  this  convention.  Bat  their  minds  were  set 
at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  over  sixty  delegates.  Indeed 
Peterborough  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  successful  meeting.  The 
beauty  of  the  place  lends  a  charm  to  all  proceedings,  while  the 
energetic  action  of  the  officials  and  the  marked  hospitality  of 
the  inhabitants  eminently  qualifies  it  for  a  centre  of  any  Chris- 
tian movement. 

On  Thursday,  Oct.  23rd,  the  Convention  was  opened  with  de- 
votional exercises,  after  which  various  reports  were  heard.  In 
the  evening  hearty  words  of  welcome  were  extended  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  thus  from  the  very  beginning  aunity  was  consummated 
that  existed  unbroken  to  the  end. 

Friday  morning  there  was  the  dull  necessary  routine  of 
report-receptions  and  official  elections.  But  Friday  afternoon 
was,  to  the  college  students  at  least,  the  crowning  day  of  the 
Convention.  Then  it  was  that  college  work  was  the  sole  topic 
of  discussion. 

Queen's  College  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Gaudier  and  Mc- 
Naughton.  In  a  concise  form  they  narrated  the  progress  ol'  the 
past.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  the  evangelical  work, 
but  it  is  energetic  and  has  been  crowned  with  eminent  success. 

Messrs.  Unworth  and  Kendall  represented  McGill  College, 
but  the  past  record  of  their  institution  was  dark.  Well-grounded 
3ope  for  the  future  was  the  characteristic  of  their  report,  A 
totally  different  result  from  that  of  past  years  is  fearlessly  pre- 
dicted for  the  coming  year.  One  of  the  delegates  longed  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  a  co-worker  of  his  and  take  up  as  an 
appropriate  motto  "  McGill  for  Christ." 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  detention  of  Mr.  R.  Garside,  Uni- 
versity College  was  represented  by  only  one  delegate,  Mr.  A.  J. 
McLeod.  He  presented  a  report  of  the  doings  of  this  associa- 
tion, explaining  the  nature  of  the  weekly  meetings  and  the  tri- 
weekly teachings  in  the  News  Boys'  Home.  Truly  the  record 
was  no  disgrace.  Yet  it  is  not  till  a  delegate  is  set  face  to  face 
with  the  possibilities  of  college  work  that  he  comprehends  the 
utter  deficiency  of  University  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  the  liveliest  interest  manifested  in  college  work  as 
well  by  the  other  delegates  as  by  the  friends  assembled  to  hear 
the  representatives.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  in  late  years  that 
the  public  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  greatness  of  college  work. 
At  the  Friday  evening  meeting  Mr.  Morse,  of  New  York,  gave  a 
most  entertainiog  and  profitable  description  of  his  journey  to  th§ 
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World's  Conference  held  last  year  in  Berlin.  In  1855  the  first 
World's  Conference  assembled  in  Paris,  and  since  that  date 
similar  meetings  have  been  c  nducted  trieunially  in  one  of  the 
prominent  cities  of  Europe.  Last  year  the  tenth  Triennial 
Conference  was  held  in  Germany.  231  delegates  were  present, 
and  of  this  number  46  were  from  our  continent.  Mr.  Morse 
traced  the  development  of  this  organization  and  alluded  to  some 
of  the  mountain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  work  on  the 
Continent. 

Saturday  was  devoted  by  the  College  delegates  mainly  to 
private  discussions  of  work  in  the  various  colleges.  Eagerly  the 
question  was  reiterated,  how  can  our  associations  become  more 
efficient  ?  The  conclusions  were  that  for  this  end  the  individual 
members  of  our  associations  should  become  one  even  as  our  Great 
Superiors  are  one.  Rivalry  or  even  indifference  can  overtopple 
the  best  of  our  collegiate  associations.  Great  stress  must  like- 
wise be  laid  on  the  avoidance  of  dull  monotony,  or  any  system  of 
sermoninizing  in  our  meetings,,  or  any  undue  formality.  Certain 
societies  make  shipwreck  on  their  codes  or  constitutions. 
Something  after  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  occurs,  and  in  the 
process  of  a  fiery  discussion,  the  association  passes  into  ob- 
livion. As  yet,  however,  the  essential  point  is  untouched.  The 
lamentable  lack  of  zeal  in  College  work  is  undoubtedly  caused 
by  a  deep-seated  ignorance  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
College  work.  On  the  continent  of  America  we  have  181  College 
Associations.  During  the  past  seven  years  70,000  men  gradu- 
ated from  these  halls  with  no  pretensions  to  religion,  and  if 
carefully  prepared  statistics  are  reliable  in  this  case  only  1400 
of  these  men,  i.  e.  one  from  every  fifty,  will  ever  be  embraced 
within  the  Christian  church.  To-day  these  Colleges  have  over 
37,000  students  attending  lectures.  Of  this  number  12,600 
make  a  profession  of  Christianity,  while  double  this  number  or 
25,000  are  non-religious  men.  The  bare  facts  plainly  show  the 
necessity  for  increased  activity  in  each  of  the  181  College  Asso- 
ciations. Sunday  was  the  closing  day  of  the  convention,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  grandest  day  of  them  all.  Various 
meetings  were  held  at  early  hours  and  during  the  morning  ser- 
vice many  of  the  delegates  were  appointed  to  make  short  ad- 
dresses to  the  different  congregations.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  mass  meeting  for  young  men,  and  the  benign  influence  of 
that  meeting  was  wide-spread.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  ser- 
vice a  farewell  meeting  was  held  and  many  of  the  delegates  viv- 
idly painted  their  impressions  in  one-sentence  speeches.  The 
large  Methodist  church  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  was 
filled  to  the  door.  Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  assem- 
bly united  theirvoices  in  murmuring  the  petition  promulgated  by 
the  Head  of  the  church  many  centuries  ago.  Then  the  dele- 
gates, with  united  hands,  sang  the  parting  hymn  known  to  all 
conventions : 

"Blessed  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  christian  love, 
The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above." 

So  the  Peterborough  convention  was  ended.  Its  members 
may  soon  pass  from  the  recollection  of  the  kind  people  of  Peter- 
borough, but  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  gatherings  will  be  sent  down  to  the  very  latest  moment 
of  time. 


HE  CAUGHT  A  STUDENT. 

At  last  the  Peeler  is  happy  and  rejoices.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  usefulness.  He  will  continue  to  live  upon  the  fat  of 
the  land  and  walk  the  streets  in  the  best  clothes  it  can  afford, 
with  no  one,  henceforth,  to  question  his  raison  d'etre. 

True,  he  has  seldom  been  heard  from,  not  often  seen  in  his 
place,  and  never  when  wanted.  True,  some  have  doubted  his 
worth.  But,  then,  did  he  not  with  a  huge  rope  pull  his  Buffalo 
brother,  not  quite  so  corpulant  as  himself,  a  few  inches  across  a 
given  line  ?  Was  not  this  glory  enough  ?  "  Alas  !  for  the  ^rarity 
of  human  charity  !  "  Some  were  still  dubious.  A  few  citizens 
in  their  secret  hearts  dared  wish  for  even  further  evidence  of 
active  existence.  They  were  being  robbed  in  the  streets,  their 
houses  pillaged,  their  lives  endangered,  and  the  idea  began  to 
gro^y  that  somehow,  in  the  original  constitution  of  things,  a  city 
police  had  a  slight  duty  in  that  direction, 


When  a  man  was  murdered  in  a  central  ward  by  the  coarsest 
and  most  brutal  of  means,  there  were  those  who  thought  a 
policeman  ought  to  have  happened  around  sometime  during  the 
next  six  hours.  When  a  safe  was  shattered  by  an  explosion 
which  brought  from  their  beds  the  entire  community,  it  just 
occurred  to  some  to  wonder  why  the  warder  on  his  beat  alone 
was  undisturbed. 

As  time  went  on  it  seemed  as  though  the  victory  of  the 
hempen  rope  would  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  aggravated  and 
accumulated  crime.  The  sun  of  the  Peeler's  glory  was  surely 
sinking;  ere  long  he  would  be  "lost  to  use  and  name  and 
fame." 

But  patience  is  his  great  virtue,  it  endureth  while  his  salary 
remaineth .  The  stolid  statue  walked  the  street  as  of  old,  only,  if 
possible,  more  impassive  than  before.  As  of  old  he  met  the/cop 
on  next  beat,  and  the  two  moved  on  together  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  Peelers  of  Toronto. 

Crime  grew  apace.  Citizens  began  to  think  each  of  the  best 
means  of  securing  safety  for  himself.  As  night  set  in  with  the 
barricading  of  windows  and  double  bolting  of  doors  you  might 
chance  to  observe  in  some  quiet  spot  a  belted  greatcoat  whence 
fell  in  muffled  hum  the  hopeful  refrain, — "  There's  a  better  day 
coming  on."  And  it  came.  All  Cop-dom  is  jubilant  and  shouteth 
itself  hoarse.  "  Blow,  trumpets,  blow."  Sound  it  though  all 
the  town.    He  has,  Ye  Gods,  he  has  caught  a — Student. 

True,  the  student  was  one  of  the  quietest.  But  what  matters 
that !  He  was  a  student,  and  he  was  singing.  Oh  !  the  pity 
of  him !  he  was  singing  on  the  Queen's  highway.  And  there 
were  two  hundred  more  of  them.  Ah,  there  it  is !  He 
might,  with  impunity,  have  been  drunk,  picked  pockets,  waylaid 
an  alderman,  or  robbed  a  house  had  he  been  alone  or  less  numer- 
ously attended.  But,  two  hundred  !  Why,  that's  enough  to 
strike  the  observation  of  a  Peeler.  And  his  Peelership,  at  last 
aroused,  has  a  vague  idea  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  experience  is  transpiring.  Not  quite  so  sure  on 
the  point  he  follows  quietly,  and  gets  the  opinion  of  a  second ;  a 
third  is  reached  and  adds  his,  a  fourth,  a  fifth.  He  awakes  and 
apprehends  at  length  that  there  is  a  crowd  before  him,  that  there 
is  a  shout.  He  even  recognises  his  familiar  name  of  "  cop." 
Now,  now's  the  time  !  There,  Peeler,  is  thy  last  chance.  Take 
now  the  tide  at  its  turn  or  be  forever  stranded.  He  does.  Cop- 
dom  moves,  it  is  alive.  With  a  blind  impulse  it  rushes  forth, 
cutting,  slashing,  grabbing  promiscuously,  and  so  after  many 
days  has  at  last  made  an  effort,  has  done  something,  and — 
caught  a  student. 

And  now,  thou  croaker,  thou  vile  complainer,  thou  news-man, 
go  to  !  The  Peeler  shall  not  go.  Talk  not  to  him  of  men  mys- 
teriously shot  in  the  city's  park.  Remind  him  not  of  booming 
cannon  loaded  and  fired  close  to  his  slumbering  ear.  Neither 
these  nor  rumors  of  these  disturbed  him.  Let  the  busy  burglar 
work  his  will.  But  know,  henceforth,  the  Peeler  is  a  settled  in- 
stitution. For  hath  he  not  in  the  last  twelvemonth  pulled  a 
good  tug-of-war  and  caught  a  student. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  many  members  in  Montreal  at  the 
Intercollegiate  match,  and  the  occasion  of  a  Public  Debate  in 
Knox  College,  the  benches  of  the  Society  presented  an  unwonted 
paucity  of  occupants. 

The  evening  of  November  21st  having  been  sei  apart  for  the  discus- 
sion of  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  following  notices  weie 
given  : — 

By  J.  A.  Collins, — That  Section  10,  Article  II.,  as  adopted  last  year 
be  struck  out. 

By  A.  Hamilton, — That  order  of  business  now  numbered  "N  "  (Roll 
Call)  be  numbered  "J,"  and  what  are  now  numbered  "  J,"  "  K,"  "  L," 
&c.,  read  "  K,"  L,"  &c. 

By  the  Treasurer, — That  the  annual  membership  fee  for  the  Society 
be  $1.50. 

By  H.  E.  Irwin, — That  Sections  i,  2  ^nd  3  be  struck  out. 
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Mr.  Holmes,  in  answer  to  repeated  calls,  volunteered  a  reading,  "The 
Old  Canoe,"  which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Society. 

The  question  for  debate  was,  "  Resolved,  that  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  centralizing  power 
in  a  Federal  Government  and  narrowing  the  limits  of  State  Rights." 
The  affirmative  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Irwin  and  T.  H.  Len- 
nox ;  the  negative  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Hunter  and  J.  G.  Holmes.  The 
speeches  were  all  extempore,  and  probably  for  this  reason  the  remarks 
shot  over  the  subjects  rather  than  being  argumentative. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  presented  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Thomson,  requesting  the  privilege  of  instituting,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Society,  a  series  of  two  lectures  by  the  noted  astronomer,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor, an'd  two  Shakespearian  recitals  by  Mr.  Brandram.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  these  in  Convocation  Hall,  beginning  Nov.  24th.  The  Society 
resolved  to  request  permission  from  the  College  Council  to  grant  this 
request. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Modern  Language  Club  met  as  usual  in  Moss  Hall  at  8 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  President,  Mr.  F.  H.  Sykes,  oc- 
cupied the  chair  during  the  business  proceedings.  Mr.  Sykes 
having  to  take  part  in  the  literary  programme,  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Squair,  B.A.,  who  ably  presided  over  the  meeting,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  conducted  in  German. 

Mr.  Sykes  opened  the  literary  part  of  the  programme  by  an 
essay  on  Ein  deutscher  Lyrik-Dichter,  which  was  characterized 
by  lucidity  and  a  complete  treatment. 

Mr.  Squair  then  favoured  the  Club  with  several  short  selections 
from  Wallenstein,  which  were  rendered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call 
forth  the  approbation  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  Chamberlain  then  read  an  essay  on  "  Heutiges 
Deutschland  "  (modern  Germany),  giving  a  brilliant  description  of 
the  political  and  war  complications  of  Germany  during  the  last 
two  or  three  decades. 

The  last  part  of  the  programme,  the  discussion  on  the  works  of 
Fouque,  was  then  proceeded  with.  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Squair,  and  was  c6ntinued  by  Messrs.  Sykes,  McPherson, 
Chamberlain  and  others.  The  work  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion was  Undine,  all  the  speakers  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  ideal 
work  of  its  kind,  exhibiting  in  the  author  an  imagination  highly 
poetical. 

After  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  meeting,  the  Club  ad- 
journed a  short  time  after  the  usual  hour.  Before  adjourning  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Houston,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  Ontario,  would  be  present  at  the  English  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  Nov.  nth,  and  would  deliver  an  address  on 
"  "  The  study  of  English."  A  general  welcome  is  extended  to  all 
the  students  of  the  College  to  attend,  as  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  address  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Houston. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  next  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science.  The  meeting  will  be 
characterized  by  a  paper  on  "  Statical  Electricity  "  by  T.  Proctor 
Hall,  Esq.,  B.A.,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lennox.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Secretary  will  take  place  as  well  as  nominations 
for  2nd  year  representative  on  the  general  committee.  A  full 
attendance  of  the  members  is  very  desirable.  Proceedings  begin 
at  8  o'clock  sharp.  The  members  of  the  general  committee  will 
please  to  come  half  an  hour  earlier  for  a  business  meeting. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  meeting  of  this  Association  this  week  was  addressed  by  Hon. 
S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.  Though  the  day  was  a  holiday  the  room  was 
comfortably  filled. 

Mr.  Blake  took  for  the  theme  of  his  address  "  Manhood,"  and 
pointed  out  the  elements  entering  into  the  character  of  the  true 
man.  Of  old  it  had  been  said,  PrmeuHi  homines,  vires  perpauci." 
It  had  been  said  to  Jeremiah:  "  Seek  if  ye  can  find  me  a  man." 
God  had  created  man  in  his  own  image  and  when  man  lost  that 
image.  He  sent  the  Man  Christ  to  exhibit  it  to  him.  Christ  as  the 
perfect  man  \  aid  &  definite  aim  in  life.  He  "must  be  about  His 
Father's  business."  God's  will  was  His,  Christ's  life  exhibited 
the  virtue  of  obedience.  Successful  men  are  those  who  have  learned 
to  obey,  to  subject  themselves  to  control  until  perfect  mastery  of 
self  has  been  obtained.  The  Perfect  Man  manifested  in  his  life 
humility.  He  who  would  write  "  Excelsior  "  on  his  life  must  first 
b^ve  written  "  humilior  "  in  his  heart,    The  Saviour  King  washed 


His  disciples'  feet  and  taught  that  true  greatness  was  to  be  sought 
in  service.  This  man  was  diligent.  "  He  went  about  doing  good." 
As  His  life  was  so  ought  ours,  to  be  full  of  activity,  urging  us  on 
from  the  completion  of  one  tssk  to  the  beginning  of  another.  A 
very  noticeable  trait  of  this  perfect  character  was  consideration /or 
others.  He  was  the  noblest  of  gentlemen.  Self  was  lost  sight  of 
in  efforts  for  the  happiness  of  others.  Christ  was  generous  and 
helpful,  never  abandoning  a  friend  in  distress.  He  never  sought 
the  society  of  the  rich  and  powerful  but  of  the  poor  and  weak.  Our 
Exemplar  was  a  good  citizen.  The  true  Christianity  leads  a  man 
to  submit  himself  to  law,  "  to  render  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's."  A  life  stregthened  and  rounded  is  the  most  convincing 
argument  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  faith.  In  all  these  respects 
Christ  is  set  before  us  for  imitation.  As  we  grow  in  likeness  to 
Him  we  become  the  truer  and  better  men. 

'VARSITY  SPORTS. 

The  chief  topic  of  interest  in  football  circles  this  -week  has^'ibeen 
the  Magill  match  of  to-day.  Had  the  game  taken  place  three  weeks 
ago  instead  of  to-day  the  'Varsity  team  would  have  gone  down]to 
Montreal,  with  the  chances  of  winning  increased  by  their  own  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  win  ;  for  undoubtedly  the  recent  trouble 
and  dissatisfaction  among  the  members  of  both  the  club  and  team 
and  the  lack  of  anything  approaching  brilliant  or  even  first-class 
play  in  the  past  few  matches  cannot  fail  to  have  injured  their 
chances  of  winning,  as  estimated  by  both  the  team  themselves  and 
their  supporters. 

The  matches  of  the  past  week  have  been  as  follows  : 

Saturday,  ist,  'Varsity  vs.  Guelph  Agricultural  College  (Rugby). 
Result, 'Varsity,  19;  G.A.C.,o. 

Wednesday,  5th,  'Varsity  vs^ Trinity  (Rugby).  Result,  'Varsity, 
2  ;  Trinity  i. 

Thursday,  6th,  'Varsity  vs.  Gait  F.B.G.  (Ass'n).  Result, 
'Varsity,  i  ;  Gait,  2. 

TRINITY  GAME. 

In  past  years  the  'Varsity  have  been  accustomed  to  console 
themselves  for  the  superiority  which  Triuity  have  always  shown 
over  them  in  cricket,  by  exhibiting  an  equal  superiority  over 
Trinity  in  Rugby  Foot  Ball.  This  year  the  recognized  order  of 
things  has  been  somewhat  interfered  with,  and  instead  of  the 
Trinity  v.  'Varsity  match  being  a  win  for  the  latter,  it  has  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  decision  adapted  by  the  Rugby  Union,  turned 
out  a  tie,  the  score  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game  on  Wednesday 
standing,  'Varsity  2,  Trinity  i. 

The  'Varsity  played  a  hand  considerably  weakened  by  the  ab- 
sence from  it  of  Messrs.  Elliott,  J.  S.  McLean,  and  Thompson. 
Had  these  men  been  in  their  place  the  result  instead  of  being  a 
draw,  without  any  doubt,  considering  the  evenness  of  the  teams 
as  it  was,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

On  the  'Varsity  team  McCulloch,  McLaren,  Senkler,  Scott,  and 
Mustard  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  excellent  playing.  Mustard's 
kicKing,  and  especially  one  drop  on  the  Trinity  goal,  which  had 
we  been  allowed  to  decide,  would  have  added  six  points  to  the 
'Varsity  score,  stamp  him  as  a  reliable  and  very  useful  half-back. 
He  strengthened  the  team  where  it  was  very  much  in  need  of  it. 
'varsity  association  team  in  galt. 

By  invitation  of  the  Gait  F.B.C.  the  Association  team  journeyed 
to  Gait  on  Thursday  last  and  participated  in  the  annual  tournament 
of  that  enterprising  club.  After  a  pleasant  two  hours'  run  up  tfie 
Credit  and  a  dinner  at  the  Queen's,  both  thoroughly  enjoyed,  the 
field  was  reached,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  upwards  of 
one  thousand  the  'Varsity  team  took  their  places. 

With  the  usual  ill-luck  attendant  on  the  individual  who  looked 
after  the  toss  of  the  copper,  the  'Varsity  during  the  first  half 
time  were  compelled  to  face  the  wind  which  was  blowing  strong 
from  the  north.  To  attempt  to  follow  the  ball  as  it  was  carried  up 
and  down  the  field  would  be  impossible,  and  were  it  possible,  un- 
interesting. The  forwards  of  both  teams  were  about  equal.  Their 
play  was  fast,  and,  considering  the  high  wind,  good.  The  'Varsity 
won  the  only  goal  at  the  match,  McKay  putting  the  ball  through 
shortly  before  the  termination  of  the  last  halt. 

Where  all  played  well  it  would  be  unfair  to  discriminate,  but 
even  the  forwards  will  admit  the  correctness  of  our  saying  that  to 
the  backs  and  half-backs  belong  the  honors  of  the  day.  From  first 
to  last  Owen,  Sliter,  Jackson  and  Hogarth,  played  a  faultless  game. 
A  set  of  forwards  fairly  winning  a  goal  against  them  will  have  to 
work  for  it. 

Through  the  entire  match  the  'Varsity  played  a  game  which 
entitles  them  to  the  credit  of  being,  what  their  adniirers  knovY 
them  to  be,  the  equal  of  any  tearn  in  Ontario  tp-d^y. 
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Nov.  8,  1884. 


We  record  with  pleasure  the  amicable  settlement  ot  the  difficul- 
ties among  the  members  of  the  Rugby  club,  referred  to  in  our 
columns  of  last  week.  Second  thoughts  with  the  dissatisfied  mem- 
bers were  the  best,  a  very  little  consideration  showing  them  the 
unwisdom  of  their  action.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  , 'of  the  one 
referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  the  want  of  confidence  motion  was 
rescinded  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  the  committee  asked 
to  re-consider  their  resignation,  which  they  did,  withdrawing  it. 

Opinions  differ  on  the  majorify  of  subjects,  and  [an  the  merits  of 
certain  Rugby  football  players,  and  in  their  right  over  others  to  a 
place  on  the  team,  there  is  room  for  difiference  of  opinion,  and,  as 
we  are  assured  by  certain  members  of  the  committee,  whose  asser- 
tions we  have  respect  for,  that  the  choosing  of  the  first  ten  was 
done  with  very  little  difference  of  opinion  being  shown,  we  are 
forced,  giving  as  we  do,  the  commfttee  credit  for  knowing  what 
good  playing  really  is,  into  believing  that  the  committee  have  done 
their  work  actuated  by  right  motives. 

FOOTBALL  NOTES. 

The  Association  Committee  are  trying  to  arrange  a  match  with 
Queen's  University  Club,  to  be  played  on  the  lawn  about  the  15th 
inst. 


DI-'VARSITIES. 

Mr.  Brimer  remarks  that  the  Personals  in  the  'Varsity  are  very 
interesting  to  him.    He  likes  to  know  where  last  year's  grads.  are. 

"  Adieu,"  she  said  sweetly  as  he  kissed  her  good  night.     "  He's 
adieu'd  ain  t  he,"  sang  out  her  little  brother  as  he  vanished  up  stairs. 

The  assistants  in  the  library  have  been  made  the  recipients  of 
very  handsome,  costly,  and  appropriate  souvenirs.  The  librarian 
has  presented  them  each  with  a  paperknife  and  a  nice  new 
automatic  lead  pencil,  with  the  ^surance  that,  if  they  are  very 
good  little  boys,  they  may  keep  the  automatic  pencils  after  their 
term  of  office  expires. 

What  are  we  coming  to  ?  Scene  at  Glee  Club  meeting : 
Business-like  Freshie  :  "  Is  this  the  Glee  Glub  ?  "  Respectful  Seniors  : 
"It  is."  Business-like  Freshie  :  "  Going  to  have  practice?  "  Respect- 
Jul  Seniors :  "  We  are."  Business-like  Freshie  :  "  Who've  ye  got  for 
conductor?"  Respectful  Seniors:  "Mr.  Torrington."  Business-like 
Freshie:  "Hey?  Torrington?  H'm  !  O,  guess  he'll  do."  Freshie 
enters,  sits  down  with  his  hat  on,  and  eyes  the  assembled  seniors  j 
with  complacency.  General  hum  of  delight  amongst  respectful 
crowd  of  seniors  at  the  satisfaction  displayed  by  B.  L.  Freshie. 
One  Senior  is,  however,  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  I'll  tap  him,  great 
Scott/" 

PERSONALS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Leslie  has  entered  a  law-office  in  Kincardine. 

M.  J.  P.  McMurrich,  who  was  noticed  last  week  as  having  gone 
to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  at  that 
institution  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrata.  The 
position  is  one  greatly  in  advance  of  what  Mr,  McMurrich  occupied 
at  Guelph. 


College  Xew^- 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Hallowe'en  passed  by  without  the  occurrence  of  anything  un- 
usual. Those  aerial  people  v/ho  are  supposed  to  hold  high  car- 
nival on  this  night  failed  to  make  any  deep  impression  upon  the 
slumbers  of  the  students,  though  there  are  those  who  assert  that 
the  air  was  filled  with  ominous  reports  about  the  ghostly  hour  of 
midnight.  By  the  way,  the  statements  that  the  windows  in  the 
west  end  of  the  College  were  shattered  by  the  report  of  the  Rus 
sian  guns,  and  that  the  occupants  of  thirty-one  v/ere  prostrated 
by  the  shock,  are  without  foundation. 

The  Hebrew  scholarship  offered  for  competition  to  the  class 
entering  theology,  has  been  divided  between  Messrs.  J.  McGil- 
livray,  B.A.,  and  A.  E.  Doherty; 

Our  enterprising  scientific  friend  of  the  lower  flat  has  succeeded 
in  enriching  his  cabinet  by  the  addition  of  some  half  dozen  rare 
natural  history  specimens.  Number  ten  is  bound  to  keep  in  the 
front. 

The  classes  in  elocution  close  this  week.  The  students  are 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  Prof.  Neff  an  admirable  exponent  of 
the  only  genuine  system  of  teaching  oratory.  We  hope  to  see 
practical  results  of  his  instruction, 


The  various  meetings  of  the  first  convention  of  the  Inter-Col- 
legiate Missionary  Alliance  were,  without  exception,  of  a  pleasing 
nature,  and  all  are  united  in  pronouncing  the  Convention  a  grand 
success. 

The  first  public  debate  of  the  session  took  place  last  night  in 
Convocation  Hall,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  in  the  chair.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  the  advisability  of  encouraging  a  military 
spirit  in  Canada. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Boyle,  B.A.,  made  his  appearance  in  our  midst  the 
other  day.    He  is  settled  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Paris. 

Rev.  E.  Freeman,  B.A.,  is  settled  at  Deer  Park. 

Word  has  been  received  from  J.  Elliott,  third  year  University. 
He  will  not  attend  lectures  this  year.  A  heavy  loss  for  the  foot- 
ball team. 

Rev.  W.  S.  McTavish  is  studying  at  Union  Seminary,  New 
York. 

The  new  class  in  theology  bids  fair  to  make  a  high  mark  in  the 
annals  of  the  College.  One  of  the  learned  professors  was  recently 
constrained  to  turn  the  pages  of  Worcester  by  a  mellifluous  poly- 
syllable from  the  lips  of  one  of  these  ardent  seekers  after  truth. 
One  shudders  to  think  of  what  he  will  be  three  years  hence. 

McMASTER  HALL. 
The  Inter-Collegiate  Missionary  Alliance  held  its  meeting  on 
Saturday  evening,  in  McMaster  Hall.    Five  residence  men  were 
present. 

Rev.  Mr.  Craig,  Missionary  to  India,  is  in  town,  and  addressed 
the  regular  Tuesday  evening  prayer-meeting  in  the  College. 

The  Fyfe  Missionary  Society  held  its  public  meeting  on  Friday 
evening,  when  reports  of  their  summer's  work  were  read  by  its 
missionaries. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Professors'  wives,  the  students  of 
McMaster  Hall  were  able  to  indulge  in  Thanksgiving  festivities 
on  Thursday.  The  faculty  and  their  better  halves  honoured  the 
occasion  with  their  presence. 

The  foot-ball  match  with  Knox  College,  which  was  to  have  been 
played  on  Tuesday,  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  ot  the  rain. 


TRINITY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Ihe  elections  have  come  and  gone,  and  we  have  for  chairman 
of  the  annual  dinner  Mr.  Dewar.  We  had  an  exciting  contest, 
the  voting  being  very  close  in  every  instance.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  dissatisfied  ones.  This,  however,  is  to  be  expected  when- 
ever there  is  any  partyism  shown.  The  committee  will  use  every 
endeavour  to  make  the  dinner  a  great  success,  at  least  that  is  what 
they  said  in  their  speeches.  There  may  not  be  the  number  of 
dress  suits  or  the  amount  of  style  expected  by  some  of  a  commit- 
tee representing  the  school,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  clothes 
do  not  make  the  man,  and  as  we  consider  our  school  to  be  carried 
on  irrespective  of  rehgiohs  denomination,  we  must  have  it  also 
irrespective  of  class. 

The  students  of  the  Trinity  and  Toronto  schools  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Mrs.  Fulton  in  a  body.  A  floral  pillow  was 
presented  by  those  of  Trinity  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  the  wife  of 
their  professor. 

The  present  feeling  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  attend- 
ing the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Hospital  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  A  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  of  Toronto  School  com- 
menced a  song,  and  the  ladies — who  appeared  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  insults — left  the  room  and  laid  a  complaint  before  Dr. 
Barrett.  Now  this  song  at  which  they  took  offence,  before  even 
two  lines  had  been  sung,  was  one  at  which  no  one,  not  even  the 
veriest  prude,  could  do  more  than  have  a  good  laugh  over,  let 
alone  take  offence  at.  This  had  the  effect  first  of  our  being  treat- 
ed to  a  long-winded  dissertation  from  the  News,  and  secondly  of 
placing  Dr.  Barrett  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  making  an 
apology  for  the  rating  he  gave  the  students  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed insult  to  the  ladies  at  a  recent  clinic  before  the  students  of 
both  schools. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  NOTES. 
Pie-making  is  one  of  the  electives  at  Vassar. 
Amherst  is  thinking  of  devoting  itself  entirely  to  classics. 
350  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  no  student  publication  of  any 
kind. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  Amherst  cost  $88,000.  Brown  University 
is  to  have  one  to  cost  $50,000. 

There  are  190  college  papers  in  the  United  States,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  the  Brunonian,  founded  in  1829, 


Not.  S, 
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The  Academy  notices  that  Grau's  collection  of  tales  will  be  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Strange  Stories. 


We  always  thought  Acta  Victoriana  was  an  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive journal,  but  it  has  shown  itself  far  ahead  of  other  college 
papers.  The  first  number  this  year  comes  dated  "  October, 
1885"! 


The  Apparent  Orbit  of  a  Satellite  of  a  Superior  Planet  ; 
The  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet,  1882.  By  J.  Morrison,  M. 
A.,  M.D.,  Ph.  D. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  two  astronomical  papers  contributed  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  by  Dr.  J.  Morrison,  who  is  now  engaged  on  the  American 
Ephemeris  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington.  Dr.  Morri- 
son will  not  be  unknown,  by  name  at  least,  to  the  majority  ol  our 
readers,  as  he  was  a  well-known  High  School  Master  in  this  Pro- 
vince until  assuming  his  present  position. 

The  first  of  these  papers,  on  the  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet  of 
1882,  begins  by  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  the 
planet's  orbit  should  be  capable  of  being  very  accurately  deter- 
mined, on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  planetary  perturbations, 
yet  the  computed  orbits  range  from  a  period  of  3,115  days  to  one 
oi  1,376  years.  The  great  discrepancy  evident  in  these  results  is 
attributed  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  nucleus,  which  became 
elliptical  in  form  with  several  bright  points,  causing  considerable 
error  in  right  ascension.  Dr.  Morrison  gives  between  703  and 
793  years  as  the  most  probable  period,  the  first  of  these  being  the 
period  arrived  at  by  himself,  and  the  latter  that  computed  by  Mr. 
Frisby,  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in  our  halls. 

Mr.  Morrison  gives  in  detail  his  calculations,  based  on  three 
observations  made  after  the  perihelion  passage  of  the  comet,  and 
after  correcting  for  second  differences  arrives  at  the  result  above 
stated. 

After  discussing  the  transit  over  the  sun's  disk,  the  writer  gives 
the  following  as  some  of  the  results  arrived  at : — 

At  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  the  comet  was  distant  716,- 
200  miles  from  that  body,  and  was  moving  at  a  rate  of  295.36 
miles  per  second,  while  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  is  160 
times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  when  at  that 
distance  it  will  be  moving  with  a  velocity  of  75  feet  per  second. 

This  comet  is  considered  tobeidential  with  that  of  370  B.  C, 
and  with  the  above  period  should  have  been  last  seen  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  and  indeed  mention  is  made  in 
the  Chinese  records  of  a  very  conspicious  comet  appearing  in 
1131  A.  D. 

Dr.  Morrison's  second  paper  is  a  very  exhaustive  one  on  the 
Apparent  Orbit  of  a  Satelite  of  a  Superior  Planet.  In  this  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  being  supposed  known,  it  is  shown  how  an 
ephemeris  for  the  satellite  may  be  computed.  The  writer  de- 
duces Bessel's  formalae  ;  then  shows  how  to  ccjrrect  the  elements 
when  the  computed  places  do  not  agree  with  those  obtained  by 
observation,  and  finally  gives  rules  lor  computing  the  times  of 
greatest  elongation. 

These  papers  are  well  worth  the  perusal  of  the  student  of  as- 
tronomy, as  are  others  by  the  same  writer  which  have  been 
published  previously. 


The  Editor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  "  Health," 
containing  a  just  complaint  about  the  condition  of  the  Literary 
Society's  reading  room.  Our  correspondent  expresses  himself 
vigorously  on  its  insufficient  accommodation,  and  lack  of  ventila- 
tion and  heating. 


the  guardians  of  the  peace. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  : 

The  police  force  of  Toronto  is  a  peculiar  institution,  for  whose 
existence  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  sufficient  reason.  When 
it  was  established  the  people  of  Toronto  thought  they  were  pro- 
viding for  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  to  property  and  life. 
But  they  don't  get  it.  Murder,  robbery  and  kindred  crimes  are 
frequently  occurring  and  in  very  many  cases  the  perpetrators  go 
undetected.  There  is  a  regular  boom  just  now  in  Toronto  in 
pocket-picking,  and  in  the  burglary  business.  Burglars  explode 
safes  with  a.  report  loud  enough  to  wake  up  a  whole  ward,  but  not 
loud  eaongh  to  waken  up  the  police  who  slumber  on  their  beats 


in  that  district.  Innumerable  other  burglaries  have  recently  oc- 
curred, but  as  the  persons  engaged  in  the  business  neglected  to 
notify  the  police  department  of  their  intentions  there  was  no 
officer  on  hand  to  make  the  arrests,  and  now  the  whole  force  are 
employed  sitting  round  waiting  for  the  enterprising  burglars  to 
give  themselves  up.  However,  Toronto  policemen  have  some 
special  excellences.  It  is  said  that  four  of  them,  if  they  get  a 
fair  chance,  can  arrest  a  drunken  loafer — if  only  he  be  drunk 
enough.  This  is  the  only  condition  they  ask.  Moreover,  if  they 
lack  in  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  in  many  directions  they  make 
up  for  it  in  another.  The  very  sight  of  a  student  is  said  to  affect 
some  of  their  alleged  minds  so  much  that  they  go  into  spasms. 
It  is  certain  that  although  a  whole  park  of  artillery  be  fired  off 
under  their  very  noses,  they  cannot  find  out  for  twentj'-four  hours 
(and  then  not  until  the  World  tells  them)  where  the  report  came 
from ;  but  let  a  student  only  whisper  on  the  street  the  single 
word  "  cop  "  and  twenty-five  of  them  will  gather  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  if  they  are  not  molested  they  can  arrest  that  young 
man,  and  if  any  other  young  fellow  happens  to  be  standing  near 
they  are  suie  to  knock  him  down  with  clubs  to  sustain  the  majesty 
of  the  law  and  as  a  warning  to  burglars.  These  be  valiant  men, 
surely!  Sigma. 


The  solid  materialistic  thinkers  of  to-day  are  decidedly  less  an- 
tagonistic to  orthodox  religious  truth  than  they  were  a  dozen  years 
ago.  This  has  come  partly  from  a  realization  very  generally  felt 
among  these  men  that  there  is  a  deeper  story  in  nature  and  life 
than  science  can  tell,  and  hence  the  need  of  a  spiritual  habit  of 
mind,  if  not  a  supernatural  revelation  to  such  mind. — Mobile 
Register. 


It  IS  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor  ;  we 
must  all  toil  or  steal  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing.)  But 
what  I  do  mourn  over  is  that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out ; 
that  no  ray  of  heavenly  or  even  of  earthly  knowledge  should  visit 
him.  That  there  should  one  man  die  ignorant,  who  had  capacity 
for  knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen  more  than 
twenty  times  in  the  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it  does. — 
Carlyle,  [Sartor  Resartus). 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  education  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, shows  us  that  in  England  our  higher  education  is  lifted  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  people,  because  it  is  supplied  at  double  what 
might  be  cost  price,  whereas  in  Germany  it  is  brought  down  to 
them  because  it  is  offered  to  them  at  less  than  half  price.  In 
Germany,  where  there  are  very  few  educational  endowments,  the 
educational  system  is  perfect  and  the  fees  low,  while  in  England 
where  enormous  endowments  exist,  the  education  is  inefficient 
and  dear. — Charles  Bird,  F.G.S.,  in  Higher  Education  in  Germany  and 
England. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  as  science  advances  poetry  wMl 
decline.  This  view  is  boldly  combatted  by  Mr.  William  Ackroyd, 
in  The  Science  Monthly .  The  writer  takes  for  his  thems,  "Tenny- 
son's Science."  He  examines  the  Laureate's  poetry  critically  "  to 
see  whether  his  science  impoveriches  his  descriptive  passages  or 
makes  any  natural  fact  appear  less  beautiful  than  it  might  be 
made  to  appear."  The  first  quotation  is  Tennyson's  description 
of  empty  space  in  Lucretius — 

.    .    .    .    The  gods  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  ot  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm. 

"  The  very  expression,  '  white  star  of  snow,'  is  an  epitome  of 
Glaisher's  observations.  If  you  ever  saw  a  snow  crystal  exqui- 
sitely shaped,  and  of  definite  geometric  form — each  ray  of  the 
crystal  making  an  angle  of  60''  with  its  neighbouring  ice-ray — 
then  you  will  perceive  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  expression. 
Substitute  the  word  '  flake'  for  'star'  and  you  are  certainly  taking 
away  enchantment's  veil  from  creation's  face;  but  with  the  phrase 
'  white  star'  a  picture  is  conjured  up  in  the  educated  mind,  such 
a  picture  as  was  never  seen  in  childhood's  dreams  of  snowflakes." 


The  trouble  is,  my  friend  went  to  the  Germans  for  imagina- 
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tive  literature,  and  now  he  finds  their  hterature  essentially  un- 
poetic.  Their  fiction,  he  says,  is  diffuse  and  tedious.  In  his  worst 
moments  he  insists  that  their  poetry  is  dull.  At  first  attractive, 
the  monotonous  canter  or  jog-trot  of  its  metres  becomes  weari- 
some with  the  noisy  click  and  clank  of  their  consonant,  encum- 
bered rhymes.  Moreover  it  is  always  Blumen  and  Blumen  and 
never  any  any  particular  species  of  flower  ;  always  Duft  and 
Lujt,  Klagen  and  Schlagen,  Herz  and  Schmerz,  and  never  any  spe- 
cific variety  of  sound,  or  color,  or  feeling. — The  Atlantic. 


Ouf  Wallet. 


This  is  the  way  Robert  J.  Burdette  slightly  mixes  the  meta- 
phors in  supposed  imitation  of  the  gushing  Vassar  graduate  : 
"  Life  is  an  ocean  !  Let  us,  then,  cleanse  its  Augean  stables 
of  this  blighting  leprosy,  and  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  and,  in 
the  gathering  gloom  which  marks  the  footprints  of  decay, 
throttle  it  in  its  cradle,  ere  yet  its  black  wings  shall  strike  its 
fangs  deep  into  the  soil  of  American  freedom  and  with  a  Judas 
kiss  betray  our  fondest  hopes  and  brightest  dreams  into  the 
sand-swept  waste  of  this  sirocco-stricken  maelstrom  that  yawns 
at  our  feet,  waiting  for  some  self-sacrificing  Curtius  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  this  deadly  Upas  tree  that  shadows  all  the 
land  with  the  lurid  of  its  basilisk  eye,  which,  siren  like,  charms 
with  its  delusive  song,  only  to  chill  into  pulseless  stone  with  the 
Gorgon  horror  of  its  icy  blast." 

*  * 
* 

To  "  University  "  the  poet  sought 
A  rhyme,  for  in  resounding  verse  it  he 

Would  sing.    Then  slowly  grew  he  sore  distraught. 
His  wits  were  crazed.    The  great  diversity 

Of  all  his  sought-out  rhymes  but  to  him  brought 
A  melancholy.    To  immerse  it  he 

Drank  deeply  of  the  flowing  bowl,  and  thought 
"  Toronto  (hie)  was  none  the  worse  city, 
Because  of  the  (hie)  University." 

Alas!  that  pleasures  are  with  sorrow  fraught ! 
For,  owing  to  the  cop's  perversity, 
And  club,  and  language  neat  and  terse,  (it  he 

Did  handle  featly),  the  poor  poet,  taught 

How  grievously, — but  further  than  we  ought 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  misfortunes,  wrought 

Upon  the  ill-starred  poet  who  had  sought 
For  words  to  rhyme  with  "  University." 

*  * 

A  western  paper  says,  rather  ambiguously,  that  the  Cornell 
Freshmen  this  year  will  embrace  twenty  young  ladies. — Tech. 


The  new  elevator  recently  put  in  at  Vassar  College 
much  used,  as  the  girls  prefer  to  slide  down  the  banisters. 


* 


"  Well,  well,"  said  old  Mrs.  Gumbo  as  she  laid  down  the 
morning  paper,  "  So  they've  rescued  poor  old  Greeley  alive.  I 
do  hope  that  Horace  '11  take  hold  of  the  Tribune  and  edit  it 
sensibly,  as  he  used  ter." — Railroad  Advertiser. 


is  not 
—Ex. 


There  is  a  metre  prosaic,  dactylic. 

There  is  a  metre  for  laugh  and  for  moan, 

But  the  metre  which  is  never  prosaic. 

Is  the  "  Meet  her  by  moonlight,  alone." — Ex. 

*  * 
* 

The  New  Haven  Register  says  :  "  Two  car-loads  of  cigarettes 
and  a  bundle  of  text  books  were  switched  off  on  a  side  track  at 
the  depot  yesterday ;  college  begins  to-day." 

AT  YALE. 

"  Where,  0  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ?" 

Whispers  a  mother  dear. 
"  He's  parading,  ma'am,  with  a  big  torch-light, 

And  now  and  then  takes  a  beer." — Yale  Record. 

AT  TORONTO. 

"  Where,  0  where  is  my  boy  to-night  ?" 

Whispers  a  mother  dear. 
'*  He's  been  '  run  in  '  for  sassing  the  '  cops,' 

And  trying  to  raise  a  cheer." — Eric. 


THE  SONG  AT  EVENING  BY  THE  STREAM. 

{Reprinted  by  request  Jrom  the  'Varsity  of  1880.) 

That  sweet  country  girl  we  met, 
As  we  crossed  the  rippling  stream 
At  the  spray-wet  stepping-stones, 
Singing  in  those  tender  tones 
Filled  my  soul,  friend,  with  a  dream 
Whose  delight  doth  linger  yet. 
For  her  voice  so  sweet  and  low 
Seemed  an  echo,  as  I  heard. 
And  a  music  disinterred — 
Seemed  a  voice  from  long  ago. 
And  my  heart  again  was  young 
In  the  hot  cornfield  of  yore 
Where  the  reapers  blithely  sung 
While  they  cut  the  golden  grain, 
And  the  work  went  swiftly  on 
Till  the  summer  day  was  o'er 
And  we  took  the  shady  lane 
Homeward  at  the  set  of  sun. 


Often  then  throughout  the  day 
Would  the  farmer's  daughter  bring 
Water  for  the  thirsty  men  ; 
She  was  in  her  joyous  spring, 
April  melting  into  May. 
O,  that  she  were  yet  as  then  ! 
*      *      *      *  * 
Ah,  I  think  I  see  her  now, 
With  a  smiling  face  and  brow. 
Coming  through  the  fragrant  lane 
Underneath  the  swaying  trees 
(She  will  never  come  again  !) 
In  the  cool  white  summer  dress 
Ruffled  by  the  summer  breeze, 
In  her  maiden  loveliness, — 
Blushing  deeply  as  she  drew 
Near  the  admiring  harvest-crew 
Hotly  toiling  in  the  grain, 
Carolling  the  long  day  through — 
Reapers  who  were  mirthful  then. 
***** 
How  this  gloaming  doth  restore 
Her  sweet  face,  the  years  of  yore  ! 
***** 

In  youth's  bloom  I  see  her  go 
Glimmering  past  the  stooked-up  sheaves, 
While  the  stars  begin  to  shine, 
Coming  from  the  clover-meadow, 
From  the  milking  of  the  kine, 
As  of  old  on  summer  eves 
When  the  fields  were  steeped  in  shadow 
And  the  grass  was  wet  with  dew. 
Then  she  sang  the  tenderest  lays. 
And  her  voice  was  soft  and  low 
Like  the  voice  beside  the  stream 
Which  recalled  those  happy  days — 
And  a  moment  I  was  borne 
To  the  faces  loved  at  morn, 
To  my  world  of  years  ago. 
And  to  her,  my  youthful  dream. 

D.  B.  Kerr. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose,  Warm  Underwear,  all 
-sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
"West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 
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Richmond  Straight  Cut  Ho.l 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


(CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  wUling 
>  to  pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than 
the  price  coarged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Oijiarettes  will  fiud  the 

They  are  made  from  the  Bbightbst  Most  Dblioatblt  Flavored  and  HiGHlir 
Cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia,  and  are  absolutely  Without  Adulteration  or  drugs. 

Cantion- 

Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  beea 
put  on  sale,  and  Cigaretta smokers  aMcau- 
tiongd  that  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand 
and  to  observe  that  each  package  or  box 
of  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGAR- 
i'-TTES  bears  the  signature  of 


Richmond  Gem  Curly  Cut. 

The  brightest  and  most  delicately  flavored 
Gold  Leaf  growa  in  Virginia.  This  tobacco 
is  delightfully  mi  d  and  fragrant,  absolutely  | 
without  adulteration  or  di'ugs,  and  can  be 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisfactiou, 
without  irritating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth.  I 


ALLEN  &  GINTER, 


luIa-nu.ffe.Gtvir'ei's, 

ALSO  manufaotuberb  or 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT,  TURKISH  AND  PERIQUE  MIXTURE,  OLD  RIP  LONG 
CUT,  &c.,  &c,  &c.  Totoaccos. 
OPERA  PUFFS,  LITTLE  BEAUTIES,  RICHMOND  GEM,  &c.,  Cipfarette*. 

NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 


THE    STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor-  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 
Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


CLUB  HOTCL.,  41G  YOIffGS  ST. 

V.   T.   BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiadio-293  Y0:N"G-E  St. 

ELLIS  Sz:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  (§-  41  MelindU'Street,     -  Toronto. 


Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overslioes,  etc. 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 
186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Til©  I_iea,ciin.g  BEtrtoer  o±  Yonge  Street. 

489  YONGE  STREET,       -       -       OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL 


J.  BRUCE, 


ART    P  K  ( )  i  O  G  R  A  P  H  E  R. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  mo  t  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
iiLieral  discount  to  Pio'essors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


I3:^I^K.Y  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Conf»ciioner.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creauas,  Ices.        Diuners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERiES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24=4=  Yonge  Street. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manniactarers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORMIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO- 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing'. 

Special  discount  to  Students  oif  all  Purchases 

R.  7.  HUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 
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Importers  of  IBooks  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have^^^tantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELD  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Tonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
-°aps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  StnHonto 


AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

ROBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
LAW  TAIONE  B. 

Engrosser,  Lithograph>sr,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence  &c 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

In  Beavers,  Meltons,  IMaps,  Tweeds        in  light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights.  All 
and  Worsteds.                                           Sizes  in  Steele, 

AT  PETLEY'S,    AT  PETLEY'S, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET.                                                 East  Toronto. 

i    Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Gold. 
>^^^^^^^fe»                  J        Diamond  size  of  cut.   King  made  to  fit. 

«25,fc^^$25j     CHAS'.  STARK, 

^^^^^^             1  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

C      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

Send  address  for  our  120pa(7e  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 

J.  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

I.  J".  COOIPEI^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAE,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,, GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,     f      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                                     gizes.  LATEST  STYLES 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 
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gro\fii.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  ani  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeliag  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  «f  Colorado,  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence. '■—^.  U.  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.'' 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAM SOI\»  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Publishers  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 
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By  referring  to  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that 
Professor  Proctor,  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  two  lectures,  and  in  ad- 
dition, Mr,  Brandram,  a  well-known  English  Shakesperian 
reciter,  will  give  two  recitals,  in  Convocation  Hall,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Literary  Society.  The  names  of  these  gentle- 
men are  sufficient  to  ensure  the  high  character  of  the  entertain- 
ments. 


Whatever  provocation  there  may  have  been  to  withdraw  the 
use  of  the  telephone  from  the  students,  it  is  manifestly  unwise 
•  to  continue  a  prohibition  that  causes  such  inconvenience  to 
them.  An  ordinary  undergraduate  will  endure  a  great  deal 
rather  than  avail  himself  of  the  present  circumlocutory  fashion 
of  obtaining  the  use  of  this  desired  instrument.  It  savours  too 
much  of  the  schoolboy  and  his  pedagogue. 


The  young  women  now  in  attendance  at  University  College 
have  been  interviewed  by  the  representative  of  a  city  journal. 
They  all  expressed  themselves  as  being  highly  pleased  with 
their  experience  thus  far, — they  have  received  invaluable  assist- 
ance from  the  lectures,  they  are  treated  with  uniform  courtesy 
by  everyone  connected  with  the  institution;  and  have  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  trouble  in  the  future.  In  short,  from  their 
point  of  view,  they  pronounce  the  new  system  to  be  an  unqualified 
success.  This  does  not,  of  course,  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  system  from  other  points  of  view ;  and  yet  it 
is  very  strong  collateral  evidence  to  that  effect.  It  will  be* 
very  gratifying  to  the  College  Council  to  learn  that  the  ex- 
periment, which  they  long  looked  upon  as  so  hazardous,  has 
produced  results  so  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  persons  mainly 
interested  in  its  success. 


It  has  long  been  a  heavy  grievance  to  men  of  the  Modern 
Language  department  that  the  subjects  of  Ethnology  and  Honor 
History  should  be  attached  to  their  course.  This  appears  to 
have  been  done  on  the  ground  of  some  fancied  connection 
between  the  latter  subjects  and  the  study  of  modern  languages. 
But  apart  from  the  general  relation  in  which  everything  stands 
to  everything  else,  ethnology  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
modern  languages.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  history  at 
present  prescribed  in  the  course  belongs  much  more  properly  to 
the  Classical  department,  and  a  less  portion  than  the  remainder 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  a  modern  language  department. 
We  understand  that  a  movement  is  now  going  on  to  memorialize 
the  University  Senate  upon  this  question,  and  ask  relief  from 
the  incubus.  We  shall  discuss  this  most  important  question 
more  fully  in  our  next  issue. 


In  a  very  forcible  letter  to  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  Dr. 
Wilson,  with  most  righteous  indignation,  has  repelled  the  base 


insinuations  and  untruthful  assertions  of  certain  anonymous 
individuals  who  are  professedly  friends  and  supuorters  of  Trinity 
College.  These  pseudo-Christian  gentlemen  are  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  base  a  plea  for  increased  endowment  of  their 
own  mstitution  on  false  allegations  of  "  godlessness"  in  the  pro- 
vincial college.  There  is  a  Pharasaical  air  in  the  utterances  of 
these  individuals,  an  air  of  thanking  the  Lord  that  Trinity  is 
not  as  other  colleges  are ;  while  everybody  knows  that  Trinity 
College  students  are  not  in  any  respect,  either  moral  or  religious 
superior  to  those  of  University  College.  Nor,  indeed,  do  they 
themselves  profess  to  be.  It  is  only  a  few  bigoted  and  intolerant 
self-styled  "  friends "  of  theirs  who  persist  in  making  these 
claims  for  them.  The  same  persons  do  not  scruple  to  attack 
their  own  bishop  in  cowardly  anonymous  letters,  because  in  the 
spirit  of  his  Master,  participating  in  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Inter-Collegiate  Mission  Alliance,  he  wished  God-speed  to  the 
movement.  Truly,  Trinity  College  may  sincerely  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  such  friends. 


THE  NEW  MATRICULATION  CURRICULUM. 

That  portion  of  the  University  curriculum  which  includes 
the  work  for  junior  matriculation  and  the  first  year  having 
been  printed  for  circulation  preparatory  to  its  final  adoption  by 
the  Senate,  it  is  no  violation  of  propriety  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  various  changes  proposed. 

There  is  Httle  to  be  said  with  respect  to  texts  in  the  depart- 
ment of  classics,  except  that  the  list  proposed  for  the  next  five 
years  is  an  improvement  on  the  list  now  in  use.  The  work  for 
honors  at  junior  matriculation  has  been  partially  assimilated  to 
the  pass  senior  work  for  the  same  calendar  years,  an  arrange- 
ment calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  facilitate  the  classification 
of  pupils  in  High  Schools.  A  similar  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  in  English,  French,  and  German,  only  that,  in  so  far 
as  tests  are  concerned,  the  identification  of  honor  junior  with 
pass  senior  work  in  each  year  is  complete.  The  requirements  in 
Latin  prose  for  pass  matriculation  have  been  very  definitely 
specified,  and  sight  translation,  the  best  of  all  tests  of  a  candi- 
date's useful  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  in- 
troduced to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly.  On  the  whole  the 
requirements  in  classics  will  tend  to  improve  the  teaching  in  the 
schools,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  purposes°an  en- 
trance examination  can  serve. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  French  and  German  beyond 
the  fact  that,  while  the  texts  seem  to  be  more  carefully  chosen 
than  before,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  render  school  work  more 
effective  by  the  practice  of  writing  from  dictation.  Those  who 
know  the  difficulties  under  which  modern  language  students 
now  labor  on  account  of  their  inability  to  speak  French  and 
German  with  facility  will  appreciate  this  new  element  in  the 
preparatory  training  of  future  generations  of  undergraduates. 

In  mathematics  the  requirements  are  practically  unchanged, 
but  three  new  scientific  subjects  have  been  introduced — chemis- 
try, botany,  and  natural  philosophy.  They  have  been  made 
optional,  each  candidate  being  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  one 
of  the  three.  The  object  probably  is  to  encourage  the  study  of 
science  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  if  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
new  departure  it  will  be  amply  justified.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  character  of  the  questions  set  will  be  such  that  the  examina- 
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tion  will  be  to  the  teachers  at  once  a  standard  to  work  up  to, 
and  a  guide  to  the  adoption  of  good  methods  of  teaching. 

There  is  no  change  to  comment  on  in  history  except  the  at- 
tempt by  means  of  a  footnote  to  make  English  history  for  pass 
at  junior  matriculation  include  the  history  of  the  colonies.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  limit  it  specifically  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  history  of  other  British  colonies  is  of  small 
importance  at  that  early  stage  of  the  student's  progress. 

The  most  important  changes  to  be  noted  are  in  the  department 
of  English,  and  though  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  be  able  to  say  that  they  are  in  the  right  direction.  In 
the  first  place,  a  larger  amount  of  poetry  is  prescribed  for  junior 
matriculation,  and  the  work  is  entirely  changed  each  year.  The 
selection  of  a  single  author  for  each  calendar  year  will  tend  to 
keep  down  side-reading,  and  the  fact  that  the  examiner  has 
always  new  ground  to  break  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  examinations.  In  the  second  place,  a  prose  work  has  been 
prescribed  each  year  as  a  basis  for  exercises  in  English  compo- 
sition. This  will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  curricu- 
lum, if  only  the  examiners  can  make  a  straightforward  use  of  it. 
The  third  change  is  the  addition  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
senior  pass  work.  It  was  not  creditable  to  the  University  that 
its  pass  men  could  go  through  without  reading  even  a  single 
English  classic  ;  the  new  requirement  will  lessen  the  discredit, 
which  would  be  still  further  minimized  were  the  selections  from 
Milton,  that  are  put  down  for  honor  work  in  the  first  year,  made 
to  change  places  with  Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue. 
The  latter  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  structure  and  history 
of  the  English  language,  and  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place, 
but  that  place  is  not  in  the  pass  course  for  the  first  year.  Not 
only  is  there  no  more  unsafe  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  an  in 
discreet  examiner,  but  the  mere  pass  student  of  English  is  not 
in  a  position  to  profit  much  by  the  perusal  of  a  treatise,  the  in- 
telligent mastery  of  which  presupposes  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature  than  our  secondary  schools 
can  be  expected  to  enable  candidates  to  obtain. 

As  to  some  other  special  features  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  discuss  them  more  fully  in  subsequent  issues. 


THE  SONNET. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  Canadian  journals  about  Cana- 
dian Literature,  its  prospects  and  possibilities.  It  is  perhaps  to 
be  regretted  that  the  tone  ot  the  majority  of  the  articles  has  been 
pessimistic,  though  the  "cherish  the  old,  encourage  the  new,"  of  one 
writer  at  least,  bids  us  hope  and  work  on.  While  it  may  be 
doubted  that  we  are  able,  at  present,  to  rear  the  fabric  of  a  great 
and  distinctive  Canadian  Literature,  yet  surely  no  one  having  any 
pride  of  country,  who  calmly  reviews  our  past  achievements  and 
our  present  efforts,  will  say  that  the  muses  dwell  not  among  us,  or 
that  we  possess  not  the  capabilities  of  far  higher  flights  than  we 
have  yet  attained. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  as  a  nation  woefully  lacking  in  the 
essentials  upon  which  the  martial  music  of  Scott,  and  lyrics  such 
as  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  are  created;  it  is  true  that 
we  cannot  speak  of  "  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,"  it  is  true  that  we 
possess  no  glorious  line  of  Kings  to  infuse  us  with  "  self  and  vain 
conceit,"  no  revolutions  for  our  Burkes  and  Carlyles  to  build  repu- 
tations upon.  We  are  therefore  led  to  ask  if  these  things  alone  are 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  become  a  literary  people,  and  the 
more  we  ponder  over  the  matter,  the  more  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  trust  to  the  guiding  hand  of  nature  and  do 
with  our  might  what  that  beneficial  instructress  finds  for  us  to  do, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  build  for  ourselves  a  polite  literature,  of  which 
we  can  be  proud  and  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  take  constant 
delight. 

Because  of  the  drawbacks  mentioned  it  may  be  fairly  main- 
tained that  the  best  field  for  Canadian  talent  lies  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  higher  forms  of  literature.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Keats 
should  arise  among  us  to  write  an  "  Ode  to  Autumn."  Or,  since 
we  are  proud  to  rank  among  our  litterateurs  the  eminent  author  of 
"  Prehistoric  Man,"  is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  a  Lang  to  delight 
us  with  his  "  Ballade  of  Primitive  Man  ?  "  It  cannot  be  said  that 
we  have  no  sweet  singers.  But  alas  !  their  number  is  small.  Let 
us,  however,  cherish  what  we  have  ;  let  us  zealously  guard  our 
literature  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  the  day  will  not  be  dis- 


tant when  it  will  stand  erect  in  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of  perfect 
manhood. 

Coining  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Sonnet,  while  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  forms  of  poetry.  Containing  within  its  narrow  com- 
pass a  single  thought  elaborately  worked  out,  clothed  with  de- 
lightful imagery,  perfectly  finished,  yet  concise  and  compressed 
into  foarteen  lines,  it  is  a  thing  unique,  a  true  type  of  all  real 
poetry.  That  this  is  true  nearly  all  our  great  poets  are  witnessess, 
from  the  labour  they  bestowed  upon  it  and  the  prominence  they 
gave  to  it  among  their  compositions.  Why,  then,  has  the  Sonnet 
received  so  little  attention  from  Canadian  writers  ?  The  answer 
need  not  be  that  only  the  great  masters  have  succeeded  in  Sonnet 
writing,  for  not  only  does  the  Sonnet  seem  to  be  at  the  present 
time  the  peculiar  province  of  writers  of  vers  de  societe  like  Austin 
Dobson  ;  but  Shakespeare  himself,  though  he  wrote  one  hundred 
and  fifty  four,  was  not  a  true  Sonneteer,  for  his  Sonnets  form  two 
continuous  narratives,  and  he  did  not,  therefore,  fulfil  the  real  re- 
quirements of  this  form  of  composition. 

It  may  surely  be  trusted  that  this  most  exquisite  form  of  com- 
position is  not  to  lie  aside  neglected  by  Canadian  poets.  There  is 
nothing  sweeter  than  the  Sonnet's  voice;  its  cadences  are  like 
the  moan  of  the  wind,  its  rhythm  is  suggestive  of  the  subtlest 
musical  harmonies,  and  the  tout  ensemble  reminds  one  ot  those 
curiously  but  beautifully  wrought  miniature  paintings  on  enamel 
which  are  occasionally  seen,  the  work  of  artists  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Theodore  Watts  has  presented  us  with  the 
following  graphic  picture  ot  the  Petrarchan  Sonnet : — 

"  Yon  silvery  billows  breaking  on  the  beach 

Fall  back  in  foam  beneath  the  starshine  clear, 
The  while  my  rhymes  are  murmuring  in  your  ear 
A  restfess  love  like  that  the  billows  teach  ; 
For  on  these  Sonnet  waves  my  soul  would  reach 
From  its  own  depths  and  rest  within  you,  dear, 
As  through  the  billowy  voices  yearning  here 
Great  nature  strives  to  find  a  human  speech. 
A  Sonnet  is  a  wave  of  melody  : 

From  soundless  gulfs  of  the  impassioned  soul 
A  billow  ot  heart  music  one  and  whole 
Flows  in  the  "  octave  ;  ''  then,  returning  free, 

Its  ebbing  surges  in  the  "  sestet  "  roll 
Back  to  the  deeps  of  life's  tumultuous  sea." 

Since  the  time  ot  Petrarch  the  Sonnet  has  assumed  different 
forms,  the  most  noted  divergence  being  what  is  now  called  the 
Shaksperian  Sonnet.  Shakspeare  arranged  his  Sonnet  into  three 
quatrains  closed  by  a  couplet,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  employs 
a  great  many  rhymes,  generally  six  and  sometimes  eight.  The 
objections  are  briefly  these :  This  form  is  liable  from  its  very 
nature  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  conception,  and  to  require  some- 
thing more  than  can  be  put  into  fourteen  lines  to  complete  the 
thought.  This,  indeed,  was  the  master's  diffipulty,  and  we  find 
his  Sonnets  running  into  one  another  and  becoming  a  continuous 
poem.  The  rhym.es  also  are  too  many.  It  is  a  rule  which  applies 
especially  to  the  Sonnet  that  the  fewer  the  rhymes,  the  more  mu- 
sical the  effect,  and  the  longer  the  impression  remains  in  the 
mind.  This  will  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  opening  Sonnet  with 
this  one  of  Milton's.  The  former  is  a  Shaksperian  Sonnet,  con- 
structed upon  six-rhyme  combinations,  while  the  latter  is  an  al- 
most perfect  example  of  the  Petrarchan  Sonnet,  and  has  only 
four  rhymes.  Leaving  aside  the  intrinsic  merits,  the  effect  upon 
the  ear  is  quite  easily  noticeable  : — 

"  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

fire  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied? 

I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 

The  murmer,  soon  replies,  '  God  doth  not  need 
'  Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.    Who  best 
'  Bear  his  mild  yoke, they  serve  him  best.    His  state 
■  Is  kingly  :  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
'And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
'  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'  " 

Despite  the  laxity  in  regard  to  rigid  rules  of  composition  in 
vogue  among  writers  of  the  present  day,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Sonnet  which  best  preserves  its  unity  and  its  melody  is  one  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  early  or  Petrarchan  form,  and  for  which 
the  following  rules  may  be  given  : — 

1.  It  must  consist  of  fourteen  decasyllabic  lines  arranged 
upon  rh vme-combinations. 

2.  The  whole  Sonnet  must  consist  of  two  systems;  the  first 
composed  of  two  quatrains,  the  second  of  two  tercets. 
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3.  Befween  the  two  systems  there  should  be  a  well-defined 
pause,  though  not  enough  to  break  the  continuity  of  thought. 

4.  The  two  quatrains  must  contain  two  rhymes  only,  of  the 
form  ABBA. 

5.  The  rhymes  in  the  tercets  must  differ  from  those  in  the  qua- 
trains, and  must  be  so  interlaced  that  no  two  lines  will  rhyme  to- 
gether.   They  are  usually  of  the  form  C  D  E. 

Other  rules  might  be  given.  It  might  be  said  that  the  Sonnet 
must  avoid  epigram  and  expletive,  and  contain  no  line  that  is  not 
teeming  with  all  the  vitality  that  is  necessary  to  so  short  a  poem. 
But  this  is  obvious.  No  rules  of  construction  will  be  of  any  ser- 
vice unless  the  work  contain  in  its  inner  being  the  germ  of  living 
truth.  That  after  all  is  the  secret.  We  may  plant  our  seed  in  the 
finest  of  flower-pots  ;  we  may  enclose  it  with  richest  mould;  we 
may  water  it  and  expose  it  to  the  sunlight ;  v/e  may  tend  it  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months;  yet  if  there  be  not  in  the  seed  the 
germ  of  life,  our  labour  will  be  profitless  and  the  result  failure 
and  disappointment.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  life  be  there, 
the  embellishments  and  fine  accompaniment  will  be  found  to  be 
secondary,  and  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  the  plant  will  live  and  fill  us  with  its  own  delicious  per- 
fume of  perfect  lovliness.  The  following  antiphonic  Sonnet  fully 
expresses  the  power  of  the  beauty  of  Sonnet-music : 

Phoebus.     What  voice  is  this  that  wails  above  the  deep? 
Alcyone.  a  wife's,  that  mourns  her  fate  and  loveless  days. 

Phoebus.  What  love  lies  buried  in  these  water-ways  ? 

Alcyone.    A  husband's,  buried  to  eternal  sleep. 
Phoebus.    Cease,  O  beloved,  cease  to  wail  and  weep! 
Alcyone.  Wherefore? 
Phoebus.  The  waters  in  a  fiery  blaze 

Proclaim  the  godhead  of  my  healing  rays. 
Alcyone.    No  god  can  sow  where  Fate  hath  stood  to  weep. 
Phoebus     Hold,  wringing  hands  !    Cease  piteous  tears  to  fall ! 
Alcyone.  But  grief  must  reign  and  glut  the  passionate  sea. 

Phoebus,  Thou  shall  forget  this  ocean  and  thy  wrong, 

And  I  will  bless  the  dead,  though  past  recall. 
Alcyone.    What  canst  thou  give  to  me  or  him  in  me? 
Phoebus.         A  name  m  story,  and  a  light  in  song  ! 

— Pro  Grege, 


JAMES  EDWARD  LEES. 

At  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  Tuesday,  the  4tb  clay  of 
November  instant,  at  the  early  age  of  29  years,  died  James 
Edward  Lees,  a  man  distinguished  by  honor,"' integrity,  .md  up- 
rightness in  all  bis  life.  All  who  knew  him  were  li'is  friends, 
and  to  them  the  only  apology  for  writing  of  him  that  I  need  is 
that  I  cannot  by  any  words  of  mine  equal  bis  worth.  To  those 
who  know  only  bis  name,  the  love  and  loyalty  be  always  bore 
to  the  University  and  College,  must  be  my  sufficient  reason  for 
speaking  of  bis  virtues  here. 

Born  in  Port  Dover,  in  Norfolk  County,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  lived  bis  cbildbood  and  school  days  there.  In  the  fall 
of  1873,  just  as  be  was  coming  to  Toronto  to  matriculate,  bis 
father's  sudden  death  disarranged  those  plans  and  kept  bim  at 
home  for  another  year.  He  was  able,  however,  before  the  end 
of  the  college  session,  to  attend  some  of  the  lectures,  and  in 
May,  1874,  be  entered  on  bis  undergraduate  course  by  passing 
the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Three  years  later 
he  graduated,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  May  examinations  the 
stram  of  the  long  continued  labor  proved  foo  great  for  a  con- 
stitution never  very  strong,  and  ended  in  an  illness  that  lingered 
in  biB  system  long  after  the  outward  traces  of  it  bad  dis- 
appeared. 

Three  years  later,  in  August,  1880,  be  was  called  to  the  Bar 
of  Ontario,  and  at  once  entered  on  the  active  practice  of  the 
profession  be  bad  chosen,  forming  a  partnership  in  Brantford 
witbB.  F.  Fitch,  Esq.— a  graduate  also  of  our  University  His 
business  connection  with  Mr.  Fitch  continued  till  the  first  of 
January  last,  when  he  returned  to  Toronto  and  entered  the  firm, 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  Moss  is  the  senior  member. 

On  Thursday,  30tb  October,  be  was  at  work  in  the  office,  ap- 
parently in  bis  usual  health.  On  the  following  Thursday  be 
was  carried  to  the  grave. 

The  fatal  disease  which  seized  him  gave  bim  no  respite  from 
the  moment  of  its  first  sudden  attack.  A  stronger  constitution 
might  have  longer  withstood  its  terrible  violence,  but  in  any 
case  it  must  have  been  only  a  question  of  a  few  days.  All  that 
human  skill  could  do  was  done— all  the  aid  that  nerve  and  wil. 


I  could  lend  the  poor  sufferer  bad — but  all  was  vain.  Almost 
from  the  first  there  was  no  hope.  It  was  but  waiting  for  the 
i  coming  of  the  end,  and  ob  !  the  firmness  and  the  bravery  with 
which  through  all  the  long  and  weary  woeful  hours  that  coming 
end  was  faced.  Men  talk  of  the  soldier's  bravery,  bow  with  the 
•  noise  of  battle  round  bim,  in  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  rattle 
of  the  drums  be  does  bis  part,  as  bis  fellows  do,  in  the  beat  and 
hurry  of  a  headlong  rush  of  men,  but  to  me  it  seems  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  bravery  that  I  witnessed  in  the  saddened 
silence  of  the  sick-room  at  the  bedside  of  my  dying  friend — 
racked  with  the  torture  of  a  never-resting  pain — fully  conscious 
to  the  very  end,  and  knowing  perfectly  bow  with  every  breath 
he  drew  he  was  going  down  to  death.  [Scarcely  a  moan  of  suffer- 
ing escaped ;  never  for  an  instant  was  there  even  a  sign  of  fear 
or  terror.  At  the  last  it  w^as  but  a  sinking  away  to  sleep  as  his 
form  "  grew  cold  in  the  grasp  of  Death." 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  write  of  bim  without  seeming  extravagant, 
especially  to  those  who  never  knew  him.  To  me  be  was  the 
first  and  best  of  men — kind  hearted,  generous  almost  to  a  fault. 
I  am  sure  be  never  injured  any  one.  In  our  college  days  to- 
gether— the  times  were  stormy  then  in  Residence,  there  were 
hot  battles  and  bot  words — no  man  ever  took  a  more  active  part 
in  everything  that  appertained  to  college  life,  no  one  ever  was  i- 
everytbing  more  thoroughly  a  man,  but  I  never  beard  of  any. 
one  who  was  his  enemy,  of  any  one  who  even  bore  bim  illwill 
For  many  years,  both  before  and  after  graduating,  be  and  I 
lived  together  in  the  College  Residence.  No  two  boys,  or  men, 
were  ever  more  intimate  or  more  closely  knit  together — 

"  Wheresoe'er  we  went, 
"  Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable." 

During  all  those  years  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  spoke  a 
harsh  word  to  any  one.  He  was  quick  in  temper,  yet  of  so  kind 
and  loving  a  disposition  that  I  am  certain  if  anyone  lives  whose 
feelings  be  ever  hurt  it  must  have  been  from  some  rashness  or 
folly  of  mine  which  the  chivalry  of  bis  nature  made  bim  think 
be  should  support. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  am  already  transgressing  your  indulgence 
by  the  length  of  what  I  have  written,  and  I  know  that  not  by 
anything  I  can  write,  but  only  in  the  loving  memory  of  those 
who  knew  bim  and  who  mourn  bis  irreparable  loss,  can  justice 
ever  bo  done  to  the  singular  worth  of  bis  character  and  the 
virtues  innumerable  that  adorned  bis  life. 

To  speak  of  bim  at  all  is  to  think,  and  to  think  is  to  renew  a 
grief  that  is  unutterable.  But  I  could  not  bear  that  one  so 
noble  and  so  good,  so  loving  a  son  to  his  University,  and  so 
loyal  and  true  a  champion  of  the  College  Residence,  should  go 
to  his  grave  without  at  least  this  word  of  remembrance.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  was  due  the  healing  of 
the  dissensions  that  before  bis  day  bad  scattered  Residence  men 
to  every  wind  that  blows.  He  found  them  disunited  and  dis- 
organized ;  bis  influence  and  example  aroused  their  love  for  the 
University  and  College,  bis  energy  and  exertions  awakened  their 
dormant  enthusiasm  ;  departing  be  left  in  Residence  behind 
bim  a  solid  body  of  men,  compact  and  united,  standing  together 
in  every  encounter,  helpful  and  self-reliant. 

His  memory  among  those  who  knew  him  there  can  never  fade 
or  perish. 

"  I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

A.  B.  Atlesworth. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Inaugural  Address. 
To  the  members  of  the    University   College    Literary   and  Scientific 
Society  : — • 

Gentlemen, — Tliere  is  one  word,  having  said  which,  I  would 
fain  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  rest  of  this  evening's  programme. 
That  word  is  thank  you.  I  do  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  to  be  your 
President  lor  the  ensuing  year.  I  thank  you  for  it  because  it 
renews  old  associations.  If  a  mere  visit  to  these  halls  of  learning 
fills  me  with  memories  ever  dear,  how  much  more  deeply  am  I 
touched  when  I  find  myself  brought  into  continued  intercourse 
with  the  present  generation  of  our  commori  University  ;  when  \ 
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find  myself  entrusted  with  the  very  grave  interests  which  my  oflSce 
entails.  I  thank  you  for  it  because  it  is  no  light  honor  to  be 
placed  upon  a  roll  which  numbers  in  its  lists  so  many  ripe  and 
polished  scholars,  men  of  noble  mind  and  still  more  noble  hearts, 
amongst  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  ranked  last  and  least.  I  thank 
you  for  this  honor  because  I  believe  you  have  not  regarded  the 
individual,  but  in  me  you  recognize  a  principle.  You,  the  students 
of  University  College,  have  by  your  choice  of  me  as  the  President, 
the  highest  honor  in  your  gift,  you  have  given  further  expression 
to  the  good-will  and  harmony  which  already  exist  between  the 
governing  bodies  of  St.  Michael's  College  and  your  own.  You 
have  not  asked  me  to  sacrifice  one  jot  of  my  conscience,  nor  would 
I  do  so  ;  but  you  have  asked  me  to  lend  my  talent  quod  sentio  quam 
sit  exigunm  to  the  work  of  blending  more  closely  portions  of 
the  community  which  have  been  long  separated  ;  in  a  word  you 
have  asked  me  to  join  in  that  interchange  of  thought  upon  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  which  is  sure  to  bring  in  its  train  mutual 
improvement,  mutual  respect  and  mutual  friendship. 

For  these  reasons  I  thank  you.  And  now  I  would  gladly  take 
my  seat ;  for  that  word  which  in  all  courtesy  should  be  my  first 
to  you,  has  by  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart  every  claim  to  be  my 
last.  There  are  times  when  speech  is  silver,  and  silence  is  golden — 
those  moments  when  we  know  not  what  to  say  and  those  others 
which  call  for  action  and  not  for  words.  I  feel  that  such  a  moment 
has  come  for  me,  when  I  can  serve  you  and  the  Society  better  by 
earnest  work  than  by  rounded  period  and  self-complacent  rhetoric. 
Moreover  I  know  not  how 

"  To  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me." 
The  past  has  a  charm  for  my  memory  as  the  present  for  my  energy. 
As  I  stand  upon  this  platform  and  view  this  scene, 
"  Old  places  look  upon  me 
Old  forms  go  trooping  past." 
I  am  an  undergraduate  again,  and  in  this  hall  rack  my  brain  over 
the  cranky,  crooked,  crotchety  catches  that  are  to  bring  me  honor 
or  leave  me  without  a  feather.     Again  I  see  a  venerable  form, 
point   with  honest  pride    "  to   that  memorial  window  " :  and 
and  in  another  room  I  hear  him  pour  forth  in  English  undefiled 
the  tale  of  the  dying  Alcestis  and  the  trenchant  sentences  of 
Demosthenes.    As  there  are  flowers  that  cannot  stand  the  open 
air  so  there  are  memories  which  will  not  bear  public  expression 
Such  are  the  recollections  of  my  old  Mathematics,  its  professor 
and  its  labor.     There  was  first  strengthened  any  mental  vigor 
which  I  might  possess,  there  was  sown  the  seed  of  Iriendship  with 
one  who  still  devotes  his  energies  to  your  advancement  and  the 
progress  of  Mathematical  science,  who  has  lately  won  wide-spread 
renown  for  himself  and  this  University,  on.e  who  is  revered  by 
every  student  passing   through  his  hands — I   mean  Professor 
Loudon.     The  only  souvenir  of  my  old  professor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  offer  to  you,  is  his  epigrammatic  advice  to  the  pioneers 
of  the  Society  :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "when  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  say  nothing."    I  regret  that  that  advice  has  lost  its  practical- 
ity, members  nowadays  have  to  little  to  say.  Perhaps  they  follow 
it  too  rigidly. 

The  name  of  Chaucer  is  a  magic  wand,  calling  forth  associations 
connected  with  the  learned  President,  whom  I  am  pleased  to  see 
here  to-night,  who  now  reigns  as  Nestor  among  the  third  gener- 
ation of  professors. 

TovKoX  avb  yX<l)crar]^  fi€\iTo<;  yXvvLoiv  pUv  aiSry. 

And  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  Society  of  those  times  I  find 
it  "  the  same  and  not  the  same" — the  same  in  the  kindly  feelings 
amongst  its  members  in  the  self-government,  careful  supervision 
over  the  General- Committee,  and  cordial  respect  for  the  head  of 
the  Society.    I  find  now  that  history  is  repeating  itself  : 

wvl  woXiTevecrOi  Kara  crvfJifJiopla<;  'p-qrtDp  rjyefiwv  kjxaTkpw  rjKal  ol  (Sofjicro- 

jXtVOt,  ol  Tpia-KOCTLOl. 

"  Now  you  have  boards  for  politics.  An  orator  is  at  the  head 
of  either  party,  and  three  hundred  men  to  shout."  It  was  not  so 
in  the  early  days.  Enough  of  by-gones.  Even  though  I  "re- 
member the  days  of  old,"  the  giants  who  stalked  the  earth  then, 
the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  debates — even  though  I 
remember  all,  I  am  far  from  looking  upon  that  age  as  the  Society's 
golden  age.  When  I  consider  the  crowded  attendance,  the  ad- 
vance in  the  various  departments  of  the  College  course,  I  see  that 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  mental  vigour  the  Society  is  far  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  then.  There  is  within  it  a  power  which, 
when  directed  and  developed,  will  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  greatest  literary  and  scientific  society  in  the  land.  When 
that  power  is  undirected,  or  when  it  is  used  for  personal  or  party 
purposes,  when  it  is  turned  aside  from  the  object  and  end  of  the 


Society,  then  that  very  power  becomes  a  weakness,  personality 
takes  the  place  of  logical  argument,  and  scholarly  eloquence 
degenerates  into  stump  oratory. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Workers  in  our  association  during  past  years  have  felt  the  great 
need  of  rooms  devoted  exclusively  to  our  work.  For  eleven  years 
the  Society  has  eked  out  an  existence  sometimes  dwindling  to  a 
few  and  again  reviving  under  new  forces.  In  1873  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  Society  took  place,  and  now  interested  parties  predict 
that  before  the  homeless  institution  attains  the  age  of  twelve,  suit- 
able and  attractive  rooms  will  be  in  their  possession.  Were  space 
in  the  'Varsity  not  so  valuable,  the  numerous  and  occult  advant- 
ages of  such  an  independent  existence  might  be  more  elaborately 
unfolded.  Assuming  its  desirability  the  plan  is,  to  construct  in 
close  proximity  to  University  College,  a  building  containing  a 
hall,  a  reading  room,  and  a  parlor.  Undoubtedly  this  must  be  a 
perpetual  contradiction  to  the  charges  now  so  rampant  against  us, 
of  our's  being  a  godless  College.  Our  influential  friends  in  the 
city  nod  their  approbation  to  the  plan,  and  a  widely  scattered  but 
loyal  list  oi  graduates  make  it  evident  that  the  scheme  is  not 
Utopian  but  needs  only  systematic  arrangement  and  student- 
like zeal.  On  concluding  his  address  on  Thursday  afternoon  Mr. 
S.  H.  Blake  urged  immediate  action  in  the  matter  and  occasioned 
a  burst  in  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  by  making  an 
offer  of  $200  for  the  erection  of  the  desired  building. 

In  his  address  on  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Blake  made  the  kind- 
liest of  references  to  the  feud  that  has  arisen  between  students 
and  the  police.  No  praise  was  bestowed  on  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  "  the  finest  "  more  immediately  concerned.  Mr. 
Blake,  however  pointed  out  that  these  disturbances  late  at  night 
annoy  the  citizens  more  than  the  police.  Invalids  and  working 
men  to  whom  quiet  sleep  is  of  the  utmost  value  are  disturbed. 
We  feel  sure  that  no  student  who  listened  to  Mr,  Blake's  words 
will  take  part  in  any  proceeding  fitted  to  distress  citizens  with 
whom  he  has  no  quarrel,  however  much  he  may  enjoy  giving  a 
little  trouble  to  the  gentlemen  in  blue  who  adorn  our  .street  corners 
but  who  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  when  there  is  any  real 
work  for  them  to  do. 

Our  organ  has  been  silent  during  the  last  three  meetings.  At 
the  first  of  these  meetings  owing  to  some  organic  defect  one  note 
persisted  in  making  itself  eeard,  independently  of  the  organist. 
At  the  next,  the  key  was  missing.  At  the  third  the  organist  failed 
to  appear.  Let  this  be  looked  after,  as  a  very  important  feature 
of  our  meetings  is  the  music.  Unless  it  is  lively  and  inspiriting 
our  meetings  will  lose  much  of  their  attiactiveness  and  power. 


This  being  the  week  of  prayer,  meetings  have  been  held  every 
night  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  On  monday  evening  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Schiverea  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  is  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work  in  the  city.  Mr.  Schiverea  is  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Moody  and  has  much  of  the  earnestness  and  directness  of 
the  great  evangelist.  Jle  spoke  of  the  choice  between  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  worldly  and  the  Christly,  which  every  man  has 
sometime  to  make. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  G.  E.  Morphy  led  the  meeting.  The 
subject  of  his  remarks  was  the  incomparable  condescension  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  submitting  to  shame  and  suffering  for  sinning,  lost 
humanity.  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God.  .  .  made  himself  of 
no  reputation  ....  and.  .  .  .humbled  himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  held  the  great  meeting  of  the  week. 
An  enthusiastic  prayer  meeting  was  followed  by  a  business  meeting 
of  the  Association.  It  was  decided  to  petition  the  Senate  for  a  site 
for  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  and  a  building  committee  was  appointed. 
This  is  the  only  association  in  College  which  would  dare  to  start 
such  an  enterprise  with  an  empty  exchequer.  By[faith  in  God  and 
earnest  work  they  will  succeed. 

The  Thursday  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Soltau,  who  dis- 
cussed the  various  methods  of  studying  the  Scriptures  and  gave 
many  useful  hints  about  the  way  to  read  a  book  that  is  notori- 
ously ill-read  even  by  those  who  study  other  books  carefully  an^ 
accurately,  "  . 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  continued  popularity  of  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society 
was  well  evinced  by  the  large  audience  which  last  evening  filled  Con- 
vocation Hall.  Not  only  as  regards  the  audience  was  the  meeting  a 
success,  the  programme  in  both  its  musical  and  literary  part  was  carried 
out  in  a  way  very  creditable  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  to  the  Society 
generally. 

The  programme  was  commenced  with  an  excellent  rendition  by  the 
Glee  Club  of  Kochat's  "Rose 'of  Woerthseee,"  and  responded  to  a 
well-merited  encore  with  the  "  Druids'  Chorus  "  from  Norma. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  President,  Rev.  Father  Teefy,  B.A.,  a 
verbatim  report  of  which  appears  in  another  column,  followed  the 
opening  chorus.  The  generous  applause  which  greeted  the  rev. 
gentleman's  remarks  well  showed  the  popularity  of  the  President-elect, 
and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Mercer  read  the  difficult  and  somewhat  worn  selection, 
"  Robert  of  Sicily,"  very  acceptably. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  programme  was  concluded  with  the 
quartette  from  the  third  chorus  of  Mendelsohn's  "  Antigone,"  by 
Messrs.  Mercer,  White,  Graham  and  Brown,  who  were  encored  and  re- 
sponded with  a  repetition  of  the  same. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  of  the  evening  was  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  the  experience  of  history  does  not  show  that  a  permanent 
Senate  is  a  beneficial  check  on  the  proceedings  of  a  representative 
legislature." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holm.es  led  the  affirmative.  He  referred  at  the  outset  to 
the  widespread  nature  of  the  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  ripe  in  England,  has  within  the  last  week  been  decided  in 
France,  where  a  Senate,  in  existence  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  has  been 
done  away  with,  and  is  creating  considerable  notice  in  Germany  and 
Greece.  The  question  is  to  be  looked  at  from  the  stand-point  of  His- 
tory. "One  page  of  history,"  said  George  Washington,  "is  worth  a 
thousand  of  prophecy."  What  beneficial  effects  does  history  show  the 
Senate  to  have  exerted  on  important  measures  ?  Tracing  the  history 
of  the  English  Senate  or  House  of  Lords  from  the  time  of  Henry  7th 
they  are  found  as  we  find  them  to-day  in  England,  opposed  to  nearly 
all  popular  measures. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Witton  replied  on  behalf  of  the  negative.  He  did  not, 
apparently,  speak  with  his  usual  fluency,  and  the  points  which  he  made 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  upon  the  large  majority  of  the  audience 
owing  to  the  low  tone  in  which  the  speech  was  delivered.  The  princi- 
pal arguments  which  Mr.  Witton  brought  forward  were  :  That,  while 
certain  cases  of  failure  to  check  hasty  legislation  might  be  instanced 
against  the'Senates  of  different  nations,  still  the  general  principle  of  a 
second  Chamber  was  correct ;  because  it  is  unwise  to  give  the  uncon- 
trolled power  into  the  hands  of  any  individual,  or  into  any  one  portion 
of  the  community,  and  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  where  there  is 
too  large  and  servile  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  it  is  indispensable 
that  some  check  be  put  upon  their  acts. 

Mr.  J.  McD.  Duncan  followed  in  support  of  the  affirmative.  The 
Senate  of  the  negative,  according  to  what  seemed  Mr.  Witton's  idea,  the 
speaker  characterized  as  Utopian.  We  must  take  Senates  as  they  are, 
not  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  very  constitution  of  a  permanent  Senate 
is  an  argument  against  it.  How  could  a  body  of  men  irresponsible  to 
the  people  affected  by  their  legislation  be  expected  to  be  influenced  by 
popular  sentiment  ?  A  member  of  Parliament  owes  his  political  exis- 
tence to  the  attention  which  he  pays  to  popular  opinion.  A  Senator 
has  no  such  check  put  on  him.  Permanent  Senates  have  ever  been  a 
clog  on  the  wheels  of  national  progress. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  who  was  the  second  speaker  on  the  negative, 
adopted  much  the  same  line  of  argument  as  his  leader.  He  argued 
that  as  the  Commons  usually  adopted  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Lords,  the  legislation  of  the  Upper  House  was  not  utterly  useless  and 
without  value.  The  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  second  Chamber 
rendered  it  wholly  independent  of  sectional  or  party  considerations,  was 
a  most  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  conclusions  which  had  been 
arrived  at  m  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  Mr.  Hamilton  con- 
cluded, stating  that  the  restitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  after  its  abo- 
lition by  Cromwell,  was  a  most  convincing,  popular  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  retention  of  a  second  Chamber. 

After  concluding  remarks  by  the  leader  of  the  affirmative,  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  Wilson,  decided  the  debate  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  1-  eld  in  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  on  Tuesday  evening,  nth  inst.,  the 
President,  Prof.  Wright,  in  the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  continued  absence  of  Mr.  Brent,  the  Secretary. — 


who  is  now  residing  in  Trinidad — the  office  of  secretary  was 
declared  vacant. 

Mr.  Roche  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lennox,  that  Mr.  F.  T. 
Shutt  be  appointed  secretary.  As  no  further  nominations  were 
made,  Mr.  Shutt  was  declared  secretary  by  acclamation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  to  act  on  the  General 
Committee  as  2nd  year  representatives  :  Messrs.  Nesbitt, 
Roseburgh,  Miller,  Talbot. 

The  hterary  programme  was  then  proceeded  with  as  follows^ 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hall,  B.A.,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  favored  the  Society 
with  an  experimental  lecture  on  statical  electricity.  Although  the 
apparatus  at  his  command  did  not  allow  of  a  very  brilliant  expo- 
sition, Mr.  Hall  treated  his  subject  in  such  a  masterly  and  lucid 
manner,  accompanying  the  explanations  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, as  to  be  at  the  same  time  instructive  and  highly  interesting 
to  those  present. 

After  describing  the  properties  of  electricity  Mr.  Hall  went  on 
to  explain  induction  and  the  various  kinds  of  electrical  machines 
now  in  use,  the  Leyden  jar,  and  the  effect  of  the  electrical  spark. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  eliciting  some  further  remarks  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  temperature-moisture  and 
amount  of  electricitj'. 

Mr.  Lennox  followed  with  a  translation  he  had  made  from  a 
German  anatomist,  Prof.  Schmidt,  of  Stuttgart,  on  "  The  tortion 
of  the  Humerus,'"  prefacing  the  paper  by  an  explanation  of  the 
present  theories  regarding  the  development  of  the  limbs.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  drawn  by  Mr.  Lennox. 

Prof.  Wright,  in  this  connection,  discussed  the  comparison 
between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  giving  the  hypotheses  of  certain 
German  and  American  anatomists,  and  described  the  develop- 
ment of  the  limbs,  including  Gcgenbaur's  theory. 

The  subject  will  be  continued  at  the  next  meeting  by  a  further 
paper  by  Mr.  Lennox,  with  practical  illustrations. 

The  President  then  exhibited  a  fish  which  he  had  lately 
received  from  Illinois.  It  was  a  species  of  chologaster,  allied  to 
the  blind  fishes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  one  of  the 
lecture  rooms  at  the  University  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  irth 
inst.  Mr.  A.  C.  McKay  read  an  extensive  paper  on  Simple 
Harmonic  Motion.  With  an  harmonograph  of  his  own  construc- 
tion Mr.  McKay  gave  accurate  representations  of  Lissajou's 
curves.  Physical  experiments  were  performed  by  Messrs.  S.  K. 
Martin  and  A.  C.  McKay.  These  gentlemen  gave  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  wave  motion.  Problems  were  solved  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Reid,  B.A.,  J.  McGeary,  I.  E.  Martin,  R,  A.  Thompson,  and 
Wm.  Sanderson. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  second  English  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  attendance  being  larger  than  at  any  previous  meet- 
ing. Mr.  W.  Houston,  M.A.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hamilton  read  his  essay  on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  maintaining 
that  he  had  no  lack  of  courage,  mental  and  physical, to  fit  him  for  his 
purpose,  but  wasted  his  time  in  unproductive  musings.  Mr, 
McPherson  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Essay  Writing,"  show- 
ing the  chief  errors  into  which  unpractised  writers  are  liable  to 
fall,  and  the  remedies  for  these. 

Mr.  Houston  then  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Study  of  Enghsh." 
He  contended  that  the  teaching  of  English  from  the  public  schools 
to  the  colleges  was  notoriously  defective,  and  that  this  defect 
resulted  in  a  great  degree  from  the  present  course  in  English 
specified  on  the  University  curriculum.  The  study  of  English 
should  be  begun  by  the  study  of  standard  writers,  and  not  of  works 
on  philology.  In  the  University  of  Toronto  too  little  importance 
has  always  been  attached  to  the  department  of  English.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  curriculum  will  overcome  this  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Anglo-Saxon  authors  should  be  introduced  in  the  third 
year  and  continued  in  the  fourth  ;  and  no  candidate  should  be 
allowed  to  graduate  with  first-class  honors  who  cannot  read  the 
very  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr,  Houston  for  his  able  address. 


THE  FORUM. 

On  Saturday  last  McMillan's  Hall  was  thronged  with  first  and 
second  year  men  eager  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  '  inspiring  the 
Promethean  spark  in  the  cold  ashes  of  the  quondam  Forum.' 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  proceedings,  ^nd 
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set  about  in  a  business-like  manner  to  get  the  Society  on  its  teet 
again.  After  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  The  FoRUM.and 
after  reading  some  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
he  called  for  a  division,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Con- 
servatives, who  unanimously  elected  him  speaker  pro  tern. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Saunders,  moved  that 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  had  been  just  read,  be  laid  on 
the  table.  The  mover  ably  defended  the  Government.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Jones  then  read  a  Chinese  Bill  which  he  will  introduce  at  the 
next  session.  Notice  was  given  that  a  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill 
would  also  be  introduced. 

The  debate  on  the  address  then  followed.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  numerous  speakers,  many  of  whom  made  their 
maiden  speeches.  On  the  division  being  taken,  the  excitement 
was  tremendous;  the  Government  only  escaping  defeat  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  oi  the  speaker. 

A  business  meeting  was  subsequently  held,  and  everyone  of  those 
present  (40^  declared  their  determination  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  Society.  It  is  expected  that  nearly  double  this  number  will  join. 
Those  who  chose  the  hall  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing 
one  which  could  scarcely  be  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Society.  A  conservative  caucus  was  held  this  week,  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  the  embryo,  "  John  A."  of  the  party 
was  to  be  Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson.  The  members  of  his  Cabinet 
will  be:  Messrs.  Hardy,  Kelly,  McLean,  McMillan,  Redden, 
Talbot,  Boultbee,  Fenton,  Gibson,  Healy  and  Jones. 


Q.  O.  R.  NOTES. 

The  class  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  recruits  meets  every 
Wednesday  at  four. 

The  '  K  '  Co.  trophy  has  at  last  been  won.  Mr.  F.  F.  Manley,  who 
was  twice  victorious  before  this  year,  on  Saturday  last,  gained  final 
possession,  by  some  brilliant  shooting. 

In  the  recent  parade,  '  K  '  Co.  looked  exceedingly  well  while  standing 
to  attention.  The  handsome  faces  of  the  new  recruits  won  the  hearts 
of  all  beholders;  but  of  the  march  past  let  no  man  speak,  "let's  talk  of — " 

'VARSITY  SPORT. 
'  Well  boys,  wish  you  luck,'  were  the  words  that  last  saluted 
the  Toronto  and  'Varsity  Rugby  teams  as  the  C.  P.  R.  train 
steamed  out  of  the  Union  Station.  The  boys  thus  address^  J,  about 
forty  in  number,  had  secured  a  Pullman  car  to  themselves  and 
seemed  bent  on  having  a  jolly  time,  whether  the  luck  was  with 
them  or  not.  After  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  varied  amusements 
our  comfortable  berths  were  found  very  welcome  and  soon  the 
quiet  of  the  car  was  unbroken,  save  when  one  of  our  musical 
members  tried  to  perform  a  sonata  on  the  kazoo  and  had  to  be 
suppressed.  A  cold  dull  morning  saw  us  at  Montreal,  where  we 
were  met  by  deputations  from  both  the  McGill  and  Britannia  clubs, 
and  where  we  saw  the  Rugby  team,  from  Harvard  University 
just  starting  off  for  Ottawa.  Breakfast  over  the  morning  was 
passed  by  taking  a  look  at  some  of  the  principal  sights,  and 
shortly  after  two  o'clock  both  teams  were  shivering  on  the  field 
waiting  for  the  game  to  commence.  There  is  little  use  in  following 
the  match  all  through  its  course,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  game  as 
played  by  the  Montrealers  was  quite  different  from  that  to  which 
we,  in  Toronto  have  been  accustomed,  and  took  the  whole 
'Varsity  team,  but  more  especially  the  backs,  completely  by  sur- 
prise. Our  opponents  depended  not  so  much  on  the  weight  and 
strength  of  their  forwards  as  on  their  quickness,  and  by  placing 
their  half-backs  almost  on  a  level  with  the  scrimmage  they 
were  enabled  to  be  on  top  of  our  quarters  and  half-backs  be- 
fore they  could  either  kick  the  ball  or  get  fairly  started  for  a 
run,  so  that  every  time  the  ball  was  kicked  through  the  scrim- 
mage by  McGill  or  passed  back  by  the  'Varsity,  just  so  much 
ground  was  gained  by  the  red  and  white.  The  'Varsity  forwards 
played  the  best  game  they  have  done  this  season,  always  forming 
up  quickly  in  the  scrimmage  and  shoving  steadily  on  the  ball  ; 
both  the  quarters  played  well,  Thomson  making  some  splendid 
dashes,  while  Mustard  at  halt  did  most  useful  service,  his  big 
drop  kicks  calling  forth  great  applause  from  the  spectators.  The 
score  for  McGill  during  the  first  half  of  the  game  amounted 
to  12  points,  one  goal  and  a  try  ;  in  the  second  half  they  se- 
cured 10  more,  8  from  a  goal  and  two  from  a  safety  touch. 
Doubtless  if  our  backs  had  not  made  fatal  mistakes  the  result 
would  have  been  very  different;  and  indeed  if  our  team  had  had 
any  practice  in  this  style  of  play  they  would  have  known  how  to 
meet  it,  but  as  it  was,  the  dash  of  the  McGill  men  altogether 
broke  down  our  defence  and  so  gained  for  them  a  most  decisive 
victory.      In   the  evening  both  the  Toronto  clubs  were  enter- 


tained at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  The  dinner  was  in  every  way 
a  complete  success,  the  bill  of  fare  was  excellent,  the  company 
large  and  jolly,  and  the  speeches  short.  Despite  our  inglorious 
defeat  the  trip  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  'Varsity  men 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  on  record. 


PLACE-AUX-DAMES. 

Twenty  American  girls  are  studying  at  the  University  of  Zurich. 

The  average  standing  of  the  forty-eight  girls  in  the  Harvard 
annex  is  higher  than  that  of  the  men  in  the  University. 

Co-education  in  athletics  is  booming  in  the  West,  where  the 
students  of  Michigan  University  propose  to  have  a  mixed  tennis 
tournament  next  spring. 

The  girl  undergraduates  in  modern  languages  have  received  a 
cordial  invitation  from  the  Modern  Language  Club  to  attend  its 
meetings. 

"  The  senior  ladies  have  issued  invitations  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  class  for  a  reception  to  be  held  Saturday  evening  Nov.  15th." 
So  says  the  University  Press,  the  organ  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  We  have  no  doubt  an  enjoyable  time  will  be  spent. 
We  wish  — ,  but  modesty  bids  us  forbear  ! 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  ordinary  lectures  in  University 
College  has  been  widely  noticed  in  the  United  States  press.  One 
journal  adds  to  its  announcement  of  the  fact :  "  and  Harvard  is 
still  in  the  rear." 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  has  refused  a  bequest  of  100,000 
marks  because  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  was  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  University. 

Some  time  ago  a  Baltimore  woman  applied  for  leave  to  attend 
lectures  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  that  city,  and  met  with  a 
refusal.  She  went  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  has  just 
received  from  that  institution  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  with  special 
distinction.  Switzerland  is  the  native  place  of  university  co- 
education. 

We  understand  that  four  young  women,  in  addition  to  those 
already  entered,  will  attend  University  College  after  Christmas. 
They  are  Misses  Charles,  of  St.  Catharines  ;  Spence,  of  Port 
Perry;  Knox,  of  St.  Mary's;  and  Fair,  of  Peterborough.  AH  are 
of  the  second  year,  and  three  are  in  the  department  of  Modern 
Languages.  Miss  Spence  will  take  Mental  Science  and  Classics. 
Miss  Charles  is  a  scholar  in  her  department. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 

And  now  the  Freshmen  anxiously  inquire  when  will  Initi- 
ation be. 

The  general  exclamation  Tuesday  at  tea  was  :  Why  thus  this  ? 
The  steward  evidently  thought  it  was  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  Thompson,  W.  B.  Willoughby  and  D.  0.  Cam- 
eron viriited  the  haunts  of  their  undergraduate  days  last  Wednes- 
day. The  examinations  in  connection  with  the  Law  Society 
brought  them  to  town. 

Corporal's  guards  have  been  seen  around  Residence  rather 
frequently  of  late.  The  last  one  was  put  off  with  a  pretty  bald 
excuse. 

Mr.  Bleakley  has  lost  the  bronze  horse,  but  consoles  himself 
with  a  little  black  dog. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Smith  is  on  the  sick  list  at  his  home  in  Ottawa. 
"  Chip's  "  many  friends  hope  to  see  him  back  soon. 

One  of  the  Freshmen  was  so  badly  smitten  by  Rhea  that  he'pro- 
poses  to  join  the  company  as  boot-black. 

The  gallant  lieutenant  of  the  46th,  now  connected  with  the 
Q.O.R.,  was  chased  by  a  "  cop  "  the  other  night  for  making  away 
with  a  cranberry. 


College  Xew^- 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

The  scholarships  offered  for  competition  to  Knox  students  have 
been  awarded  as  follows  :  3rd  year,  — G.  Needham,  J.  McMaster. 
2nd  year, — H.  F.  Ross,  P.  McLaren,  ist  year, — Andrew  Carrick, 
J.  N.  Eliott. 

The  prayer  meeting  held  among  the  University  students  in 
connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  well  attended. 

The  College  was  recently  honored  with  a  call  from  Rev.  F.  R, 
Beattie,  Ph.D.  and  D,  McGillivray,  B.A.,  of  Brantford, 
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Andrew  Beattie,  B.A.  '84,  is  studying  theology  at  Union  Semin- 
ary, New  York. 

The  subject  at  present  under  discussion  around  the  fourth  year 
table  is  the  "  transcendental  aestheticd."  An  elucidation  ol  some 
of  the  more  abtruse  problems  in  metaphysical  inquiry  may  shortly 
be  expected. 


WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held 
on  Friday  night,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Sloggett,  in  the  chair. 
A  motion  to  make  the  meetings  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly,  was 
defeated.  Alter  readings  by  Messrs.  McCann  and  Owen,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  impromptu  speaking,  the 
subjects  of  which  were  unknown  to  the  speakers  until  they 
rose  to  address  the  meeting.  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  Dewde- 
ney.  Lynch,  Daniel,  Robinson,  Sims,  and  Miller.  The  readings 
and  speeches  were  freely  criticized  by  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Miles, 
after  which  the  proceedings  closed. 

The  foundation  of  the  extension  of  the  College  building  is  to  be 
commenced  at  once.  It  is  hoped  the  new  wing  will  be  finished  by 
May. 

Top-flat  gentlemen  are  occasionally  delighted  by  sweet  strains 
from  guitar  and  flute  at  either  end  of  the  hall. 

Prof.  Neff  has  began  his  lectures  here  and  the  students  are  now 
deep  in  the  mystries  of  cojicrete  conception  and  vitalised  su/ni^cance. 


One  of  the  m6st  melancholy  features  of  New  York  life,  in  which  very 
rich  men  fill  so  prominent  a  place,  is  that  the  newspapers  are  filled  day 
by  day  with  gossip  about  what  they  are  doing  on  Wall-street,  but  we 
rarely  meet  with  any  account  of  what  they  are  doin;^  for  art,  or  science, 
or  literature  or  charity.  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  splendid  donation,  we  hope, 
is  the  beginning  of  a  better  era  in  this  respect. — T/ie  Nation. 


Socialism  means,  or  wishes  to  mean,  co-operation  and  community  of 
interests,  sympathy,  the  giving  to  the  hands,  not  so  large  a  share  as  to 
the  brains,  but  a  larger  share  than  hitherto,  in  the  wealth  they  must  com- 
bine to  produce— means,  in  short,  the  practical  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  life,  and  has  in  it  the  secret  of  an  orderly  and  benign  recon- 
struction.—Russell  Lowell,  in  "  Democracy." 

The  coarseness,  intemperance,  and  absolute  barbarity  which  character- 
ize the  hves  of  many  students  (in  Czermany),  and  constitute,  in  some  of 
the  largest  institutions,  the  real  esprit  de  corps,  cannot  be  fully  compre- 
hended without  the  opportunity  for -observation.  The  bestial  rivalry  in 
beer-drinking,  the  grossness  of  the  whole  life,  the  subordination  of  liter- 
ary pursuits  to  animal  pleasures,  the  unconcealed  and  unblushing  licen- 
tiousness in  the  very  sunlight  of  science  and  art,  must  be  studied  closely, 
if  their  meaning  is  to  be  estimated. —  Vienna  Correspondent  of  N.Y.  In- 
dependent. 


There  is  a  too  common  opinion  that  a  college  or  university  which  is  not 
denominational  must  therefore  be  irreligious  ;  but  the  absence  of  sectar- 
ian control  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  lack  of  piety.  A  university 
whose  officers  and  students  are  divided  among  many  sects  need  no  more 
be  irreverent  and  irreligious  than  the  community  which  in  respect  of  di- 
versity of  creeds  it  resembles.  A  university  cannot  be  built  upon  a  sect, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  a  sect  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  educated  por- 
tion of  the  nation. — President  Eliot. 


The  life  and  work  of  any  university,  so  far  as  it  approaches  its  own  true 
ideal,  while  they  will  certainly. have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  narrow- 
ness, bigotries,  dogmatisms,  will  just  as  certainly  not  end  in  bare  religious 
negativism.  They  will  be  in  the  long  run  promotive  of  religious  wisdom, 
for  all  wisdom  is  of  God,  and  tends  to  the  knowledge  of  him. — Prof.  Geo. 
S.  Morris  {Tohis  Hopkins). 


It  is  amazing  the  way  in  which  that  cowardly,  selfish,  cold,  snarling 
bully,  Thomas  Carlyle,  managed  to  bulldoze  and  terrify  the  whole  intel- 
lectual world  by  the  sheer  force  of  coarseness  and  brutality.  Of  all  the 
intellectual  Pharisees  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  there  has  been  none 
so  barren  of  generous  impulse  and  manly  purpose  as  Thomas  Carlyle. — 
Judge  Tourgee  in  The  Christian  at  Work. 

Poor  Carlyle  stripped  stark  aud  bare  by  cruel  yet  pitying 

criticism,  he  lies  a  spectacle  for  angels  to  weep  over.     What  a  life ! 


How  contemptible  a  Timon  !  It  is  well  for  the  world,  and  well  for  him, 
too,  when  all  is  done,  that  we  should  know  him  as  he  was,  recognizing 
that  the  spirit  which  derides  human  progress  and  rejects  common  human 
sympathy  is  not  genius,  or  wisdom,  or  even  worldly  shrewdness,  but  is 
sheer  vanity,  vexation,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. — Robert  Buchanan. 

You  cannot  come  to  love  the  beautiful  in  a  day,  or  to  understand  na- 
ture utterly,  after  having  forgotten  her  from  your  birth.  You  shall  not 
rush  into  her  temples  with  soiled  hands  and  benumbed  soul  and  be  glad. 
She  will  cast  you  out  if  you  attempt  it.  On  entering  the  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople they  made  me  take  off  my  shoes,  bow  my  head  and  be  silent, 
in  this  temple  of  man.  How  much  more  sacred  are  the  temples  of  nature  ! 
— -Joaquin  Miller,  in  "  Memorie  and  Ri?ne." 

Very  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  Coleridge  has  anticipated  the 
very  best  thought  of  our  time.  ...  As  for  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  apostle  of  modern  culture,  his  relation  to  Coleridge  has  been  mainly 
that  of  a  "conveyancer,"  he  has  conveyed  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  has 
endeavored  to  convey  modes  of  expression  from  the  treasury  of  the  great 
thinker,  arid  has  grown  rich  on  the  strength  of  his  borrowed  capital. — 
2 he  London  World. 


The  editor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  '•  Ex-K"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  recently  won  trophy.  It  is  held  over  pending  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


It  was  attempted  in  last  issue  to  announce  that  Grant  Allan  was 
about  to  publish  a  series  of  tales  under  the  title  of  "  Strange  Stories." 
His  name,  however,  was  mangled  into  Grau. 

A  letter  has  also  been  received  from  "  M  "  aneut  the  Eugby 
Club  troubles,  which,  owingto  the  press  of  other  matter,  and  the  recent 
amicable  settlement  of  the  existing  differences,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  insert.  It  was  by  no  means  our  intention  in  last  week's 
"  Sports  "  to  throw  any  suspicion  upon  the  action  of  the  dissatisfied 
members  of  the  club,  which  our  correspondent  thinks  was  the  case. 

Will  Carleton  is  coming  to  the  front.  "It  has  been  given  to 
him,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  to  impart  to  American  poetic 
literature  something  of  the  native  color  and  vigor  which  has 
been  wanting  in  the  works  ot  other  American  poets.  .  .  .  The 
great  bulk  of  American  poetic  literature  bears  the  English  im- 
press, follows  English  lines  of  thought,  and  echoes  English  senti- 
ment. Mr.  Carleton's  work  does  not  present  these  leading  fea- 
tures. His  lyre  is  not  of  the  loftiest,  but  his  inspiration  is 
essentially  a  home  product." 

The  Society  for  Psychic  Research  is  a  unique  organization, 
whether  we  consider  its  constitution  or  its  objects.  Its  President 
is  Prof.  Henry  Sidgvvick,  of  Cambridge;  its  Vice-President  is 
Lord  Rayleigh,  and  among  its  members  are  Balfour  Stewart,  Ed- 
mund Gurney,and  Professor  Barret.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are 
(i).  The  influence  of  mind  on  mind,  apart  from  ordinary  modes 
ot  perception.  (2).  Hypnotism,  mesmerism,  clairvoyance.  (3). 
A  study  of  "  sensitives."  (4).  Apparitions  at  the  moment  of 
death,  and  haunted  houses.  (5).  The  physical  phenomena  of 
spiritualism. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  remarkable  similarity  be- 
tween a  sentence  in  the  opening  paragraph  o[  Morley  Punshon's 
Essay  on  Macaulay  and  one  in  the  recently-published  University 
Prize  Essay  on  "  The  Early  Masters  oi  the  Italian  School." 

The  sentences  run  as  follows  : — 

The  second  picture  is  that  of 
an  unfortunate  individual,  who 
has  to  write  out  art-criticism 
upon  a  celebrated  picture,  but 
who  finds  himself  ....  jam- 
jned  hopelessly  into  the  front  rank 
of  the  spectators  at  the  Academy, 
with  the  sun  dazzling  his  eyes, 
and  so  near  to  the  j'tcture  that  he 
sees  little  upon  the  canvas  but  a  vague 
and  shapeless  outline  of  color. — 
Punshons  Macaulay. 

To  say  the  least,  this  similarity  demands  an  explanation. 


At  one  time  we  are  Jatntned 
hopelessly  into  the  front  ranks  of 
spectators,  with  the  sun  dazzling  our 
eyes,  and' too  near  the  pictures  to  see 
anything  but  a  vague  and  shapeless 
outline  of  color. — Prize  Essay,  1 884. 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 
lo  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir  :  —Current  rumours  for  some  time  past,  claimine  to  be 
upheld  by  convincing  evidences,  assert  that  the  progress  of  the  Modern 
Language  Club-  is  having  a  tendency  to  decline.  That  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  stoutly  supported  and  given  a  flourishing  existence 
among  us,  all  will  agree;  yet  if  marks  of  failure  be  visible,  an  explana- 
tion, at  least  in  part,  can  easily  be  tendered.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
natural  that  many  students  should  find  the  meetings  devoted  to  French 
and  German  somewhat  unentertaining,  so  that  only  those  enthusiastic- 
ally desirous  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  those  languages,  and 
consequently  prepared  to  undergo,  for  some  little  time,  the  ordeal  of 
witnessing  proceedings  notaltogether  intelligible,  are  sufficiently  interest- 
ed tobealwaysathand.  However,  the  presentcurriculum  renders  this  duty 
to  a  certain  extent  imperative,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  more  effect- 
ual means  for  requiring  this  proficiency  can  be  suggested.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  much  surprise  that  the  English  meetings  are  not 
more  universally  popular.  What  practice  should  be  more  highly  com- 
mendable or  more  likely  to  gain  the  participation  of  all  students  in  an 
arts  college  than  the  assembling  to  discuss  the  character  and  merits  of 
our  English  authors  and  their  works  ?  Such  is  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  society,  and  surely  we  cannot  be  unreasonable  in  supposing 
that  among  some  four  hundred  students  there  is  sufficient  interest  in  the 
literature  of  our  own  tongue  to  sustain  an  animated  and  lengthy  debate 
on  every  occasion.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  this  is  almost  the 
only  opportunity  of  discussing  these  topics — the  Literary  Society  having 
to  a  great  extent  abandoned  them, — and  though  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  Modern  Language  Club,  these 
meetings  seem  by  no  means  to  exclude  non-members.  On  the  contrary 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  all,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  this  effect  has  generally  been  extended.  Certainly  nothing  has 
been  omitted  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  but  we  hope  the  appreciation 
and  esteem  of  English  language  and  literature,  with  the  enthusiasm  to 
promote  such  esteem,  would  manifest  itself  more  clearly  by  a  greater 
attendance  at  those  meetings.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  lecture  on 
English  lately  delivered  by  one  of  our  most  prominate  graduates  could 
attract  so  very  few  students,  although  the  importance  of  the  event  was 
clearly  evinced  by  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the  faculty. 

J.  H.  N. 


"  CHRISTIANS,  BEWARE  !  " 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Again  the  "godless  "  cry  against  University  College  has 
been  raised.  It  seems  to  be  an  annual  custom  to  revive  this  cowardly 
and  unprovoked  calumny.  The  day  has  gone  by,  however,  when 
such  a  falsehood  is  provocative  of  anything  but  a  smile.  "  Christian  " 
is  evidently,  as  was  his  namesake  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  a  slough  of  despond.  He  apparently  is  one  of  those  Christians 
of  which  the  Christianity  he  professes  would  be  well  rid  ;  one  of  those 
whose  Christianity  is  bound  up  in  his  own  communion,  and  who  can  see 
nothing  good  outside  his  own  denomination. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  seems  to  be  his  wail.  Be- 
cause there  was  a  time  when  the  charge  might  have  had  some  foundation 
— when  King's  College  was  rendered  non-denominational  and  secular  (if 
we  allow  the  term),  "  Christian  "  thinks  that  by  that  circumstance,  God, 
Religion,  and  Christianity  took  their  departure  from  University  College, 
never  to  return. 

Some  one  had  better  wake  our  Rip  Van  Winkle-"  Christian  "  up,  or 
he  maybe  asleep  when  the  final  trump  sounds  to  awaken  the  dead,  and 
to  announce  to  the  quick  that  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand. 

Our  friend  chose  an  unfortunate  name  for  himself  when  he  signed  his 
letter  "  Christian."  For,  from  its  whole  tone,  and  by  the  lamentable 
exhibition  it  afforded  of  bigotry  and  petty  spite,  it  gave  the  lie  to  the 
author's  subscription  of  himself,  and  violated  all  those  principles  which 
Christians  are  supposed  to  hold  and  practise. 

Was  it  Christianlike  to  make  charges  of  so  serious  a  kind,  without 
finding,  or  attempting  to  find  out,  whether  or  not  such  charges  were  true? 
Is  this  the  way  charitable  Christians  would  act  ?  Was  it  right  to  mis- 
represent— wilfully  or  otherwise — the  character  of  an  institution,  by  pre- 
tending to  quote  from  statutes  which  have  no  existence  ? 

Was  "  Christian  "  ever  a  student  at  University  College  ?  Does  he 
speak  from  experience  or  from  mere  hearsay  ?  We  strongly  suspect  the 
latter. 

Because  there  is  no  Theological  Faculty  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  institution  is  godless  ? 


The  authorities  of  University  College  do  not  object  to  fair  and  just 
criticism  which  has  for  its  object  the  remedy  of  real  grievances,  the 
correction  of  methods,  plans,  and  subjects  of  study  and  instruction, 
the  better  government  of  the  College,  and  such  like  prs^ctical  questions. 
But  such  uncharitable,  false,  and  contemptible  attacks  as  those  of 
"  Christian  "  are  not  to  be  endured  in  silence  and  calmness. 

The  able  and  conclusive  reply  of  President  Wilson,  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  is  the  very  best  answer  that  could  be  given 
to  those,  who,  perhaps  from  inadequacy  of  information  or  from  bias, 
augmented  and  aggravated  by  such  reckless  and  untruthful  statements 
as  those  of  "  Christian,"  are  hostile  to  University  College.  We  trust  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  such  inuendos. 

University  College,  as  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario, 
proposes  to  give  secular  instruction,  nothing  more.  It  is  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  Church  to  supply  religious  instruction.  University  Col- 
lege never  posed  as  a  theological  seminary,  or  as  an  instructor  in  morals. 
To  charge  it  then,  with  failure  to  do  what  it  never  proposed  to  do  is  the 
veriest  fanaticism.  But  though  it  never  was  required,  legally,  "^to  look 
after  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  its  students,  the  action  of  the 
College  Council  in  beginning  the  duties  of  the  day  with  devotional  ex- 
ercises, and  the  inauguration  and  successful  working  of  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic College  Y.M.C.A.,  show  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  College 
authorities,  and  the  students  themselves,  to  fulfill  to  the  utmost  the 
moral  obligations  which  they  feel  bound  to  see  carried  out.  They  could 
not  do  more  ;  they  certainly  have  not  done  less. 

Yours,  etc.,  Altiora. 


Freshman,  translating  :  "  '  Ardua  deserta,'  the  lonely  Dale." 
Mr.  D. :  "  Well,  ah,—'  height '  ?  " 

A  young  lady  who  lived  in  Toronto, 

Vowed  that  never  be  kissed  she  did  v?ant  to  ; 

And  right  there  and  then 

He  gave  her  twice  ten, 
Which  showed  the  young  fellow  caught  on  to. 

"  There's  no  '  copy,' "  yelled  the  foreman  through  the  speaking 
tube.    "  Well,  that  makes  no  matter,"  screamed  the  editor. 

"  Why  was  it  so  easy  to  get  out  last  week's  'Varsity  ?"  asked 
an  innocent  Freshie.  "Because  there  was  plenty  of  'cop-y,'" 
replied  the  editor,  as  he  sank  back  in  his  luxuriously-upholstered 
arm-chair. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov.  i  we  printed  the  following  original  

what-shall-we-call-it  :  "  A  gentleman  came  into  a  concert  hall 
recently,  and  looked  anxiously  around  for  some  time.  Finally  he 
enquired  of  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  back  seats  :  '  Can  you  tell 
me  where  the  reserved  seats  are  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  Where 
you  see  no  one  sitting;  those  are  the  reserved  seats.'  The 
stranger  took  a  back  seat." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  we  have  had  so  many 
enquiries  as  to  "  Where,  oh  where  is  the  point  ;  do  not  withhold 
it  from  us,"  that  we  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  answer  all  those 
who  have  appealed  to  us  for  information.  We  have  read  the 
thing  through  several  times,  and  have  had  it  translated  into  all 
the  modern  languages  and  "  done  into  English  "  again  and  again 
with  the  hope  of  strangling  the  joke,  and  thus  securing  the  point 
but  it  has  so  far  eluded  our  quest.  Fired,  therefore,  by  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  our  conundrum-asking  contemporary, 
Truth,  we  will  offer  handsome  rewards  for  the  first  correct  solutiori 
of  the  mystery  surrounding  our— our — ^joke  !  We  will  publish  our 
prize-list  in  our  next  issue. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
FELLOWSHIP    IN  CHEMISTRY. 
Applications  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  for  the  Fel- 
lowship  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  which  will  be  vacant 
at  Christmas. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  College  Eegistrar. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Th©  rjeading  Bartoer  of  Yonge  Street. 

489  YONGE  STREET,       -       -       OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 


Nor.  IS,  1884. 


The  'Varsity. 


LBATEyour  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.  Card  for  measurement  free. 
"^Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


^IGARETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  willing 
\y  to  pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than 
the  price  oQargnd  for  the  ordinary  trade 
SigEurettes  will  And  the 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 
Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  November  the  16th,  1884  : — 
"  CKITICISM  ON  KEY.  C.  H.  SPDEGEON." 


-  -    SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  COURSE.  -  - 

Cioi\vodktioi\  ^kll,   -  ^oi'or\to  "(Jriivei^^ity 

Mk.  Richard  A.  Froctor— scientific  lectures. 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  24tb,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  presiding. 
Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  25th,  Hon.  E.  Blake  presiding,  (if  not 

absent  from  the  City.) 
Subjects  :—"  The  Birth  of  the  Solar  [System."    "The  Great 
Pyramid."    Fully  Illustrated. 
 //  

Mr.  SA3IUEL  BRAOT>RAM— Shakesperian  Recitals. 
Friday  Evening,  Nov.  28th,  His  Hon.  the  Lieut. -Gov.  presiding. 
Saturday  Matinee,  Nov.  29th,  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  presiding. 
Subjects  : — "  Skakesperian  Selections  and  Miscellaneous  Selec- 
tions," and  "  Macbeth  "  or  "  Hamlet." 


 //  

Season  Tickets,  $2.00  and  $3.00,  according  to  location. 
Family  Tickets,  $10.00,  (admitting  four  to  all  performances.) 
General  Admission,  50c. ,  75c.  and  $1.00. 

-//- 


Season  Tickets  for  Professors  and  Undergraduates  of  all 
Colleges  in  the  City,  $1.00;  to  be  had  upon  application  by 
letter  to  the  "  'Varsity,"  or  from  Mr.  McKim,  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, on  or  after  Wednesda3^  19th. 


THE    STUDENT'S  CORNER 

SHIFTER    &  J3EFFi«.EY, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor-  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts. 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT.  TO  STUDENTS. 

CLUB  HOTBL,  416  ST. 

V.   T.    BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  WineF>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOG-RAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 
No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style, 

StTadio-293  YONQE  St. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  EOBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


They  are  made  trom  the  Brightest  Most  DelicateiiT  Flivobed  a;*d  Hiasitv 
C»8T  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia,  and  are  absolutely  Without  Adulteration  or  drmgg. 


Riohmond  Gem  Curly  Cut 

The  brightest  and  moat  delicately  flaTored 
Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This  tobacco 
is  delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  absolutely 
without  adulteration  or  drugs,  and  can  be 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisfaction 


Caution- 
Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  b*eii 
put  on  sale,  and  Oigarettasmoktrs  a««cati- 
tionad  that  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand 
and  to  observe  that  each  package  »r  boi 
of  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUTCIGAR- 


without  irritating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth.  I  KTTES  bears  the  signature  of 

ALLEN  &  GINTER 

Ma-nvifa,ot\irers.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT,  TURKISH  AND  PERIQUB  MIXTURE,  OLD  RIP  LONG 
CUT,  &c.,  &c,  &c.  Tobacco*. 

OPERA  PUFFS,  LITTLE  BEAUTIES,  RICHMOND  GEM,  &c.,  ClfCarette*. 

NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


-OUR  STOCK  OF- 


Boots  a    Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshte,  Ic, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER,  — 

186  Yonge  Street,     Pour  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

1x8    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  i 
liberal  discount  to  Pro''essors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 

WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confsciioner.    The  Ontario  Weddiig  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24=4=  Yonge  Street. 

COOK   Ac    BTJTVKER,  ~ 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manniactnrers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.    Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO- 

Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturihgr"^ 

Special  discount  to  Students  o£f  all  Purchases 

-  R.  I  HUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East.  Cor  King  &  Cliurch  Sts. 

TORONTO. 


Atrniinl  ',o:tHOi>  .-•«!»To>»a    j:J  wnieratta"  TmH/."  iii  'n  •niov; 
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Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Signof  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

LAW  STATIOXER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &e. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


In  Beavers,  Meltons,  Naps,  Tweeds 
and  Worsteds. 


In  light.  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights.  All 
Sizes  in  Stock, 


AT  PETLEY'S,    AT  PETLBYS, 


128  to  132  KING  STREET. 


East  Toronto. 


$25. 


i  Genuine  DiDioncl,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Gold. 
I       Diamond  size  of  cut.  King  made  to  fit. 


StS.f     CHAS^  STAUK, 

€  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

\      Importer,  WLiolesale  and  Betail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

Send  address  for  our  W  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 

 la  test  and  most  elegant  designs.  


J.  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  0".  OOOieEi^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    f      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.  1       ^\  gizgg.  LATEST  STYLES 

FOOT  BALL,  BYClCLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAM  N  G  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  -  109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS, 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  wJll  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75>^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Reliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 
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(Late  London  md  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE. 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  *c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 


Friate  I  by  Ellis  dc  Uoobi,  38  A  41  Melinda  St.,  Toronto,  and  Fubliibed  in  the  Unirersity  of  Toronto  by  the  'Yabiitt  Pubushik«  Co.  Secretary,  Qokdon  Hujms. 
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MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors.  &c.,  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  DaJton  McCarthy,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Oslev,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  y.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 


BLAKE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  Ac,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 


INGSFOED,  R.  E  ,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary,  &c.  Office— Frcehokr  Buildings, 
.  corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 


C'l  S.  CAE  SAB,  Dental  Smgeon.  Office— 34  GrosTenor  Street,  Toronto.  tS-Tele- 
T(%   phone  communication. 


|)rof£aatonal  (Darba. 


Moss,  PALCONBRIDGE  &  BARWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLBS- 
WORTH.  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falcoubridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks. 


I*f  OWAT,  M.\CLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLRNNAN,  DOW- 
ItJI  KEY  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  SolicitDrs,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


MULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
tors in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.   Office— South-west  corner  or  Kiiig 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  .1.  Crowther,  Jr. 


R.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.  Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
'    and  6.30  to  8  p.m. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  ■  LANGUAGE, 

BY    IPl^O*^.    A..    H.  WELSH, 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

'■  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  exp.-essed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  tha  pen  of  an  Aldison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scai-ritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
Uni-ersity  of  CoUrado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence." — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  canoot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  bd  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature 'of 
the  Etiglish  language.'' 

This  book  win  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 
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C3I-EO  '-R.Oa-ERS> 

IMPORTKR  OK 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Sh-irts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  COR-  ELM  ST. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 

CHRISTY'S,  CARRING 
TON'S  AND  WOODROW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 
WRIOHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

55  KING  STREET  EAST. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LAND 

THE  ARCADE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

Yongo  St.,  Op>.  Temperance 

iTTv        in      T\i11l         1    m    11               ijlllil         lij*  1 

14  Pdoli  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  mproYements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.          Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

JOHN  MELjLON 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
"^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Pen,  Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YONaE  STREET. 

THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,                          -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

G^o  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLANO'S,  . 
286  and  288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

FISHER'S    25C-    EXPRESS  L.INE. 

539  Yonge  Street, 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Railway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 
Ch«cks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnnication  with  all  parts  of  city 

JOHM    MACDONALD  &  CO.. 
1 M  rUn  1  trioj 

21.  23,  25,  27  Fronc  Street  THDHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St,     1  UrtUiN  1  U. 

AND  21  MAJOR  STREET,  MA.NCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Choice  Wines^  Xjiiquors  Gigai^£s« 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 

SHAVING  PARLOR, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP- EDWARD  STREET. 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  shop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students. 

Three  First  Class  Barbers  Employed. 

ESTABLISHED  i84.:s. 

GEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

^let'dl^kut  Ykiloi'^  &  ^obe>Ikkef^ 

43  King  Street  East,  Toronto. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


THE  VARSITY: 

A  WEEKLY   REVIEW  OF 

EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  POLITICS  AND  EVENTS. 

r,]  V.  TORONTO,  November  22,  1884.  No.  3. 


In  the  compilation  of  this  week's  issue  the  staff  has  been  de- 
prived of  the  supervision  and  co-operation  of  the  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Mr.  Sykes,  we  regret  to  state,  is  prostrated  with  typhoid 
fever;  the  disease,  however,  is  of  a  mild  character,  and  his  many 
friends  may  hope  soon  to  see  "  Fred."  on  his  feet  again. 


A  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction  when  the  University 
Senate,  at  a  recent  meeting,  passed  a  statute  officially  acknow- 
ledging the  Executive  Committee  of  Convocation  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  names  of  the  committee  will  in  future  appear  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  members  of  the  Senate  upon  official 
papers.  The  statute  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Kingsford  and 
0' Sullivan. 


At  the  last  public  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  there  was  a 
marked  absence  of  the  senseless  demonstrations  which  were 
during  the  past  vear  such  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  feature 
of  these  meetings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  decided  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  will  secure  its  con- 
tinuance. College  students  should  be  the  last  persons  to  invite 
citizens  to  a  literary  entertainment  and  then  treat  them  to 
vulgar  horse-play. 


At  the  last  Senate  meeting  Mr.  R.  E.  Kingsford  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  having  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  official 
reports  in  the  columns  of  The  'Varsity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  Those  most  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  the  members  of  Convocation. 
They  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  fuller  and  more  regular  account 
of  its  doings  than' those  which  appear  spasmodically  in  the  daily 
papers.  As  The  'Varsity  is  the  recognized  organ  of  Convoca- 
tion, Mr.  Kingsford's  motion  will  remove  the  anomalous  sta^-o  of 
affairs  which  has  heretofore  existed. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago  School  Board  has  abolished  the 
study  of  Greek  in  the  high  schools.  This  ultra-radical  measure 
is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  movement  headed  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  President  Eliot  against  the  undue  attention 
which  classical  study  has  hitherto  received.  There  is  some  rea- 
son for  change  in  this  direction.  But  Chicago  has  gone  altoge- 
ther too  far,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  example  will  not  be 
too  closely  followed.  For  in  intellectual  matters  she  is  not  a 
safe  guide,  however  great  may  be  the  distinction  she  has 
achieved  in  the  commercial  world. 


The  desperate  nature  of  the  case  which  the  Dominion  Church- 
man and  its  supporters  have  been  so  long  trying  to  make  out 
against  University  College,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  base 
their  attack  on  a  statute  which  has  been  repealed  for  upwards 


of  thirty  years.  Another  false  charge  is  made  in  the  last  issue 
of  that  most  unchristian  journal,  where  the  editor  says  that  m 
Hallowe'en  '  a  body  of  tvro  hundred  students  were  yelling  in  the 
streets  one  hour  after  midnight,'  and  thai  the  Monday  night 
demonstration,  which  was  all  over  before  ten  o'clock,  was  made 
during  "  the  early  morning  hours."  It  is  a  pioy  that  the  word 
"lying"  has  somewhat  fallen  into  disuse  of  late,  for  no  other 
term  seems  to  be  strong  enough  to  fitly  characterize  such 
malicious  misrepresentations  as  these. 


The  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  Convocation  Hall 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  Prof.  Proctor  is  too  weil  known 
as  an  astronomer  of  the  highest  merit  to  require  comment,  and 
his  appearance  here  will  bo  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  scientific  circles.  It  has  long  been  the  intention 
of  the  Literary  Society  to  procure  eminent  literary  and  t3  jion*;ific 
men  to  lecture  before  them  at  iutervals  during  the  academic 
year.  This  being  the  first  venture,  the  results  of  it  will  in- 
fluence in  a  great  measure  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  carry 
on  the  original  plan.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Matthew 
Arnold  was  unable  to  appear  before  us  last  year,  but  as  bis 
return  to  the  continent  is  announced  we  may  yet  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  hear  the  great  apostle  of  "  sweetness  and  light." 


THE  REVISED  CURRICULUM. 

The  advance  sheets  of  the  new  University  curriculum  indicate 
that  a  number  of  much  needed  reforms  are  about  to  be  made. 
Among  these  the  most  notable  are  the  addition  of  more  sight 
work  in  classics,  and  more  dictation  in  moderns,  and  in  English 
the  substitution  of  authors'  texts  for  books  about  authors.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  consequence  that  no  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  to  effect  a  reform  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  of  these,  namely,  the  excision  of  ancient 
history,  constitutional  history,  and  ethnology  from  the  modern 
language  course.  This  is  a  change  which  is  made  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  recent  extraordinary  developments  in  the 
science  of  language  and  the  more  thorough  methods  of  study 
which  are  now  usually  adopted  in  connection  with  living  lan- 
guages. Twenty  years  ago,  when  a  so-called  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  mere  smat- 
tering of  French  and  German,  acquired  by  methods  neither 
natural  or  scientific,  there  may  have  been  some  reason  in  adding 
other  subjects  to  make  out  the  course.  But  things  are  changed 
now.  It  was  perceived  that  only  a  moiety  of  the  benefit  which 
modern  language  study  is  capable  of  conferring  had  in  the  past 
been  actually  received  from  it.  The  unreasonableness  of  the 
excessive  discrimination  in  favor  of  ancient  languages  against 
modern  began  to  be  felt.  Thoughtful  persons  saw  that  German 
is  quite  as  capable  of  imparting  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  as 
Greek,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  it  had  not  done  so  in  the 
past  was  because  of  the  slip-shod  way  in  which  it  had  been 
studied. 

To  know  a  foreign  language  is  not  merely  to  know  the  foreign 
equivalents  of  words  in  our  own.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  far  more  than  this  is  necessary.  For  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  all  elevated  composition  in  every  language  consists  in 
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a  certain  subtle  aroma  of  association  too  delicate  to  be  acquired 
from  grammar,  or  dictionary  or  annotations,  but  which  must  be 
obtained  by  direct,  close  and  long-continued  acquaintance  with 
the  authors  themselves.  This  is  that  spiritual  essence  in  the 
original  which  is  too  evanescent  to  be  conveyed  in  translation  ; 
and  no  student  can  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the  excellences 
of  a  foreign  literature  until  his  whole  mental  nature  has  been,  as 
it  were,  permeated  and  saturated  with  that  subtle  element.  In 
other  words,  he  must  have  in  his  own  mind  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  multitudinous  variety  of  associations  which  occupied  the 
mind  of  the  author.  Here,  then,  is  an  inexhaustible  field  of 
labor  for  the  student. 

For  this  mental  condition  can  only  be  approximately  attained 
even  after  the  student  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  author's  contemporaries  and  his  more  important  predeces- 
sors. It  will  be  necessary,  moreover,  for  him  to  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  language  and  the  principles  of  its  growth 
or  derivation  from  other  tongues.  In  no  other  way  can  a  living, 
active  sympathy  be  kindled  in  t^ie  mind  of  the  student  with  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  language  studied. 

But  the  student  in  modern  language  has  more  work  yet  to  do. 
Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  read  the  literature  of  the  language 
with  ease  and  appreciation,  but  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  converse  readily  in  it  before  he  can  be 
said  in  any  proper  sense  to  have  studied  to  much  purpose.  The 
lack  of  ability  to  converse  implies  one  or  both  of  two  serious 
defects — a  narrow  vocabulary  or  ignorance  of  the  special  vocal 
sounds.  The  special  college  course  in  modern  languages  which 
leaves  the  student  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects  is  cer- 
tainly lamentably  deficient.  But  if  the  Senate  continue  to  think 
that  the  depth  of  study  we  have  described  be  not  sufficient  to 
occupy  all  a  student's  time  most  profitably,  there  would  still  be 
no  need  of  tagging  history  and  anthropology  to  this  part  of  the 
curriculam.  There  is  room  enough  for  the  course  to  be  widened 
within  its  own  proper  limits.  The  large  and  rich  fields  of  Span- 
ish and  Scandinavian  literature  are  as  yet  entirely  uncultivated 
by  University  College  students.  There  are  many  old  English 
authors,  also,  that  might  be  perused  by  them  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is,  however,  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  various  other 
modern  languages  should  have  been  so  much  neglected  when 
we  observe  what  an  inferior  place  the  study  of  modern  English 
occupies  in  our  College.  Whatever  may  be  said,  this  is  still  to 
us  the  most  important  kingua;.^e  and  literature,  and  if  it  be  pro- 
perly studied  and  taught  it  remains  unexcelled  as  a  means  of 
culture.  And  yet  in  the  aggregate,  probably  not  one-tenth  of 
the  time  which  Latin  and  Greek  occupy,  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  English  in  University  College. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  the  vast  amount  of  work  which 
thus  is  seen  to  lie  before  the  modern  language  student,  it  is 
amazing  to  us  how  any  one  can  say  that  the  modern  language 
course  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  or  difficult  to  constitute  a 
complete  course  in  itself,  but  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  irrelevant  subjects.  Such  a  statement,  from  whomsoever 
it  may  come,  indicates  an  entire  misconception  of  the  whole 
matter  under  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
these  efi"ete  notions,  but  will  thoroughly  investigate  the  case 
themselves,  and  we  shall  have  no  fear  concerning  their  conclu- 
sion. 


UNIVERSITY  CONSOLIDATION. 

A  graduate  of  Victoria  University  publishes  in  the  V.P.  Journal 
an  earnest  appeal  to  his  fellow-alumni,  in  which  he  tells  some 
plain  truths  and  makes  some  useful  suggestions.  He  argues 
rightly,  that  Victoria  has  done  good  work  in  the  past  with  very 
limited  resources,  but  he  warns  those  whom  he  addresses  that 
their  alma  mater  cannot  live  on  her  past  reputation  or  achieve- 
ments and  that  she  must  make  at  once  a  long  stride  forward 
she  is  not  to  be  left  behind  permanently.  This  she  cannot  make 
without  means,  and  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  is  the 
question  to  which  the  Methodist  Church  must  find  an  answer. 

The  writer  of  the  article  argues,  again  we  think  correctly,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  question  to  be  publicly  discussed. 


There  have  been  negotiations  of  a  somewhat  confidential  kind, 
carried  on  at  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  by  a  simple  process  of  leakage  some  inkling 
of  the  various  proposals  submitted  to  the  informal  conference 
should  have  reached  the  public  ear,  and  now  the  sooner  the 
alternative  schemes,  if  schemes  they  be  called,  are  submitted 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  various  Universities  the  better. 
Light  may  be  thrown  on  the  pi'oblem  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters,  and  difiiculties  not  forseen  by  the  projectors  may  be 
detected  by  others.  Any  union  that  is  to  be  real  and  lasting  must 
be  the  result  of  patient,  candid,  and  good-tempered  discussion. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  from  any  point 
of  view  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  in  these  days 
of  great  University  endov/ments  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  great 
Canadian  University  on  any  other  than  a  broad  foundation  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  It  must  be  equipped  with  an  efficient 
staff,  an  extensive  library,  and  the  best  of  appliances  in  the 
shape  of  laboratories  and  museums.  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Columbia,  and  Princeton  have  endowments  running  up  into 
millions  of  dollars.  The  endowment  of  Toronto  University  and 
College  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million.  If  our  Provincial 
University  is  to  hold  its  own  with  the  institutions  named  it 
must  have  more  revenue.  If  it  is  to  have  more  revenue  the 
people,  including  of  course  all  denominations,  must  stand  by  it 
and  see  that  its  needs  are  supplied.  Why  cannot  the  alumni 
of  Victoria  make  up  their  minds  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us, 
move  to  Toronto,  and  after  thoroughly  equipping  their  theologi- 
cal faculty  make  use  as  far  as  possible  of  the  tuition  afforded 
by  the  Provincial  University  and  College  ?  The  latter  are  in 
existence  and  must  now  be  continued.  The  only  question  is 
:  whether  they  shall  be  kept  in  a  crippled  condition  for  want  of 
funds  or  placed  in  a  position  to  do  work  equal  to  what  is  now 
done  in  the  foremost  Universities  in  America. 

There  has  been  much  needless  waste  of  money  and  effort  in 
the  past  in  the  attempt  to  supply  Ontario  youth  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  University  Education.  Mistakes  have  been  made 
of  which  all  parties  are  to-day  reaping  the  bitter  fruits.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  best  men  of  all  sects  and  parties  now,  not  to 
perpetuate  but  to  correct  those  errors,  and  to  unite  over  a  buried 
past,  with  all  its  acrimonious  discussions,  in  an  earnest  eflfort 
to  build  up  a  really  great  Provincial  seat  of  learning. 


WANTED— AN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

In  our  first  issue  a  promise  was  given  which  we  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  fulfilling.  That  promise  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragra]3h  : — 

"  The  formation  of  an  Alumni  Association  that  will  give  force 
and  meaning  to  the  agitation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  and  non- denominational  education  will  be 
advocated." 

That  an  Alumni  Association  already  exists  every  one  interest- 
ed in  the  affairs  of  Toronto  University  is  aware  ;  that  it  has  done 
good  work  in  advancing  the  claims  of  that  institution  no  one 
who  attended  the  last  University  banquet  will  deny,  but  that  it 
leaves  room  for  a  body  of  a  somewhat  different  constitution 
which,  by  narrowing  the  circle  of  its  members,  will  increase  their 
individual  interest  in  and  for  their  Alma  Mater  we  hope  in  the 
present  article  to  show.  Under  its  existing  constitution  every 
graduate  of  Toronto  University  in  arts,  medicine  or  law  becomes 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee  a  member  of  Convocation,  and  ipso 
facto  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Association.  It  follows  that  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  are  hardly  aware  of  the  privilege 
they  enjoy,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  work  done  by  the 
Association  as  such  is  that  already  referred  to. 

It  is  not  by  such  slight  means  that  the  interest  of  our  young 
graduates  in  college  affairs  is  to  be  sustained  and  increased.  In 
too  many  cases  that  interest  is  not  what  it  should  be  even  on 
Commencement  Day,  and  as  time  passes  he  is  more  and  more 
engrossed  by  the  cares  of  a  career  made  more  difficult  by  the 
competition  of  his  fellow  graduates.  Is  he  under  such  circum- 
stances likely  to  spend  time  in  thinking  of  the  wants  of  his 
Alma  Mater  ?  The  most  painful  aspect  of  the  university  ques- 
i  tion  is  the  entire  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  college 
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shown  by  a  large  number  of  our  graduates.  The  lukewarmness 
of  its  friends  does  the  college  more  injury  than  the  animosity  of 
its  enemies.  How  is  this  to  be  altered  ?  Two  plans  suggest 
themselves.  An  association  may  be  formed  among  such  gradu- 
ates as  have  a  strong  personal  feeling  in  this  matter,  and  wish 
to  increase  their  strength  by  union.  For  those  who  have  this 
feeling,  however,  a  means  already  exists  in  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation above  mentioned.  To  them  we  would  point  out  that  way, 
urt^ing  them  to  make  the  Association  as  powerful  an  influence 
among  Toronto  graduates  as  that  in  Cobourg  is  among  gradu- 
ates of  Victoria. 

The  other  plan  regards  the  hope  of  the  province,  in  whom  the 
hope  of  the  University  rests — the  great  body  of  undergraduates. 
Upon  them  we  would  urge  the  advisibility  of  forming  class  asso- 
ciations among  themselves,  so  that  each  year,  as  it  graduated, 
would  be  supplied  with  an  Alumni  Association  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  personal  friendship  and  esteem.  Such  class 
associations  exist  in  all  the  larger  American  colleges,  and  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  our  graduating  classes  makes  it 
easy  for  us  to  follow  their  example. 

More  than  one  graduate  in  the  past  has  felt  the  wish  to  thus 
imitate  the  virtues  of  our  neighbors,  who,  in  loyalty  of  feeling 
towards  their  Alma  Mater  and  in  closeness  of  connection  with 
it,  are  much  in  advance  of  ourselves.  This  diflferenee  arises  in 
great  part  from  the  lack  of  such  societies  among  the  students 
as  will  bring  them  together  after  they  have  left  college,  and 
by  renewing  old  associations  keep  bright  the  memories  of  un- 
dergraduate days.  It  might  be  said  that  the  English  Univer- 
sities are  destitute  of  Alumni  or  Greek  Letter  societies,  but  an 
English  student  lives  in  his  college  and  feels  towards  it  as  only 
a  resident  student  can. 

The  historian  of  Yale  College,  in  his  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  oldest  Greek  Letter  Society  in  that  institution,  refers  to 
one  of  the  weak  points  in  their  constitution,  and  still  graver 
charges  have  been  made  against  them  in  connection  with  the 
election  to  class  honors  which  prevails  in  many  American  col- 
leges. But  the  gravest  objection  to  all  secret  societies  is  their 
tendency  to  develop  into  mutual  admiration  societies.  In- 
stances of  this  are  to  be  found  outside  the  United  States,  and 
seem  natural  when  we  hear  that  the  sunlight  never  enters  the 
halls  of  some  of  these  associations.  Yet  the  description  given 
of  their  work  by  the  writer  already  mentioned  shows  their  in- 
fluence in  keeping  up  the  connection  between  college  and  grad- 
uates. "  The  class  that  was  graduated  in  the  year  1781  fur- 
nished the  first  members  of  this  Society  (The  Phi  Beta  Kappa.) 
Membership  is  bestowed  as  a  reward  of  good  scholarship  and 
character.  This  association  does  not  terminate  with  the  col- 
legiate course  but  exists  during  the  life  of  the  members.  Their 
public  contributions  to  literature  usually  consist  of  an  Oration 
and  Poem,  delivered  by  members  appointed  in  the  antecedent 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  celebration. 

"  Some  objections  have  been  made  to  the  primary  principle 
on  which  this  Society  is  based,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
that  the  distinctions  of  youthful  rivalry  should  not  be  perpetu- 
ated through  life.  Another  society  of  a  general  character,  call" 
ed  '  The  Society  of  the  Alumni,'  obviates  this  objection.  Its 
origin  is  traced  to  the  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  to  create  a  fund  that  might  avert  the  evils 
of  the  failure  of  the  Eagle  Bank  and  provide  a  means  for  more 
extensive  instruction." — (Baldwin,  History  of  Yale  College.) 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
two  different  associations  described  in  the  foregoing  passage  by 
forming  a  Class  Association  in  the  fourth  year,  which  shall  be 
made  up  of  all  the  members  and  shall  exist  during  their  lives  ? 
Such  an  Association  might  unite  the  nobler  task  of  furthering 
University  interests  to  the  literary  and  social  aims  which  would 
be  their  chief  object  as  undergraduates. 

The  storm  that  raged  last  year  shows  signs  of  beginning  again. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wise  letter  of  "  Victoria"  in  the  Globe 
of  the  19th  in8t.,will  be  listened  to  by  those  who  seem  determined 
to  renew  the  attack  on  cur  non-sectarian  University.  But  if  the 
attack  is  to  come,  let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  it  with  united  front, 
remembering  the  noble  words  of  him  who  was  England's  most 
learned  as  he  was  her  most  religious  poet 


"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War  ;  new  foes  arise, 
Threatening  to  bind  ovr  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience." 

We  hope  to  hear  a  full  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
from  all,  whether  graduates  or  undergraduates,  who  desire  to 
strengthen  the  interest  felt  by  past  and  present  students  in  the 
advance  of  University  College. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  held  last  night, 
the  usual  programme  of  debate,  etc.,  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
evening  given  up  to  the  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution proposed. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  President  congratulated  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  the  splendid  order  maintained  at,  and 
the  success  of,  the  last  public  meeting. 

The  preliminary  order  of  business  brought  out  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  with  the  following  recommendations  : — (i.)  That 
the  Society  hold  a  Public  Meeting  on  the  12th  of  December  next. 
(2.)  That  the  Society  hold  its  Annual  Conversazione  next  term. 
He  also  informed  the  Society  that  Mr.  Colin  Eraser,  a  member  of 
the  General  Committee,  had  been  absent  from  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee. 

Inresponse  to  the  enquiry  of  Mr.Hunter,the  curator  informed  the 
society  that  the  morning  News  would  be  on  file  in  the  reading 
room  this  (Saturday)  morning. 

The  constitutional  changes  proposed  were  then  brought  up. 
The  first  (ttiat  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Collins)  was  to  strike  out  Art  II.,  Sec. 
10.  The  article  is  as  follows: — Thai  "  No  person  who  is  an  or- 
dfnary  member  at  the  beginning  of  any  academic  year,  or  who 
may  become  a  member  during  such  year,  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  the  annual  election  unless  he  attend  four  meetings  during 
the  course  of  such  year." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Thompson  seconded  the  motion.  Messrs.  Witton, 
Muir,  Duncan,  McDonnell,  Hamilton,  McKay,  Holmes,  and  Irwin, 
amid  considerable  excitement,  discussed  the  question. 

The  motion  was  defeated,  the  vote  showing  an  attendance  of 
194. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  motion  to  change  the  orders  of  business  so  as 
to  bring  the  Roll-call  immediately  after  the  Debate,  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  D.  J.  McMurchy,  the  annual 
fee  was  increased  to  fi.50. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

"  That  this  Society,  having  learned  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  J.  E.  Lees,  Esq.,  Barrister,  life  member  of  the  Society,  desires 
to  express  its  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their  affliction,  and  in 
testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  the  gentleman  was  held  as  an 
undergraduate  and  member  of  the  General  Committee,  the  So- 
ciety does  now  adjourn.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Mrs.  Lees.  ' 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  room  m  Moss  Hall  was  filled  last  Thursday  evening.  After 
devotional  exercises  the  President  introduced  Mr.  T.  C.  Robin- 
ette,  B.A. 

After  referring  in  feeling  terms  to  his  past  connection  with  Univ- 
ersity College  Y.M.C.A.,  Mr.  Robinette  proceeded  to  the  discus- 
sion of  "  missions."  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  men  everywhere 
are  willing  to  hear  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  power  to  transform  the 
human  heart.  Christ  satisfies  a  need  which  cannot  be  filled  by 
any  other.  The  speaker  adverted  to  the  Mission  work  now  being 
done  in  our  own  city.  The  questions  come  to  us  :  Are  our 
churches  as  at  present  organized  fitted  to  carry  on  mission  work 
among  the  masses  ?  Is  not  the  passion  for  grand  buildings  and 
the  desire  for  oratory  in  the  pulpit  leading  the  members  of  churches 
to  neglect  the  real  work  they  ought  to  be  doing?  Does  not  the 
indolence  and  incapacity  of  church  organizatons  render  necessary 
such  societies  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  spasmodic  revivals  ? 
Mr.  Robinette  dwelt  on  the  v/c-  k  bejirg  done  among  the  Italians 
of  Toronto.  Though  very  difficult  to  approach,  these  people  can 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching.    This  ad- 
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dress,  filled  throughout  with  manly,  sensible  thoughts,  closed 
with  an  appeal  to  all  who  recognize  the  possibilities  in  the  souls 
of  men  now  and  hereafter  to  exert  themselves  lor  the  spread  of 
the  influence  of  that  Life,  the  purest  and  best  ever  lived,  until 
all  men  everywhere  shall  be  blessed  and  bettered  by  it. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Doherty  spoke  of  the  great  number  of  human  beings 
living  under  the  sway  of  false  religions,  and  the  need  of  personal 
effort  on  the  part  of  Christians  in  order  to  the  removal  of  these 
false  systems. 

Mr.  H,  E.  A.  Eeid  sketched  very  briefly  the  history  of  mission 
work  in  America.  From  Patagonia  to  Labrador  men  have  been 
found  willing  to  endure  hardships  and  even  to  face  death  in  en- 
deavoiiriiig  to  extend  Christ's  Kingdom.  And  among  the  most 
degraded  races  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  found  an  entrance  into 
the  hearts  of  men  and  transformed  them.  Can  men  deny  the 
reality  of  Christ's  power  when  it  leads  the  noblest  of  men  to  do 
and  to  die  for  Him  ! 


The  discussion  on  Christian  Missions  held  last  Thursday  was 
the  first  of  what  we  hope  is  now  an  established  series.  In  many 
American  colleges  such  meetings  are  held  monthly.  Missions  of 
the  World  is  too  wide  and  vague  a  subject  for  a  single  address, 
but  intense  interest  might  be  created  by  some  reference  to  hero 
missionaries  on  far-away  islands. 

Thursday  week,  a  petition  was  placed  in  the  janitor's  loom  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  grant  a  site  for  a  Y.M.C.A.  building.  The  peti- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Senate  next  evening,  signed  by  267  stu- 
dents. At  a  later  meeting  of  the  Senate  the  request  was  granted. 
An  undertaking  like  the  one  of  building  a  Hall  for  purposes  above 
mentioned  needs  encouragement.  While  the  outside  world  has 
bfen  as  yet  untried,  undergraduates  have  almost  unanimously 
favored  the  project. 

Will  Moody  address  the  students?  is  a  common  query.  The 
wonderful  evangelist  has  not  always  met  with  courtesy  at  the 
hands  of  students;  but  we  speak  for  him  a  hearty  welcome  by 
University  students  if  he  can  make  it  convenient  to  address  them. 

We  venture  to  think  graduates  should  interest  themselves  more 
in  o\ir  meetings.  A  word  or  two  from  any  of  them  would  always 
be  carefully  listened  to  and  kindly  received.  Our  titled  friends 
retain  their  place  and  interest  in  the  ancient  Literary  through  oc- 
casional meetings.  Why  could  there  not  be  some  rallying  time 
for  graduates  and  undergraduates  to  mingle  together,  and,  recall- 
ing past  incidents,  to  discuss  the  best  interests  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  ? 

Mr.  W.  P.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  our  last  year's  President,  is  enjoy- 
ing himself  at  Fort  McLeod,  N.  W.  T.  He  hopes  to  outlive  the 
furious  blizzards  of  the  prairies,  and  come  again  to  Toronto  to 
prosecute  a  divinity  course. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Club  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  i8th  inst.,  in  Moss  Hall.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted chiefly  in  French.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sykes,  the  chair  was 
filled  by  Mr.  T.  Rowan,  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Squair  was 
present  and  kindly  consented  to  act  as  critic. 

The  essayists  of  the  evening  were  Mr.  H.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Rowan.  The  former  read  his  essay  "  La  Promenade,"  being  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  characters  one  meets  with  on  a  fashionable  promen- 
ade such  as  King  street.  The  latter  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  French 
authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  C.  J.  Hardie  then  read  a  selec- 
tion from  the  Lucrece  Borgia  of  Victor  Hugo,  after  which  five  minute 
speeches  on  favourite  French  authors  were  given  by  Messrs.  Chamber- 
lin.  McPherson,  Shearer,  Hamilton,  Rowan  and  Hardie. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Squair,  the  meeting  adjourned.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  25th,  when  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  larger  turn  out  of  the  members,  as  an  important  motion 
in  connection  with  the  M.  L.  C.  is  to  be  discussed. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Proctor's  lecture  on  Tuesday  evening  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
26th  inst. 

The  programme  will  comprise  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Lennox 
on  the  "  Tortion  of  the  Fore  Arm,"  and  also  one  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Acheson,  M.A.,  on  the  "  Skeleton  of  the  Pectoral  Limb." 


TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 
The  3rd  public  meeting  of  the  U.  C.  Temperance  League  will 
be  held  on  the  ist  or  2nd  prox.    The  Hon.  E.  Blake,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  if  in  town. 
Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  of  Moss,  Falconbridge,  and  Hoyles,  and  Dr. 


Oldright,  member  of  the  University  Senate,  have  promised  to 
speak.  The  committee  also  hope  to  obtain  an  address  from  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Mowat. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Smith  has  returned,  completely  recovered  from  his  recent 
illness. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Cane,  B.A.,  was  called  home  last  week  by  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Cosgrove  received  his  degree  from  the  Senate  at  its  last 
meeting.    He  is  now  studying  law  in  Montreal, 

The  burnt- cork  brigade  exercised  their  artistic  powers  on  the  Fresh- 
men on  Tuesday  night. 

When  will  the  next  Resident  visit  home  ?  Cake,  jam  and  boned 
turkey  are  at  all  times  acceptable. 


OUR  OXFORD  LETTER. 

Oriel  College,  loth  Nov.,  1884. 
Dear  Old  'Varsity, — I  will  begin  by  saying  how  pleased  I 
was  to  find  the  '  Varsity  lying  on  my  table  the  other  evening 
when   I   came  home.     It  quite   reminded   me  of   old  times. 
It  was  a  sort  of  greeting  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  charmed  with  the  change  in  the  title  page. 
But  why  was  it  made  at  this  particular  juncture  ?  Does  not  co- 
education come  into  active  operation  this  year  with  you  ?  I  think 
I  saw  something  about  it  in  the  papers  before  I  left  Toronto  for 
here.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  when  you  do  adopt  co-education, 
you  should  immediately  take  in  your  sign.  But  I  suppose  that  is, 
as  Lord  Dundreary  would  say :  "  A  thing  than  no  f-fellah  can 
find  out."  But  anyway  the  change  is  a  good  one.  The  literary 
portion  of  the  paper  is  very  fair, — especially  in  the  second  issue. 
Pardon  these  free  criticisms.  The  first  is  too  much  taken  up  with 
society  reports  &c.,  to  be  interesting,  except  to  the  undergradu- 
ates concerned. 

The  second  number  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  first.  It  has 
double  the  quantity,  and  twice  the  quality.  If  you  keep  it  up  at 
that  rate,  the  '  Varsity  will  br^  a  very  fair  paper  after  a  while.  But 
it  can't  come  up  to  our  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates' 
journal."  You  see  that  paper,  don't  you,  among  your  exchanges  ? 
If  not  let  me  know,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  sent  to  you  regularly. 

Will  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning 
of  that  little  story  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  ist,  about  the  gentleman 
and  the  reserved  seats?  I  really  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it, 
though  I  have  tried  hard  enough,  heaven  knows  !  It  sounds  too 
much  like  an  English  joke  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  your  staff; 
are  you  quite  sure  you  didn't  crib  it  from  an  English  paper  ? 

But  you  will  ask  :  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  letter  from 
England  ?  Well,  it  hasn't  very  much  to  do  with  it,  except  to  make 
up  the  regulation  number  of  pages.  But  I'll  give  you  some  real, 
genuine,  English  'Varsity  news  now. 

Well,  to  begin  :  Dr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  new  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford— successor  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Stubbs,  now  Bishop  of  Chester — delivered  his  inaugural  in  the 
theatre  of  the  New  Museum,  on  the  15th  October  last.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  As  I  cannot 
give  you  a  better  discription  of  the  lecture  than  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  O.  and  C.  V.  Journal,  I  append  their  report : — "  The 
j  lecturer,  in  limine,  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  three  of  his  predecess- 
I  ors,  to  Dr.  Arnold,  whom  the  Professor  said  he  had  listened  to 
with  much  interest  in  that  chair  42  years  ago,  and  whose  enthus- 
iastic pursuit  of  truth  had  a  contagious  effect  upon  his  hearers  ;  to 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  wide  sympathies  led  him  to 
desire  and  anticipate  a  wider  influence  for  good  by  the  spread  of 
right  principles  than  mere  colonial  territory  could  give ;  and 
lastly,  to  Dr.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Chester,  whose  profound  and 
accurate  scholarship  were  such  that  he  must  be  a  very  bold  man 
indeed  who  would  call  in  question  his  historical  decisions.  The 
Professor  demurred  to  the  distinction  now  set  up  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  History — ancient  and  modern  languages  mis-called 
"  dead  " — and  remarked  that  some  one  had  said  that  Modern 
History  began  with  the  French  Revolution  of  1792,  while  another 
had  said,  with  equal  authority,  that  it  began  with  the  call  ot  Abra- 
ham. He  thought,  however,  for  practical  purposes  we  might 
regard  it  as  beginning  for  the  Western  Nations  with  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Aryans  into  Europe,  and  the  subsequent  events.  And 
while  he  did  not  regard  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had 
now  the  honor  to  be  called  by  the  civil  authority  of  the  Realm,  as 
especially  to  help  men  in  passing  examinations,  yet  he  hoped  he. 
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might  be  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  sound  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  and  from  a  love  of  truth." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sidgwick,  of  Oriel,  recently  wrote  to  the  I'all  Mall 
Gazette,  urging  that  no  quarter  should  be  shown  to  the  Lords,  who 
have  opposed  the  Fanchise  Bill  all  along.  The  following  '  skit ' 
appeared  not  long  ago  : — 

'  Sidgwick,  who  deems  himself  most  wise, 
With  goosequill  scrawls  "no  compromise," 
His  folly — poor,  pedantic  elf  ! 
Herein  has  compromised  himself.' 

The  O.  e^'  C.  U.  fournal,  chronicles  the  following  : — 
"  A  Freshman  passed  on  Thursday,  matriculated  on  Friday, 
and  on  Sunday  night  was  captured  driving  his  cousin's  tandem 
to  Abingdon."  Can  you  equal  that  at  Toronto  ?  I  doubt  it.  But 
I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  space,  and  so  will 
say  "  ta-ta  "  lor  the  present. 

Yours  always, 

Orill. 


College  ]Sfew^ 


KNOX  COLLEGE.' 

The  photograph  of  the  graduating  class  in  theology  is  now  on 
exhibition. 

Friday,  December  6th,  is  the  date  fixed  upon  for  the  next  public 
debate.  Subject :  "  Resolved  that  in  the  event  of  prohibition 
wholesale  dealers  in  liquor  should  be  compensated." 

Foot-ball  matters  are  looking  up.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
secure  and  put  in  proper  condition  the  ground  in  rear  of  the 
College,    The  scheme  is  a  commendable  one,  lor  many  reasons. 

Rev.  President  Nelles,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash,  of  Cobourg,  con- 
lerred  with  Dr.  Caven  the  other  day  on  important  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  colleges.  Their  kind  and  courteous  remarks  to 
the  students  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  Glee  Club  proposes  giving  a  concert  in  Georgetown  on 
Wednesday,  26th  inst. 

The  opinion  is  prevalent  that  indulgence  111  snake  stories  is  in- 
consistent with  that  sense  of  dignity  and  decorum  which  siiould 
characterize  all  theological  students.  The  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  public  opinion  draws  it  with  unwavering  hand 
just  above  the  snake  story.  Upon  the  correctness  of  this  verdict 
we  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  judgment.  We  have  only  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  one  ot  the  most  original  of  the  aforesaid 
species  ol  stories  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  third  year  theologue. 
fie  lives  on  the  upper  flat. 


McMASTER  HALL. 

McMaster  Hall  can  boast  of  a  cabinet  organ,  two  pianos,  and 
three  cats. 

The  Foot  Ball  match  with  Knox  College  on  the  13th  resulted 
in  a  tie,  each  side  winning  one  goal. 

A  certain  man  has  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  Bunyan  must 
have  got  his  idea  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  from  some  such  place 
as  Bloor  Street  West.  It  has  been  almost  impassable  for  the  last 
few  weeks. 

A  Literary  Society  has  been  formed  by  the  University  under- 
graduates residing  in  McMaster  Hall.  The  following  officers  have 
been  elected  : — President  W.  H.  Walker^  Vice-President,  P.  Gar- 
side  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  A.  Smith.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  on  Friday  evening, 


Oj)ii^ioi\^  dui^i^eqt  aT\d  Othei'wi^e. 


I  shall  always  reverence  a  grey-haired  truth,  yet  prefer  rea- 
son, a  daughter  of  Eteinity,  before  antiquity,  which  is  the  off- 
spring of  Time. — Nathaniel  Culverwell. 

Mr.  George  W,  Cable  shares  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  Mr.  Bret  Harte  the  distinction  of  striking  out 
a  vein  of  indigenous  American  fiction,  which  is  no  mere  provincial 
copying  of  English  literature,  as  the  major  part  of  American  fiction 
which  has  not  already  copied  these  three,  has  hitherto  shown 
tself  to  be. —  The  Academy. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  English  literature  is  beyond  all  com- 
parision  the  amplest,  most  various,  and  most  splendid  literature 
which  the  world  has  seen  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the  English 
language  that  it  is  the  language  of  that  literature.  Greek  litera- 
ture compares  with  English  as  Homer  compares  with  Shakes- 
peare, that  is,  as  infantile  with  adult  civilization. — President  Eliot. 

Great  Britain  supports  its  royal  f  nily,  and  pays  roundly  for 
it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  electot  system  costs  considerably 
more  than  that  of  England.  The  direc  °xpense  in  money  of  the 
Presidential  canvass  this  year  has  been  bv  'een  fifty  and  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  besides  this  the  st  in  the  idleness  of 
workers  and  the  general  prostration  of  bus  ^ss  has  been  incom- 
putable.— Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated. 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosv^  'ibrary.  A  com- 
pany of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men  that  could  \  picked  out  of 
all  civil  countries,  in  a  thousand  years,  have  set  iiV  ^st  order  the 
results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom.  The  men  thV  selves  were 
hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impatient  of  interruption,  fenced  by 
etiquette;  but  the  thought  which  they  did  not  uncover  to  their 
bosom  friend  is  here  written  out  in  transparent  words  to  us,  the 
strangers  of  another  age. — Ralph  Waldd  Etnerson. 

Edgar  Poe,  unlike  many  other  poets,  affects  all  who  are  cap- 
able of  being  touched  by  poetry.  To  the  multitude  who  enjoy  the 
cheerful  optimism  of  Longfellow  and  poets  of  his  class,  he  is 
gloomy  and  hateful ;  to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  melancholy, 
he  is  the  melodious  laureate  of  dead  hopes  ;  to  those  with  whom 
poetry  is  an  art,  and  not  a  feeling,  he  is  at  once  attractive  and 
repulsive  ;  a  gifted  creature  with  a  morbid  personality,  clinging  to 
the  weakness  which  is  its  wretchedness,  and  the  madness  which 
is  its  death. — Nciv  York  Mdil  and  Express. 


It  should  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  in  The  Light  of  Asia 
Mr.  Arnold  writes  as  a  poet,  not  as  an  historian.  We  might  in- 
deed as  well  take  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  as  an  historical  doc- 
ument for  Christianity  as  to  accept  The  Light  oj  Asia  an  histori- 
cal document  for  Buddhism.  And  besides,  Mr.  Arnold  necessarily 
writes  as  a  modern  poet,  not  as  an  ancient  one.  Hence  The  Light 
of  y4.«V/,  is  not  only  a  modern  work  ;  it  also  represents  on  the  poetic 
side  what  is  essentially  the  modern  and  western  spirit  under 
an  antique  and  oriental  form.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  then,  that  Buddhism  viewed  in  this  camera  should  present 
so  many  startling  analogies  with  the  finest  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tianity.— W.  M.  Bryant  in  The  Atidover  Review. 


The  inaugural  address  of  Father  Teefy,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  Literary  Society,  delivered  before  its  members  at 
the  public  meeting  on  Friday  night,  was  a  credit  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  and  to  the  society  which  has  elected  him  as  its  head. 
The  society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  placing  in  so  high  a  position 
one  who  differs  from  nearly  all  its  members  on  religious  matters, 
and  the  Catholic  College,  with  which  Father  Teefy  is  intimately 
connected,  must  appreciate  the  honor  as  much  as  he  does.  The 
address  was  of  the  most  liberal  nature,  and  showed  that  the 
undergraduates  made  no  mistake  when  by  their  liberality  they 
made  the  choice  of  chairman  they  did. — Toronto  Telegravi. 


A  NOTEWORTHY  BOOK. 

Probably  no  more  interesting  book  has  been  published  this  year 
than  "  The  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  by  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Certainly  no  book,  in  the  literature 
of  Religio-Science,  will  better  repay  a  careful  perusal.  In 
these  days,  when  discussions  on  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  conflict  between  Science  and  Religiou  are  so  frequent 
and  searching ;  when  knowledge  of  Science  is  so  wide- 
spread, it  is,  I  had  almost  said,  incumbent  upon  every  one 
who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  to  give  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time  he  devotes  to  reading,  to  the  literature 
of  Science.  This  will,  by  no  means,  be  a  dull  or  profitless  task.  The 
study  of  Science,  in  its  general  features,  is  not  now  that  of  the 
specialist,  into  which  a  layman  cannot  enter,  but  has  been  so 
popularized  by  such  writers  as  Grant  Allen,  Mathieu  Williams, 
and  Proctor,  and  even  by  such  celebrites  as  Huxley  and  Tyndall, 
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— themselves  masters  of  a  simple,  easily  intelligible  and  elegan^ 
diction, — that  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  being  ignorant  of  th^ 
great  generalizations  of  Science,  and  the  current  opinions  of  it 
foremost  expounders. 

To  those  that  are  weary  of  the  cant  phrases  and  too  often 
meaningless  terminology  ol  ordinary  theology,  Mr.  Drummond's 
book  w'U  come  as  a  soothing  and  pleasing  relief.  To  those  who 
disavow, — openly  or  otherwise,- — a  belief  in  the  Spiritual,  it  will 
render  intelligible  and  rational  what  else  had  remained  hidden 
and  obscured  by  the  venerable  and  archaic  verbiage  ol  prosy  and 
prolix  theological  writers.  To  those  who  are  really  seeking  the 
Truth, — whether  in  Nature  or  in  Revelation, — "  The  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World  "  will  afford  cause  lor  sincere  thankfulness, 
and  will  ensure  admiration  for,  and  gratitude  to,  its  author. 

Prof.  Drummond  says  in  the  Preface :  "  Can  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  religious  opinions  ol  mankind  are  in  a  state 
efflux?  And  when  we  regard  the  uncertainty  of  human  beliefs, 
the  war  of  creeds,  the  havoc  of  inevitable  as  well  as  of  idle  doubt, 
the  reluctant  abandonment  of  early  faith  by  those  who  would 
cherish  it  if  they  could,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  one  thing  think- 
ing men  are  wishing  lor  is  the  introduction  of  Law  among  the 
phenomena  of  the  Spiritual  World  ?  When  that  comes  we  shall 
offer  to  such  men  a  truly  scientific  theology.  And  the  Reign  of 
Law  will  transform  the  whole  Spiritual  World,  as  it  has  already 
transformed  the  Natural  World."  The  last  few  sentences  unfold 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  An  admirable  one  it  is,  and  one 
which,  we  think,  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  very  success 
fully. 

Again,  Prof.  Drummond  remarks  upon  the  alleged  materialistic 
and  atheistic  tendency  of  modern  Science :  "  Science  cannot 
overthrow  laith  ;  but  it  shakes  it.  Its  own  doctrines,  grounded 
in  nature,  are  so  certain,  that  the  truths  of  religion,  resting  to 
most  men  on  authority,  are  felt  to  be  "strangely  insecure.  ,  .  .  No 
man  who  knows  the  splendour  of  scientific  achievement  or  cares 
for  it,  no  man  who  feels  the  solidity  of  its  method  or  works  with 
it,  can  remain  neutral  with  regard  to  Religion.  He  must  either 
extend  his  method  into  it,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  oppose  it  to 
the  knife.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  knows  the  content  of 
Christianity,  or  feels  the  universal  need  of  a  religion,  can  stand 
idly  by  while  the  intellect  of  his  age  is  slowly  divorcing  itself  from 
it.  What  is  required,  therefore,  to  draw  Science  and  Religion 
together  ?,gain — for  they  began  the  centuries  hand  in  hand  —is 
the  disclosure  of  the  naturalness  of  the  supernatural."  The 
sentence  we  have  italicized  puts  into  a  nutshell  one  great  diffi- 
culty to  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  many  atheists. 

Professor  Drummond  thus  admirebly  states  the  attitude  of  many 
so-called  disbelievers  :  "  The  stumbling-block  to  most  minds  is 
perhaps  less  the  mere  existence  of  the  unseen  than  the  want  of 
definition,  the  apparently  hopeless  vagueness,  and  not  least,  the 
delight  in  this  vagueness  by  some  who  look  upon  this  as  the  mark 
of  quality  in  spiritual  things."  Prof.  Drummond  thus  beautifully 
closes  his  Introduction  :  "The  visible  is  the  ladder  up  to  the  in- 
visible; the  temporalis  but  the  scaffolding  of  the  eternal.  And 
when  the  last  immaterial  souls  have  climbed  through  this  material 
to  God,  the  scaffolding  shall  be  taken  down  and  the  earth  dissolved 
with  fervent  heat — ^not  because  it  was  base,  but  because  its  work 
was  done." 

The  more  important  chapters  are  :  Biogenesis,  Death,  Eternal 
Life,  Environment,  and  Parasitism, 

In  the  natural  world,  "The  law  of  Biogenesis,  or  life  only  from  life, 
is  victorious  along  the  whole  line."  So  says  Mr.  Huxley.  Mr. 
Tyndall  admits  that  there  is  "  no  shred  of  trustworthy  experimen- 
tal testimony  ...  to  prove  that  life  in  our  day  has  ever  appeared  in- 
dependently of  antecedent  life."  Mr.  Drummond,  translating  from 
the  language  of  science  into  that  of  religion,"  says  :  "  The  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation  is  simply  that  a  man  may  become  gradu- 
ally better  and  better  until  in  course  of  the  process  he  reaches  that 
quality  of  religious  nature  known  as  spiritual  life."  But  Mr. 
Drummond  goes  on  to  show  that,  "  This  [spiritual]  life  is  not  some- 
thing added  ab  extra  to  the  natural  man  ;  it  is  the  normal  and  ap- 
propriate development  of  the  natural  man." 

As  Prof.  Drummond  shows,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  for  a  really  scientific  definition  of  Eternal  Life.  But  he  is 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  writing  this  definition, 
was  not  acting  as  an  apologist  for  religion  at  all.  Mr.  Spencer's 
definition  is  as  follows  :  "  Perfect  coirespondence  would  be  perfect 
life.  Were  there  no  changes  in  the  environment  but  such  as  the 
organism  adapted  changes  to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence 
^nd  fiternal  knowledge.  '    Or,  as  Mr.  Drummond  puts  it,  Riore 


shortly:  "The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  ex- 
ternal lelations." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  afforded  us  to  discuss  the 
other  chapters  of  this  fascinating  book.  But  we  trust  that  from 
the  short  extracts  we  have  given,  many  of  our  readers  may  be  in- 
duced to  procure  and  study  lor  themselves  this  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  a  vastly  important  subject. 


Of  late  publications  probably  the  most  interesting  to  a  large 
number  of  the  students  of  University  College  will  be  the  third 
volume  of  the  series  of  German  Philosophical  Classics,  which 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co., 
Chicago.  It  is  a  critical  exposition  of  "  Fichte's  Science  of 
Knowledge,"  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett,  of  Harvard  University.  This 
book  is  said  by  an  American  critic  to  be  "  a  careful  and  scholarly 
analysis  of  Fichte's  philosophy  and  method  of  thought  such  as 
has  never  before  appeared  in  English."  Such  a  book  has  been 
long  needed.  Professor  Adamsou's  has  heretofore  been  the 
only  generally  available  work  in  English  on  the" philosopher 
from  whom  Perrier  and  Carlyle  derived  so  much,  and  Adam- 
son's  book  is  exceedingly  dry  and  uninviting. 


doffe^j)or(clei\6e. 


PROCTOR  AND  BRANDRAM. 
Jo  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir, — Convocation  Hall  should  be  well  patronized  next  week 
by  all  the  students  and  their  friends  who  can  enjoy  a  purely  intellectual 
banquet — "  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  regular  freshet  of  soul,"  as  the  Auto- 
crat calls  it.  I  cannot  see,  however,  why  the  credit  attached  to  getting 
up  such  entertainments  should  not  be  obtained  directly  by  the  students 
themselves.  The  literary  societies  of  the  best  American  colleges  take 
these  things  into  their  own  hands,  and  there  is  every  good  reason  why 
our  Society  should  do  the  same.  I  cite  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  the  course  of  lectures  this  winter  will  be  delivered  by 
such  eminent  men  as  Carl  Schurz,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Mark  Twain  and 
others  equally  noted.    Could  not  our  Society  take  a  hint  ?       D.  Q. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  : 

A  petition  was  last  year  presented  to  the  Senate,  embodying  substan- 
tially the  following  : — That  the  present  constitution  of  the  science  course 
is  faulty ;  that  an  improvement  might  be  effected  by  (i)  having  the  course 
begin  in  the  first  year,  and  (2)  giving  permission  to  students  to  graduate 
either  in  chemistry  or  in  biology  or  in  mineralogy  or  geology. 

The  petition  was  presented  by  two  of  the  science  professors,  and, 
after  discussion,  referred,  I  believe,  to  that  committee  of  Senate  whose 
function  is  not  to  report. 

The  desirableness  of  the  division  is  evident,  because — 1.  As  things  now 
are  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  department  is  so  great  that  men  can- 
not satisfactorily  overtake  it.  Hence  results  (i)  the  abominable  (but 
necessary  from  examination  standpoint)  practice  of  examiner— studying 
the  "getting  up"  of  stock  questions,  &c.;  (2)  the  occasional  plucking  of 
a  man  who  will  not  conform  to  these  requirements,  who  studies  what 
he  does  study,  thoroughly,  scientifically  (yet  foolishly),  and  who  trusts 
to  luck  and  the  examiner's  leniency  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
curriculum. 

2.  Since  the  proper  and  suflficient  training  of  a  man's  faculties  is  the' 
object  of  university  education,  methods  of  work  detrimental  to  the 
attainment  of  this  object  should  be  put  away  or  modified.  It  is  desir- 
able, after  gaining  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
three  sciences,  to  have  that  training  in  o?ie  which  has  so  far  been  denied 
us.  The  educating  processes  are,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  the 
same  in  all  the  sciences,  and  therefore  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
most  of  the  time  spent  in  the  mere  learning  of  facts  is  wasted.  Facts 
may  be  had  in  books,  education  can  not.  There  are  possibilities  of 
scientific  education  higher  than  we  have  yet  reached,  and  our  professors 
are  men  competent  to  realize  these  possibilities.  In  the  name  of  educa- 
tion, should  not  the  opportunity  for  so  doing  be  given  them  ? 

3.  The  best  judges  are  those  who  know  thoroughly  the  different 
systems.  Our  professors  are  judges  having  this  qualification.  They 
have  pronounced  an  opinion,    May  the  Senc^te  listen,  '8^^, 
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CO-EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity:  — 

Dear  Sik. — I  am  pleased  to  infer  that  you  think  with  me  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  spirit  of  party  be 
kept  out  of  the  question.  How  we  shall  best  provide  for  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  your  "  coefficients,"  the  coming  women  of  the  near  future  ? 
Plenty  of  room  will  be  found  for  opinions  of  many  different  shades, 
both  as  to  what  is  theoretically,  and  what  is  practically  the  best. 
But  where  all  are  seeking,  the  best  amity  of  feeling  ought  to  character- 
ize the  discussion,  even  if  unanimity  should  be,  as  the  philosopher's 
stone,  unattainable.  Once  fairly  arouse  the  party  spirit  and  you  so  dis- 
order the  mental  vision  of  all  interested  that  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult,  even  for  those  that  are  naturally  candid  and  fan*,  to  make 
the  neccessary  allowances  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  distorted 
images  that  in  consequence  result.  One  step  having  been  taken, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction  remains  to  be  decided  by  the  test  of 
experiment,  it  is  now  of  little  practical  importance  to  discuss  the  motive 
pulses  that  compelled  it.  That  the  President,  honestly  and  faithfully 
with  the  moans  afforded  him,  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Legislat- 
ure to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  no  one  has  yet  ventured,  I  believe,  to 
question.  Before  a  second  step  be  taken  let  us  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  and  without  bias,  if  it  be  possible,  wait  to  see  the  result  of 
the  first.  We  all  of  us  have  something  to  learn  about  this  new  and 
untried  work.  It  is  but  folly  and  conceit  to  expect  that  tha  question 
how  to  do  it  best  can  be  disposed  of  on  general  considerations.  Who 
can  at  present  authoritatively  determine  the  number  of  young  women 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  if  already  the  answer 
were  found,  and  the  means  f"*-  '•arrying  it  into  effect  fully  provided? 
It  has  been  alleged  not  w'  uo\''  some  show  of  reason,  that  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  facilit-  L  provided  for  young  men  in  this  direction 
may  tempt  on  man''  uO  take  a  university  course  wbo  might  better 
devote  theii-  energibS  to  farming,  manufacturing,  or  trade.  The  ques 
tion  for  considerationis,  how  shall  we  open  up  the  way  to  Parnassus 
for  such  of  our  girls  as  have  the  strength  and  the  desire  to  climb  the 
ascent,  and  at  the  same  time  make  sure  that  we  do  not  thereby  run 
any  risk  of  lowering  the  standard  of  excellence  for  daughters,  sisters, 
wives,  and  mothers  ?  Let  us  prococ  I  slowly  and  circumspectly,  and 
above  all  in  a  generous  spirit,  without  bias  and  without  passion. 

Whitby,  Nov.  15,  '84  W.  0.  E. 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPAETMENT. 
To  the  Editor  of  Tn^  'Varsity: 

Sir, — I  agree  with  you  most  emphatically  that  it  is  time  some- 
thing was  being  done  to  relieve  the  Modern  Language  Depart- 
ment from  the  incubus,  as  you  correctly  call  it,  of  History  and 
Ethnology.  I  wish  further  to  enter  a  strong  protest  against  the 
unfair  treatment  which  this  department  has  always  received,  as 
contrasted  with  the  undue  favor  shown  to  the  classical  depart- 
ment. 

The  education  received  in  the  study  of  modern  languages  is 
without  doubt  somewhat  different  in  quality  from  that  imparted 
by  classical  study.  The  proportion  in  which  the  various  mental 
faculties  are  exercised  differs  slightly  in  the  two  cases  ;  yet  no  one 
can  show  that  the  total  beneficial  result  is  greater  in  one  case 
than  In  the  other.  But  for  a  fair  comparison  it  is  necessary  that 
the  conditions  be  equally  favorable,  and  they  have  not  been  so 
hitherto.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  poten- 
tialities in  modern  language  study  while  such  undue  discrimina- 
tions exist  against  it. 

Our  high  schools  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  energies  and 
lime  to  the  study  of  classics,  for  their  government  income  largely 
depends  theieon.  Too  often  it  is  only  odd  hours  and  the  lag  ends 
of  days  that  are  devoted  to  modern  languages,  and'  this,  too, 
frequently  under  teachers  who  are  entirely  incompetent 
to  teach  these  subjects  properly.  Many  masters  educated  under 
the  old  beliefs  exercise  their  powers  of  persuasion  in  urging  all 
their  cleverest  pupils  to  make  a  specialty  of  classics.  And  to 
crown  all,  modern  languages  have  hitherto  been  most  shamefully 
neglected  in  our  provincial  college-  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify 
in  detail  how  this  has  been  done.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  most 
glaring  evil  is  that  the  department  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
much  too  long  the  "omnium  gatherum"  for  subjects  which  the 
heads  of  other  departments  refused  to  receive,  or  for  which  there 
is  no  proper  department  yet  estabhshed  in  the  college.  If  ancient 
historj'  is  to  be  studied  by  language  students  specially,  why  has 
it  been  foisted  upon  the  Modern  Language  Department  ?  Has  it 
been  done  because  there  has  been  no  head  of  this  department  to 
resist,  while  there  is  a  head  to  the  classical  department  ?  Or  was 
it  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  men  into  other  departments  by  an 


undue  discrimination  against  this  one  ?  These  may  seem  ir- 
rational suppositions,  but  we  cannot  see  that  a  rational  supposi- 
tion would  account  for  the  fact  we  are  considering.  And  what 
possible  reason  can  there  be  for  continuing  the  present  arbitrary 
connection  of  constitutional  history  with  the  course?  Further,  a 
remarkable  system  of  classification  that  is  surely  which  groups 
anthropology  with  French  grammar !  It  is  true  that  in  its 
widest  application  the  former  includes  the  latter,  but  in  the  same 
sense  it  includes  the  study  of  ancient  languages  as  well,  and  much 
more  besides.  Anthropology,  regarded  from  one  point  of  view, 
might  with  more  propiety  be  classified  with  the  Natural  Sciences 
under  zoology.  Viewed  in  other  aspects,  it  appears  to  be  related 
to  social  and  moral  science.  It  is  not  denied  that  linguistic  study 
and  anthropology  are  connected  through  their  respective  sub- 
divisions of  philology  and  ethnology,  but  this  connection  is  not 
sufficiently  close  to  justify  their  present  relation  on  our  curricu- 
lum. 

In  fine,  I  am  sure  that  a  thorough  and  impartial  consideration 
of  the  case  bj-  the  Senate  would  result  in  granting  to  the  modern 
language  men  relief  from  these  burdens  under  which  they  have 
long  groaned.  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

Sigma. 


Why  are  printers  the  most  bacchanalian  crowd  on  earth  ? 
Because  they  are  always  anxious  to  "  set  'em  up."  They  do  this, 
strange  to  say,  in  order  to  live.  Such  propensities  usually  end  in 
death.    But  printers  are  a  queer  lot,  anyhow. 

Who  says  co-education  is  a  failure  ?  Certainly  not  those  who 
witnessed  the  rescue  of  a  Freshman  by  his  fair  companion,  from 
the  clutches  of  the  implacable  Sophomores,  at  the  recent  initia- 
tion. 

All  things,  even  the  waiting  of  the  weekly  column  of  Di-' Varsi- 
ties, are  apt  in  time  to  become  monotonous.  To  give  the  column 
mere  variety,  and  the  writer  greater  scope,  we  propose  adding 
weekly  notices  of  the  latest  literary  publications.  The  following 
have  this  week  come  to  hand  : — 

"  Qon-way"  (with  the  coachman),  by  Hew  and  Cry  Conway, 
author  ot  "  Called  Back." 

"  An  Appeal  to  Siezer,  or  How  to  run  in  an  Undergrad."  By 
T,  U.  R.  G.,  one  of  the  Peelers.    Toronto  :  Williamson  &  Co. 

"  Panic  among  the  Booksellers."  The  Death  Knell  of  the 
Camp  Bell.  A  Doleful  lay.  Printed  on  black-edged  accommoda- 
tion paper.    Toronto  :  Clougher  Bros. 

"  Time's  Last  Forty  Yeais'  Tooth.    A  Manual  of  Dent-istry." 

"  Boswell's  Cab-tour  to  the  Civic  Hebrides,  with  notes  by  a 
Subway  Contractor."    Toronto :  Williamson  &  Co. 


OMt  Wkllet. 


Polite  Professor. — "Construe  and  translate  the  first  verse, 
please."  Undaunted  Freshman. — "  '  Anna  viruraque  cane' 
I  sing  arms,  a  man,  and  a  canoe  !"  Tableau. 

Mica,  mica,  parva  stella  ; 
Miror,  quaenam  si  tarn  bella  ! 
Splendens  eminus  in  illo. 
Alba  velut  gemma,  coelo. 

To  preserve  peaches  whole  keep  a  bulldog  in  tlie  orchard. 

LYNCH  LAW  IN  WEST  MISSOURI. 

He  found  a  rope, 

And  picked  it  up, 
And  with  it  walked  away  ; 

It  happened  to  the  t'other  end 
A  horse  was  hitched,  they  say. 

They  found  a  rope, 

And  tied  it  fast 
Unto  a  swinging  limb  ; 

It  happened  that  the  t'other  end 
Was  somehow  hitched  to  him. — Selected. 


It 


Nov.   22,  18^4. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
Inaugural  Address. 
{Concluded from  last  week.) 
Placing  back  the  past  in  memory's  shrine,  and  calling  your  attention  to 
what  concerns  you  more  deeply,  I  would  wish  to  treat  the  Society  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  your  University  education.  A  university  exists  for  the  indivi- 
dual, and  is  a  place  where  universal  knowledge  is  taught.  You  are  here  not 
to  procure  the  advance  of  literature  and  science  ;  you  are  here  to  benefit 
)  ourselves.  By  earnest  study,  by  association,  and  all  those  influences  which 
one  mind  exerts  upon  another,  )  ou  seek  to  develope  what  God  has  given 
you,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  greater  university  of  life.  Every  hour  well 
spent  will  be  so  much  gain  —every  hour  squandered  will  rise  in  judgment 
against  you.  Fidelity  to  lectures,  extensive  reading,  close  application,  are 
not,  however,  the  only  factors  in  a  successful  university  career.  You  cannot 
lock  up  the  knowledge  acquired  from  these  sources  in  the  storehouse  of  your 
own  mind.  You  must  scatter  it  like  seed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  others. 
The  preparation  for  this  lies  in  the  essay-writing  and  public  speaking  offered 
to  you  by  the  Society.  The  Society  thus  completes  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and,  like  the  University,  exists  for. the  individual.  The  more  you  keep 
this  in  view  the  more  active  a  part  will  you  take  in  its  meetings.  If  you 
would  lose  sight  of  others  and  regard  only  the  benefit  which  is  to  accrue  to 
yourselves  from  a  well-written  essay  or  a  carefully  prepai'ed  speech  ;  then, 
undaunted  by  criticism  or  urged  to  greater  efforts,  you  would  advance  your 
own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  Society.  Omitting  essays,  as  I  have 
not  time  to  touch  properly  on  both  departments,  I  call  your  attention  to  pub- 
ic speaking. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  to  you  concerning  the  advantages  of  pub- 
lic speaking  ?  Call  to  mind  the  orator  who  by  eloquence  fanned  to  flame  the 
smouldering  embers  of  Grecian  patriotism  :  call  to  mind  the  thrilling  appeals 
of  Cicero,  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  eagle  flights  of 
Bossuet,  the  wit  of  Curran,  ihe  fire  of  O'Connell.  What  passion  has  not 
eloquence  aroused.''  Sometimes  it  is  the  gentle  summer  wind  making  music 
in  the  forest  of  the  soul  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  hurricane  sweeping  on, — 
desolation  marks  its  track.  Now  it  is  the  gentle  summer  rain,  as  it  were, 
from  heaven,  causing  the  noblest  seeds  of  virtue  and  sacrifice  to  bud  and 
bloom  ;  anon  it  is  the  dreadful  storm  from  the  mountain,  bearing  confusion 
along  with  it.  For  weal  or  woe  eloquence  is  one  of  the  powerful  weapons 
man  possesses.  It  becomes  the  pleader  at  the  bar  as  well  as  the  preacher 
in  the  pulpit.    It  is  the  most  brilliant  jewel  on  the  scholar's  brow. 

If  you  ask  me  how  to  cultivate  this  art  rhetorical,  I  reply  that  you  must 
make  a  two-fold  preparation,  remote  and  immediate.  The  remote  prepara-  1 
tion  consists  in  the  careful  study  of  literature.  Literature  is  the  history  of 
man,  his  thoughts,  his  language,  and  his  actions.  Strange  history,  is  it  not  ? 
Blood  and  tears  on  nearly  every  page — corruption  showing  its  unblushing 
form  at  every  turn.  Still,  that  is  literature.  It  is  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
through  which  man  has  passed.  It  is  the  vigor  of  Demosthenes,  the  polished 
art  of  Cicero,  the  versatile  genius  of  our  own  Shakespeare.  It  is  the 
Era  perennius  monumentum, 

Quicciuid  agunt  homines  votum,  timor,  ira  voluptas, 

Gaudia  discursus. 

In  this  study  you  will  find  the  preparation  of  which  I  speak.    "  It  will  not 
answer,"  says  Cardinal  Newman,  "  to  make  light  ot  literature  or  neglect  its 
study  ;  rather  we  may  be  sure  that  in  proportion  as  we  master  it  in  what- 
ever language,  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  we  shall  ourselves  become  in  our  own 
measure  the  ministers  of  like  benefits  to  others,  be  they  many  or  few,  be  I 
they  in  the  obscurer  or  the  more  distinguished  walks  of  life — who  are  united 
to  us  by  social  ties,  and  are  within  the  sphere  ot  our  personal  influence." 
Of  all  literary  studies  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  which  we  speak  is  the  study 
of  the  classics.    These  are  the  great  fountain  heads.    "  Be  sure,"  says 
Brougham,  "that  with  hardly  any  exception  the  great  things  of  poetry  and  elo-  | 
quence  have  been  done  by  men  who  cultivated  the  great  exemplars  of  Athe- 
nian genius  with  daily  and  nightly  devotion."    Not  only  will  a  careful  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  be  of  service  to  you  ;  not  only  will  a  trans- 
lation remedy  our  labour — but  these  authors  are  your  models.    Their  care  . 
in  the  selection  of  words,  their  division  and  form  still  remain  before  you  \ 
imitated  by  every  age,  improved  I )y  none.    Their  works  are  the  works  of  1 
genius,  elaborated  by  industry.    You  have  your  share  of  talent  ;  bring  to  ! 
bear  the  other  element  of  success — industry — and  you  will  yet  stand  on  the  \ 
height  from  which  you  can  teach  and  command  the  world.    This  path  of 
industry  and  careful  preparation,  rugged  and  steep,  worn  too  with  the  feet  ; 
of  the  great  who  have  trodden  it,  this  path  is  the  only  one  open  to  you.    As  j 
you  walk  it  be  not  satisfied  with  any  present  success,  nor  be  discouraged  at  I 
failure.    As  with  D'israeli  and  Sheridan,  so  let  it  be  with  you.    Let  failure  | 
be  a  prelude  to  greater;  effort  and  success.    And  let  me  say  a  special  word  | 
of  encouragement  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  first  year.    There  seems  to  be  a  j 
growing  opinion  that  it  is  not  their  place  to  attend  the  Society — or  if  they 
do  they  must  content  themselves  with  listening  to  the  seniors.     Your  place 
is  in  the  Society,  and  let  it  be  yours  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  meetings. 
Nothing  will  be  more  beneficial  to  yourselves,  or  more  gratifying  to  me. 
For  you,  the  youngest  member,  I  have  a  special  care,  and  in  the  success 
which  you  may  achieve  I  take  a  special  pride. 

A  similar  feeling  has  grown  among  the  graduates  that  they  are  not  wanted. 
I  regret  it,  because  while  serving  your  own  interest  you  can  hand  down  the 
traditional  customs  of  the  Society  from  generation  to  generation.  True, 
there  is  now  established  a  link  between  the  graduates  and  the  undergra- 
duates in  the  College  paper,  a  hope  long  felt  but  lately  realized,  and  which 
deserves  further  encouragement  from  all  ;  still  this  is  not  nearly  so  strong  a 
link  as  the  cordial  intercourse  which  has  always  existed  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Let  me  return  from  my  digression.  I  have  spoken  to  you  concerning  the 
preparation  best  suited  to  cultivate  your  talents.    I  do  not  say  anything 


upon  extemporaneous  speaking,  as  that  man  is  the  best  extemporaneous 
speaker  who  has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully  preparing  his 
speeches.  Your  eloquence  either  in  the  Society  or  in  life  will  be 
exercised  concerning  all  the  subjects  with  which  the  human  reason  deals — 
those  subjects  which  form  the  complete  circle  of  knowledge — God,  nature, 
and  man.  These  are  the  three  arcs  of  the  circumference.  You  may  allow 
one  arc  to  encroach  upon  the  other  ;  you  cannot  diminish  the  circumference. 
Upon  these  three  your  eloquence,  as  your  University  education,  is  exercised. 
A  university,  I  have  said,  is  a  place  where  universal  knowledge  is  taught. 
God,  man,  and  the  world  are  ths  triple  object  upon  which  reason  exerts  itself. 
I  do  not  except  theology.  Is  He  who  is  infinite  in  Being  yet  personal.  He 
who  is  above  all  yet  who  ministers  to  all, — is  He  not  to  be  studied  ?  The 
primary  principles  of  matter  are  the  work  ot  his  hand.  His  are  the  teeming 
myriads  of  motes  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  his  the  restless  vegetation  ;  his 
the  grace  of  the  deer,  the  passionate  cry  of  the  lion.  Man  above  all  is  his. 
"  He  is  the  sovereign  Lord  to  whom  are  due  the  traditions  of  justice  and 
religion,"  who  writes  his  name  on  the  walls  of  earth  and  composes  the  hymn 
of  creation,  whose  shadow  is  seen  in  the  olden  mythology,  whose  voice  is 
heard  in  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Is  God  not  to  be  studied  Is  his  science 
not  to  rank  with  chemistry  or  astronomy  ?  Will  you  read  the  book  of  nature 
and  not  learn  something  of  its  author  ?  Cursed  is  the  nation  that  encourages 
its  people  to  forget,  to  ignore  their  God.  Happy  is  the  nation  which 
encourages  that  system  of  education  by  which  religion  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  secular  knowledge — which  protects  the  separate  school  system  for  the 
young,  and  accommodates  itself  to  a  scheme  by  which  a  more  advanced 
religious  instruction  is  guaranteed  to  the  University  student  without  impeding 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind  in  purely  literary'  and  scientific  subjects.  I  say 
this  to  you  not  because  1  want  theology  taught  in  University  College.  Not 
at  all.  I  am  too  earnest  a  friend  to  University  College  not  to  preserve  it  in- 
tact, and  shall  remain  so  as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  my  principle.  Nor 
do  I  say  this  to  you  because  you  are  worse  than  the  ordinary  run  of  Univer- 
sity students.  I  say  it  to  you  because  I  came  to  you  with  my  priestly  cha- 
racter, the  highest  diadem  of  my  intellect,  the  strongest  sceptre  of  my  will, 
the  sovereign  of  my  heart,  that  character  which  shapes  my  life  and  orders  all 
my  thought.  I  say  it  to  you  because  you  will  go  forth  from  this  University 
to  be  the  pure-hearted  and  high-minded  leaders  of  the  people.  You  will  go 
forth  to  teach  the  young,  to  dissipate  the  errors  ot  ignorance  and  the  follies 
of  vice.  How  can  you  go  ?  How  can  you  teach  the  poor  to  be  patient  and 
the  rich  to  be  charitable  without  that  knowledge  of  which  I  speak  ?  Upon 
what  principles  will  you  frame  your  laws,  and  build  up  this  country  in  all 
that  can  make  a  nation  good  and  great  if  not  upon  the  religious  principles  of 
justice  and  truth  ? 

Who  loves  not  knowledge  ?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  1    Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail. 


She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she  cut  from  love  and  faith 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons  ?  fiery — hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her'onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place  : 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell  ; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 
May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  The  year  lies  before  you.  Let  union  and  energy 
mark  its  progress  ;  then,  at  its  close  shall  I  thank  you  in  all  sincerity  as  I  do 
once  more  to-night. 


BELAGCHOLLY  DAYS. 

Chilly  Dovubber  with  its  boadigg  blast 

Dow  cubs  and  strios  the  beddow  add  the  lawd, 

Eved  October's  suddy  days  are  past- 
Add  Subber's  gawd  !  

Farewell,  by  cherished  stroUings  od  the  sward, 
Greed  glades  add  forest  glades,  farewell  to  you  ; 

With  sorrowigg  heart  I,  wretched  and  forlord, 
Bid  you — achew  !  !  ! 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
FELLOWSHIP    IN  CHEMISTRY. 
Applications  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  for  the  Fel- 
lowship in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  which  will  be  vacant 
at  Christmas. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  College  Kegistrar. 

RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Th,©  XjOSLding  Bartoor  ot  Yong©  Street. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  November  the  23rd,  1884  : — 
"  ARCHBISHOP  LYNCH  AND  PROTESTANTISM.' 


•  ■    SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  COURSE.  -  - 

CJoi\vod^tior\  Q^ll,   -  ^oi'or\to  "lji\ivei'^ity 

Mb.  Kichard  a.  Proctor— sciENTiFtc  lectuees. 

Monday  Evening,  Nov.  24th,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  presiding. 
Tuesday  Evening,  Nov.  25th,  Hon.  E.  Blake  presiding,  (if  not 

absent  from  the  City.) 
Subjects:—"  The  Birth  of  the  Solar  [System."    "  The  Great 
Pyramid."    Fully  Illustrated. 
 //  

Mr.  Samuel.  Braotdram— Shakesperian  recitals. 

Friday  Evening,  Nov.  28th,  His  Hon.  the  Lieut. -Gov.  presiding. 
Saturday  Matinee,  Nov.  29th,  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  presiding. 
Subjects  : — "  Skakesperian  Selections  and  Miscellaneous  Selec- 
tions," and  "  Macbeth  "  or  "  Hamlet." 
 //  

Season  Tickets,  $2.00  and  $3.00,  according  to  location. 
Family  Tickets,  $10.00,  (admitting  four  to  all  performances.) 
General  Admission,  50c.,  75c.  and  $1.00. 

 //  

Season  Tickets  for  Professors  and  Undergraduates  of  all 
Colleges  in  the  City,  $1.00;  to  be  had  upon  application  by 
letter  to  the  "  'Varsity,"  or  from  Mn.  McKim,  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, on  or  after  Wednesday,  19th. 


THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER 

CHAPTER    4fe  JEFFXJ^EY, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

CLUB  UOTEIm,  4ie  YONGE  ST. 

V.   ^r.   BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybody  is  talkiug  about 

PEEKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention, 

tS"  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Sttidio-293  YOlsraE  St. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON,  • 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


CIGABETTE  SMOKERS  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  Cigarettes  than 
the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes  will  find  the 


Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.l 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


They  are  made  from  the  Brightest  Most  Delicately  FLivoRED  and  HiaHBST 
Cost  Gold  Leap  grownin  Virginia  and  are  abaolut^y  Without  Adulteration  or  drugg. 


Ricliinond  Gem  Cnrly  Cut 

The  brightest  and  most  delicately  flavored 
Gold  Leaif  grown  in  Vh-gmia.  This  tobacco 
is  delightfully  mild  and  fragrant,  absolutely 
without  adulteration  or  drugs,  and  can  be 
smoked  or  inhaled  with  entire  satisfaction, 
without  irritating  the  lungs,  throat  or  mouth. 


Caution- 
Base  imitations  of  this  brand  have  been 
put  on  sale,  and  Cigaretta  smokers  are  cau- 
tioned that  this  is  the  Old  Original  brand 
and  to  observe  that  each  package  or  box 
of  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT  CIGAR- 
ETTES bears  the  signature  of 


ALLEN  &  GINTER 

l>/Ia,n.u.fa,otu.rers,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

RICHMOND  STRAIGHT  CUT,  TURKISH  AND  PERIQUE  MIXTURE,  OLD  RIP  LONO 
CUT,  &o.,  &c,  &e.  Tobaccos. 

OPERA  PUFFS,  LITTLE  BKAUTIES,  RICHMOND  GEM,  Ac,  Cigarettes. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  a    Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,     Pour  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 


ART    PHOTOGRAP  HKR. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors-  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


HE^RRY  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Conftciioner.    The  Ontario  leddiig  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS^ 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24z4=  Yonge  Street. 


Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking,  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO- 


R.  J.  IXXJIVTltlPl, 

Mercliant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases 

R.  7.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TORONTO. 
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ESTABLISHES  1853. 


I^OWSE!-.!-.  &c  SITJTCHIISOIsr, 

Tmporters  of  Books  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  G  olden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -    -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MADILL  4fe  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy ' 
Soaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

JBtODBERT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  dkc. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


In  Beavers,  Meltons,  Naps,  Tweeds 
and  Worsteds. 

AT  PETLEY'S, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET. 


In  light.  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights.  All 
Sizes  in  Steele, 

AT  PETLEY'S, 

East  Toronto. 


$25. 


i    Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Gold. 
5       Diamond  size  of  cut.  Ring  made  to  fit. 

$25,1    CHAS!.  STARK, 

5  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

€      Importer,  Wbol«salo  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watehes,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

Sendaddress  for  our  VIO page  Catalogue  coiitaininj  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 

 la  test  and  most  elegdiit  designs.  


J.  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  J".  OOOX^EI^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAE,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,  ( 

HALF  HOSE.  ( 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAm 


SPECIAL  MAKES, 

i  All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
G  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 


Special  College  Discounts. 


109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $1-00  PER  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  giye  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  w'll  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  quahties. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

TS%  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Beliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 

(Late  Londou  and  Paris  House) 

31  ICIIsrG  Sa?R.EET  EJk.ST,   ....  TJIPST^IIE^S. 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 
FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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Professional  Cartia. 

professional  Car6s. 

Tlyl  cCABTHY,  OSL.ER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple 
JjU.  ChambeTe,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthv,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q  C  Adam  E.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Hai'court,  VV.  H.  P.  Clem.nt. 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

TVf  OSS,  PAIiCONBRIDGE  &  BABWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLBS- 
ItX  WORTH,  Banisters,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  VV.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks. 

"D  LAKE,  KERR,  LABH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp  s  BuildinBs,  Adelaide 
X»  Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cossels, 
K.  Maclean. 

IVI  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
ItX  NEY  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  SolieitJrs,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 

T^INGSFOED,  R.  E.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notarv,  &c.   Office— Fr.  ehold  BuildinKS, 
comer  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 

Tl/I  ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Banisters,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
XtI  tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  (fee.  Office— South-west  coraer  ol  Kimg 
and  Churcli  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 

*  1  S.  CAESAR.  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 34  GrosTenor  Street,  Toronto.  is-Tele- 
V)r«   phone  communication. 

pVB.  BURN'S,  7  Collese  Avenue,  Toronto.    Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to 
mJ    and  0,30  to  8  p.m. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE, 

BY    PROF^.    A.    H.    WELSH,  ISV.A.. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  ^3.50. 

''  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text-book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  exp.-essed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Aidison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  anl  breathe  and  talk  with 
ns,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  b=en  communiog  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Ctltrado.  ''  It  is  of  unparalleled  excelUoce." — A   U  7 hi-esher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  Ulii^ersity,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—''  The  work  canuot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  ba  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.  ' 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &,  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


G 


Illuminate i  Addresses, 
Weddinj  Stationery, 

Ball  Programmes. 
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IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Shirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  COR-  ELM  ST. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST^INJHE  LANDo 

THK  aRC/^DE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

YongQ  St.,  Op).  Tempera-r^oo 

14  P.oU'  Billiard  Table^.  with  all  the  latest  i  .li'io^nnents. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLmS, 

IMPORTER   AND   DEALER  IN 

G^er(ei'kl   llou^e  Fui^ni^l|in^>^. 

Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students"  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YONaE   STREJE T. 


CHRISTY'S,     CAE  RING 
TON'S  AND  WOODROW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


WRIOHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEM.^N  &  CO., 

55  KING  STREET  EAST. 


JOHN  MEL.LON 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
f^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -     -     -     -     -     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  tt-n  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


THE 


YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 


Go  to  COKE'S  for 

Fivst-Clas.s  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


FISHER'S    25C    KXPRKSS  J_INK. 

S3©  YorLge  Street, 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Railwav  Stations, 

AND  IN  AIAj  parts  OF  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  for  baggage     stations.   Telephone  comaiuuicatiou  with  all  i^arts  of  city 


JOHN   MACDONAJ^r)  &  CO.. 

IMPORTERS, 

21  23.  25,  27  Frons:  Street  THPHMTH 
28,  30,  32,  34  Weliington  St,     I  UriUlN  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOR  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


SHAVING  FAHLOB, 
329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDW.  ,RD  STREET. 

Late  foreman  Ros^  House  barber  shop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students 

Three  First-Class  Barbers  Employed. 


695  YONGE  STREET. 


All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

We!l  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -         -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 


THE  DQ31INIQN  BOOK  STORE 

:-UTHERLaND'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge    Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchance  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Choice  Wines-  Liiquors  ^  Cigars. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HEN'=lY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 


GEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


THE  VARSITY: 

A  WEEKLY   REVIEW  OF 

EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY   POLITICS  AND  EVENTS. 
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Jjditoi'ikl  JSfote^. 


Yesterday  was  Professor  Young's  66th  birthday.  We  are  sure 
that  we  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  those  who  know  the  genial 
Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  when  we  very  cordially  wish 
him  many  happy  retnrns  of  the  day. 


In  the  Keport  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
we  find  the  following  reference,  amongst  others,  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege :  "  The  Institution  has  attained  a  widely-recognized  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  promises  to  he  the  great  centre 
of  religion  and  learning  in  Western  Canada."  If  "  hope  defer- 
red maketh  the  heart  sick,"  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are,  and  have  been,  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy contained  in  the  sentence  which  \fe  have  italicized 


While  Messrs.  Proctor  and  Brandram  performed  their  parts 
fairly  well  in  connection  with  the  scientific  and  literary  course 
which  has  just  been  concluded,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their 
manager.  In  advertising  the  course  this  gentleman,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Thomson  by  name,  for  some  reason  did  not  allow  his 
own  name  to  appear,  but  gave  great  prominence  to  the 
facts  that  the  course  was  to  be  held  in  "Convocation  Hall, 
Toronto  University,  under  the  patronage  of  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Literary  Society."  Events  go  to  show,  in- 
deed, that  the  main  use  which  this  enterprising  manager  had  for 
the  Literary  Society  and  the  authorities  of  the  College,  was  for 
advertising  purposes.  At  any  rate  the  professors  and  students 
of  University  College  received  but  shabby  treatment  in  the  hall 
from  the  individual  who  had  so  judiciously  advertised  them  as  his 
patrons.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  this  somewhat  noted 
imprecisario  will  scarcely  be  allowed  in  the  future  to  further  his 
own  ends  so  efl'ectually  by  trading  on  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Literary  Society. 


Mr.  Proctor  has,  we  feel  assured,  delivered  his  last  lecture  to 
a  Toronto  audience.  He  came  here  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  but  never  were  expectations  so  vvretchedly  disap- 
pointed. The  lecture  on  the  "  Solar  System  "  was  a  dismal 
failure.  It  contained  nothing  new  ;  nothing  which  could  not 
have  been  learned  from  the  most  elementary  text-book  on  as- 
tronomy, with  the  aid  of  a  primary  geography.  It  was  delivered 
with  an  overweening  air  of  superiority  which  is  not,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  characteristic  of  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  day. 
The  second  lecture,  on  the  "  Pyramids,"  was  a  little  better 
than  the  first ;  probably  because  the  lecturer  thought  his  au- 
dience might  possibly  know  a  little  more  of  the  subject  than  they 
did  of  astronomy,  and  therefore  that  he  must  exert  him- 
self slightly  more.  But  both  lectures  were  disappointing  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Proctor  will  not 
have  the  assurance  to  appear  before  a  Toronto  audience  again 
until  he  can  get  up  something  which  is  worth  75c.  and  $1.00  to 
hear.    Mr.  Brandram's  readings  are  in  progress  as  we  go 


to  press.  We  hope  they  will  be  more  successful  than  the  Proc- 
tor fizzles. 


Prof.  Morrison,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  will,  it  is  said,  be  one  of  the  examiners  in 
Mathematics  this  year.  Dr.  Morrison  has  of  late  been  frequently 
mentioned  among  honor  men  in  Mathematics,  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  as  a  possible  examiner,  and  we  are  sure 
that  no  appointment  could  be  made  more  likely  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  examinations  in  that  department.  Dr.  Morrison 
has  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  teacher,  as  an  author,  and  as 
an  examiner.  In  conjunction  with  Professor  Newcombe  he  has 
prepared  a  series  of  Mathematical  text-books  for  American  col- 
leges, and  in  the  prefaces  of  the  Analytic  Geometry  and  the 
Trigonometry,  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  credited  to  him.  A 
work  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  the  same 
authors,  is  soon  to  appear.  The  work  on  "  The  Development 
of  the  Perturbative  Function  of  Planetary  Motion,  &c.,"  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  Library,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  mathe 
matical  works  published,  and  it  obtained  for  the  Dr.  the  high 
distinction  of  election  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will  confer  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment, and  that  Dr.  Morrison  will  be  willing  to  serve  his 
Alma  Mater  in  that  capacity. 


There  are  many  anomalies  connected  with  University  College. 
Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  retention  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department.  This  apocryphal  institution  is  annually  ad- 
vertised in  our  College  Calendar,  and  an  elaborate  syllabus  of 
the  course  of  instruction  therein  published.  It  may  surprise 
some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  there  is  no  such  department  in 
practical  operation  in  University  College.  No  student  has  offered 
himself  for  years  and  years.  And  yet  we  industriously  circulate 
a  prospectus  for  a  course  which  has  no  existence,  and  give  its 
professor — Emeritus,  we  suppose — a  seat  in  the  College  Council, 
while  there  is  not  a  single  representative  of  the  whole 
Modern  Language  Department  in  that  body.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  such  a  ridiculous  state  of  affairs  was 
altered,  and  justice  done  to  one  of  the  most  important  courses 
in  University  College.  While  we  are  discussing  this  point  it 
may  be  well  to  look  at  the  constitution  of  that  august  body,  the 
College  Council.  There  are  three  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science — Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Natural 
History,  and  Chemistry.  There  are  two  representatives  of  the 
Mathematical  Department — its  professor  and  the  Dean  of  Resi- 
dence. There  is  one  for  Classics,  one  for  History  (the  President), 
one  for  Agriculture  (sic),  and  none  for  Modern  Languages  ! 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary,  but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  state  these  facts  plainly  once  for  alh 


For  several  years  a  system  of  democratic  government  has  been 
in  force  in  several  colleges  of  the  United  States,  notably  at  Am- 
herst and  Bowdoin.  All  breaches  of  College  rules  are  dealt 
with  b}'  a  committee  called  a  senate  or  jury,  this  committee  being 
chosen  from  among  the  students  themselves.  In  general  the 
system  has  worked  very  well.  Self-control  has  been  developed 
in  the  students,  and  the  faculties  have  been  relieved  from  the 
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worry  of  maintaining  discipline,  which  is  more  exhausting  to 
most  natures  than  teaching.  Encouraged  by  the  success  which 
followed  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  authorities  of  the  Iowa 
State  University  have  made  even  a  more  radical  change  in  the 
same  direction.  They  have  abolished  the  committee,  and  have 
substituted  self-government  by  the  individual  student  for  self- 
government  by  the  students  as  a  body.  Each  student  is  to  be 
a  law  unto  himself.  In  the  new  order  of  things  the  trustees  of 
the  University  do  not  announce  any  formal  code  to  be  submitted 
to  by  the  students,  but  confine  themselves  to  making  a  few 
"suggestions"  and  "specifications."  The  system  was  intro- 
duced by  the  following  remarks  :  "Instructors  are  provided  that 
their  whole  strength  may  be  spent  in  instruction  and  friendly 
conference  with  the  students.  It  is  wrong  to  all  students,  to 
the  trustees  and  faculty,  when  a  few  divert  the  time  and  care 
of  instructors  to  matters  of  discipline.  It  is  expected  that  every 
student  of  Iowa  College  will  govern  himself  in  conformity  with 
the  intent  of  its  founders  and  guardians,  and  so  secure  the  great- 
est good  to  himself  and  all  concerned,  and  the  highest  honors  to 
the  College."  According  to  the  college  paper  the  results  are  so 
far  entirely  satisfactory.  The  present  success  of  the  plan  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  personal  influence  of  the  professors, 
and  if  serious  diflficulties  are  not  encountered  before  the  system 
receives  the  strong  sanction  of  custom,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  permanently  successful.  Certainly  the 
authorities  of  Iowa  College  deserve  great  credit  for  inaugurating 
a  scheme  so  entirely  in  accord  with  the  true  principles  of  moral 
education,  which  require  the  development  of  an  internal  re- 
straint, rather  than  coercion  by  external  powers. 


We  fear  a  very  serious  mistake  was  made  by  the  Senate  in 
voting  down  the  motion  brought  before  it  by  Mr.  Houston  for 
the  abolition  of  scholarships  in  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine. This  motion  was  in  its  nature  supplementary  to  the 
scheme  which  was  recently  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Professor 
Loudon,  and  which  was  accepted  by  that  body  and  is  now  about 
to  come  into  operation.  As  is  well  known,  this  scheme  involves, 
among  other  things,  the  abolition  of  scholarships  and  medals  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  Arts  course.  The 
views  of  Messrs.  Loudon  and  Houston  on  this  question  are  quite 
in  accord  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  our  time.  The  ten- 
dency everywhere  among  all  first-class  institutions  of  liberal 
education  is  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  all  personal  conflict 
and  unhealthy  rivalry  from  among  the  students.  A  great  change 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  only  a 
week  ago  that  the  old  grading  system  in  Princeton  was  abol- 
ished by  the  trustees.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in  abolishing 
scholarships  in  Arts  and  retaining  them  in  Law  and  Medicine 
appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  inconsistent.  If  scholarships 
are  to  be  given  in  any  course,  most  certainly  it  should  be  to 
those  persons  who  are  seeking  a  liberal  rather  than  a  profes- 
sional education.  It  cannot  be  maintained  to  be  the  business 
of  a  state  university  to  fit  men  for  the  professions  or  to  hold  out 
any  special  inducements  to  those  entering  them.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  our  University  is  doing.  Practically  speaking, 
bonuses  are  being  given  to  the  learned  professions.  Or,  to  look 
at  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  University  is  paying  money  to 
induce  men  to  enter  certain  professions,  and  the  Law  Society 
and  the  Medical  Council  are  charging  them  excessively 
high  fees  to  keep  them  out,  and  thus  the  University  is 
impoverishing  herself  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter  corpora- 
tions. Moreover,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  saving  which 
will  be  effected  by  the  reduction  of  scholarships  in  the 
faculty  of  Arts  should  be  expended  in  much  needed 
improvements  in  that  faculty,  and  should  not  be  diverted 
to  other  faculties.  The  library  and  laboratories  are  sadly 
lacking  in  their  equipment,  and  all  the  scholarship  money 
would  be  much  more  advantageously  employed  if  it  were  trans- 
ferred to  them.  Thus  for  many  reasons  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  motion  referred  to  did  not  receive  a  more  fav- 
orable consideration  from  the  Senate. 


A  Miss  Stevens  is  Professor  of  Greek  in  Kansas  Uuiversity. 


MODERN  .LANGUAGES  AND  THEIR  NARROWNESS. 

The  course  in  Modern  Languages  has  from  the  first  been 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  our  educationists  as  the  least 
important  of  the  five  honor  departments  of  our  University 
curriculum.  It  has  been  scarcely  supposed  that  any  student  of 
good  parts  would  devote  his  four  years  to  this  course  specially, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not  offer  sufficient  matter  for 
such  a  prolonged  period  of  study.  The  assumption  has  obviously 
been  that  very  little  intellectual  profit  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  Modern  Languages,  as  such.  They  form  an  excellent 
subsidiary  course  for  the  classical  or  the  metaphysical  specialist 
— a  delightful  kind  of  recreation  after  the  severe  mental  strain 
incident  to  his  own  proper  study ;  but  the  student  who  finds 
himself  capable  of  taking  Modern  Languages  only  is  not  entitled 
to  much  respect,  and  it  is  quite  absurd  for  him  to  ask  for  the 
removal  of  History  as  one  of  his  sub-departments  ;  for,  as  the 
course  now  stands.  History  is  the  one  subject  which  affords 
room  for  intellectual  play. 

In  view  of  these  misconceptions,  and  of  the  persistence  and 
frequency  with  which  the  objection  of  narrowness  is  urged 
against  a  course  purely  linguistic  and  literary,  even  by  those 
who  admit  that  there  is  much  in  Modern  Languages  to  claim 
the  attention  of  the  earnest  student,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  somewhat  in  detail  in  this  and  subsequent 
issues. 

A  student  has  one  or  more  than  one  of  four  objects  in  view  in 
commencing  the  study  of  Modern  Languages.  He  finds,  as  do 
many  of  our  science  students,  that  some  other  people  than  his 
own  is  taking  the  lead  in  that  particular  department  of  know- 
ledge in  which  he  is  specially  interested,  and  accordingly  he 
studies  the  language  of  that  particular  people  sufficiently  to 
obtain  access  to  results  otherwise  inaccessible.  He  is  searching 
for  facts — simple,  unadorned  facts. 

The  strange  language  he  regards  as  an  unavoidable  obstacle 
merely,  and  he  would,  confessedly,  prefer  readable  translations 
at  all  times.  The  books  he  worries  are  almost  beyond  the 
range  of  true  literature.  Of  the  real  literature  itself  he  knows 
and  probably  wishes  to  know  nothing.  He  never  dreams  of 
reading  a  high-class  literary  production  for  pleasure.  This 
species  of  language-study  has  undoubtedly  been  more  or  less 
necessary  in  the  past,  but  in  this  book  and  periodical-producing 
generation  no  one  needs  wait  many  days  for  new  results  to 
appear  in  his  own  language  whereverthey  may  have  been  wrought 
out. 

If  knowledge  of  facts  simply  is  the  student's  object  he  will 
probably  soon  discover  that  his  time  and  energies  might  be 
more  advantageously  directed.  In  any  case  he  cannot  be  called 
a  student  of  language. 

Let  us  then  pass  over  this  elementary  stage  of  linguistic 
knowledge  and  consider  the  second  object- — the  young  ladies' 
object  many  call  it — viz.  :  to  gain  a  facility  in  the  practical, 
everyday  use  of  language.  The  attention  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  conversational — the  social  phase  of  language,  and 
through  that  to  the  literary.  This  is  certainly  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  linguistic  study  than  our  first  object ;  and  there  are 
those  who  assert  that  this,  be  it  ultimate  object  or  not,  is  never- 
theless the  one  thing  needful— the  essential  in  all  language- 
study — with  how  much  reason  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in 
discussing  the  third  object,  with  the  consideration  of  which  we 
shall  first  reach  the  core  of  our  subject. 

This  third  object  seems  perhaps  to  the  majority  of 
students  to  be  the  most  plausible  of  all  objects  in 
studying  a  foreign  language,  and  nineteen-twentieths 
of  those  having  such  an  object  in  view  would  state  it 
much  as  follows  : — I  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  German 
{e.g.)  sufficient  to  enable  me  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  literature 
of  Germany.  I  have  no  desire  to  waste  my  time  in  the  attempt 
to  write  and  speak  German,  for  I  probably  shall  never  have  oc- 
casion to  use  it."  "  Then,"  he  adds  with  a  smile,  "  if  at  any 
time  I  should  find  myself  boss  of  a  gang  of  German  navvies,  or 
thrown  into  German  society  of  any  kind,  it  would  be  but  a 
trifling  matter  to  acquire  the  practical  after  having  learned  the 
theoretical  and  acquired  an  extensive  vocabulary." 

Let  us  examine  this  view,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  differg 
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essentially  from  the  first  object.  What  is  usually  called  the 
practical  part — ability  to  speak  and  write,  pronunciation,  etc. — 
is  made  quite  secondary.  The  object,  a  very  modest  one  ap- 
parently, is  to  enjoy  the  literature  merely. 

Suppose  you  have  a  neighbour — call  him  Mr.  German — who 
has  in  his  house  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mosaics.  You  are 
interested  in  mosaics ;  and  one  day  you  decide  to  go  and 
examine  those  of  Mr.  G.  It  is  your  first  visit  to  German's,  and 
on  entering  the  house  it  is  apparently  quite  dark.  German's 
little  boy,  Grieb,  who  has  been  in  your  house  very  frequently, 
tells  you  that  what  you  call  darkness  at  his  father's  is  a  far 
clearer  and  mellower  light  to  him  than  yours,  and  meanwhile 
he  leads  you  to  one  of  the  rare  mosaics.  With  considerable 
difficulty  you  distinguish  a  surface,  rather  darker  than  the 
general  surroundings,  which  Grieb  proceeds  to  describe  in  de- 
tail. The  first  block  is  of  such  or  such  a  shape — comparing  it 
with  some  you  have  seen — but  the  particular  tint  he  has  never 
seen  anywhere  but  in  his  father's  house,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  efforts  to  describe  it,  you  fail  to  obtain  the  least  impression 
of  the  true  shade. 

However,  you  note  with  care  the  form  of  every  block  in  the 
composition  as  outlined  by  Grieb,  and  piece  out  a  mosaic  after 
that  pattern,  but  in  light  your  own  and  with  your  own  tints.  It 
seems  to  have  a  certain  beauty  of  form,  and  you  conclude  that 
perhaps  after  all  you  have  all  there  is  in  German's  mosaic.  An- 
other neighbor  drops  in  and  you  tell  him  this  mosaic  is  a  copy 
of  that  famous  one  of  German's ;  but  he  laughs  and  tells  you  he 
would  never  have  recognized  it.  Not  one  of  the  tints,  he  says, 
is  even  an  approximation  to  any  of  Mr.  German's  ;  the  great 
merit  of  his  mosaic  consists  in  the  wonderful  arrangement  of 
tints.  He  tells  you,  too,  that  those  tints  are  due  entirely  to  the 
peculiar  light  and  atmosphere  in  German's  house,  and  that, 
like  you,  he  was  a  few  years  previously  unable  to  detect  any  tint 
whatever  in  the  composition,  but  he  continued  to  live  with  Mr. 
G.  for  some  years,  and  by  daily  observance  of  common  objects 
around  him  and  of  their  more  striking  colors,  and  by  carefully 
noting  the  precise  standpoints  from  which  the  whole  German 
family  invariably  looked  at  the  individual  blocks  of  these  mo- 
saics, he  at  last  found  that  his  appreciation  of  them  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  almost  as  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  as  German  himself. 

He  had  received  considerable  aid  from  little  Grieb  as  regards 
pure  form,  but  the  boy  was  utterly  useless  on  the  question  of 
tints.  Appreciation  of  these  implied  a  radical  change  in  your 
own  visual  organs,  or  at  least  a  refocusing  of  them.  As  the 
colors  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  light  of  your  own  house 
without  their  beauty  vanishing,  you  must  accustom  yourself  to 
the  hght  and  atmosphere  of  German's  house.  The,  figure 
we  trust,  is  plain,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  the  application  in 
our  next  issue. 


UNIVEESITY  LIBKARY. 

We  have  often  heard  the  object  of  private  libraries  discussed, 
and  the  motives  of  their  collectors  impugned,  but,  that  a  public 
library  exists  simply  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  is  a 
principle  we  had  thought  too  generally  admitted  to  need  re- 
assertion.  And  we  conceive  the  same  relation  between  the 
library  of  a  public  and  provincial  institution,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  its  now  large  body  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  But  an  entirely  different  conception  has  grown 
up,  and,  what  is  worse,  is  bodied  forth  in  the  management  and 
regulations  of  this  important  branch  of  the  University's  functions 
— the  conception  that  a  hbrary  exists  in  and  for  itself. 

Tn  discussing  this  question  we  view  it  more  especially  from 
the  side  of  the  undergraduates,  believing  it  to  be,  out  of  all  com- 
parison the  most  important.  The  patronage  of  graduates  out- 
side of  University  College  is  infinitesimal,  and  naturally  so. 
In  a  country  at  our  stage  of  development,  where  young  men, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  pass  the  door  of  the  Examin- 
tion  Hall  only  to  knoc'c  for  admision  into  an  active  business  or 
professional  life,  which  henceforth  demands  his  whole  attention, 
there  will  be  little  enough  time  for  him  to  spend  in  reading 
works  from  the  library  of  his  Alma  Mater.  This  renders  it 
doubly  urgent  that  every  facility  be  given  to  the  qndergrtiduate 


to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  a  privilege,  the  enjoyment  of 
which  is  so  limited. 

We  believe  that  so  far  from  this  facility  being  afforded,  the 
regulations  by  which  the  library  is  conducted  make  whatever 
advantage  students  may  derive  therefrom  rather  an  accidental 
appendage  than  otherwise.  Surely  the  object  of  a  University 
Library  is  something  more  than  merely  to  save  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing a  certain  small  number  of  text-books  !  Though  desira- 
ble and  appreciated  by  ^11,  this  is  neither  the  single  nor  even 
the  most  important  end ;  yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
the  only  one  attainable  under  the  present  system  of  manage- 
ment. We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  regulation  which  re- 
quires all  books  to  be  presented  at  the  wicket  at  10  a.m.,  and 
permits  none  to  be  taken  away  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon. 
This  restriction  is  perhaps  justifiable  in  the  case  of  text-books 
in  constant  demand  ;  its  application  to  all  classes  of  books  is 
wholly  unjustifiable.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  what  the  great 
mass  of  undergraduates  desire,  and  what  the  Library  should 
supply,  IS  the  opportunity  for  wide  reading.  They  desire  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  by  close  study  of  the  texts,  but  they  feel 
that  this  alone  is  not  enough  without  a  fitting  superstructure  ; 
and  the  materials  for  this  they  would  gather  from  the  vast  stores 
resting  upon  the  shelves  of  the  University  Library  were  these 
but  made  accessible.    That  they  are  not,  a  few  words  will  show. 

A  student  must  regulate  his  work  with  a  view  solely  to  his 
texts  and  his  lectures.  The  examination  system  renders 
this  absolute.  His  side  reading  can  therefore  be  done  only 
when  opportunity  arises,  and  must  necessarily  be  unsys- 
tematic. But  the  regulations  of  the  library  require  a  method- 
ical arrangement  calculated  according  to  hours  and  even 
minutes.  They  thus  simply  prohibit  all  reading  outside 
of  the  regular  work  of  the  curriculum.  To  require  a  hard- 
working man  in  4th  Year  Classics  to  walk  a  mile  in  order 
to  present  at  10  a.m.  sharp,  a  work  of  American  biography  which 
he  obtained  only  at  dusk  of  preceding  evening,  is  as  senseless 
as  it  is  unjust. 

This  rule  has  not  the  excuse  of  doing  a  little  harm  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  good,  inasmuch  as  it  does  very  little  good  at  the 
cost  of  great  harm,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  which 
permit  both  the  removal  of  the  one  and  the  retention  of  the 
other.  For  we  can  see  no  obstacle  to  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  few  books  bearing  directly  on  examination  work  and 
therefore  in  constant  use,  and  the  thousands  of  instructive 
and  interesting  volumes  entirely  outside  of  the  curriculum.  The 
preparation  of  a  list  of  the  former  is  a  matter  presenting  very 
little  difficulty,  and  it  would  render  practicable  a  rule  by  which 
the  latter  class  of  books  could  be  taken  out  and  retained  for  a 
week  or  such  period  as  the  committee  might  see  fit.  The  result 
would  be  no  less  a  reform  than  the  throwing  open  to  four  hun- 
dred patrons  a  library  of  some  twenty  thousand  volumes  which 
is  now  practically  locked  against  them. 

Another  complaint,  which  we  mention  because  we  know  it  to 
be  general  among  undergraduates,  is  that,  while  compliance 
with  the  most  petty  details  and  fines  for  slightest  omissions  are 
exacted  from  them  with  a  spirit  that  would  commend  itself  to  a 
Eussian  autocrat  or  a  pecunious  Jew,  this  same  authority  breaks 
utterly  down  in  the  presence  of  the  few  other  frequenters  of  the 
library.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  books  are  taken  out  and  retained 
aci  Zjftifitm  by  certain  individuals.  On  one  occasion  while  students 
were  daily  enquiring  for  Gervinus's  on  Shakespeare,  that 
bookwas  in  circulation  among  the  members  of  the  matriculation 
class  of  Upper  Canada  College.  Other  cases  are  equally  well 
known.  In  fact  the  patronage  of  the  library  appears  to  be  pass- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  the  librarian  into  that  of  certain  pro- 
fessors and  others ;  for  students  go  to  them  and  secure  books  to 
better  advantage  than  they  possibly  can  by  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  wicket.    This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

We  have  recently  had  an  extensive  library  opened  in  the  city, 
and  it  is  succeeding  beyond  all  expectation.  The  great  cause 
of  that  success  is  the  ceaseless  endeavour  made  by  its  managers 
to  facilitate  public  access  thereto.  Many  of  the  rules  and 
methods  adopted  by  them  could  be  applied  to  our  institution 
with  beneficial  results.  Already  undergraduates  are  using  the 
Public  Library  in  preference  to  that  of  the  University.  It  is 
evident  sometUiog  must  be  done  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
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popularity  of  the  latter.  It  ought  to  be  the  common  rallying  field 
of  our  University,  the  bosom  of  our  Alma  Mater.  We  have 
pointed  out  some  changes  we  think  most  calculated  to  attain 
this  end.  We  have  opened,  but  far  from  exhausted,  the  subject. 
Let  the  undergraduates  take  it  up,  and  we  shall  hope  for  the  best 
results. 


SCIENTIFIC  'SNAKE  STORIES.' 

People  have  often  wondered  at  the  number,  audacity,  and 
recklessness  of  ordinary  newspaper  snake  stories.  This  has 
been,  doubtless,  the  resalt  of  the  general  disregard  for  accurate 
and  reliable  information  which  distinguishes  the  usual  semi- 
annual sea-serpent  anecdote  from  other  stories.  The  yarns 
which  Mr.  William  Nye,  the  talented  but  eccentric  fabricator  of 
the  Laramie  Boomerang,  tells,  are  described  by  most  people  by 
a  little  word  of  three  letters  which  rhymes  with  Mr.  Nye's  name. 
American  humorists — especially  those  residing  in  the  free-and- 
easy  west — are  usually  considered  to  be  first-class  liars.  At 
least  this  is  an  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  cha- 
racter of  their  writings,  which  partake,  also,  of  the  free-and- 
easiness  of  the  aforementioned  west.  But  this  may  not  be  a 
logical  deduction ;  probably  is  not.  The  old  proverb  says : 
Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  This  trite  remark  has  been 
verified  over  and  over  again.  It  is  our  purpose  to  again 
put  it  to  the  test. 

Let  those  of  our  readers  who  are  inclined  to  share  the  general 
belief  that  American  humorists — especially  those  who  dwell 
west  of  the  Mississippi — are  incomparable  and  inimitable  pi-e- 
varicators,  listen  to  those  fairy-like  inventions  of  modern 
science,  which  its  expounders  endeavour  to  palm  off  on  a  con- 
fiding and  unsuspecting  public  as  real  and  actual  facts.  Now, 
an  ordinary  person  can  have  some  sort  of  control  and  super- 
vision over  a  confirmed  yarn-teller  of  the  Western-American 
species :  but  the  same  ordinary  person  fails  utterly  when  he 
undertakes  to  throttle  the  scientist  and  prove  him  a  romancer. 
For,  immediately  he  sticks  his  dissecting  knife  into  the  body 
of  a  scientific  bogey,  the  scientist  showers  down  upon  the 
enquirer  after  truth  such  a  jargon  of  scientific  terminology,  and 
such  an  array  of  experimental  testimony,  that  the  luckless 
searcher  after  verity  is  fain  to  quit  the  field,  and  cry  :  Hold, 
hold  ;  enough. 

Let  the  aforesaid  disbeliever  in  the  probity  of  American 
humorists  hereinbefore  mentioned  listen  to  the  latest  true  story 
from  the  literature  of  science.  Mr.  Romanes,  in  his  interesting 
article  on  "The  Darwinian  Theory  of  Instinct"  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century,  is  its  perpetrator  : — 

"  There  is  a  species  of  wasp-like  insect  called  the  Sphex.  The 
insect  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole  excavated  in  the  ground.  It  then 
flies  away  and  finds  a  spider,  which  it  stings  in  the  main  nerve 
centre  of  the  animal.  This  has  the  effect  of  paralysing  the 
spider  without  killing  it.  The  Sphex  then  carries  the^now 
motionless  spider  to  its  nursery,  and  buries  it  with  the  eggs. 
When  the  eggs  hatch  out  the  grubs  feed  on  the  paralysed  prey, 
which  is  then  alive,  and  therefore  quite  fresh,  although  it  has 
never  been  able  to  move  since  the  time  when  it  was  buried  "  ! 

And  yet  the  Westminster  Review,  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Romanes'  book — of  which  his  article  was  an  abstract— has  the 
audacity  to  say  : — "  The  work  will  repay  careful  reading, 
though  the  treatment  is  less  original  than  might  have  bee^n 
expected,  and  the  cases  discussed,  though  all  striking,  are 
perhaps  less  varied  than  might  have  been  desired  "!  But"then, 
there  is  no  pleasing  some  people. 

Another  genuine  "  fish"  story  is  the  following  : — "  One  of  the 
most  interesting  phosphorescent  fishes  is  the  Chiasmodus,  a  fish 
that  attains  the  length  of  only  13  inches.  The  top  of  its  head 
is  the  principal  light-giving  organ,  and  its  fins  gleam  with 
phosphorescent  light.  It  is  not  alone  remarkable  as  a  light- 
giver.  It  has  a  jaw  so  arranged  that  it  can  seize  fish  twice  its 
own  size  and  easily  swallow  them.  Its  stomach  has  the  elastic 
quality  of  India  rubber.  It  stretches  to  enormous  proportions, 
and  appears  like  a  great  transparent  balloon  hanging  under  the 
fish  and  containing  its  prey," 


Now,  after  reading  the  above  stories,  will  any  unprejudiced 
reader  remain  long  of  the  opinion  that  science  is  behind  western 
journalism  ?  It  is  a  toss  up  which  is  the  more  veracious  and 
trustworthy.  We  shall  have  to  wait,  however,  till  the  Christmas 
crop  of  snake,  sea-serpent,  and  fish  stories  are  gathered  from 
the  American  press  before  we  can  pass  a  final  judgment. 

Eric. 


LE  PAUVRE  HOMME  ! 

Scene  : — Chateau  Blue-Beard. 

Time  .-—Shortly  before  the  entrance  of  the  Two  Brothers. 

Mr.  le  Comte  de  Barbe-bleue  loquitur. — When  is  a  man  going 
to  have  peace  and  quietness  !  I  am  getting  to  detest  these 
family  scenes.  Women  never  are  calm  in  emergencies. 
There's  Zuleika  crying  like  mad  in  the  next  room  and  of  course 
Ann  is  boo- booing  to  keep  her  company.  They  ought  to  know 
if  there's  one  thing  I  simply  cannot  bear  it's  a  woman  crying. 
It  just  shatters  my  nerves.  But  they  never  did  consider  my 
feelings.  It's  most  annoying  to  have  them  go  on  like  that.  I 
do  so  like  quiet,  and  I  had  begun  to  think  that  Zulie  was  going  to 
behave  like  a  sensible  girl,  and  be  resigned  and  all  that  

And  there  she  is  talking  to  Ann  in  such  an  excited  way. 
.  .  .  .  Poor  Ann  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  her.  It  will  be  such 
a  loss  !  She  will  be  sure  to  miss  her  dear  sister  very  much  ! 
They  always  did  seem  so  fond  of  one  another.  But  it's  all  her 
fault.  I  told  her  in  time,  but  she  wouldn't  take  advice.  If  she 
only  had  moderated  her  feelings  and  pursued  the  proper  path 
all  would  have  been  different.  How  much  longer  I  wonder  am 
I  to  be  tormented  by  the  idle  curiosity  of  woman  

And  they're  all  alike !  There  was  little  Selima.  How  fond 
she  was  of  me  to  be  sure  !  What  pretty  white  hands  she  had  ! 
I  hoped  I  had  found  happiness  at  last  till  that  evening  I  came 
home  and  found  her  at  the  wash-stand  with  her  hand  all  nasty 
and  red.    How  she  trembled  to  be  sure,  and  I  was  so  tired  !  It 

was  such  an  exertion  to    ...    .    remove  her  

And  there  was  Zorah  with  her  black  eyes,  and — 

But  I  wonder  why  Zulie  has  stopped  crying  and  who  Ann  is 
calling  to,  out  of  the  window.    What  an  unladylike  action  ! 

What  a  thundering  knock  at  the  front  door  !  Heavens  !  what 
a  crash  !  !  The  door  is  down  !  That  wretch  Ann  must  have 
sent  word  to  her  precious  brothers.  But  I  shall  permit  of  no 
family  interference  in  my  domestic  arrangements.  Where's  my 
best  scimitar  !  !  I'll  just  step  in  and  .  .  .  see  Zuleika  and 
then  I'll  he  ready  to  receive  her  gentlemanly  brothers.  The 
idea  of  coming  into  my  house  like  this  !  It's  the  most  exces- 
sive piece  of  impertinence.  .  .  .  I  really  beg  your  pardon 
gentlemen,  but  to  what  may  I  ascribe  the  honor  of  this  visit  ? 

BoHEMIEN. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Brandram's  readings  on  Friday  evening,  the  Society 
met  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last  in  Moss  Hall  at  5  p.m.  Mr.  D. 
McKay,  ist  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  The  principal  business  before  the  meeting  was  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Reader,  Essayist,  and  Speakers  for  the  next  Public. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  represent  the  Society  on  the 
12th  of  December  next  :— Reader,  Mr.  C.  C  Owen  ;  Essayist,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Vickers ;  Speakers,  Messrs.  Weir,  Collins,  Roche,  and  Hunter, 

■Vfr.  J.  G.  Holmes  moved  that  Mr.  Colm  Eraser,  a  member  of  the 
general  committee,  having  been  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, his  seat  be  declared  vacant. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Duff  rose  to  a  point  of  order  regarding  the  irregularity  of 
the  whole  proceedings. 

The  chairman,  on  the  motion  bemg  made,  refused  to  read  it  from  the 
chair  or  to  put  it.  Mr.  Holmes  then  put  his  own  -motion,  which  was 
carried.  The  constitutionality  of  the  proceedings  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  will  likely  be  brought  up  again  at  the 
next  meeting. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  Moss  Hall  was  comfortably  filled.  After 
the  usual  opening  exercises,  Mr.  John  Crawford  addressed  the 
meeting,  taking  for  his  subject,  the  parable  of  the  talents  as  found 
in  Matt.  xxv.  The  speaker  spoke  first  of  the  basis  ot  division, 
which  was  the  ability  of  the  servants.  The  master  having  ascer- 
tained the  business  capacity  of  each,  bestowed  gifts  in  accordance 
with  that  capacity.  The  second  thought  was  the  reason  for  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  talents.  Any  association  in  order  to 
do  eflfective  work  must  contain  varied  talent.  A  railway  company 
would  not  be  a  success  if  all  were  directors.  This  varied  talent 
is  just  as  essential  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Lastly  as  to  the  use 
made  of  the  talents,  all  that  is  required  of  any  one  is  a  right  use 
of  what  is  givin.  The  sin  of  the  man  who  had  only  one  talent  lays 
not  in  his  having  squandered  it,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that  he 
neglected  to  use  it. 

Mr.  McLeod  drew  attention  to  the  man  of  one  talent.  Had  he 
been  faithful  to  his  trust  he  would  undoubtedly  have  received  a 
like  commendation  with  the  others. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hamilton  gave  utterance  to  the  practical  thought, 
that,  if  we  use  what  opportunities  we  have  of  bringing  souls  to 
Christ,  other  opportunities  will  soon  be  afforded  us. 

Messrs.  Owen,  Garside,  Doherty,  Talbot  and  Graham  followed 
with  brief  practical  addresses. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  next  Thursday  a  business  meeting 
will  be  held,  when  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  Easter  term 
will  be  received. 


"  Does  not  Wisdom  cry  ?  "  What  does  this  wisdom  teach  ? 
Listen  to  His  voice  and  hear  Him  say  in  tones  of  authority  : 
•'  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God."  You  possess  natural  lite. 
Seek  spiritual  life.  You  have  been  born  into  this  natural  world. 
Seek  the  new  birth  into  the  spiritual  world. 

Hear  Him  again  !  "  Build  your  house  upon  a  rock  !  "  Let  your 
bright  hopes  have  a  solid  foundation  !  Hopes  founded  on  the 
world's  flattery  rest^on  sand.  Against  one  Rock  the  storms  of 
centuries  have  dashed>>in  vain.    Let  your  hopes  rest  on  Him  ! 

Once  more  He  speaks  !  ''  Keep  your  treasures  safe  from  moth  and 
rust  and  thieves  !  "  Fame,  wealth,  earthly  happiness  shall  quickly 
pass  away.  The  very  "  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll."    Labor,  then,  for  the  eternal,  the  satisfying  ! 


A  friendly  greeting  has  come  over  to  us,  and  to  all  American 
colleges,  from  far-distant  Ceylon.  Some  time  ago  Jaffna  college 
organized  an  Association  similar  to  our  own,  and  its  increasing 
efficiency  can  not  for  a  moment  be  questioned.  While  conven- 
tions draw  American  colleges  near  to  one  another,  we  fancy  this 
frfendly  salutation  from  "  Ceylon's  isle  "  is  the  preliminary  of  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  between  the  students  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  World.  The  cor.-sec.  says  he  would  highly  appre- 
ciate a  letter  from  any  of  our  Colleges.  His  name  is  Tampoo 
Hemphill. 

Apropos  to  foreign  communications,  we  have  written  to  Central 
India  to  a  University  graduate,  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  Chris- 
tian work  among  the  heathen,  asking  for  the  contribution  of  a 
paper  on  the  missionary  outlook  there.  If  our  request  is  acceded 
to,  the  letter  will  be  read  at  one  of  our  first  missionary  meetings 
next  term. 

Let  us  earnestly  hope  that  no  odium  will  ever  attach  itself  to 
our  Association  through  the  inconsistency  or  selfishness  of  any 
member.  We  call  it  inconsistency  for  any  student  to  engage  in 
both  prayer  and  profanity  ;  we  call  it  selfishness  for  him  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  reputation  of  Toronto  University  in  any  of  its 
Society  meetings  or  athletic  sports. 

A  lively  interest  is  manifested  from  all  quarters  in  our  proposed 
building.  The  subscription  list  has  been  opened  this  week,  and 
over  $800  has  already  been  subscribed.    Graduates,  prepare  ! 


THE  FORUM. 

The  usual  fortnightly  sitting  was  held  last  Saturday  night  in  Temper- 
ance Hall.  The  attendance  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  first  meeting, 
about  75  being  present. 

The  Premier,  Mr.  John  A.  Ferguson,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  B.  P. 
Stewart,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Hodgins  to  the  position  of  Speaker.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  Mr.  Hodgins  accepted  the  position,  briefly  thanking  the 
members  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  Secretary  of  State,  read  his  Chinese  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  in  a  speech  supporting  it  dealt  chiefly  with  the  history  of  the 
Station  in  the  fountries  affected  by  the  immigration. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Fenton,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  seconding  the  Bill, 
spoke  about  the  character  of  the  Chinese  and  the  importance  of  the 
issue  to  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Gibson,  Minister  of  Militia,  opposed  the  Bill  and  defended 
the  reputationof  the  Chinese,  especially  as  regards  their  military,  and 
showed  the  advantages  of  their  principles  of  government. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Garvin,  member  for  Yale,  B.C.,  dealt  with  the  question  as 
viewed  by  the  people  of  his  far-off  Province. 

Messrs.  McNamara  and  Boultbee  made  clever  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  maligned  race. 

Messrs.  Stratton,  Burritt,  and  Harrison  supported  the  Bill. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Premier  will,  at  the  next  sitting,  introduce  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  Imperial  Federation.  Notice  has  also  been  given  of  a  Bill  establish- 
ing prohibition. 

TJie  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  McMillan's  Hall,  corner  Yonge  and 
Gerrard  streets,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  6th  of  December. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  So- 
ciety, which  was  to  be  held  on  November  25,  was  postponed  till  Decem- 
ber 9,  in  consequence  of  Professor  Proctor's  lecture. 

Mr.  J.  Reid,  B.A.,  is  to  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Application  of  the 
roots  of  unity  to  some  problems." 

There  will  also  be  some  physical  experiments. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

A  German  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov. 
25th,  the  Vice-President  ,Mr.  Rowan,  in  the  chair. 

In  pursuance  of  his  notice,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hamilton  moved,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Shearer,  that  in  future  the  Club  hold  its  meetings  at  4:15  p.m.  on 
a  day  to  be  selected  by  the  committee.  Carried. 

The  chair  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  Squair,  B.A.,  who  acted  as  critic 
during  the  literary  part  of  the  programme.  Mr.  Macpherson  read  an 
essay  entitled  "  Footsteps  of  Genius."  Then  followed  readings  by 
Messrs.  Shearer  and  Chamberlain,  the  former  reading  a  selection  en- 
titled Schillerweihe,  which  was  well  received.  A  short  time  was  then 
taken  up  by  five-minute  speeches  on  favourite  German  authors,  after 
which  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  School  of  Practi- 
cal Science,  on  Wednesday,  26th  instant,  Mr.  McCallum,  B.A.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Geo.  Acheson,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Skeleton  of  the 
Pectoral  Limb."  Having  explained  the  structure  and  the  position  of 
the  various  bones  in  a  typical  limb,  as  found  in  the  Chelonia,  he  went  on 
to  point  out  the  various  changes  it  had  undergone  in  the  various  forms 
of  the  vertebrata,  and  described  at  some  length  the  primitive  structure  of 
the  fore  limb  as  seen  in  the  Dipnoi. 

He  then  showed  that  these  modifications — which  he  traced  to  the 
highest  forms — were  the  result  of  different  functions  th&t  this  limb  had 
to  perform,  and  said  that  these  changes  were  to  be  regarded  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  limb  in  animals  whose  locomotion  was  aquatic,  terres- 
trial and  aerial. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lennox  read  a  sequel  to  his  paper  of  last  week  on  the 
"  Tortion  of  the  Humerus."  He,  in  a  very  able  manner,  explained 
Gegenbaur's  and  Schmidt's  (Stuttgart)  theories  regarding  the  rotation 
and  musculature  of  the  limbs. 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  members  took  part. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Miller  was  appointed  2nd  year  representative  on  the  general 
committee. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  committee  that  it  was  desirable 
to  introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  programme  of  the  Society's  meetings, 
viz  :  debates  on  scientific  subjects.  A  discussion  on  this  suggestion  then 
took  place,  in  which  several  members  waimly  advocated  the  scheme. 

It  was  subsequently  moved,  and  carried,  that  at  the  next  meeting  the 
Theory  of  Descent  be  the  subject  for  debate. 

Mr.  T.  McKenzie,  B,A.,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Hall,  B.A.,  were  appointed 
leaders  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  McCallum  explained  some  experiments  recently  made  oh  the 
act  of  respiration  in  fishes,  and  described  the  function  of  a  certain  ap- 
pendage found  on  the  operculum  of  the  dog  fish. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

ROTTEN  ROW. 
The  Fourth  Year  Debating  Society  held  its  first  meeting  Wednesday. 
Professor  Proctor's  lecture  on  "  The  Great  Pyramid"  was  supple 
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merited  in  residence.  The  illustrations  in  the  second  house  were  par- 
ticularly fine. 

Initiati  Tirones  !  The  unusually  large  number  of  fourteen  Freshmen 
paid  their  respects  to  the  Grand  Mufti  on  Friday  night.  To  keep  up 
their  spirits  under  the  ordeal  the  seniors  supplied  music — ^a  hand  organ. 

The  annual  supper  of  the  K.  K.  K.  was  held  Saturday  night,  the 
Mufti  in  the  chair.  Among  the  toasts  were  "The  Grads,"  "The 
officers  of  the  K.  K.  K.,"  "The  Dean,"  etc.  The  Freshmen  showed 
their  joy  at  passing  initiation  with  the  loss  of  neither  life  nor  limb  by 
having  a  spread  in  their  President's  room  on  Monday. 


College  Xew^ 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Knox  College  yields  the  palm  to  McMaster  Hall  in  the  matter  of 
musical  instruments,  especially  the  smaller  varieties. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Faculty  the  theological  students  have 
been  granted  exemptions  from  lectures  on  Tuesday  next,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  privilege  of  attending  Mr.  Moody's  meetings. 

Last  week  a  few  football  practises  were  held  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
College.  It  was  rather  small  and  the  energies  of  the  players  accordingly 
somewhat  cramped.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  poetical  enthusiasm  ran 
very  high,  one  ardent  Freshman  going  so  far  as  to  burst  into  quota- 
tions from  Shakespeare. 

The  'Varsity  is  a  very  popular  journal  among  the  students, 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 
The  regular  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  was  held  last 
Friday  evening.  After  some  slight  changes  in  the  constitution  as  to 
membership  fees  and  power  of  voting,  the  programme  of  the  evening 
was  proceeded  with.  After  a  reading  by  Mr.  Lawlor,  a  debate  was  held 
on  the  following  resolution:  "That  Separate  Schools  would  be  benefi- 
cial for  the  Church  of  England."  Messrs.  Daniel  and  O'Meara  sup- 
ported the  affirmative  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Murphy  the  negative. 
The  vote  having  been  taken,  it  was  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  success  and  work  of  the  Students'  Mission  Society  in  connection 
with  the  College  is  steadily  increasing.  At  a  largely  attended  committee 
meeting,  held  last  Monday,  it  was  determined  to  add  two  places  to  the 
list  of  missions  now  served  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stone,  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Montreal,  is  expected  to  de- 
liver a  special  course  of  lectures  in  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity 
during  the  last  week  of  this  term. 


Scene — Elocution  Lecture. — Prof — "  Mr.  A.,  criticize  Mr.  B.'s  reading, 
if  you  please." 

Mr.  A. — "  Not  enough  'vitalized  significance.'  " 

(Consternation  at  Mr.  A.'s  erudition.) 
Prof — "I  see  some  gentleman  has  been  slandering  'vitalized  signifi- 
cance '  in  The  'Varsity." 

Discomfiture  of  Air.  A. 
Prof. — "Thou  art  the  man." 

Tremendous  applause. 

(But  he  wasn't.) 


Meeting  of  the  'ot. — The  'ot  'oXiVtov  held  a  Shakespeare  meeting 
on  Saturday  evening,  at  which  several  of  the  members  were  present. 
The  play  chosen  was  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  a  fine  rendering  of  this  well-known  play  was  given,  the  parts  of 
Shylock  and  Portia  being  exceedingly  well  done.  The  costumes  were 
appropriate  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  surroundings.  We  do 
not  remember,  however,  to  have  seen  a  ghost  in  this  play  betore  and 
think  it  was  rather  a  damper  on  the  latter  part  of  the  performance. 


The  Canadian  is  said  to  be  slow,  suspicious,  and  hard  to  do 
business  with  ;  but  in  his  treatment  of  the  great  questions  of  to- 
day he  is  making  a  record  that  places  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
as  a  reformer  of  abuses. — N.  Y.  Independent. 


The  men  who  achieve  great  things,  either  in  politics  or  com- 
merce, in  a  metropolis,  are  rarely  mer>  born  in  that  metropolis, 


It  is  the  province — the  fresh,  free  air  of  mountain  and  sea — -which 
send  their  vigorous  young  blood  to  do  and  dare  in  the  capital. — 
Acadetny. 


Oracles  were  among  the  earliest  organs  of  public  opinion.  In 
truth,  the  Delphic  oracle  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  serious 
newspaper  managed  by  a  cautious  editorial  committee  with  no 
principles  in  particular.  In  editing  an  oracle  it  was  then,  as  it 
still  is,  of  primary  importance  not  to  make  bad  mistakes. — Pro- 
fessor Jebb. 


"  When  the  tailor-poet  in  Kingsley's  well-known  story  (Alton 
Locke)  begins  to  exercise  his  gift  of  poetry,  a  practical-minded 
friend  tells  him  that  if  he  must  write  he  will  be  wise  to  write  about 
something  that  he  knows.  Some  of  our  young  poets  would  be 
seriously  hampered  by  such  advice  and  totally  silenced  by  such  a 
necessity  as  it  implies." — The  Academy. 


The  Spencerian  system  is  nothing  but  a  philosophy  of  epithets 
and  phrases,  introduced  and  carried  on  with  an  unrivalled  solemn- 
ity and  affectation  of  precision  of  style,  concealing  the  loosest 
reasoning  and  the  haziest  indefiniteness  on  every  point  except  the 
bare  dogmatic  negation  of  any  knowable  or  knowing  author  of  the 
universe. — The  Edinburgh  Review. 


Annexation  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  probable  event  of  the 
future  by  our  most  flighty  orators.  There  would  inevitably  be  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  acquisition  of  Canada  were  the  Dominion 
to  solicit  admission  ;  and  the  least  symptom  of  unwillingness  to 
join  us  would  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  would  favor  the 
acquisition  to  the  merest  handful.  No  wise  statesman  could  sup- 
port the  measure. — The  Atlantic. 

Judge  Tourgee's  Appeal  to  Caesar  is  an  appeal  to  the  American 
people  to  give  to  the  illiterate  South,  through  Congressional  legis- 
lation and  an  Executive  administration,  the  means  of  securing  a 
common  school  education.  Next  to  the  last  Census  (upon  which 
the  Appeal  is  based),  the  book  is  the  most  weighty,  stirring  and 
important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  national  future" 
that  has  been  made  since  the  Civil  War. — Ike  Boston  Literary 
World. 


'  Wilhelm  Meist^r '  is  not  the  most  attractive  nor  the  most 
perfect,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  Goethe's 
works,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  text  book  of  the  Goethian  philosophy 
.  .  .  .  Few  books  have  had  a  deeper  influence  upon  modern 
literature  than  this  famous  novel.  It  is  the  first  important  in- 
stance of  a  novel  which  deals  principally  and  on  a  large  scale  with 
opinions  or  views  ot  life.  It  has  been  the  model  upon  which  the 
novel  of  the  present  day  is  formed. — Professor  Seeley  m  The 
Con  tern porary. 

Balzac's  methods  were  not  those  of  M.  Alphonso  Daudet  and 
the  present  realistic  school  of  Parisian  fiction  writers ;  yet  not- 
withstanding his  prolixity,  his  coarse  sensuality  and  his  singular 
liking  for  hideously  abandoned  people,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  some  of  his  masterly  strength  and  virility  has  not  descended 
to  the  novelists  of  to-day.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  careful 
study  of  Balzac,  not  to  imitate  him,  but  to  profit  by  his  courage, 
his  faithfulness,  and  his  respect  for  details,  would  turn  our  younger 
novelists  into  a  more  desirable  field  with  a  wider  horizon  before 
them. — The  Atlantic. 


Commenting  on  the  fact  that  in  Cardinal  Newman's  college 
days,  all  Oxford  undergraduates,  whatever  their  character,  were 
compelled  by  the  college  rules  to  take  the  sacrament  regularly, 
the  New  York  Nation  says  : — "  There  is,  however,  really  no  more 
impropriety  in  compelling  an  irreverent  young  man  to  take  the 
communion,  no  matter  what  he  thinks  or  feels  about  it,  than  to 
attend  daily  public  prayers.  The  former  is  undoubtedly  more 
shocking  in  its  external  aspect,  but  both  are  acts  of  worship,  and 
to  anybody  who  remembers  what  religious  people  consider  wor- 
ship to  be,  there  can  be  no  difference  worth  mention  between 
compulsory  performance  in  one  case  and  in  the  other."  The 
'Varsity  commends  these  sensible  remarks  to  the  consideration  of 
those  individuals  who  cry  out  so  pertinaciously  for  "  official  "  re- 
ligion in  our  colleges. 


In  an  editorial  notice  of  a  recent  article  in  qjir  columns  the 
Chicago  Current,  that  brightest  of  weekly  journals,  says:— "Wi\- 
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liam  Houston  in  The  'Varsity  published  at  the  University  ol  To- 
ronto, joins  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  proper  aim  of  college 
journalism.  '  Why  should  not,'  he  asks,  '  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Eliot 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  truly  liberal  university  course  have  been 
first  given  to  the  world  in  a  representative  college  journal  instead 
of  in  an  address  at  a  rival  university,  afterwards  reprinted  as  a 
magazine  article  ?'  Mr.  Houston,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of 
ideas,  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  dozen  or  more  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  the  students  and  the  general  public  which  should 
be  treated  by  competent  writers  in  the  college  journals.  He  holds 
the  college  journal  to  be  just  the  place  for  their  discussion,  and 
he  believes  that  by  ignoring  them  it  fails  to  fulfil  one  of  its  most 
important  functions.  Mr.  Houston  hits  the  mark  exactly.  The 
consideration  by  professors  and  students  of  those  propositions  and 
reforms  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  progress  of  education 
would  most  certainly  tend  to  give  the  college  journal  a  dignity 
and  value  it  does  not  now,  except  in  some  instances,  possess. 
And  it  may  be  again  repeated  by  T/ie  Curre7it  that,  in  attending 
to  these  matters  the  college  journal  need  not  forego  the  publica- 
tion of  college  gossip,  news  and  humor." 


CSoi'i'e^poiideiide . 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  COURSE. 
To  the  Ediiorof  the  'Varsity. 

D3AR  Sir, — A  graduate  of  a  renowned  American  University 
visited  Toronto  last  summer,  and,  ot  course,  came  up  to  see  Uni- 
versity College  and  to  learn  something  of  its  past  history  and 
present  working.  It  was  my  privilege  to  aid  him  in  the  latter 
— with  all  the  requisite  details. 

He  expressed  much  surprise  on  hearing  of  the  very  small 
number  of  the  students  seeking  honors  in  Natural  Sciences  com- 
pared with  the  horde  in  Metaphysics  and  Classics,  and  mentioned 
the  striking  contrast  which  our  statistics  in  this  respect  would 
show  when  compared  with  those  of  many  leading  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  To  him,  he  said,  it  seemed  that  there  must  be 
a  radical  mistake  somewhere  :  in  fact,  either  the  plan  of  the 
course  or  the  work  of  instruction  must  be  totally  defective. 

Now,  these  remarks  appeared  to  me  then,  as  they  do  now,  to 
be  very  just;  let  us,  therefore,  examine  his  conclusions. 

Of  all  methods  of  intellectual  training  the  study  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
fascinating,  if  not  the  best.  Why  it  is,  therefore,  that  in  this 
the  "  First  University  of  Canada,"  so  small  a  percentage  (about 
10  per  cent.)  of  the  students  are  found  to  make  up  the  Honor 
Science  class,  may  well  claim  a  careful  investigation.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  work  of  instruction  is  deficient,  for  we  have  excellent 
laboratories,  unrivalled  apparatus  and,  above  all,  our  professors 
are  gentlemen  of  continental  reputation,  particularly  our  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  whose  fame  is  certainly  world- 
wide ;  we  must,  consequently,  look  to  the  flan  oj  the  course  for 
the  explanation  elsewhere  sought  in  vain. 

And  here  the  lover  of  nature,  the  lackadaisical  connoisseur  in 
mental  trades  and  the  scholarship  grinder,  alike  stand  aghast  at 
the  prospect. 

The  Natural  Science  course,  as  laid  down  in  the  University 
curriculum,  is  one  of  those  unique  fabrications  of  senatorial 
mysticism  so  admirably  calculated  to  astonish  and  overawe  the 
"  profanum  vulgus."  For  an  attentive  review  of  the  work 
reveals  the  fact  that  our  sapient  fathers  require  us  to  become 
accomplished  theoretical  and  practical  chemists,  biological 
(botanical,  zoological,  physiological,  palaeontological)  investi- 
gators, scientific  geologists,  metallurgic  analysts,  mathematical 
crystallographers,  and  expert  mineralogists,  or — or — never,  never 
to  don  the  ermine-bordered  hood  ! 

"It's  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  into  metaphysics"  was  the 
comment  of  a  defeated  aspirant  to  scientific  honors. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  students  in  the  course  who  like  more 
than  tivo  out  of  three  (or  really  four)  departments  of  the  work. 
Thus,  for  my  part,  I  find  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  very 
agreeable,  and  Geology  rather  interesting,  but  I  thoroughly 
dislike  Biology;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  a  mill-stone  tied  to  my  neck, 


and  threatens  from  year  to  year  to  engulf  me  in  the  perdition  of 
the  plucked. 

The  division  of  the  fourth  year  into  Mathematics  and  Physics 
was  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  said  against  the 
Mathematical  course  that  as  a  mental  discipline  it  is  very 
narrow  and  imperfect ;  no  such  charge  has  been  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Yet  the  very  men  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  their 
number,  did  not  hesitate  to  specialize  still  further  the  former 
course,  now,  even  when  three  projessors,  as  many  Fellows,  and  all 
the  students  unanimously  demand  it,  positively  refuse  to  budge 
from  the  old  routine  or  to  entertain  any  rational  scheme  of 
reform  in  the  Natural  Science  course.  True,  elementary 
science  has  been  niade  optional  at  junior  matriculation,  but 
surely  the  interests  of  students  now  in  the  University  have  as 
much  claim  on  the  notice  of  the  Senate  as  have  those  of  students 
about  to  come  in  the  future. 

Whilst,  as  Prof.  Ramsay  Wright  pointed  out  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Literary  Society  last  year,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  permits  a  student  to  graduate  in  any  one  of  five  sub- 
departments  of  Biology,  the  University  of  Toronto  doesn't  think 
the  whole  science  is  sufficient. 

The  appointment  of  three  new  members  of  the  Senate  this 
year  has  been  looked  upon  as  propitious  to  the  carrying  out  of 
much-needed  reform.  What  they  will  do  still  remains  to  be 
seen.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  are  watching  their  course 
of  action  with  deep  interest.  Members  of  the  Senate  whose 
scientific  attainments  may  consist  in  (1)  a  faint  recollection  of 
the  outline  of  Rcscoe's  primer,  and  (2)  a  dim  memory  of  having 
heard  a  popular  lecture  on  evolution  at  some  former  time,  in 
some  forgotten  place,  and  under  ill-remembered  circumstances, 
and  (3)  in  the  abihty  to  distinguish  between  native  gold  and 
sawdust,  these  gentlemen  are  the  ones  who  choose  to  ignore  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  the  professors  of  science  themselves, 
whose  life-study  it  is,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  course.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  professors  in  the  college,  being  asked 
by  an  anxious  student  when  he  thought  the  fourth  year  sciences 
might  be  divided  up  into  three  graduating  departments,  testily 
replied,  "  Not  much  before  the  present  Senate  are  all  dead,  I 
should  say  !"    Reqtdescant  in  pace. 

Francis  James  Roche. 

U.  C.  T.,  Nov.  24th,  1884. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  : 

Dear  Sir, — "  The  Society  is  dead,"  "  Party  has  killed  it." 
"  Let  us  organize  a  new  Society  that  will  be  literary  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  name." 

Such  remaiks  have  been  general  about  College  since.the  special 
meeting  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and,  what  is  worse,  every 
member  must  recognize  that  there  is  only  too  solid  a  foundation 
for  them. 

Go  back  over  the  past  four  weeks.    What  has  been  done  ? 

In  the  interest  of  the  Society  this, — one  essay,  three  readmgs, 
and  three  debates,  without  more  than  perhaps  one  speech  which 
showed  any  preparation. 

In  the  interests  of  Party  this — First  week,  election  of  Secre- 
tary of  Committees,  big  push.  Outside  Party  wins.  Second  week, 
election  of  Councillor  for  first  year,  great  excitement,  Inside  Party 
wins.  Third  week,  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  (as  viewed 
through  party  spectacles),  two  hundred  present,  perfect  furore  ; 
Outside  carries  the  day,  loud  and  prolonged  cheering.  Fourth 
week,  special  meeting  to  elect  essayist,  reader  and  speakers  for 
public  debate  ;  Inside  steals  a  march,  elects  four  out  of  six,  and 
proceeds  to  fresh  conquests.  The  Vice-President  leaves  the  chair  ; 
loud  talk,  violent  gesticulation,  hard  words,  — meeting  ends. 

Such  has  been  the  opening  work  of  the  year  in  the  Society,  a 
Society,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  tender  care  of  the  College 
Council  forbids  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  for  fear  of 
arousing  party  spirit.  They  perhaps  do  not  know  that  this  miser- 
able spirit  has  already  obliterated  every  manly  sentiment.  It 
turns  honest  discussion  into  *petty  squabbles,  it  nightly  tramples 
under  foot  even  ordinary  courtesy  to  our  President.  Loyaltj'  to 
the  Society  is  forgotten,  and  almost  individual  self-respect. 

Not  one  member  of  the  General  Committee,  except  our  Presi- 
dent, dare  say  that  he  occupies  his  position  by  the  honorable 
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suffrage  of  the  Society,  and  not  one,  I  believe,  will  say  that  he 
considers  it  any  honor  ;  and  lastly,  we  disregard  our  duty  to  the 
public  by  selecting  its  entertainers  upon  purely  party  lines. 

But  it  is  no  use,  nor  is  it  now  a  time  to  expatiate  on 
the  development  of  the  wretched  spirit  that  like  a  cancer  has 
eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  Society.  Enough  to  know  that  its 
hideous  form  is  even  now  bending  over  the  body  it  has  stricken, 
ready  to  crush  out  the  last  spark  of  life. 

Yet  I  believe  there  is  time  for  a  rescue  if  it  be  done  quickly. 
Let  our  President  exert  his  influence  and  his  authority  strenu- 
ously and  sternly,  if  necessary.  Let  him  once  and  for  all  for- 
bid every  reference  to  party  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and 
insist  unflinchingly  upon  uniform  observance  of  the  rule. 

Let  him  use  every  endeavor,  and  invite  his  Committee  to  co- 
operate in  once  more  arousing  interest  in  the  literary  work  of 
the  Society. 

In  all  he  will  have  the  support,  I  believe,  of  a  great  majority. 
The  old-time  loyalty  is  not  dead.  It  has  been  thrust  aside  by  a 
spirit  which  has  proved  as  unworthy  the  members  as  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  Society. 

Now  is  the  crisis  which  discovers  the  real  motives  of  men's 
minds.  I  look  to  the  issue  with  confidence  that  there  will  be 
found  on  every  hand  men,  actuated  by  the  highest  principles, 
true,  loyal  men,  who,  if  necessary,  can  forget  party  and  personal 
feelings,  and  lend  a  strong  arm  to  the  work. 

Let  the  President  but  call  to  man  the  life-boat,  the  whole  So- 
ciety will  respond.  Onlooker. 

THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity:  — 

Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  last  week  regretted  that  the 
scientific  and  literary  course  to  be  given  in  Convocation  Hall  was 
not  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Literary  Society.  I 
agree  with  him  fully,  and  as  a  member  of  that  body  I  protest 
against  handing  over  the  reputation  of  our  Society  in  future  to  be 
speculated  upon  by  clever  adventurers.  In  this  case  the  course 
was  so  skillfully  advertised  as  to  give  many  the  impression  that 
the  Literary  Society  was  conducting  it.  The  professors  of  the 
various  city  colleges  were  invited  specially,  only  to  meet  with  in- 
dignity when  they  entered  the  hall.  I  ask  the  general  committee 
if  they  consider  that  this  is  the  way  our  professors  should  be 
treated  in  their  own  College  in  an  entertainment  "  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society."  I  know  of  nothing  more  fitted  to 
damage  the  good  name  of  our  Society  than  such  a  proceeding  as 
this.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  care  will  be  exercised  by  the 
committee  in  such  matters  in  the  future. 

Yours,  D. 


"  The  ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  in  the  East  a  very  fleet, 
spirited,  and  beautiful  creature,  and  is  held  there  in  high  and  jtist 
esteem." — Lord  Beaconsfield.    Levant,  then,  Freshie  ! 

The  feelings  of  a  third  year  man  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described,  who,  with  the  idea  of  escape  from  Christmas  examin  a 
tions  before  his  mind,  saluted  with  a  graceful  yet  very  humble 
"  Circle  of  the  christy  "  a  fatherly  looking  freshman,  mistaking 
him  for  a  certain  college  lecturer. 

Our  Book  Review  (continued). 

"  Hallam's  Constitutional,"  (from  Hide  Park  to  the  Public  Li 
brary  and  back,)  by  a  Bane-ful  Day-vis-itor. 

"  Harker's  Report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Bank,  with 
Strathspey  accompaniment." 

"  Wine,  Women  and  Song."  by  Charles  Mallem  Muldooney, 
M.D.  Toronto  :  Williamson  &  Co. 


Some  fitty  students  were  returning  from  the  Forum  last  Satur- 
day evening,  and  were,  of  course,  singing.  One  of  '  the  finest ' 
followed  them  at  a  respectful  distance  till  the  number  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  lour.  Then  the  valiant  peeler  plucked  up  heart  and 
defiantly  told  them  to  stop,  or  he-  would  '  run  them  in.'  One 
gentleman  who  smiled  at  the  audacity  of  the  'cop  '  was  told  to 
stop  grinning  or  he  would  be  arrested  !  Students'  rights  are  being 
curtailed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, if  one  cannot  smile  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  being  '  run  in.'  Probably  the  police 
force  think  a  student  may  '  smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.' 


IN  ME  MORI  AM. 

EIGHT  HON.  HENKY  FAWCETT,     OB.  MDCCCLXXXIV. 

"  After  the  weary  darkness  cometh  light," 

How  bright  the  light  and  welcome,  who  can  know, 

Save  thou,  whose  eyes,  long  sealed,  long  for  the  light, 

Surpassing  earthly  brilliance,  that  alone 

Can  break  the  seals  that  lock  the  darkness  in  ! 

Full  well  he  carved  his  way,  and  patiently, 

Though  with  the  burden  of  his  cecity, 

A  weaker  might  have  stumbled,  and  have  cried  : 

"  The  way  grows  darker,  as  I  onward  move 

Through  labyrinthine  paths,  it  seems  to  me  ; 

0  better  far  to  rest  upon  the  way. 

And  cease  to  struggle  vainly ;  better  far 

To  sleep  the  long,  last  sleep,  than  on  the  way 

To  stumble,  sinking  sadly  in  a  task 

Too  great  for  me  thus  feeble  !"    But  not  thus 

He  spoke,  whose  finely-tempered  mind  and  keen 

Sought  issues  higher  than  are  found  in  sense  ; 

With  patient  strength,  heroical,  he  built 

His  life-work  on  a  structure  passing  fair 

Of  kindliness  and  sweet  unselfishness. 

And  England  on  her  noble  honor-roll 

Delights  to  place  him  with  her  glorious  ones 

Whose  names  are  deep  enshrined  in  English  hearts. 


Oshawa. 


— M.  E.  H. 


LESE-MAJESTE. 

Treason  !    Treason !    Tve  committed 
Treason  black  'gainst  royalty  ; 
For  one  moment  I  ceased  thinking, 

Sweet  my  Queen,  this  noon,  of  thee. 

Black  my  crime  is,  but  Tm  punished. 
Nothing  ivorse  can  art  devise. 
Ah!  Tm  banished  from  her  'presence. 

And  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes. 


-BOHEMIEN. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  .Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Sireet 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  November  the  30th,  1884  : — 
"  PURGATORY." 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
FELLOWSHIP    IN  CHEMISTRY. 
Applications  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  for  the  Fel- 
lowship in  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  which  will  be  vacant 
at  Christmas. 

WILLIAM  DALE,  College  Registrar. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Tti©  L©a.d.ing  Bscrt>©i»  of  Yong©  Street. 

4«9  YONGE  STREET,  OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 

THE   STUDENTS  CORNER. 
SHATTER    &  JEFFREY, 

Dispensirg  Chemists,  cor-  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


GlaUB  HOTELr^  416  YONGB  ST. 

V.   T.    BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Winee.  Liquors  and  Cigars 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mmu/acturers  ^/le  /X/ier^raOes  of (UgareUes 
ami  s/rw/citi^  Maocos,  0,w populoi^/Or/znctof 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  niucte  /ro7?i  a  mre^^aficl/  ci7s^l€/  ;iodacco^ 
]ci^ar€tie^^  Beware  or  Imitatlosis. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  a  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overslioes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER. 

186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Queen. 


186. 


J.  BRUCE, 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

KS"  No  extra  charge  made  for  ihis  superior  style. 

Studio-  293  YONG-E  St. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


^-ELLK  k  MOORE^ 


Successors  to  Lovell  Bros., 


39  k  41  Melinda  Street,  Toronto, 


All  kinds  of  Book  and  .Job  Printing  executed  with  promptness 
and  care,  and  at  moderate  prices.        Estimates  supplied. 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

ii8    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  mof  t  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


Caterer  and  Conftciioner.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

244  Yonge  Street. 


Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Mannfacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

IS*  Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases 

R.  7.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TORONTO. 
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^^o"W"s:E]XJXJ  Sz  nTjarcmsoisr, 

Importers  oJF  Book:s  and.  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -----    76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stocK  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

,    MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.                      A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -    -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  dkc. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

TX7E  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS' WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Fr6e  Of  ChafgC            prices  are  not  low^er  than  those  of  any 
wholesile  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

Genuine  Dimond,  set  In  BoUd  15  karet  Gold. 
I        Diamond  size  of  cut    Bins;  made  to  fit. 

S25.^^^S25,\    CHAS'.  STARK, 

^^^^^^r              S  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^mamt'''                        |      Importer,  Wholesale  aod  Kotail  Dealer  in 

r-^iri        <3nvpr  Watahes  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

°            Jrelf  foT(>ur^^^^                       coatainuig  over  800  illustraHons  of  all  the 
J                 latest  and  moHt  eleaant  designs. 

J.  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Oflice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

SHIRTS,  UNDEEWEAE,  COLLAES  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCAEFS  AND  TIES,    \      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                      (       All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAh       G  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

SiDecial  College  Discounts.  109  Yonge  Street^  Torontor 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand^ 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  gire  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

j        440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

By  buymg  where  you  will  jind  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
'  different  qualities. 

WM   EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Eeliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 

"       S.  IB.  "WI2SJ  IDI^TJD^, 

(Late  Loudon  and  Paris  House) 

31    KlIISrG  Ej^ST,   -   -  -   -  "Cr:PSTJk.IE.S. 

COMMUNION  WARE. 

vvplfham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Eleclro- 
Plated  Spo^n^^       Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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Professional  Qtarbs. 


McCABTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  <Sr  CREELMAN,  Barristers.  Solicicors.  &c.,  Temijle 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCartliv,  QC,  B.  B.  O.sler,  Q.C., 
John  HoskiD.  Q  C  Adam  B.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement. 
■Wallace  Neabitt. 


BLAKE,  KERB,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &e.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake.  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake.  Q.C. 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 


INGSFORD,  R.  E.,  Barrister.  Soliciter,  Notary,  &c.  Office— Freehold  BuUdings, 
corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 


a  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 31  Grosvenor  Strest,  Toronto.  tS-Tele- 
JT*  phone  communication. 


professional  Carbs. 

MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BARWIGK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLES- 
WOBTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  I'O  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks. 


\m  OWAT,  MACLKNNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
jJX  NEY  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  SoliciUrs,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Qliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  James  Mao  ennan,  Q.G.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Laiigton,  C.  W.  Thomiison. 


MULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
tors in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.   Office — South-west  corner  of  Ki»g 
and  Chmch  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 


B.BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.  Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to 
'    and  6  30  to  8  p.m. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE, 

BY   PROF^.    A.   H.    WELSH,  jyi.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  ^3.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  ihe  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  exp.-essed  in  language  that  would  do  credic  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  an  1  breathe  and  talk  with 
ns,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  Eoglish  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Coltrado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U.  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  ba  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.  ' 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 
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IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNI8HIN  GOODS. 

Sliirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  COR-  ELM  ST. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LANDo 

THE  ARCADE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

14  P00I4  Billiard  Tabk^.  with  all  the  latest  ijii'ioKiaeots. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


CHEISTY'S,  CAHEING 
TON'S  AND  WOODROW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


WRIGHT  &  CO. 

LATK  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

55  KING  STREET  EAST. 


HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALEK  IN 

Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YONaE  STREET. 


JOHN  MELLON. 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
'^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  SPADINA  AVENUE. 
Ouly  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


Go  to  COKES  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


FISMER'S    2SC    EXPRESS  LINE. 

53©  Yonge  Street, 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Railway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY.  . 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  communication  with  all  parts  of  city 

JOHM    MACDONALD  &^0^ 
IMPGRFERS, 
21,  28>  25,  27  Fronc  Street  TODAMTH 
28,  30,  32,  34  Weliington  St.     I  UHUIN  I  U, 

AND  21  MA.JOR  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


j^.  Pi.  TAYLOR, 

SHAVING  PARLOR, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET. 

Late  foreman  Rossin  Plouse  barber  shop. 
Special  Attention  to  Students- 
Three  First-Class  Barbers  Employed. 


YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

^11  kinds  cf  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORj^; 

^r^UTHERLAND'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge    Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  ail  kinds. 

The  Great  -Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Choice  Wines-  Liquors  d£  Gigai^s. 

CAER  H6w¥LL  hotel 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 
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GEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

>Iei'(5l|ki\t  ¥kilof^  &  f\obe>Ikbei^^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 
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The  Shakesperian  recitals  given  in  ConTOcation  Hall  by  Mr* 
Samuel  Brandram  were  a  genuine  treat.  The  recitation  of  the 
entire  play  of  Hamlet  was  an  almost  unprecedented  feat  of 
memory ;  but  the  correct  pourtrayal  of  each  of  the  various  char- 
acters in  the  play  showed  the  unmistakable  genius  of  the 
performer.  Mr.  Brandram,  despite  the  great  unsuitability  of  Con- 
vocation Hall,  drew  large  and  delighted  audiences  to  hear  him. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  bespeak  for  him  a  large  attendance  at 
his  recitals  in  Shaftesbury  Hall  next  week ;  but  we  very  cordial- 
ly wish  him  a  pleasant  and  profitable  engagement. 


It  seems  to  be  the  rule  now-a-days  for  papers  and  periodicals 
generally  to  exert  themselves  unusually  about  Christmas-tide. 
It  would  never  do  if  a  high-class  journal  such  as  The  'Varsity 
were  to  be  behind  its  contemporaries  in  attractiveness  during 
tbe  holiday  season.  Therefore,  by  general  consent,  it  has  been 
thought  desirable  to  issue  a  Christmast  number  on  or  about  the 
25th  of  December.  The  proposed  issue  will  probably  contain 
12  pages  of  purely  literary  matter — prose  and  verse.  We  might 
state  that  it  will  bear  no  resemblance  to  its  predecessor 
of  1883.  All  the  articles  will  be  signed,  and  will  deal  with  a 
variety  of  topics,  not  necessarily  dealing  with  winter  or  Christ- 
mas, but  none  the  less  suitalDle  for  the  season.  We  have 
assurances  of  assistance  from  several  of  those  who  have  laid 
the  'Varsity  under  obligations  in  the  past,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  a  partial  table  of  contents  in  our  next  issue.  We  appeal 
to  undergraduates  especially  for  support.  Contributions  are 
solicited  from  them,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  respond  in  a 
liberal  manner.  All  MS.  intended  for  insertion  in  the  (]hrist- 
mas  number  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  18th  of  that 
month. 


Several  of  t^he  County  Associations  of  Convocation  have  per- 
fected their  organization  for  this  year,  and  held  satisfactory 
initiatory  meetings.  The  last  heard  from  is  the  Middlesex  As- 
sociation, whose  members,  in  addition  to  showing  an  unusual 
interest  in  University  matters,  announce  the  intention  of  intro- 
ducing this  year  a  new  means  of  arousing  and  maintaining 
enthusiasm  among  themselves,  and  of  affording  an  opportunity 
for  co-operation  with  the  graduates  of  some  of  the  other  westeria 
counties  of  the  Province.  This  new  feature, — a  dinner,  to  be 
given  in  January  by  the  Middlesex  graduates, — cannot  fail  to 
be  productive  of  valuable  results.  Not  only  will  it  doubtless 
attain  the  immediate  object  sought,  which  is  avowedly  local, 
but  it  is,  as  well,  certain  to  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  local 
social  gatherings  throughout  the  Province  ;  for  the  practical 
experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  shown  little  difficulty  in 
the  stirring-up  of  our  graduates  to  a  proper  and  genuine  enthusi- 
asm, and  to  a  due  sense  of  their  privileges  and  responsibilities 
as  members  of  Convocation.  Feeling  this,  we  have  confidence 
in  predicting  for  the  new  departure  of  the  Middlesex  Association 
a  marked  success.  If  the  unanimity  which  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  meeting  which  decided  on  its  adoption  was  genuine, 
that  success  is  assured. 


We  are  assured  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Thomson  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  to  show  the  slightest  discourtesy  to  the  students 
and  professors  of  University  College  in  connection  with  the 
recent  entertainments  in  Convocation  Hall.  The  whole  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  an  unfortunate  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  ushers.  They  state  that  they 
supposed  that  professors  and  students  when  they  attended 
meetings  of  any  kind  in  Convocation  Hall  always  appeared  in 
academical  costumes.  We  are  informed,  moreover,  that  those 
students  who  were  known  personally  by  Mr.  Thomson's  as  such, 
and  also  those  who  wore  gowns,  were  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
hall.  It  is,  however, very  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  other  plan 
of  distinguishing  professors  and  students  from  the  general  public 
was  not  adopted-  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  have 
stationed  someone  at  the  door  who  could  have  recognized  them, 
and  the  exceedingly  disagreeable  experience  to  which  some  of 
them  were  subjected  on  account  of  this  neglect  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  supposition,  too,  that  persons  not  wearing  gowns 
and  yet  presenting  professors  and  students'  tickets  were  prima 
facu  not  students  or  professors,  was  unwarrantable. 


In  view  of  the  extreme  party  spirit  which  is  now,  unfortunate- 
ly, so  rampant  in  the  Literary  Society,  it  is  questionable  whether 
its  members  should  be  entrusted  with  the  serious  duty  of  select- 
ing those  who  are  to  represent  the  society  at  its  public  meetings. 
It  is  a  debatable  point  whether  or  not  the  General  Committee 
should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  selection.  It  is  plain  that 
some  other  way  of  appointing  the  Reader,  Essayist,  and  Speak- 
ers must  be  substituted  for  the  present  mode  of  election  by  ballot. 
One  point  we  wish  to  insist  on  most  strongly,  and  it  is  this  :  It 
is  not  right  to  place  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  Literary 
Society  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  never  given  evidence 
of  training  or  ability ;  or  who  have  never  even  ta'ien  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  ability  as  Eeaders,  Essayists,  or  Speak- 
ers at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society.  Now,  we  do  not  say 
that  gentlttmen  who  have  never  thus  come  before  the  society 
are  therefore  lacking  in  elocutionary,  literary,  or  forensic  power. 
Far  from  it.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  highly  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a  want  of  perception  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Committee,  that  the  aforementioned  members  have 
never  been  asked  to  assist  at  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society. 
The  general  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  this  :  That  it  is 
not  desirable  to  entrust  the  literary  reputation  of  the  society  to 
untried  men.  There  are  too  many  influences  at  work  under- 
mining the  usefulness  and  dignity  of  the  society.  Why  add 
another  probable  one  ? 


The  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  The 
'Varsity  is  not  independent  but  the  organ  of  a  particular  party. 
A  statement  to  this  effect  was  industriously  circulated  in  print 
a  short  time  ago  by  a  certain  interested  individual.  The  precious 
publication  which  contained  the  implication  may  be  seen  by  the 
curious  in  our  sanctum,  where  we  have  hung  it  up  in  terrorem  as 
the  wily  agriculturist  is  wont  to  do  with  the  predacious  crow, 
devourer  of  the  furrowed  corn.  Meanwhile  we  assure  our  read- 
ers that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report.  The  'Vaesity 
kuows  no  party.    It  is  the  endeavor  of  its  managers  to  make  it 
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as  -widely  representative  as  possible  of  the  whole  body  of  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  of  Toronto  University.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  staff  and  of  the  directorate  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  this  intention  will  be  fairly  carried  out.  Our  columns  are 
always  open  to  contributions  or  communications  from  our  read- 
ers of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  so  long  as  they  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  say  it  in  a  fairly  readable  manner.  We  assume 
neither  responsibility  nor  censorship  in  relation  thereto,  but 
allow  every  man's  word  to  speak  for  itself,  and  are  therefore 
desirous  that  as  often  as  possible  our  contributors  and  corres- 
pondents would  allow  their  real  names  to  be  appended  to  their 
productions.  Thus  we  seek  to  reflect  University  opinion  as  a 
whole,  and  not  at  all  our  own  views  concerning  it,  or  the  views 
of  one  party  or  another  in  the  University.  We  are  sure  that 
whatever  false  views  have  existed  in  any  minds  as  to  our  position 
in  this  regard  would  be  entirely  dissipated  by  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  The  'Varsity  itself  in  the  light  of  the  above  obser- 
vations. 


Whether  students  wear  academical  gowns  or  not  is  surely  a 
small  matter  to  all  sensible  people.    But  with  that  strange  per- 
versity which  so  often  characterizes  those  who  should  know  better, 
the  faculty  of  Laval  University  attempted  to  force  on  their  stu- 
dents a  costume  obnoxious  to  some  of  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  institution  has  been  imperilled  by 
the  organized  resistance  of  the  students.    It  is  said  that  at 
length  the  faculty  have  yielded,  and  gowns  will  not  be  worn. 
The  authorities  at  Queen's  College  also  have  issued  a  proclama- 
tion threatening  certain  pains  and  penalties  to  students  not 
wearing   gowns.  _    The  Queens's  College  Journal    in    a  no- 
ticeably   obsequious    article    endorses    the    action    of  the 
faculty  and  puts  forth  certain  alleged  reasons  therefor.    For  ! 
ourselves  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  is  a  ground  of  as-  '[ 
tonishment  to  us  how  men  whose  professed  duty  it  is  to  develop 
the  minds  of  others  can  occupy  themselves  in  such  a  trifling 
business.    We  never  heard  of  a  thoroughly  earnest  and  success- 
ful professor  who  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  trivialities  that 
are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  tailors'  apprentices.  (We  beg  their 
pardon  !)  Students  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  discretion 
in  such  matters.    If  there  remains  any  longer  any  reason  for 
wearing  gowns,  that  reason  will  keep  vitality  in  the  custom.  But 
nothing  is  more  ludicrous  or  more  surely  destined  to  ignom- 
inious failure   than   any   attempt  to  continue  by  arbitrary' 
measures  a  custom  from  which  the  life  has  long  since  departed. ' 
We  commend  to  Queen's  and  Laval  the  example  of  University ' 
College,  where,  although  the  regulation  requiring  gowns  still  re-  ' 
mains  on  the  calendar,  the  good  sense  of  the  president  and  most 
of  the  professors  is  seen  in  allowing  the  students  to  do  as  they 
please  in  this  particular. 


The  question  whether  professors  should  sit  upon  University 
Examining  Boards  appears  to  be  again  coming  up  for  discus-  ' 
sion.    The  immense  influence  of  examinations  upon  the  mtel- ! 
lectual  life  and  progress  of  Ontario  is  not  in  general  properly  ! 
estimated.    Under  the  present  system  the  University  exami-  ' 
nations  determine  almost  entirely  the  nature  of  the  education  ; 
imparted  in  our  High  Schools,  and  through  these  that  of  the  i 
Public  Schools  also.    It  is  then  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  j 
that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  i 
University  examiners.    Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  this  j 
selection  have  two  great  difficulties  to  overcome.    There  are  few  I 
persons  ehgibie  for  the  position  who  have  the  requisite  ability 
to  act  as  examiners,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  are  un- 
willing to  accept  an  appointment  probably  because  of  the  in- 
sufficient remuneration  offered.    And  if  the  Senate  are  to  be 
precluded  from  making  some  of  the  appointments  from  the  Col- 
lege Faculty,  the  difficulty  will  be  much  increased.  Moreover, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  professors  should  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  position.    If  a  person  have  the  qualities  of  a  good 
professor,  he  will  probably  make  a  good  examiner  also.    But,  of 
course,  the  mere  fact  that  he  occupies  a  professor's  chair  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to 
be  chosen  as  an  examiner.    There  are  objections  against  con. 


stituting  the  Examining  Board  entirely  of  professors,  but  these 
of  course  do  not  warrant  their  exclusion  altogether.  Such  ex- 
clusion would  lead  immediately  and  directly  to  verj serious  evils. 
Examinations,  then,  instead  of  being  instruments  of  education 
and  supplementary  to  teaching,  would  usurp  a  jjosition  which 
does  not  belong  to  them  and  control  the  teaching.  College  pro- 
fessors would  degenerate  into  mere  "  coaches,"  and  instead  of  a 
system  of  liberal  education  we  should  have  a  system  of  cram, 
and  a  more  disastrous  intellectual  calamity  than  this  cannot  be 
conceived  as  befalling  any  country. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  THEIR  NARROWNESS. 

The  reader  will  recall  our  figure  of  the  mosaics  in  last  issue. 
The  mosaics  are  works  of  literature  ;  the  blocks  are  words  and 
individual  expressions,  and  their  form  is  the  simple  root-mean- 
ing of  words ;  Grieb  represents  book  assistance  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  light  and  atmosphere  are  that  inexpressible,  though 
emphatic  something  in  German  nature  and  modes  of  thought 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  German  forms  are  called  a  language 
as  distinguished  from  all  other  languages,  and  receive  a  genius 
— a  life  and  spirit  of  their  own. 

To  those  who  give  the  matter  any  serious  consideration  it  must 
be  evident  that  a  language  is  just  as  little  independent  of  this 
mental  light  and  atmosphere  as  ordinary  colors  are  indepen- 
dent of  Hght  in  the  physical  world.  Appreciation  of  German 
language-forms  implies  the  power  of  transferring  oneself  to 
this  German  light  and  atmosphere,  and  we  can  appreciate  the 
forms  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  examine  them  in  this 
creative  and  vivifying  medium.  Language  is  not  a  written 
thing  simply.  It  is  the  merest  accident  that  it  should  be  such 
at  all.  The  written  forms  serve  only  to  call  up  the  real  langu- 
age, which  lies  far  deeper  than  any  forms  can  reach.  They  are 
no  more  the  language  itself  than  a  fossil  skeleton  is  the  live 
mastodon ;  they  are  the  remains  of  what  once  was  an  existence 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer — nothing  more  ;  and  we,  the  readers, 
are  required  to  clothe  these  "  dead  bones"  afresh  and  breathe 
into  them  anew  their  breath  of  life ;  and  each  one  of  us  for  him- 
self. If  the  dead  forms  are  more  expressive  to  you  than  to  your 
neighbour,  it  is  because  you  inspire  more  vitality  into  them 
than  he  :  you  have  a  larger  fund  of  experiences  and  associations 
with  which  to  clothe  them.  You  may  fancy  that  all  the  beauty 
of  language  lies  in  the  forms  themselves,  because  these  are  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  thoughts  with  which  your  mind  is  occu- 
pied ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  these  depend 
entirely  upon  personal  associations  for  their  peculiar  force. 
Our  only  possible  conclusion,  then, is  that  the  only  language-forms 
which  are  language-forms — which  ?(.'«  can  in  any  sense  he  said  to 
know — are  those  which  are  directly  associated  ivith  our  personal 
experience. 

This  may  be  granted  ;  but  have  we  not  our  language  experi- 
ence in  English?  Is  it  not  a  simple  matter  to  give  our  experi- 
ences in  German  dress  ? 

We  have  our  store  of  English  experiences,  and  in  so  far  wo 
know  our  English  ;  but  to  those  who  have  caught  the  force  and 
truth  of  our  figure  of  the  mosaics  it  must  appear  absurd  to 
speak  of  clothing  English  ideas  in  German  dress,  or  of  observ- 
ing German  forms  in  an  English  light.  The  sum  total  of  Ger- 
man thoughts  and  feelings  may  equal  the  English  sum  total, 
but  individual  German  thoughts  and  feelings  do  not  coincide 
with  English  :  else  would  their  language  forms  coincide.  As  in 
the  mosaic  we  find  that  nearly  every  block  selected  from  one 
composition  exhibits  peculiar  projections  and  curves,  and 
especially  tints,  which  no  block — perhaps  no  number  of  blocks 
taken  from  the  other  composition  can  match,  so  do  we  find  with 
words  aad  expressions  in  language.  Germans  have  their  ex- 
periences and  associations  entirely  different  from  ours;  their 
language  is  and  always  must  be  the  outcome  of  these,  and  our 
only  way  to  their  language  is  through  their  experience. 

We  ail  know  that  in  commencing  the  study  of  a  language  we 
regard  each  word  as  a  clearly  marked  equivalent  of  one  or  more 
English  words,  and  that  at  our  next  m-eeting  with  that  particu- 
lar word  the  English  form  immediately  rises  in  our  mind  and 
suggests  the  idea.    The  ghost  of  the  English  word  haunts  the 
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foreign  skeleton  and  appears  before  us  the  insiant  we  approach 
it.  English  life  is  concealed  in  the  foreign  form,  and  nothing 
more.  Is  this  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  ?  It  would 
almost  be  uncharitable  not  to  call  it  snch,  for  where  is  the 
graduate  of  our  University  who  has  advanced  much  beyond  this 
stage  even  in  modern  languages  ?  But  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  it  cannot  be. 

Viewed  in  this  light  then,  the  third  object  becomes  rather 
visionary.  Enjoying  the  literature  may  be  a  worthy  object, but 
there  is  only  one  way  to  accomplish  it ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  young  ladies  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  to  the  proper  starting 
point ;  experience  is  their  basis  of  language,  only  they  fail  to 
carry  their  method  far  enough.  We  can  understand  a  work  of 
literature  only  when  we  thoroughly  understand  the  common 
every-day  forms  of  expression.  The  people's — the  so-called 
vulgar  idiom — is  the  vital  part  of  language.  It  is  not  only  the 
root  which  nourishes,  but  the  solid  trunk  which  raises  and  sup- 
ports the  graceful  branches  and  the  splendid  blossoms  and 
foliage  of  literature.  Pluck  the  blossoms  and  they  wither ; 
transplant  the  "root  and  in  due  time  it  will  bring  forth  leaves 
and  blossoms.  It  is  quite  possible  to  appropriate  a  few  collo- 
quial French  expressions  and  still  have  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  French ;  but  the  man  is  yet  to  be  found  who  has  a  pro- 
found or  even  a  satisfactory  working  knowledge  of  French  with- 
out the  collaquial. 

The  study  of  language  now  begins  to  assume  gigantic  propor" 
tions  ;  it  is  not  merely  a  learning  of  new  word-forms,  but  implied 
a  readjustment  of  the  whole  mental  vision.  Time — an  almost 
unlimited  time — it  must  take.  Only  as  we  live  our  experiences 
over  again  in  connection  with  a  foreign  language  does  our  know- 
ledge of  that  language  grow  ;  and  when  our  circle  of  such  ex- 
periences widens  until  its  circumference  coincides  with  that  of 
our  Englisii  circle,  we  shall  be  justified  in  comparing  our  know- 
ledge of  that  language  with  our  knowledge  of  English.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  it  will  require  as  many 
years  to  obtain  such  a  round  of  foreign  experiences  as  it  has 
taken  to  form  our  English  circle.  The  student,  in  the  light  of 
his  past  experiences,  could  place  himself  so  favourably,  and  so 
control  circumstances  that  a  few  years  would  suffice  to  repeat 
the  experiences  of  a  lifetime,  if  our  University  encouraged  him 
to  do  so  ;  but  unfortunately  it  discourages  true  language  study. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  say  that  books — grammars,  dictionaries  and 
texts — are  not  to  be  used.  What  we  do  say  is  that  they  are 
aids  to  study — but  aids  only.  The  living,  spoken  language  is 
the  grand  stand-by.  Books  suggest  or  confirm,  but  we  learn  and 
fjrow  in  the  presence  of  the  living. 

Need  we  now  ask  whether  the  study  of  languages  affords  op- 
portunity for  mental  training  ?  Who  will  presume  to  set  bounds 
to  its  possibilities  when  every  new  form  is  necessarily  a  subject 
for  comparison  ?  and  what  faculty  of  man  is  too  high  to  find 
unbounded  room  for  play,  and  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  in 
learning  to  distinguish  innumerable  tints  before  unknown  to 
him  ?  Not  only  is  the  course  of  study  we  have  indicated  the 
only  possible  one  with  the  literary  object  in  view,  but  it  is 
emphatically  the  one  which  affords  real  mental  culture.  Mental 
chanrie  of  standpoint  with  regard  to  every  thought  and  feeling  is  the 
one  essential  in  language  study  ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  circum- 
stance alone  that  the  stiuly  of  language  constitutes  a  real  study. 
Miss  this  entirely,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and  what  do  we 
gain  ?  Little  wonder  the  study  of  language  is  regarded  as  a 
narrow  one  ! 

Classical  students  are  fond  of  emphasizing  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  constant  comparison  and  transference  of  thought, 
and  rightly  so ;  but  would  some  classical  specialist  kindly 
inform  us  wherein  German  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Greek  ? 
For  our  own  part  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  German  properly 
studied  is  superior  to  Greek  or  another  dead  language,  inas- 
much as  the  light  and  atmosphere  peculiar  to  Greek  are  not 
available  to  the  same  extent  that  those  peculiar  to  German  are. 
In  other  words,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  place  ourselves  at  the 
precise  standpoints  from  which  the  Greek  regarded  his  language- 
forms. 

In  next  issue  we  shall  discuss  the  fourth  object  of  Modern 
Language  study — the  scientific  aspect  ot  the  question. 


THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  COURSE. 

The  letters  which  hare  appeared  recently  in  our  columns  on 
this  subject  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  particularly 
from  the  students  pursuing  the  course  in  Science.  As  these 
communications  express,  vre  believe,  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
and  important  body  of  our  undergraduates,  we  desire  to  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  question  in  discussion  really  resolves  itself  into  this : 
la  it  desirable  to  introduce  further  specialization  into  our 
curriculum  ?  Is  is  advisable  to  allow  students  to  take  an  Arts 
degree  without  having  a  comparatively  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  important  branches  of  Science?  We  propose  to  answer 
these  queries  fairly  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  in  the  Arts  course. 

In  this  connection  the  question  naturally  arises  :  Is  Science 
2)erse  properly  a  department  of  the  Arts  course  ?  We  cannot  think 
that  it  is.  But  of  this  more  will  be  said  presently.  We  venture 
to  surmise  that  to  a  large  number  of  people  the  term  '  Arts 
Course  '  conveys  the  idea  of  a  groundwork  of  Classics,  a  dash  of 
Mathematics,  a  smattering  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Languages,  and  a  fact  or 
two  about  the  general  principles  of  Science.  This  impression 
is  in  some  respects  correct.  Our  pass  course  for  a  degree  would 
bear  out  such  a  conception.  To  obtain  such  a  degree  requires, 
in  reality,  little  more  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  those 
branches  of  learning  which  are  usually  considered  worthy  of 
study  in  order  to  justify  a  claim  to  rank  as  an  educated  man. 
That  a  successful  passing  of  the  four  annual  pass  examinations 
entitles  one  to  rank  as  an  educated  man,  does  not  of  necessity, 
follow.  It  depends — as  does  the  successful  acquirement  of  any 
knowledge — upon  the  personal  application  and  devotion  of  the 
individual  student  during  his  undergraduate  days. 

Can  we  say,  then,  that  a  student  who  graduates  in  any  one 
of  our  specialized  honor  departments  can  lay  claim  to  the  same 
distinction  as  an  ordinary  pass  student  who  has  touched  — 
though  lightly  it  is  true — upon  all  the  branches  of  polite  learn- 
ing? The  Senate  by  prescribing  certain  of  the  pass  subjects 
which  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  his  honor  work,  virtually 
says,  Yes.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion,  with  which  we 
cordially  agree,  is  in  the  affirmative  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  students  have  supplemented  their  own  specialized  reading 
by  acquainting  themselves  with  current  thought  on  the  principal 
branches  of  learning  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  usually 
called  a  liberal  education.  It  is  recognized  that  general  profici- 
ency— -in  its  widest  and  most  comprehensive  sense — is  im- 
possible; and  that  to  succeed  in  life  one  must  be  a  specialist. 
This  is,  we  think,  conceded  by  all.  If  we  admit  the  justice  and 
force  of  the  principle  of  specialization  at  all,  we  should  admit 
it  universally. 

We  have  gone  over  these  generalizations  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  essential  in  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  in  regard 
10  our  Scienc3  course.  We  are  assured  our  readers  will  grant 
the  correctness  of  our  views  thus  far.  Now,  if  we  agree  to  the 
principle  of  specialization,  we  must,  to  be  consistent,  follow  it 
out  to  its  natural  conclusion.  The  Senate  permitted  the  old 
department  of  Mathematics  to  be  divided  into  the  two  sub- 
departments  of  Pure  Mathematics  and  Physics.  The  wisdom 
of  this  course  cannot  be  doubted.  Who  can,  or  will,  have  the 
courage  to  say  that  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Geology,  are  not  as 
vast  and  important  branches  of  Science,  as  Pure  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  are  of  the  general  subject  which  we  vaguely  call 
mathematics.  We  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the  study  of  any  one 
of  the  three  sub-departmentsof  Science  which  we  have  indicated 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  of  more  surpassing  interest, 
than  is  the  exclusive  study  of  transcendental  Mathematics. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  Then,  if  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, and  Geology,  are  as  important  relatively  as  Pure  Mathe- 
matics, and  Physics,  why  let  a  student  graduate  in  either  of  the 
latter  and  deny  him  a  similar  privilege  as  regards  the  former  ? 
To  adopt  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other  principle  seems  to  us 
to  be  illogical  in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  few  years  after  the 
sub-division  of  the  department  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  there 
might  be  a  paucity  of  students  in  each  of  the  branches.  But 
this  would  only  be  temporary.  As  the  advantages  and  attractions 
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of  each  sub-department  became  known,  the  ranks  of  Science 
men  would  be  very  materially  augmented.  And  augmented,  be 
it  remembered,  by  those  who,  from  the  stimulus  thus  given  to 
work  out  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  unfettered  by 
heavy  additional  requirements  in  the  other  branches  of  Science, 
would  be  able  to  do  more  original  work,  and  while  earning 
praise  and  satisfaction  to  themselves,  would  add  materially  to 
the  reputation  and  standing  of  the  college. 

Why  not,  indeed,  establish  a  Faculty  of  Science,  and  allow 
students  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  regular  undergraduate  course — the 
whole  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  science  exclusive- 
ly ?  In  America,  those  who  attend  the  universities 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  like  their  English  cousins — persons  of 
leisure.  They  cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  four  years  at 
a  university.  They  have  no  time  for  a  post-graduate  course. 
Why  not  let  them  graduate  at  once  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  ? 
By  all  means  let  the  standard  be  as  high  as  in  other  graduating 
departments.  Surely  in  University  College,  Science  is  of  im- 
portance enough ;  and  surely  it  has  Professors  distinguished 
enough,  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  Faculty  of,  and  a  special 
graduating  department  in.  Science.  But  we  do  not  press  the 
point ;  we  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion. 

However,  we  have  confidence  that  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  will  be  remedied  in  time.  The  advance  and  im- 
portance of  Science  ;  the  vastness  of  the  field  which  it  covers  ; 
the  interest  attaching  to  its  study  ;  the  masterly  and  profound 
expositions  of  its  truths  which  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  ;  the  attractions  it  offers  for  indi- 
vidual research,  and  the  breadth  of  mental  view  thereby  ob- 
tained ;  all  these  give  Science  a  value  and  importance — extend- 
ing to  its  different  branches — which  will  have  to  be  recognized, 
sooner  or  later,  in  University  College,  if  she  hopes  to  retain  the 
position  she  now  holds,  of  being  the  exponent  aJnd  director  of 
the  highest  educational  thought  and  progress  in  this  Province. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  will  worthily  fulfil  the  expec- 
tations formed  of  her.  While  the  Senate  is  busy  with  the  details 
of  matriculation,  and  the  requirements  for  entering  University 
College,  let  it  not  lose  sight  of  the  interests  and  desires  of  those 
who  have  entered,  and  who  certainly  should  be  the  first  objects 
of  its  solicitude. 


cone-like  peak,  delicately  tinged  with  pink,  with  a  few  patches 
of  snow  on  it,  is  Victoria  Mountain  ;  and  how  appropriate  the 
name  of  Castle  Mountain  for  that  bold  group  of  towers  and 
turretted  battlements,  like  some  grand  old  feudal  castle  perched 
high  on  its  inaccessible  crag.  Further  on,  where  the  mountains 
get  gradually  lower,  is  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  then  comes 
the  long  unbroken  line  of  the  Livingstone  Kange,  all  in  deep 
shadow,  until  the  nearer  hills  intervene,  and  the  mountains  are 
hidden,  except  for  an  occasional  peak,  more  lofty  than  its 
fellows,  which  at  first  glance  seems  a  cloud,  just  above  the 
margin  of  the  hills. 

The  sun  sinks  lower,  and  the  light  becomes  fainter  and 
fainter,  until,  at  last,  darkness  settles  down.  Eeluctantly  I 
turn  away  from  the  window,  with  a  prayer,  that  these  glorious 
November  days  of  cloudless  skies,  cheerful  warmth,  with  their 
soft  fresh  winds  and  glorious  sunsets,  may  last  for  ever. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Fort  Macleod,  N.W.T.,  13th  Nov.,  1884. 


NOVEMBER  IN  ALBERTA. 

"  A  raw,  cold,  dreary,  November  day.  The  snow  covers  the 
prairie  for  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  over  the  flat  surface, 
with  a  shroud  of  white.  A  dark,  cloudy,  gray  sky  of  a  mono- 
tonous neutral  tint,  hangs  like  a  pall  above,  and  a  biting  north- 
ern blizzard,  which  drifts  the  fine  snow  before  it,  cuts  one  to 
the  inmost  core.  A  solitary  figure  struggles  through  the  snow- 
drifts vainly  striving  to  keep  warm,  under  buckskins  and  furs. 
What  a  miserable  lot  have  these  *  shivering  tenants  of  the  frigid 
zone !'  "  Yes,  my  friend,  very  carefully  drawn,  and  a  very 
pretty  fancy  picture  to  show  to  your  chums,  as  you  sit  with  a 
glass  of  hot  Fulton  &  Michie  7-year-old,  over  a  Residence  fire- 
place, and  listen  to  the  wind  howling  through  the  corridor,  or 
rattling  the  windows  of  the  "  Lightning  Express"  rooms  of  the 
third  story. 

I  prefer  sketching  from  nature  : — I  sit  at  the  open  windows 
and  look  towards  the  west.  The  Chinook  wind,  with  the  grate- 
ful mildness  of  the  Pacific  coast,  blows  gently  in  my  face.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  the  air  soft  and  warm,  and  the  sun  sets  behind 
the  purple  undulations  of  the  Porcupine  Hills,  and  the  sharp, 
ragged  peaks  of  the  mountains  are  clearly  defined  against  the 
golden  haze  in  the  west.  The  prairie  is  still  red  and  yellow 
and  brown  with  the  tints  of  autumn,  subdued  into  a  subtle 
harmony  as  they  merge  into  the  rich  purples  and  blues  of  the 
middle  distance.  The  whole  bathed  in  the  warm  light  of  the 
setting  sun  recalls  the  Indian-summer  evenings  of  our  old 
Canada. 

Yonder  mass  of  blue,  showing  blunt  and  square  over  the  rise 
in  the  prairie,  where  it  is  scorched  and  blackened  by  recent  fire, 
jooks  but  a  short  hour's  ride,  but  you  may  keep  it  in  sight  while 
jor  two  days  you  journey  on  your  sturdy  pony  to  the  south.  It 
•  s  Chief  Mountain,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana.    That  sharp, 


NOTICE. 

A  meeting  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  professors  and  lecturers  as  exami- 
ners will  be  held  in  Moss  Hall,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  4:30  p.m. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  28th 
ult.,  of  which,  owing  to  it  being  generally  understood  that  the 
meeting  of  that  evening  had  been  done  away  with,  no  space  was 
reserved  for  a  report  in  our  columns  of  last  week.  The  meeting 
had  been  called  to  hear  the  decision  of  the  President  <Sn  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  Tues- 
day previous.  The  President's  ruling  was  that  the  order  of  the 
committee  had  been  to  call  the  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  speakers,  etc.,  for  the  approaching  public  debate,  that 
the  neglect  to  state  on  the  bulletin  the  purpose  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  called  did  not  invalidate  the  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  any  other  business  had 
been  out  of  order. 


The  closing  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  last  evening,  at  8 
o'clock.  Not  more  than  fifteen  members  were  present  and  even  they 
appeared  anything  but  animated.  But  as  the  evening  advanced 
the  benches  filled  up,  interest  increased,  and  when  the  Society  ad- 
journed shortly  before  midnight  the  90  members  who  answered  roll- 
call  were  agreed  that  the  meeting  had  been  out  of  all  comparison 
the  best  of  the  year. 

The  President  occupied  the  chair,  having  by  his  side  Mr.  W. 
Macdonald,  M.A.,  who  was  president  in  1867  and  whose  presence 
lent  much  to  the  interest  of  the  evening.  Minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  were  given  : — 

By  Mr.  D.  J.  MacMurchy, — "  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Literary 
Society  having  rooms  in  the  proposed  Y.M.C.A.  building." 

By  Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin, — "  That  in  the  opinicm  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  the  true  development  of  Canada  lies  in  the  direction 
of  an  Independent  Nationality." 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter, — (i)  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Society  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  Speakers  and  Readers  fails 
to  secure  the  benefits  aimed  at,  and  should  be  abolished.  (2) 
That  tlie  money  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  So- 
ciety by  the  College  Council  might  with  great  advantage  be 
devoted  to  increased  prizes  for  essays.  (3)  That  the  College 
Council  be  respectfully  requested  to  give  t  heir  consent  to  such 
an  arrangement." 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Roche,  respecting  the  omission  from  the  College 
Prize  List  of  the  name  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Hodgins,  who  was  awarded 
the  Prize  for  College  Song. 

A  report  was  presented  from  the  General  Committee,  re 
commending  the  addition  of  the  following  names  to  form  the  Con 
versazione  Committee  : 

Graduates. — Prof.  Wright,  Messrs.  Kingsford,  Acheson,  Creel- 
man,  A.McMurchy, McPherson, Gordon, McKay,  Robinette, Bowes, 
McGillivray,  Mulvey,  Holmes,  Cane,  Frost. 

Fourth  Year. — Messrs.  Hamilton,  Irwin,  Irving,  Logan,  Hen- 
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derson,  McLeod,  DufF,  Preston,  Duff,  Collins,  Wilton,  Weir, 
Tolmie,  Muir,  McGeary,  Chisholm, 

Third  Year. — Messrs.  Cameron,  Owen,  Chambers,  Marshall, 
Needier,  Youell,  Thompson,  Martin,  Bradford,  Elliot,  Morphy, 
Clarke,  White. 

Second  Year. — Messrs.  Hardie,  Hunter,  Bruce,  Hodgins, 
Reddin,  Fere,  McArthur,  McOullough,  Aikens,  McMillan,  Kent, 
Fitzgerald,  and  Keeler. 

First  Year. — Messrs.  Gibson,  Hodges,  Jones,  Aikens,  Gale, 
Silverthorn,  and  Miller. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter  then  read  a  caretully  prepared  essay,  being 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  Indian  Chief 
Tecumseh.  It  abounded  in  rich  and  interesting  details,  and  was 
written  in  a  vigorous  and  excellent  style. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Baldwin  followed,  reading  extracts  from  Lamb's 
Dissertation  on  a  Roast  Pig,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Chisholm  rendered  a 
humorous  selection  entftled  "Jabberwock"  in  an  entertaining 
manner. 

A  motion  being  made  to  dispense  with  the  debate  owing  to 
absence  of  appointed  speakers,  an  interesting  discussion  arose  in 
which  the  selection  of  more  popular  subjects,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  formalities  of  cut-and-dried  debates  were  advocated. 

The  debate  was  then  taken  up,  subject  being,  "  the  relative 
merits  as  a  novelist  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Frost,  B.A.,  Short,  Mercer,  and  Waugh  maintaining  thesuperior- 
ity  of  the  former,  and  Messrs.  Reid,  Garvin,  and  McMurchy  that 
of  the  latter.  The  audience  decided  for  Dickens  by  a  majority  of 
one. 

The  committee  for  revision  of  invitation  list  to  the  public  de- 
bate presented  a  report  whicii  was  adopted  with  some  additions. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edgar  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Roche,  a 
vote  of  censure  on  The  'Varsity  for  the  criticism  passed  last  week 
on  Mr.  J.  F.  Thomson  for  his  crooked  dealings  with  tlie  Society 
in  the  matter  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Convocation 
Hall.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Society  was  solid  in  its  sup- 
port of  The  'Varsity's  position,  and  only  the  hasty  withdrawal  of 
the  motion  prevented  the  passing  of  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  McKay,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duff,  approving  of  the  action  of  The 
'Varsity  and  censuring  the  conduct  of  said  Mr.  Thomson.  The 
bad  taste  of  Mr.  Edgar,  the  treasurer  of  last  year,  in  attempting  to 
publicly  censure  his  successors  without,  as  he  acknowledged,  even 
enquiring  into  the  matter,  was  so  apparent  that  it  excited  univer- 
sal disgust.  By  true  business  effort  our  advertisements  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  by  honesty  of  purpose  in  criticising  what- 
ever needs  correction,  be  it  ever  so  high  or  belong  it  to  any 
person,  party  or  clique,  we  have  added  and  are  adding  to  our  sub- 
scribers. And  we  were  glad  to  see  our  efforts  thus  appreciated  by 
the  undergraduate  body. 

A  resolution  was  passed  appointing  Friday,  i6th  January,  for 
a  public  debate,  and  the  following  members  elected  to  take  part 
therein: — Essayist,  W.  M.  Logan  ;  Reader,  J.  J.  Elliott  ;  Speak- 
ers, L.  P.  Duff,  McKay,  Irwin,  Kyles. 

While  the  ballots  were  being  counted  Mr.  Macdonald  addressed 
the  Society  in  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  speech,  and 
one  that  was  delightfully  refreshing  after  the  lengthened  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening.  His  references  to  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Society  and  his  assurance  of  the  continued  though  perhaps  un- 
expressed interest  of  ex-ofiicers  and  graduates  generally  were  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  Every  member  joined  cordially  in  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Macdonald.  Hearty  cheers  were  given  for  the 
president  and  our  visitor,  and  the  last  meeting  of  1884  ended  by 
joining  hands  all  around  and  singing  lustily  the  song  of  "  Auld 

Ijang  Syne."   

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  average  attendance  for  this  term  at  our  regular  Thursday 
meeting  has  been  53,  but  this  week  there  was  a  sad  diminution  in 
numbers — only  about  23  in  attendance.  Searching  for  the  reason 
we  find  that  at  the  same  hour  Mr.  Moody  was  holding  a  special 
meeting  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  for  ministers  and  Divinity 
students. 

After  devotional  exercises  Mr.  T.  S.  Cole — the  well-known  sec- 
retary for  Canadian  Associations — gave  a  Bible  reading  on 
*'  Saved  from."  A  Christian  man  is  a  saved  man.  He  is  saved  from 
$in.  A  very  secondary  aspect  of  Christianity  is  salvation  from  the 
consequences  of  sin  :  the  primary  aspect  is  from  sin  itself.  The 
Christian  man  is  saved  from  wrath,  which  is  a  consequence  of  sin. 
"  God  hath  not  appofnted  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  So  writes  Paul.  Again  he  is 
saved  from  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  Also  he  is  saved 
from  judgment.  Here  he  drew  the  distinction  between  the  Judg- 
ment, and  standing  before  the  great  white  throne. 


At  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  remarks,  Mr.  Cole  cenveyed 
to  our  Association  a  friendly  greeting  from  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions of  both  Queen's  College  and  McGill.  He  said  the  Montreal 
students  heard  with  pleasure  of  our  proposed  Hall,  and  hoped  at 
no  distant  date  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Our  Association  is  neglectful  of  many  needful  things.  One  of 
the  most  needful  is  a  class  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  Ninety-four 
College  Associations  in  America  have  such  organizations,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  much  smaller  than  our  own  ;  e.g.,  one  in 
Alabama  has  a  total  membership  of  20,  one  in  Kansas  has  16,  one 
in  Vermont  has  11,  and  yet  each  sustains  a  class  for  Bible  study. 
At  last  we  propose  to  do  something.  When  the  Easter  term 
opens  a  class  will  be  organized  in  Moss  Hall  for  a  Sunday  meet- 
ing. Our  gatherings  will  be  quite  informal,  and  our  great  aim 
will  be  to  understand  the  letter  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  many 
centuries  ago. 

Of  the  articles  in  the  magazines  our  Association  has  i^laced  in 
the  Reading  Room,  perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  are 
found  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Revie^v.  Two  contri- 
butions in  the  last  number  will  well  reward  a  little  attention.  One  is 
on  the  "  Annexation  of  Heaven,"  and  the  other  treats  of  the  "  Re- 
ligious belief  of  Shakespeare."  Space  forbids  an  additional 
remark  about  them. 

Although  on  Monday  over  200  tickets  for  Mr.  Moody's  meetings 
were  procured  for  University  students  alone,  there  was  not  half  a 
dozen  left  for  distribution  on  Tuesday.  On  the  latter  day  the 
great  evangelist  referred  to  three  dark  days  he  spent  among 
students  in  the  old  country.  We  had  fondly  hoped  he  would 
spend  an  hour  or  so  with  some  of  our  Canadian  students,  but  our 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  However,  we  fancy  Mr. 
Moody  has  not  seen  the  last  ot  Toronto. 

Next  Thursday  the  topic  of  discussion  is  Andrew  bringfing  his 
brother  to  the  Master.  It  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  J.  McLeod. 
An  invitation  is  extended  to  every  student  to  be  present,  and  as  it 
is  the  last  meeting  for  the  term  we  hope  Moss  Hall  will  be  filled. 

TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 
The  third  public  meeting  of  the  League  vvas  held  in  Moss  Hall 
on  Monday  afternoon.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  president 
giving  a  short  report  of  the  progress  of  the  League  during  the 
past  year.  The  report  showed  a  total  membership  of  287,  as 
compared  with  last  year's  membership  of  208,  a  gain  of  33  per 
cent.;  18  pledges  have  been  returned  since  the  commencement, 
and  since  the  ist  of  October  go  new  members  have  joined,  85  of 
whom  have  taken  the  Total  Abstinence  pledge.  Of  the  287  mem- 
bers, 45  are  graduates  and  243  undergraduates,  262  are  total 
abstainers,  and  25  have  taken  the  moderate  pledge.  Of  last  year's 
208  members  183  were  total  abstainers,  and  25  had  taken  the 
modified  pledge.  The  total  abstainers  thus  show  a  gain  of  46  per 
cent.,  and  the  moderates  a  gain  of  nil. 

Prof.  Young  then  took  the  chair  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  M.A.,  gave  a  bright,  telling  address,  alluding  to 
the  great  growth  of  the  temperance  cause  in  England,  especially 
among  the  more  educated  classes.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  best  bat  of  Cambridge  and  the  stroke  of  the  Oxford  eight  were 
both  total  abstainers,  and  were  proud  to  have  it  known. 

Dr.  Oldright  then  made  a  very  instructive  speech  on  temperance 
as  seen  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  stating  the  bad  effects  of 
alcohol,  bothphysiologically  and  pathologically.  He  maintained 
the  efficacy  of  inebriate  asylums,  and  believed  in  the  enforced 
detention  of  confirmed  drunkards  therein. 

Mr.  J.  J.  McLaren,  Q.C.,  Solicitor  for  the  Scott  Act,  spoke  last. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  great  spread  of  temperance  ideas,  but  thought 
that  Canada  was  as  yet  ahead  of  England  in  that  respect.  Mr. 
McLaren  laid  great  stress  on  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  Jjrewers  as  to  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  substitution  of  beer  and  light 
wines  lor  ardent  spirits.  The  experiment,  he  said,  had  been  tried 
in  England  with  respect  to  beer  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  had 
been  proved  a  lamentable  failure.  As  to  the  non-injurious  effects 
of  light  wines  he  had  seen  as  degrading  drunkenness  in  Rome  and 
Naples  as  in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  President  of  the  League  took  the  chair,  when  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  speakers  was  moved  by  Mr.  McKay, 
and  carried  with  applause.  The  attendance  was  good,  at  least 
150  being  present. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 
A  well  attended  and  successful  English  meeting  was  held  Tues- 
day evening,  December  2nd,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  T.  Rowan,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.    After  disposing  of  the  business  part  ot  the 
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programme,  Mr.  C.  Whitham,  B.A.,  was  moved  into  the  chair 
and  presided  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Mr.  H.  T.  Hamilton 
then  gave  a  short  reading  from  Byron,  which  was  well  received 
and  well  rendered.  Mr.  J.  Squair,  B.A.,  then  delivered  a  most 
interesting  and  entertaining  essay  upon  the  study  of  literature. 
The  essay  will  appear  in  full  in  a  future  issue.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  essay,  Mr.  T.  Rowan  gave  a  recitation  entitled  "  The 
Polish  Boy,"  in  a  manner  that  won  for  him  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  A  discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  subject  of  defects 
in  the  modern  language  course.  The  debate  was  very  animated 
and  was  taken  part  in  by  all  the  members  present.  The  general 
tone  of  the  debate  was  that  the  present  modern  language  course 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  On  motion  of  H.  Chamberlain,  second- 
ed by  F.  F.  McPhersonf  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  T. 
Hamilton,  Blackstcck,  Rowan  and  the  mover  and  seconder  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  for  presentation  to  the  University 
Senate,  expressing  the  views  of  the  modern  language  students  on 
the  subject,  the  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  its 
next  meeting.  In  the  discussion  Messrs.  Hamilton,  McPherson, 
Rowan,  Elliot,  Ferguson,  Harley  and  others  took  part.  After  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  Messrs.  Squair  and 
Whetham  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  December  9th, 'at  4:15  p.m. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  resolved  to  free  himself  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  boarding-house  keepers,  came  into  Residence  last  week- 
There  is  now  only  one  vacant  room — a  pleasing  commentary  on 
the  present  management. 

The  second  year  table  has  a  new  waiter  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation seems  to  be  his  verdancy. 

The  freshman  who  took  up  his  bed  and  walked,  or  rather  walk- 
ed (down)  and  took  up  his  bed,  reports  the  weather  a  little 
too  damp  for  camping  out. 

There  used  to  be  some  talk  of  starting  "  the  Owls"  again. 
Will  the  matter  end  in  talk  ? 


THE  COMPANY. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  ex-members  of  the  University  Rifle  Corps, 
K  Coy.  Q.O.R.,  held  on  Thursday  evening,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  following  circular  to  all  ex-members  ol  the  Com- 
pany : — 

University  College,  Toronto, 

Dec.  4th,  1884. 

Dear  Sir: — For  the  past  16  years  there  has  always  been  a 
Challenge  Trophy  in  the  possession  of  the  University  Riflei;  for 
competition  at  their  annual  rifle  match. 

These  trophies  have  at  different  times  been  finally  won,  and  a 
meeting  of  ex-members  of  the  Company  was  called  on  the  above 
date  to  consider  the  best  means  of  providing  another  to  replace 
the  last. 

It  was  there  decided  to  give  all  ex-members  an  opportunity  of 
contributing  towards  this  object,  and  you  are  therefore  requested 
to  remit  to  the  undersigned,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  any 
amount  you  may  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  above  purpose. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  M.  Delamere,  Chairman. 

(Legislative  Assembly),  Toronto. 


Ocpii\ioi\^  dui¥ei\t  cir\d  Othei^wi^e. 


No  literary  critic,  in  his  service  of  the  public,  has  any  right  to 
separate  literature  and  morals,  any  more  than  an  art  critic  in  his 
service  of  the  public  has  any  right  to  separate  art  and  morals. 
Art  and  literature  considered  by  themselves  are  one  thing,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  public  good  they  are  quite  another.  We 
shall  never  pionounce  morally  bad  literature  good,  merely  because 
it  is  "  classical." — The  Literary  World. 


The  whole  enterprise  of  this  (American)  nation  is  not  illustrated 
by  a  thought  ;  it  is  not  warmed  by  a  sentiment  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  it  for  which  a  man  should  lay  down  his  life,  nor  even  his  gloves. 

.    .    .    .    To  have  done  anything  by  which  you  earned  money 

merely,  is  to  have  been  idle  and  worse  Money  might 

be  of  great  service  to  me,  but  the  difficulty  now  is  that  I  do  not 
improve  my  opportunities,  and  therefore  am  not  prepared  to  have 
ray  opportunities  increased. — Henry  David  Thoreau. 


When  we  consider  how  formidable  are  the  industrial,  social 
and  political  problems  with  which  the  next  generation  must  grap- 
ple .  .  .  we  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
offering  to  large  numbers  of  American  students  ample  facilities 
for  learning  all  that  is  known  of  economic  science.  There  can  be 
no  pretence  that  political  economy  is  an  easy  subject,  or  that  it 

affords  no  mental  discipline  It  is  by  far  the  most 

complex  and  difficult  of  the  sciences  of  which  modern  education 

has  to  take  account  Neither  can  it  be  justly  called 

a  material  or  utilitarian  subject ;  for  it  is  full  of  grave  moral 
problems,  and  deals  with  many  questions  of  public  honor  and 
duty. — President  Eliot. 


A  POEM  THAT  WALT  WHITMAN  NEVER  PUBLISHED. 

The  following  parody  on  Walt  Whitman's  "  poems"  is  decid- 
edly the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
It  appears  in  The  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys,  a  novel  by 
Richard  Grant  White,  the  well-known  Shakesperian  writer. 

Mr,  Washington  Adams,  who  is  being  passed  off  at  the  resi- 
dence of  an  English  nobleman  as  a  typical  American,  produces 
the  piece  out  of  his  pocket  as  "  one  that  Walt  Whitman's  never 
published  yet ;  but  I  kerry  it  around,"  he  says,  "  to  read  sorter 
b'tween  whiles." 

I  happify  myself, 

I  am  considerable  of  a  man.  I  am  some.  You  are  also  some.  We  all 
are  considerable  ;  all  are  some. 

Put  all  of  you  and  all  of  me  together  and  agitate  our  particles  by  rub- 
bing us  up  into  eternal  smash,  and  we  should  still  be  some.  No 
more  than  some,  but  no  less. 

Particularly  some,  some  particularly  ;  some  in  general,  generally  some  ; 
but  always  some,  without  mitigation  distinctly  some. 

O  eternal  circles,  O  squares,  O  triangles,  O  hypothenuses,  O  centres,  O 
circumferences,  diameters,  radiuses,  arcs,  sines,  co  sines,  tan- 
gents, parallelograms  and  p:irallelopipedons,  O  pipes  that  are 
not  parallel,  furnace  pipes,  sewer  pipes,  meerschaum  pipes, 
briarwood  pipes,  clay  pipes  ;  O  matches,  O  fire,  and  coal-scuttle 
and  shovel  and  tongs  and  fender,  and  ashes,  and  dust  and  dirt ! 

O  everything  !    O  nothing  ! 

O  myself!    O  yourself! 

0  my  eye  ! 

•       •       .       .        .  I 

1  tell  you  the  truth.    Salut ! 

I  am  not  to  be  bluffed  off.    No  sir  ! 

I  am  large,  hairy,  earthy,  smell  of  the  soil,  am  big  in  the  shoulders, 
narrow  in  the  flank,  strong  in  the  knees,  and  of  an  inquiring  and 
communicative  disposition. 

Also  instructive  in  my  propensities  ;  given  to  contemplation  ;  and  able 
to  lift  anything  that  is  not  too  heavy. 

Listen  to  me  and  I  will  do  you  good. 

Loafe  with  me  and  I  wili  do  you  better. 

And  if  any  man  gets  ahead  ot  me  he  will  find  me  after  him. 

Vale  ! 


i  We  received  recently  a  request  from  the  editor  of  the  Harvard 
j  Daily  Crimson  to  prepare  an  article  on  "  Football  in  Canada"  for 
i  publication  in  the  Crimson.  We  are  promised  in  return  a  contri- 
bution for  our  columns  on  "  Football  in  the  United  States."  We 
have  accepted  the  proposal  for  the  interchange  of  articles,  and 
hope  soon  to  present  to  our  readers  what  promises  to  be  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  a  very  popular  subject.  Meanwhile,  our 
horse  reporter  is  busy  working  up  our  side  of  the  case.  The 
editor  thus  concludes  his  letter  : — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
present  outlook  for  football  at  Harvard  is  very  discouraging. 
The  Faculty  are  much  opposed  to  the  game  as  at  present  played, 
and  threaten  to  stop  it  before  another  season  begins."  What  a 
nuisance  Faculties  are,  anyway  !  Why  can't  they  stick  to  their 
musty  old  text  books  and  let  sport  alone  !  The  editor  then  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  "  this  may  not  be  the]  last  of  the  interchanges 
between  us" — a  wish  which  we  most  cordially  echo. 

In  Mr.  Edmund  Yates'  "  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life,"  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again,  he  makes  the  following  re- 
ference to  the  Shakesperian  reciter  who  has  been  delighting  his 
audiences     in    Convocation    Hall   recently  : — "  In  the  second 
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amateur  pantomime,  Mr.  Bidwell's  place  as  Harlequin  was  filled 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Brandram,  now  so  well  known  as  an  exponent  of 
Shakespeare."  Certainlj^  not  an  inappropriate  beginning  to  a 
career,  the  object  of  which  is  the  portrayal  of  the  varied  crea- 
tions of  the  "myriad-minded"  Spakespeare. 


Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  last  week's  'Varsity  on 
the  Library,  the  assistants  have  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  "Russian  autocrat"  and  which  the  "pecuni- 
ous  Jew."  Impecunious  is  suggested  as  a  better  reading  in  the 
latter  case. 


By  the  unintentional  omission  of  a  sonnet  from  the  beginning 
of  the  article  on  that  subject  by  "  Pro  Grege,"  which  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  Nov.  15,  several  sentences  and  reterences  were 
rendered  meaningless.  We  apologize  to  our  contributor  for  the 
inadvertence. 


(ioi^i'e^cpoiideiide. 


PROFESSORS  AS  EXAMINERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The /Varsity  :  ' 

Sir, — I  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  call  a  general  meeting 
of  students  on  Thursday,  the  gth  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m., with  a  view  to 
petitioning  the  Senate  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  examiners 
from  college  lecturers,  fellows,  &c.  As  this  is  a  growing  evil  and 
threatens  to  assume  alarming  proportions,  a  large  and  thoroughly 
representative  gathering  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  graduates  be  invited  to  co-operate.  Every  graduate 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  University  would  doubtless  cheerfully 
assist  in  remedying  what  must  ultimately  result  in  serious  injury 
to  the  University.  Now  is  the  proper  time  for  such  a  movement. 
Let  the  Students  show  that  they  are  in  earnest.  W.  H. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  DEPARTMENT. 
To  the  Editor  oflYl^'Vk9SYX\. 

Sir, — From  a  leader  in  your  last  edition  I  see  evidences  of  a 
revival  of  the  abuse  of  Modern  Languages  as  a  department.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  controversialists  on  the  opposing  side  are 
somewhat  barren  of  legitimate  issue.  The  benefit  to  be  gained  by 
taking  a  '  language  course  '  presents  itself  somewhat  as  follows  : — 
We  obtain — 

(i,)  Possession  of  the  key  to  universal  knowledge — Language. 

(2.)  The  comprehension  of  the  thoughts  of  great  thinkers  and 
the  power  to  imitate  them  in  perspicuity  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction. 

(3.)  The  analysis  of  language  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  the  study 
of  linguistic  anatomy, — that  is  to  say,  language  departments — 
deal  with  what  is  the  outgrowth  of  Man  ;  other  departments, 
chiefly  with  the  less  contradictory  realities  of  Nature.  The  for- 
mer teach  us  to  unravel  the  complex  and  predict  the  uncertain, — 
the  latter  to  observe  the  regular  and  calmly  generalize.  The  diff- 
erence between  classics  and  moderns  is  the  same  as  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modern  history.  The  one  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  other.  It  is  for  the  average  student  to  consider  the 
educating  power  of  these  and  choose  accordingly,  not  being  led 
awav  by  philosophical  mysticism,  big  names  or  the  fanatical  ad- 
vocacy of  the  narrow-minded.  J.  H.  Burnham. 
Peterborough. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  =  Varsity:  — 

Dear  Sir, — I  would  heartily  echo  the  sentiments  of."  Onlooker" 
in  your  last  issue.  The  Society  has  evidently  forgotton  its  object, 
since  it  is  so  manifestly  neglecting  its  functions.  Time-honored 
Moss  Hall,  the  weekly  arena  ot  an  assemblage  supposed  to  "  en- 
courage literary  and  scientific  pursuits,"  is  quickly  degenerating 
into  a  pandemonium  of  party  spirits,  where  party  strife  and  elec- 
tion brawls  are  rehashed  and  served  up  to  the  unfortunate  mem- 
bers, will  or  nil.  Every  motion  that  is  brought  before  the  chair, 
whether  for  the  welfare  or  detriment  of  the  Society,  is  discussed  on 
a  party  platform. 

When  a  man  claims  freedom  of  speech  and  the  Society  uphold 
him  our  president  is  powerless,  who  then  is  to  blame  ?  Evidently 
the  leading  spirits  on  each  side,  who  in  their  open  discussion  of 


moot  and  party — foreign  questions  hurl  in  one  another's  faces  party 
slanders  and  bribery  and  corruption  accusations. 

In  a  Society  with  such  an  object  as  ours,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  party  spirit,  when  destruction  to  all  beneficial  organization  is 
its  only  issue. 

The  horrid  customs  of  which  both  parties  stand  accused  will 
never  be  crushed  by  a  weekly  airing  in  our  debating  hall.  The 
practice  of  public  speaking  will  be  indulged  in  only  by  those 
venturesome  members  who  will  strike  out  into  the  mire  of  party 
politics  and  fight  with  the  hand  of  sl^inder  and  mouth  of  corrup- 
tion their  own  fellow  members. 

The  public  who  periodically  grace  our  college  halls  will  cease 
attendance  on  assemblies  where  their  intellectual  nature,  far  from 
being  feasted,  is  almost  nauseated.  Above  all,  our  undergraduates 
will  take  no  further  interest  in  a  society  whose  only  programme 
is  uproar,  and  whose  whole  existence  is  for  party. 

Let  our  leaders  step  down  from  this  miserable  platform, 
reft  of  either  policy  or  the  Alma  Mater's  interest,  and  form  a 
society  which  will  faithfully  carry  out  its  objects  and  which  will 
Jive  for  the  good  of  its  members.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  :— 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave, to  heartily  subscribe  my  assent  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  your  last  week's  issue,  on  the  question  of 
the  library.  No  one  can  doubt  that  a  well-furnished  library  with 
regulations  suited  to  the  convenience  of  those  whom  it  is  supposed 
to  serve,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  a 
course  of  collegiate  education.  It  is  during  their  college  career 
that  men  must  lay  the  foundation  of  that  wide  reading  and  infor- 
mation which  are  essential  to  the  equipment  of  an  educated 
man.  It  is  then  that  they  must  form  their  tastes  and  habits  ot 
study.  It  is  then  that  they  have  time  to  roam  unrestrained  and 
at  leisure  over  fertile  and  fragrant  fields,  of  which  in  after  life,  they 
at  best  get  only  a  glimpse.  And  it  is  only  when  a  well-stocked 
and  carefully-selected  library  is  placed  easily  within  their  reach 
that  they  can  give  free  rein  to  their  inclinations. 

That  our  own  library  is  lacking  in  many  departments  in  the 
mere  matter  of  books  is  well-known.  The  difficulty  of  judicious 
selection  in  all  departments  is  certainly  great,  and  money  does  not 
flow  like  water  about  Toronto  University.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  respects  our  library  is  well  equipped.  As  a  collection 
of  general  literature,  it  leaves,  I  fancy,  little  to  be  desired.  It 
contains  no  doubt  a  multitude  of  readable  and  valuable  works  on 
subjects  whose  study  should  come  within  the  range  of  a  liberal 
education. 

Why  then  is  it,  that  so  few  undergraduates  make  use  of  it  except 
to  obtain  books  bearing  directly  on  curriculum  work.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  right  in  ascribing  this  state  of  affairs  to  the 
vexatious  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Library  Committee.  The 
whole  method  of  working  seems  to  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility. Undergraduates,  instead  of  being  encouraged  and  assisted, 
are  hampered  in  every  possible  way  in  the  use  of  books.  Our 
system  of  examinations  and  scholarships  seems  to  have  for  its 
deliberate  object  the  transformation  ol  spontaneous  minds  into 
mechanical  text-book  grinders.  The  Library  Committee  is  deter- 
mined to  facilitate  the  process,  and  impulses  to  wider  and  more 
genial  cultivation  are  met  by  ungracious  serving  and  calamitous 
fines.    With  thanks  for  space, 

Yours  &c., 

University  College,  Dec.  4th.  Reader. 


flk(5e-kux-S)kii|e^. 


Forty  young  ladies  are  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Harvard 
Annex  this  year. 

Of  eight  $200  scholarships  recently  awarded  at  Cornell,  four  went  to 
lady  students. 

The  ladies  of  the  Elmira  college  are  discussing  the  question  of 
*' Higher  Education  for  Men." 

The  Associate  Professor  in  Mathematics  and  the  Associate  Professor 
in  Botany  in  the  nev/  Bryu  Mawr  College  at  Philadelphia  are  women. 

The  new  university  at  Stockholm  has  established  a  professorship 
of  mathematics  expressly  for  a  woman.  This  is  Mrs.  Dr.  Sophie 
Kowalevski,  whose  paper  on  partial  differential  equations  was  recog- 
nized as  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  chair. 
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A  Chinese  girl,  Himg  King  Eng,  is  studying  English  branches  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  She  intends  to  become  a  doctor  for 
the  sake  of  the  women  of  her  own  country, 

Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  has  had  about  twenty  young  viromeu 
in  its  classes.  The  attempt  was  recently  made  to  have  the  doors 
closed  against  female  students  ;  bnt,  after  a  somewhat  exciting  contest, 
the  trustees  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6  have  decided  to  continue  the  policy 
of  Co-education. 

*   A  spunky  young  lady  at  Vassar 

Was  hailed  in  the  street  by  a  chasseur  : 
She  flung  a  brickbat, 
Which  upset  him,  and  that 
Was  the  last  time  he  wanted  to  sass  her. — Ex. 

Female  education  is  making  rapid  progress  in  India,  intelligent 
and  wealthy  natives  doing  much  to  advance  it.  A  Bombay  merchant 
has  lately  given  fifteen  thousand  rupees  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
girls'  school ;  and  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore  has  given  a  large  sum 
in  aid  of  female  medical  education. — Ex. 

October  22nd  last  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Irish  ed- 
ucation. On  that  day,  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland,  Irish  women  re- 
ceived degrees  in  the  Irish  Uuiversity,  Dublin.  The  robed  and  hooded 
ladies  were  cheered  to  the  echo  on  receiving  their  diplomas  from  the 
venerable  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Abercoru. 

Some  time  ago  the  Montreal  Witness,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
eleven  women  were  then  attending  the  lectures  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  McGill  College,  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  Mr.  D.  A. 
Smith's  donation,  argued  that  this  comparatively  large  number  was  an 
indication  of  the  preference  of  women  for  separate  instruction  when  it 
is  obtainable.  The  validity  of  this  inference  was  disputed  by  Mr. 
William  Houston  in  a  letter  to  the  Witness,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
points  out  that  McGill's  true  policy  would  be  to  use  Mr.  Smith's  dona- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  its  staff,  laboratories,  and  libraries,  and 
allow  the  women  to  attend  lectures  along  with  the  members  of  the 
other  sex.  This  communication  called  out  a  reply  from  Prof.  Murray, 
of  McGill,  which  is  self-explanatory,  and  which  we  append  as  an  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  great  controversy  over  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women. 
{To  the  Editor  oj  ihe  Witness.) 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
12th  inst.  by  Mr.  Houston,  of  Toronto,  on  the  "  Higher  Education  of 
Women."  From  that  letter,  as  well  as  from  recent  utterances  in 
some  of  your  contemporaries  on  the  subject,  it  appears  that  an  errone- 
ous impression  prevails  with  regard  to  the  action  of  McGill  University 
in  opening  certain  classes  for  women.  It  is  true  that  a  temporary 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a  request  on 
the  part  of  some  young  ladies  to  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the 
University,  but  the  corporation  has  explicitly  refused  to  commit  itself 
to  the  institution  of  a  separate  college  or  a  separate  course  of  lectures 
for  women,  and,  in  accepting  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Hon.  Donald 
A.  Smith,  stipulated  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  general  purpose 
of  "  the  higher  education  of  women."  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  here  on 
the  discussion  of  a  question  which  is  still  waiting  the  discussion  of  the 
corporation  ;  but  I  may  add  that  I  sympathize  with  every  word  that 
Mr.  Houston  utters  against  a  policy  which  would  not  only  be  financi- 
ally ruinous  to  the  university,  but  would  seriously  impair  its  intellec- 
tual and  moral  efiiciency. 

Montreal,  November  26th,  1884.  J.  Clarke  Murray. 


Can  a  prestidigiateur's  humor  be  said  to  run  in  a  jug(u)lar's 
vein  ?—Ex. 

*** 

Prof. — "What  is  supposed  to  be  the  condition  of  the  earth  ?" 
Student — "  Pasty  and  vicious." — Ex. 

*** 

A  disappointed  young  man  says  he  wishes  he  was  a  rumor, 
because  a  rumor  soon  gains  currency,  which  he  never  does. 

*** 

Prof. — "  Translate  Ohne  auf  clem  Spott  zu  achten."  Student, 
relying  on  his  wit. — "Not  acting  on  the  spot." — -Ex. 

Lecture  in  general  chemistry.  Prof. — "  I  will  now  treat," 
etc.  B.  (half  aroused  by  the  familiar  sound) — "  Good  f'r  you, 
oV  hoy." 


A  banana  skin  lay  on  a  grocer's  floor.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there  ?"  asked  the  scales,  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  counter. 
"  Oh,  I  am  lying  in  wait  for  the  grocer."  "Pshaw  !"  said  the 
scales,  "  I've  been  doing  that  for  years." — Ex. 

*..,* 

"  On  what  grounds  do  you  leave  me  without  the  customary 
week's  notice  ?"  indignantly  asked  a  thirteenth-ward  boarding- 
house  mistress  of  a  leaving  boarder.  "  Coffee  grounds,  madam ; 
coffee  grounds,"  he  tartly  replied. — Ex. 

Professor  Sylvester,  the  great  mathematician,  who  has  lately 
been  recalled  to  England  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  a 
trifle  absent-minded.  Once  returning  to  Baltimore  from  a 
vacation  in  England  he  got  as  far  as  Philadelphia  when  he 
missed  a  paper  on  which  he  had  made  some  important  calcula- 
tions. Turning  on  his  heel  he  went  immediately  back  to  Eng- 
land for  it,  and  was  just  leaving  the  steamer  at  Liverpool  when 
he  found  the  missing  paper  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  he  had  been 
wearing  all  the  time.  He  had  not  noticed  it  there  before 
because  he  had  been  so  deeply  absorbed  in  the  problems,  how 
to  turn  a  hollow  sphere  inside  out  without  breaking  the  surface, 
and  how  to  separate  inter-linked  rings  without  cutting  them, 
both  of  which  feats  he  claimed. would  be  possible  if  only  mathe- 
matics dealt  with  four  dimensions  instead 'of  three. — Ex. 

*** 

In  view  of  the  numerous  burglaries  recently  committed  in  our 
city,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  unprotected  citizens,  we  publish 
the  following,  as  a  suggestion  for  their  comfort  and  convenience, 
in  the  absence  of  police  protection  : — 

A  provident  and  business-like  American,  on  leaving  the  city 
for  a  trip  with  his  family,  placed  a  placard  just  inside  the  hall 
door,  couched  in  the  following  language  :  "  To  burglars  or 
those  intending  to  burgle.  All  my  plated  jewellery  and  other 
valuables  are  in  the  Safe  Deposit  Company's  vaults.  The  trunks, 
cupboards,  etc.,  contain  nothing  but  second-hand  clothing  and 
similar  matters  too  bulky  to  remove,  on  which  you  would  realize 
comparatively  little.  Tlie  keys  are  in  the  left  hand  top  drawer 
of  the  sideboard — ^if  you  doubt  my  word.  You  will  also  find 
there  is  a  certified  cheque  to  bearer  for  fifty  dollars,  which  will 
remunerate  you  for  your  loss  of  time  and  disappointment. 
Please  wipe  your  feet  on  the  mat,  and  don't  spill  any  candle- 
grease  on  the  carpet." — -Ex. 


IN  A  MIRROR.  • 

Not  my  lady  herself  I  see. 

Only  her  image  in  yonder  glass. 
None  so  fair  in  my  eyes  as  she. 

Maidens  all  she  doth  outpass. 

And  a  picture  rare  and  sweet  she  makes, 
In  the  clear  cold  light  of  the  wmtry  day  ; 

As  she  watches  the  first  few  feathery  flj^kes 
Of  the  whirling  snow  in  its  noiseless  play. 

Lightly  and  straight,  in  the  full  grey  light. 

My  lady  stands  in  a  robe  of  sheen  : 
Backed  by  the  curtains'  filmy  white. 

The  queenly  figure  is  dimly  seen. 

Only  the  small  and  shapely  head, 
.    With  its  treasure  of  dark  smooth-knotted  hair, 
And  the  olive  face  with  the  lips  so  red, 
Show  clearly  and  plain  in  the  mirror  there. 

Nothing  her  sweet,  cold  peace  may  break, 

Steadfast  and  calm  are  her  eyes  alway. 
As  the  morning  hush  of  an  inward  lake. 

And  her  thoughts  are  worlds  away. 

I  gaze,  the  wild  hope  within  me  dies, 

But,  oh  !  she  is  very  fair  fo  see. 
The  doom  in  those  calm  and  steadfast  eyes 

Is — they  ne'er  can  lighten  with  love  for  me. 

— BOHEMIEN. 
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LiATEyour  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  December  the  7th,  1884  :— 
"  MR.  MOODY  AND  HIS  WORK." 


SHAFTESBURY  HALL. 

Saturday  Matinee^  December  13- 

MR.  SAMUEL  "bran DRAM,  M.A, 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND, 

THE  FEINCE  OF  EECITEES 


Manufacturers  ^/le  ^cn^^ractes  of  (Ugarettes 
and  snwicifi^  Maocos,  Qarpopulof^jOr/andof 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  mmle  /rom'  a  r/zr&^afict  cc^s^U/ /ol^acco^ 
ci^of  etfe^^  Beware  OF  Imitations. 


Miscellaneous    Programme   specially  arranged. 


TICKETS  2oc.,  50c.  &  75c. 

For  sale  at  Nordheimer's  on  and  after  Wednesday,  Dec.  loth. 
Special  rate  to  Students. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

ITtie  Leaciing  BstrTDer  ot  Yonge  Street. 

m  YON6E  STREET,        -  J  OPPOSITE  THE  F!RE  HALL. 

THE    STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Mai'ked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  a  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 
186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Qxieen-  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 


CI.UB  HOTBI.,  416  YOIV6K  ST- 

A",    X.    BERO,  3?roprietor. 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

tS'  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Studio-293  YONaE  St. 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  EOBINSON, 

.310  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ELLIS  Sc  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39       41  Melmda.street,     -  Toronto. 

All  kinds  of  Book  and  .Job  Printing  executed  with  promptness 
and  care,  and  at  moderate  prices.         Estimates  supplied. 


Caterer  and  Conf^ciioner.    Tlie  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

 24r4:  Yonge  Street. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manuiacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  fraiTied  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO- 


lEt.   J.  HUIVTJEn^ 

Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Parchases 

R.  7.~HUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East.  Cor-  King  <ft  Church  Sts. 

TORONTO. 
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ESTABLISHED  1^53. 


Importers  of  Boolss  and.  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of*  Golden  Boot* 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MA  DILL  &  HOAR 

(SuccesBors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c,  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  <fec. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FtCC  Of  ChdFg'e      our  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PBTLEY   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 


i    Genuine  Dimond,  set  In  solid  15  karet  Gold. 
j^^^^^^^b^                  ^        Diamond  size  of  cut    Bin  ^  made  to  fit. 

S25.^^3$t5.l    CHA8!.  STARK, 

^^^^^^            ^  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^mH^^                       1      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Uetaill  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  SUver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

Sendofidress /or  our  ViOpage  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illuitrations  at  all  the 
latest  and  moet  elegant  designs. 

J,  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

I.  OOOI^EIE?., 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  GUM'S,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    j      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                         (       All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERi  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  Col'ege  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866. 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand, 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                   Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

STUDENis  Save  money. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

SMITH'S  TOROiNTO  DYE  WORKS. 

751,^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 

Reliable  Watches.      First-Glass  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 

Plated  sJl^ns  and  Forks,  &c.  ^  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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MCCARTHY,  08LER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristei-s,  Solicitors.  &c.,  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  IJalton  McCarthy,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement. 
WiiUace  Nesbitt. 


BL4KE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  ifec,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 
.r.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Uaclean. 


INGSFORD,  K.  E.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  ^'otary,  &c.  Office— Freehold  Buildings, 
,  c«mer  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 


C'l  S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Siirgeon.  Office— 34  (irosTenor  Street,  Toronto.  (.S-Tele- 
IT*   phone  communication. 


Proftaaional  Ol^artis. 


Moss,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Bamsters,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  <fc  AVLES- 
WORTH.  BaiTisters,  &c.  North  ot  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoylea,  Walter  Borwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.     MOWAT,  MACLKNNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.   Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  James  Macleunau,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  K.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Laugton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


MULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Bamsters,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
tors in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.    Office — South-west  comer  6t  Kiag 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 


DB.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.    Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  l.yO  to 
and  6.3U  to  8  p.m. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE, 

BY   PKOF.    A.   H.   WELSH,  iVL.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION.  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL..  UNABRIDGED,  83.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  textbook.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  fegard  has  constant!/ 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literatiire,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  cf  Coltrado.  It  is  of  unparalleled  exceilsnce.'' — A  U.  7hnshcr,  Prof  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  ba  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 
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GEO-  -E^ 

IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Sh-irts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  COR-  ELM  ST. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 

^rHE  FINEST  IN  THE  LANOr 


THE  ARCADE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

Yonge  St.,  Cjd.  Teinpierar) 00 

14  Pools  Billiard  Tables,  with  all  llie  latest  i.ii.'ioi(n?ieDts. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
•Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 


CHKISTY'S,  CAEEING 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


WRICfHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAl^  &  CO., 

55  KING  STEEET  EAST. 


JOHN^MELLON. 

Ten  I'er  Cer.t.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
•^^Rep airing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON   308  SPADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


THE 


IMPORTKK    ANli   DKALEK  IN 


Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students"  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YOT^raTi:   8  PRlilElT. 


YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D  FALSER,        -         -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

    SUTHERLAND'S, 

FISKER'S    250    EXPRESS    LINE.!  286  and  288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

,   ,  ^?®A  Street.  Is  ,he  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  \onge.)  c  j 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges.  Railway  Stations, 

\The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

ANIJ  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY.  "  'i 


Go  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


Checks  ^ven  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  comiaunication  with  all  parts  of  city 


JOHIN    MACDONALD  &  CO.- 
IMPOR  I  ERS, 


STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


21  28.  25,  27  Fronc  Street 
28,  30>  32,  34  WeSssnarto 


fst.  TORONTO. 


AND  21  MAJOR  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


Ohoice  Wines^  Iiiquors  ^  Gigax»s. 

CAER  h6w¥LL  hotel 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 


SHAVING  PARLOB, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET. 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  shop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students. 

Three  First-Class  Barbers  Employed 


ESXABLISnEO  1843. 


GEO.  HAEGOUET  &  SON, 

>Iei'cl\ki|tTkilof^  k  f^obe^lkkef^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 
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In  a  paragraph  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Varsity  a  short 
reference  was  made  to  another  college  publication.  This  allu- 
sion we  have  since  found  was  unpleasing  to  some  of  our  friends, 
and  we  consequently  regret  its  insertion.  We  assure  them  that 
it  was  made  under  a  misconception,  and  that  the  editor-in- 
chief  was  not  consulted  in  the  case  and  does  not  share  in  the 
responsibility. 


The  success  of  our  proposed  Christmas  Number  is  already 
assured.  The  almost  unanimous  consent  of  those  from  whom 
we  requested  contributions,  and  the  cordial  expressions  of  inter- 
est in,  and  hopes  for  the  success  of,  The  'Varsity,  are  alike 
gratifying  and  re-assuring.  We  can  promise  our  subscribers  a 
most  interesting  and  entertaining  Christmas  number.  We  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  writers  whose  names 
are  not  unfamiliar  to  readers  of  The  'Varsity.  Amongst  others, 
we  are  promised  contributions  from:  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Hodgins, 
Professor  Hutton,  Editor  Harvard  Crinisun,  Dr.  Mulvany,  Wil- 
liam Houston,  T.  A.  Haultain,  E.  J.  Mclniyre,  Eev.  Hugh  John- 
ston, H.  K.  Cockin,  Margaret  E.  Henderson,  "  Sigma,"  "  Boh<'- 
mien,"  "  Eric,"  and  "  >thalie."  Applications  for  extra  copies 
should  be  made  at  once  to  the  Business  Manager. 


Amongst  the  departments  of  study  most  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  at  Johns  Hopkins  is  that  of  historical  and 
political  science,  which  in  our  own  university  and  college  are 
kept  so  completely  in  the  background  as  to  be  left  almost  out  of 
sight.  Valuable  papers  illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  the 
American  colonies  and  of  various  peculiarities  iu  their  social 
conditions  are  published  in  a  series  which  bids  fair  in  time  to 
become  an  important  repertoire  of  material  for  history.  One  of 
these  papers,  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  has  just  been 
published  in  separate  book  form  by  the  author,  Mr.  Albert 
Shaw,  and  has  elicited  the  warmest  encomiums  from  the 
critics.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Commun- 
ism," and  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the  community 
founded  in  1848  by  Etienne  Cabet  at  Icaria,  Illinois.  One 
cannot  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  series  of 
historico-political  tracts  without  regretting  that  no  Canadian 
University  is  attempting  the  same  kind  of  work  for  the  early 
history  of  our  own  country  and  its  political  institutions.  The 
materials  are  still  abundant,  but  they  are  becoming  year  by 
year  less  accessible.  If  nothing  better  can  be  done  why  not 
start  a  Political  Science  Club,  the  members  of  which  may  at 
least  assist  each  other,  if  they  are  not  to  have  the  guidance  of 
a  professor  ? 


An  American  civil  engineer,  who  has  gone  to  complete  his 
professional  education  at  Dresden,  Germany,  explains  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Nation  the  difference  between  the  American 
and  the  German  systems  of  instruction.  In  Germany  the 
student  is  taught  by  lectures  which  he  can  attend  or  not  as  he 
pleases  ;  in  America,  though  lectures  are  becoming  more  fre- 


quent, he  must  learn  from  books.  In  Germany  the  professor 
demonstrates  to  the  student ;  in  America  the  student  recites  to 
the  professor.  In  Germany  the  student  is  treated  as  a  man  who 
is  earnest  in  his  desire  to  learn,  and  who  knows  what  he  wants  ; 
in  America  he  is  treated  as  a  schoolboy  who  must  be  made  to 
study  and  to  be  kept  in  the  path  best  for  him  to  pursue.  The 
writer,  in  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
gives  the  preference  to  the  German  for  the  earnest  student,  and 
to  the  American  for  one  that  is  lacking  in  determination.  In- 
cidentally, also,  he  compares  the  large  eity  with  the  small  town 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  danger  to  the  university  student. 
He  believes  that,  "  as  a  whole,  those  students  who  attend  the 
universities  and  technical  schools  of  the  larger  cities  derive 
more  benefit  and  lead  better  liv^  than  those  who,  often  with  a 
mistaken  idea  of  this  subject,  choose  institutions  in  the  smaller 
to  wns  such  as  Heidelberg  and  Goettingen."  He  admits  that  in 
a  city  the  attractions  are  dangerous,  but  claims  that  sources  of 
desirable  recreation  are  far  more  abundant. 


Professor  Shepherd,  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Raleigh  Chronicle,  urges  the  necessity  of  a  distinctly  organized 
department  of  English  in  colleges.  According  to  the  writei-, 
there  is  not  in  that  state  a  single  college  in  which  the  study  of 
English  is  not  subservient  to  the  wishes  or  the  convenience  of 
every  other  department — living  by  mere  sufferance.  The  result 
is  that  students  feel  a  kind  of  contempt  for  the  study  of  English 
— a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
North  Carolina,  or  even  to  the  United  States.  As  an  able 
American  journal  puts  it :  "  In  nearly  all  Southern  colleges 
teachers  who,  like  Professor  Shepherd  himself,  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  inspire  students  with  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  speech,  and  to  present  to  them  the  results 
of  English  philology,  have  to  encounter  the  apathy  of  regents 
and  trustees,  and  to  overcome  the  distrust  of  pupils  who  have 
been  taught  to  regard  parity  of  idiom  as  coming  by  nature."  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  these  remarks  with  the  opinion  on 
English  as  a  branch  of  a  liberal  education  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  address.  Evi- 
dently the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  more  importance  will  be 
attached  to  this  subject,  and  when  no  man  will  be  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  first-class  English  scholar  who  cannot  read  with  ease 
any  literary  composition  in  his  mother  tongue  from  Beowulf  to 
the  Idyls  of  the  King. 


The  general  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  the  authorities  of 
some  colleges — to  which  we  refer  in  another  place — is  instanced 
by  their  treatment  of  local  college  journals  ;  and  their  dis- 
regard for  the  claims  of  a  college  paper  to  rank  as  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  university  and  coUege  life.  The  Faculty  of 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.,  have  suppressed  the  Record,  a 
paper  published  by  the  students  there.  The  reason  assigned  is 
that  the  articles  in  the  paper  were  too  offensive  and  personal, 
and  consequently  brought  the  Faculty  into  disrepute  and  held 
them  up  to  ridicule.  Precisely  what  actions  justified  the 
remarks  of  the  Record  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  are  assured  by 
a  contemporary  that  they  were  "injunctions,  to  follow  out  which 
were  to  disregard  every  pre-couceived  idea  of  justice  aud  every 
dictate  of  conscience."    It  certainly  appears  to  us  to  Ixi  a  most 
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abject  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  to  have 
to  suppr  a  paper  which  expressed  opinions  of  a  contrary 
nature,  auJ.  criticised — apparently  in  a  courteous  and  dignified 
way — its  proceedings.  By  such  an  act  of  tyranny,  it  showed 
itself  unworthy  of  such  respect  and  consideration.  What  does 
a  college  paper  exist  for  if  it  is  not  to  reflect  the  sentiments  and 
record  the  opinions  of  the  students  ?  Are  students  to  have  no 
voice,  no  interest,  in  the  consideration  of  college  affairs  ?  Can 
they  not  express  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Faculty  with- 
out being  told  to  mind  their  own  business  ?  From  Hamilton 
College,  N.Y.,  comes  a  somewhat  similar  tale.  The  authorities 
of  that  institution  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  the 
Editors  of  the  Hamilton  Lit.  are  hereby  informed  that  they  are 
to  refrain  from  all  criticism  or  unfavorable  mention  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty."  In  every  community,  and  amongst  every 
class  of  people,  the  right  and  propriety  of  criticism  is  admitted 
and  conceded.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  is  a  pledge  for  the 
observance  of  law  and  order ;  a  guarantee  for  the  general  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  a  protection  for  public  and 
private  rights  and  privileges.  Any  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  is  a  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  in- 
ferential acknowledgment  of  wrong  doing,  which  should  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment.  We  are  glad  that  in  Toronto  University 
and  University  College  we  have  a  Senate  and  a  Faculty,  both 
of  which  recognise  the  existence  of  the  college  paper;  acknow- 
ledge its  importance  as  a  factor  in  university  life  ;  and  do  not 
deny  it  the  undoubted  right  oficriticising  their  actions. 


A  college  contemporary  calls  attention  to  a  fact  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  students.  It  is  this :  that  the  end 
and  object  of  a  University  education  ought  not  to  be  the  mere 
attainment  of  a  degree.  As  it  points  out,  this  is  the  immediate, 
but  should  not  be  made  the  ultimate,  object  of  such  training. 
Proficiency  in  the  class  room,  regular  attendance  at  lectures,  and 
passing  prescribed  examinations,  seem,  in  the  cases  of  many 
students,  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  requisites  and  requirements 
of  a  student.  Now,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  disparage  the  re- 
gular and  conscientious  fulfilment  of  these  necessary  duties, 
but  we  object  to  undue  importance  being  attached  to  them. 
A  student — by  which  we  mean  one  who  knows  or  cares  for  no- 
thing beyond  his  text-books  and  lectures — is  not,  as  a  rule,  so 
capable  of  taking  his  place  in  the  battle  of  life  as  one  who, 
while  attending  College,  touches  upon  every  side  of  that  impor- 
tant and  many-sided  existence  called  College  life.  Not  the 
least  important  phases  of  College  life  are  those  which  appertain 
to  the  discharge  of  duties  connected  with  various  societies  and 
student  undertakings.  Where  can  a  young  man  obtain  fluency, 
eloquence  and  confidence  in  himself — unless  he  be  overburdened 
with  a  most  objectionable  quality — outside  of  the  literary  society 
of  his  College  ?  Where  is  offered  to  the  student  a  better  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  literary  talents  than  in  the  columns 
of  his  College  journal  ?  How  can  a  student  better  acquire 
greater  breadth  of  mental  view,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  more  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  and  liberal 
way  of  looking  at  men  and  things,  than  in  the  daily  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-students  ?  At  what  more  favour- 
able period  of  his  life  can  a  young  man  have  the  corners 
and  angles  of  his  nature  rubbed  down  and  smoothed  away 
— without  necessarily  sacrificing  individuality — than  during 
his  undergraduate  days  ?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
fault  we  find  with  so  maiiy  students — that  of  lack  of  interest  in 
college  societies  and  student  undertakings — is  not  so  much  in 
themselves,  as  in  tho  -ystem  under  which  they  work.  The  real 
radical '  ef  ct  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  their 
narrownc  ■  uid  limited  scope;  their  too  great  regard  for  old 
establislied  li  aditions  and  practices  ;  their  distrust  of  innovation 
and  change.  Meanwhile  students  would  do  well  to  pay  great- 
er attention  to  broadening  and  enlarging  their  views,  than  to  the 
mere  acquirement  of  information.  There  is  no  place  in  which 
narrow  miudedness,  pedantry  and  self-satisfaction  is  so  easy 
of  acquirement  as  in  a  college ;  but  though  it  may  souud  para- 
doxical— liiere  is  at  the  same  time  no  place  in  which  such  lib- 
eral and  enhghteued  views  of  men  and  things  and  such  real  ser- 


viceable knowledge  and  necessary  self-confidence,  can  be  obtain- 
ed, as  at  a  university.  Whether  a  student  acquires  either  the 
former  or  the  latter  depends  entirely  upon  himself,  upon  the 
views  he  holds  of  the  value  of  university  training,  and  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  divides  his  time  and  interest  while  at  college. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  THEIR  NARROWNESS. 

[In  our  last  article  on  Modern  Languages  the  compositor  made 
us  talk  nonsense  by  saying  in  the  first  italicised  line  "the  only 
lamjuage-forms  which  are  language -forms,'"  etc.,  instead  of  "  the 
onlg  language -forms  which  are  language  for  us."] 

Before  discussing  the  philological  phase  of  language-study, 
we  wish  to  dismiss  very  briefly  a  fifth  object  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  been  called  :  studying  a  foreign  language  in  order  to 
improve  our  knowledge  of  English. 

If  by  this  were  meant  only  that  we  have  more  correct  notions 
of  language  in  general  after  having  compared  other  languages 
with  our  own,  there  would  be  some  ground  for  entertaining  such 
a  view.  It  would  be  no  other  than  a  modest  statement  of  the 
scientific  object.  But  the  meaning  is  quite  different,  viz.,  that 
the  very  best  means  of  becoming  master  of  a  faultless  English 
style  is  to  take  a  thorough  course  in  one  or  two  leading  foreign 
languages — particularly  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  may  not  be 
self-evident  to  all.  Let  us  express  it  in  other  terms :  to  become 
a  producer  of  first-class  carrots,  nothing  like  spending  five  or 
six  years  in  the  cultivation  of  cabbages.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  has  cultivated  cabbages  will  undoubtedly 
grow  better  carrots  than  he  who  has  cultivated  nothing,  but 
would  it  not  seem  like  common  sense  to  begin  with  carrots  ? 

We  may  be  told,  however,  that  the  great  benefit  arises  from 
the  constant  use  of  English  in  careful  translations.  Perhaps 
so ;  but  we  make  progress  in  our  practical  knowledge  of  any 
language  only  by  expressing  our  own  thoughts  in  that  language. 
All  other  exercises  are  aids,  but  formulating  our  own  thoughts 
is  the  means.  Words  will  not  be  ours  until  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  demand  such  words ;  and  a  correct  English  style  can  be 
ours  only  when  our  habits  of  thought  become  accurate.  Lan- 
guage may  not  always  be  present  to  clothe  our  thoughts,  but  if 
we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we  must  admit  that  failure  to  ex- 
press ourselves  even  elegantly  is  in  most  cases  due  to  a  haziness 
of  thought.  Thought  is  little  less  independent  of  language  than 
language  of  thought.  We  cannot  be  brimful  of  thoughts  with- 
out language  to  express  them.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
distinct  thought  becoming  a  part  of  ourselves  without  its  lan- 
guage-setting. Attend  to  our  thoughts  and  we  shall  find  language 
but  a  simple  matter.  So-called  translation,  with  which  our 
thoughts  have  little  to  do,  is  of  no  practical  use  in  the  study  of 
English,  and  though  necessarily  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language,  it  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  progress  in  that 
language  if  too  long  indulged  in.  If  we  wish  to  become  produc- 
ers of  English  we  must  produce  English. 

After  this  digression  from  our  original  plan,  let  us  consider  the 
fourth  object  of  language  study — the  scientific. 

Perhaps  to  a  very  large  majority  of  science  students  it  still 
seems  slightly  ludicrous  to  speak  of  a  Science  of  Language  or  of 
anything  scientific  in  connection  with  language.  We  cannot 
here  attempt  to  discuss  the  question,  and  content  ourselves  by 
saying  that  the  student  of  language  finds  laws  as  beautiful  and 
as  firmly  established,  and  fields  as  boundless  and  as  fertile  in 
his  departmenc  as  the  student  of  any  other  physical  science  does 
in  his ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  students  commence  the  study  of  language  with  the 
scientific  object  in  view. 

There  is  then  a  science  of  language,''and  it  must  be  studied  as 
other  sciences  are.  Theory  does  not  and  cannot  precede  a  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  themselves.  Without  this  knowledge 
theory  can  have  no  force.  The  pioneers  in  every  science  work 
from  simple  facts  to  general  principle,  and  students  must  follow 
in  their  footsteps  to  be  able  to  appreciate  in  any  degree  the 
principle  discovered.  A  grand  scientific  principle  is  but  a  mean- 
ingless and  worthless  thing  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
mankind  generally.  There  is  but  one  point  from  which  it  can 
be  viewed  in  all  its  grandeur  and  significance  ;  and  this  vantage 
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ground  is  reached  only  by  the  toilsome  path  marked  out  by  the 
discoverer.  There  is  no  Ijeauty  in  Grimm's  law  or  the  Atomic 
Theory  without  a  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  facts  underlying  them. 
Scientific  principles  are  sacred  to  the  faithful  few  who  climb  up 
to  them  by  the  common,  material  stepping-stones. 

Every  science  has  its  laboratory,  and  that  of  language  is  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  there  chiefly  must  its  phenomena 
be  observed.  Written  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  are  but  the  merest 
shreds  of  language,  and  the  people's  idiom  is  the  only  real  and 
living  part.  For  this  reason  is  it  that  dialects  have  been  and 
always  will  be  the  most  productive  of  results  in  the  science^  of 
language.  Comparative  philologists  are  unaminous  in  saying 
that  languages  enter  upon  their  period  of  decline  the  moment 
they  become  literary.  Language  cannot  stand  still  and  thrive. 
Arrest  it — fix  its  forms,  and  it  dies. 

Practical  acquaintance  with  language  is  then,  if  possible,  even 
more  essential  with  the  scientific  object  in  view,  than  with  the 
literary  object ;  and  the  more  languages  we  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  better  are  we  fitted  to  make  progress  in  the 
science  of  language.  Before  theory  is  introduced  we  must  have 
dealt  with  the  simple  and  isolated  facts  of  at  least 
two  or  three  representative  languages  long  enough  to  culti- 
vate in  us  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  keenness  of  ap- 
preciation of  comparative  values  by  which  alone  theory 
is  rendered  significant.  The  simple  facts  of  language, 
are  of  prime  necessity.  Though  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  they  may  seem  confused  and  fragmentary,  these  fragments 
must  be  examined  and  stored  up  one  by  one.  Then  will  the 
announcement  of  a  grand  law  come  with  startling  aptness. 
The  electric  current  flashes  through  the  scattered  fragments — 
those  afi'ected  rush  together  with  magnetic  force — each  into  its 
proper  place,  and  you  have  law  and  order  where  a  moment  before 
was  apparent  contusion.  No  student  becomes  an  enthusiastic 
scientist  without  such  revelations  occasionally ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  law  can  be  no  revelation  unless  the  phenomena 
are  present  to  the  mind  of  the  student  and  unless  he  feels  the 
want  of  law. 

Every  science  has  its  fields  specially  adapted  for  beginners 
and  the  science  of  language  has  emphatically  its  beginners'  field. 
A  philologist  could  scarcely  fancy  more  favorable  conditions 
under  which  to  commence  the  study  than  those  offered 
by  the  Eomance  Languages.  Here  is  a  little  family  of  lan- 
guages sprung  up  within  historic  times — almost  before  our  very 
eyes— and  sprung  from  a  mother  which  still  exists  in  the  liter- 
ary form.  They  are  very  easy  of  access,  and  offer  some  of  the 
most  striking  and  most  easily  comprehended  of  language-phen 
omena.  Scarcely  a  link  is  wanting — law  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
parent, and  the  study  becomes  intensely  interesting  from  the 
very  commencement. 

Let  us  glance  back  hastily  over  our  three  articles.  We 
have  seen  that  the  student  who  seeks  facts  regardless  of 
language  is  not  a  student  of  language.  Our  course  in  languages 
should  not  be  limited  to  his  wants,  but  will  necessarily  supply 
them.  The  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  every-day  language,  chooses,  as  we  noticed,  the  natural  and 
only  starting  point  in  true  language  study  ;  and  from  this  con- 
sideration it  was  plain  that  he  who  aims  at  enjoying  the  litera- 
ture without  the  essential  part  of  language  is  pursuing  a  phan- 
tom. His  object  impHes  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  mental 
vision — the  result  of  years  of  patient  study  and  observation. 

The  student  who  studies  a  foreign  language  to  gain  facility  ^^ 
expression  and  purity  of  style  in  his  own  is  evidently  on  lue 
wrong  tack,  while  he  who  wishes  to  study  the  science  of  langu- 
age must  begin  where  he  of  the  literary  taste  must  begin.  We 
saw,  too,  that  the  natural  starting  point  in  the  study  of  com- 
parative philology  is  in  the  field  of  Eomance  Languages. 

Where  then,'  we  ask,  is  the  narrowness  of  the  department  ? 
Without  considering  for  a  moment  the  literatures  of  the  various 
languages,  who  does  see  room  for  a  lifetime  of  thoughtful  study 
in  one  modern  language  ?  and  what  must  be  their  mental  condi- 
tion who  find  it  necessary  to  "  round  out  "  the  department  by  the 
addition  of  History  and  Anthropology  ? 


The  great  event  of  the  year  at  Johns  Hopkins  will  probably  be  the 
lectures  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  upon  "  Molecular  Dynamics." 


GHOSTS. 

Colonel  IngersoU  has  lectured  on  them  and  there  is  a  learned 
society  in  London  formed  expressly  for  their  detection,  so  no 
one  can  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  their  existence.  That  there 
are  such  things  is  indisputable,  else  how  could  Blackwood  have 
"  Open  Doors  and  Houses  by  the  Eiver"  in  its  columns  ?  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  has,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing  this, 
even  attempted  an  adequate  classification  of  them.  Let  us, 
then,  having  demonstrated  and  settled  the  necessary  preliminary 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Ghosts,  proceed  to  their  classification. 
They  are  roughly  divided  into — 

I.  Dead  Ghosts. 

II.  Living  Ghosts. 

With  the  first  class  we  have  little  concern.  The  attention  of 
all  writers  on  the  subject  has  been  exclusively  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  the  ascertained  facts  in  reference  to  them  are  generally 
known.  The  minor  genera  and  species  of  Hobgoblins,  Imps, 
Spooks,  &c.,  &c.,  show  how  far  astray  all  previous  writers  on 
the  subject  have  been.  No  one  seems  even  to  have  dimly  ap- 
prehended the  almost  impassable  gulf  between  the  two  cate- 
gories of  our  subject  and  the  elucidation  of  the  latter  division  is  the 
main  object  of  this  paper.  A  word,  however,  on  Dead  Ghosts  in 
passing.  Their  clothing  is  usually  long,  flowing,  and  white. 
(N.B.  Some  German  Ghosts  show  a  partiality  for  red.)  They 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  their  habitat  being  churchyards 
and  ruined  castles  and  their  environment  horror  and  ghastly 
dread.  Their  effect  upon  the  human  organism  is  decidedly 
unpleasant ;  they  cause  the  hair  to  bristle,  the  young  blood  to 
freeze  ;  in  fact  there  is  not  a  single  argument  to  be  urged  in 
their  favour.  They  are  not  to  be  encouraged.  They  pos- 
sess, in  addition,  the  peculiarity  of  having  v/ills  of  their  own, 
and  consequently  often  inflict  their  company  upon  you  when  it 
might  most  easily  be  dispensed  with.  At  the  most  unseason- 
able hours,  the  clock  then  beating  twelve,  you  awake  in  the 
haunted  chamber  in  a  state  of  cerebral  excitement  only  to  find 
that  some  Dead  Ghost  has  intruded  upon  your  i^rivacy. 

A  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  has  put  us  in 
possession  of  many  facts  which  differentiate  Ghosts  from  Ghosts 
and  warrant  us  in  making  the  two  great  divisions  with  which 
we  set  out.  The  first  striking  fact  is  their  entire  dependence 
upon  you.  You  wish  and  they  come  at  your  call.  Presto !  they 
vanish,  and  you  need  turn  no  genie  ring  to  bring  them  back. 
Wish  again,  and,  les  voila,  les  revenants.  They  are  gentle- 
mannered,  companionable  fellows  besides. 

It  is  twilight,  in  a  velvet-hung  drawing-room,  and  the  scents 
of  summer  flowers  float  in  at  open  door  and  window ;  fair  white 
hands  at  a  piano  touch  into  life  the  sorrow  and  longing  of  a 
wordless  song,  and  suddenly  in  the  deep  armchair  before  me  is 
a  Living  Ghost.  Quietly  it  sits  there,  the  eyes  do  not  regard 
me,  the  semblance  of  a  white,  short-sleeved  arm  is  upon  the 
dark  green  cushion.  The  music  has  changed  to  a  sweet  world- 
old  waltz,  the  figure  opposite  rises,  white  skirts  sway  noiselessly, 
little  feet  twinkle  beneath,  as  with  hands  clasped  lightly  behind, 
and  laughing  lace  upturned,  It,  dancing,  moves  slowly,  slowly 
over  the  floor.    Into  the  gathering  darkness. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  things  in  the  world  is  to  be  a 
Living  Ghost  yourself.  It  often  happens,  and  depresses  the 
spirits  dreadfully,  and  a  Ghost  in  the  blues  is  very  bad  indeed. 
The  Humans  do  not  know  you,  all  faces  are  strange,  you  are 
dumb  in  a  world  of  the  dumb.  You  are  of  another  world,  the 
world  of  Ghosts  living  and  dead.  The  Dead  are  in  the  greatest 
number  at  such  a  time,  but  they  are  so  unsociable.  They  will 
have  naught  to  do  with  you,  because  you  are  still  in  the  flesh. 
They  are  dumb  and  with  faces  ever  turned  away,  no  matter  how 
much  you  crave  for  one,  but  one,  of  the  countless  kind  looks  and 
words  they  gave  you  in  life.  They  haunt  you,  though  they  are 
at  your  side  when  you  see  the  place  where  you  once  lived  to- 
gether, now  dwelt  in  by  strangers.  And  still  no  word,  not  a 
single  smile.  Ah  the  dreariness,  the  utter,  bleak,  loneliness  of 
it. 

"  Dear  dead  women,  with  such  hair  too.    What  becomes  of  all 
the  gold, 

"  Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms  ? — I  feel  chilly  and 
grown  old,'  / 
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THE  COW-BOYS'  PRAYEE-MEETING. 

I  was  talking  to  a  cow-boy,  from  a  well-known  ranche,  on  the 
Calgary  trail,  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  told  me  the  following  story 
of  the  first  prayer-meeting  ever  held  in  their  camp,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  story  substantially  true.  I  shall  try 
to  reproduce  his  words,  with  some  necessary  omissions  : 

One  Sunday  night,  long  towards  th'  end  last  winter,  when  the 
ice  was  breakin'  up,  we'd  a  high  old  time.  You  see,  it'd  been 
stormin'  nigh  three  days,  the  rivers  aboomin',  th'  Old  Man 
a-swimroin',  and  even  the  crick  at  the  ranche  'ud  take  a  fellow 
plumb  over  the  saddle.  Thar  was  a  big  crowd  in  the  old  cabin, 
a-settin'  round  waitin'  for  grub-pile  ;  no  man  who  warn't  a  dog- 
gasted  pilgrim 'd  ever  think  of  pullin'  out  in  that  storm.  Thar 
were  four  or  five  of  us  boys  :  Alberta,  Shorty,  Tex,  Hank  Smiles, 
Seven-up  Smith  and  myself;  old  Flannigan,  from  Freeze-out, 
was  down  belly-aching  'bout  some  mavericks*  he  said  the  boys 
had  got  away  with,  and  thar  was  a  couple  of  fellows  bound  for 
Macleod.  One  of  them  was  a  tall  lantern-jawed  tenderfoot,  and 
I  knowed  from  the  way  he  set  with  his  back  to  some  of  the  boys, 
who  was  havin"  a  little  game  of  draw,  that  he  was  a  preacher. 
I  can  read  brands — me — you  betcher  life.  Why,  I  'tended  church 
regular  in  Helena,  when  I  was  trying  to  mash  that  Overland 
Hotel  girl. 

Bymbye,  Nigger  John  comes  in,  and  yells  :  "  Grub-piled  ! !  " 
and  the  boys  got  ready  for  a  stampede.  I  seen  right  there 
though  what  was  up  :  that  preacher  corralled  the  whole  outfit. 
I  don't  need  no  pointers  on  preachers.  He  draws  himself  up, 
and  says  he,  kind  0'  solemn  like  :  "  Gentlemen ;  this  is  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  before  we  go  to  supper,  let  us  offer  up  our 
service  of  prayer  and  song  to  the  Giver  of  all  good."  The  boys 
didn't  quite  catch  on,  but  most  of  them  sat  down,  'cept  that  dog- 
gasted  fool  Shorty.  You  see  Shorty'd  been  at  a  social,  down 
Benton  way,  last  winter,  where  every  one  had  to  sing,  and  he 
thought  they  was  puttin'  up  a  plant  on  him.  So  he  says  :  "  Say 
Mister,  I  ain't  going  to  sing  :    I  tumble  to  this  racket." 

"  Oh,  you'll  join  in,  won't  you  ?"  says  the  preacher. 

"  No  I  wont,"  sez  Shorty,  "  I  don't  chip  in." 

"  Surely,"  sez  he,  "  you  can  have  no  well-founded  objections 
to  participating  in  a  hymn." 

"Hymn's  be  d  d  "  (Shorty  was  gettin'  hot).   "  I  want  you 

to  understand  before  you  start  in  that  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  sing — 
no  how  ;  so  sail  your  boat." 

"Very  well,"  sez  he,  "the  rest  of  us  will  sing  a  hymn." 

"  There's  no  string  holdin'  you,"  says  Shorty,  "  turn  her 
loose,  but  I  don't  sing — me." 

The  preacher  read  out  a  verse,  and  we  whooped  her  up  fine. 
I  tell  you,  't  was  'iray  up.  Then  he  started  to  pray,  and  I  was 
like  to  burst  myself  laughin'  at  old  Flannigan.  You  see, 
Flannigan's  a  Catholic,  and  he  plumps  hisself  down  on  his  knees 
on  the  mud-floor,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  'fchoufc  nothin' 
to  lean  on.  There  he  kneels  plumb-straight,  with  his  hands 
together  on  his  chest,  lookin'  as  pious  as  a  Chinaman.  I  leans 
over,  and  gives  him  a  whack  in  the  small  of  his  back,  and  down 
goes  old  Flannigan  plumb  on  his  nose.  You  a  dide  laughin'. 
Old  Flannigan  never  sez  a  word,  jest  gets  up,  and  kneels  until 
the  preacher  comes  to  "  for  ever  and  ever  Amen  !"  when,  before 
the  words  is  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  he  hits  me  a  back-hander 
across  the  jaw,  and  turns  himself  loose.  I've  heard  some  pretty 
tallcursing,  stranger,  but  of  all  the  cuss-words,  cayotes,  tGrease'r 
sons  of  animals  ever  I  heard,  he  downed  'em  all.  The  boys 
whooped  and  yelled,  and  that  preacher  was  the  scarest  man  ever 
I  seen.  He  took  back-water  right  thar,  and  never  said  another 
word  all  night.  I'm  not  pious,  me,  but  I  would'nt  §josh  a 
preacher  nohow,  and  I  was  downright  mad,  when  the  boys  began 
§givin'  him  chunks.    That's  what  I  call  a  low  down  trick. 

X  Y  Z 

Fort  McLeod,  N.W.T. 


*  Mavericks — z'.e.,  iinbranded  caltle. 

t  Greaser—?.^.,  Mexican,  a  term  of  contempt.  ,^  "Josli"  or  " 
cliunks,"  to  chaff. 


The  Dartmouth  Faculty  are  considering  the  advisability  of  engag- 
ing a  special  instructor  in  gymnastics,  whose  duties  outside  of  ' the 
gymnaaiuna  will  consist  of  lectures  in  hygiene. 


NOTICE. 

We  would  notify  our  subscribers  that  this  number  will  be  the 
last  regular  issue  for  this  term.  The  Christmas  Number  will 
appear  about  the  25th  instant. 


THE  PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  Senate  having  affirmed  by  resolution  the  expediency  of 
creating  in  the  Arts  curriculum  a  Department  of  Political  Science, 
and  referred  that  resolution  to  the  joint  Boards  of  Arts  and  Law 
Studies  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  giving  it  effect, 
the  following  draft  was  offered  as  a  sugge.stion,  and  ordered  by 
the  Committee  to  be  printed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

November  28th,  1884.  Alfred  Baker,  Registrar. 

PASS. 

Second  Examination. — Constitutional  History  and  Law. — Creasy,  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution. 

Political  Economy. — Mrs.  Fawcett,  Political  Economy  for  Beginners. 

Third  Examination. — Constitutional  History  and  Law. — Bagehot,  Es- 
say on  the  English  Constitution.  Outlines  of  the  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States.    Outlines  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada. 

Political  Science. — Amos,  The  Science  of  Politics. 

Political  Economy. — Walker,  Political  Economy. 

Fourth  Examination. — Political  Institutions. — England. — Vernon 
Smith,  History  of  English  Institutions.  United  Slates. — Sketch  of  Federal 
Institutions.    Canada. — O'SuUivan,  Government  of  Canada. 

Political  Science. — Spence,  Study  of  Sociology. 

Political  Economy. — Cairns,  Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy. 


HONORS. 

Second  Year. — Constitutional  History  and  Law. — Taswell-Langmea«l, 

Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Political  Economy. — Fawcett,  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

Third  Year. — Constitutional  History  and  Law. — Stubbs,  Hallam,  and 
May,  Constitutional  History  of  England  ;  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (Books  I.  and  II.,  and  the  first  three  chapters 
of  Book  III.)  Documents  illustrative  of  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Canada: — Articles  of  Capitulation,  1760;  Royal  Proclamation  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763  ;  Quebec  Act,  1774;  Constitutional  Act,  1791  ;  Lord 
Durham's  Report,  1839;  Union  Act,  1840;  Resolutions  of  Quebec  Con- 
ference, 1864  ;  British  North  America  Act  (1867)  and  Amending  Acts. 

Political  Science. — Lorimer,  Institutes  of  Law  ;  Maine,  Ancient  Law. 

Jurisprudence. — Markby,  Elements  of  Law. 

Political  Economy. — Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  ;  Thompson, 
Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

Fourth  Year. — Political  Institutions.  England.  — Cox,  Institutions  of 
the  English  Government  ;  United  States  ;  Canada. 

Constitutional  History  and  Law. — Hearn,  Government  of  England  ; 
Cooley,  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States  ;  Todd,  Parliamentary 
Government  in  the  British  Colonies. 

Political  Science. — Freeman,  Comparative  Politics  and  History  of  Fede- 
ral Government  ;  Woolsey,  Political  Science  ;  Maine,  Early  History  of  In- 
stitutions, Village  Communities,  and  Early  Law  and  Custom. 

Jurisprudence. — Holland,  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  ;Hall,  International 
Law. 

Political  Economy. — Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  Roscher,  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  with  Preliminary  Essay  by  Wolowski  on  "The  Historical 
Method  of  Political  Economy." 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  specified,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following 
be  prescribed  in  the  usual  way,  by  regulation  : — i.  The  Latin  of  the  First 
and  Second  Pass  Examinations  ;  2.  Either  the  Greek  of  the  First  and 
Second  Pass  Examinations  ;  or,  3,  The  French  and  German  prescribed  as 
an  alternative  for  the  Greek  of  these  Examinations  ;  4.  All  the  English 
(Pass  and  Honor)  prescribed  in  the  Curriculum  ;  5.  All  the  History  (Pass 
and  Honor)  prescribed  in  the  Curriculum,  and  the  Ethnology  of  the  Fourth 
Year  ;  6.  The  Chemistry,  or  Biology,  of  the  First  Pass  Examination,  or  the 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  Second  ;  7.  The  Mental  Science  (Pass  and 
Honor)  of  the  Second  Year,  and  the  Logic  (Pass  and  Honor)  of  the  Second 
and  Fourth  Years. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 
I^iofessor  R.  Ramsay  Wright  presided  at  the  public  debate  held 
last  evening.    lAke  its  predecessor  the  meeting  was  in  every  way  a 
success.    The  following  was  the  programme  : — 

Chorus,  "Annie  Laurie,"  Glee  Club. 

Essay,  "  Physical  Culture,"  W.  W.  Vickers. 

Reading,  Selection  from  "Virginia."  C.  C.  Owen. 

Song,  "If"  W.  H.  Frost. 

The  Glee  Club's  selection,  though  very  well  rendered,  did 
not  equal  their  performance  at  the  last  public  meeting. 
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"  Physical  Culture  and  its  connection  with  the  formation  of 
Character,"  was  treated  by  Mr.  Vickers  in  a  way  that  showed  his 
strong  beHef  in  the  merits  of  his  subject.  The  essayist  pointed  out 
that  men,  especially  those  engaged  in  literary  work,  were  too  apt 
to  neglect  physical  culture.  In  the  connection  of  "the  subject  with 
the  formation  of  character  were  noted  the  valuable  lessons  taught. 
A  man  who  engages  in  athletics  learns  to  bear  with  fortune's  re- 
verses, he  is  taught  obedience,  generosity  to  opponents,  control 
of  his  temper,  and  the  value  of  temperate  habits. 

Mr.  Owen's  selection  from  "Virginia,"  though  somewhat  too 
sentimental,  was  well  received. 

The  applause  and  rapturous  encore  which  followed  Mr.  Frost's 
solo  were  well  merited.  Mr.  Frost  is  too  well-known  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  our  Public  Debates  to  need  further  notice  here. 

The  Debate  was  on  the  following  subject  :  Resolved, — "  That 
the  present  age  over-estimates  the  value  of  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  under-rates  the  importance  of  character  and  principle." 

Mr.  J.  A.  V.  Preston,  who  led  in  the  affirmative,  maintained 
that  the  question  in  discussion  was  really  the  relative  value  of 
knowledge  and  ability  versus  the  relative  value  of  character  and 
principle,  since  the  development  of  character  and  principle  were 
very  largely  aided  by  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  ability. 
In  fashionable  society,  brilliancy,  or  in  other  words  the  possession 
ol  ability,  was  a  sure  passport  to  success  ;  lack  of  character  and 
want  of  principle — evidenced  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  scandals 
in  high  life — was  no  barrier  to  entrance  within  the  charmed  circle. 
In  political  life  the  popular  vote  was  almost  invariably  given  in 
favor  of  the  clever  and  unprincipled  demagogue  ;  rarely  in  support 
of  purity  of  character  or  high  principle.  In  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion it  was  notorious  that  want  of  character  and  principle  were 
often  the  only  qualifications  which  many  of  its  votaries  possessed. 
In  business  the  ruling  passion  was  money, — no  matter  how  or 
where  acquired.  Mr.  Preston  briefly  referred  to  the  secular  char- 
acter of  our  school  system  as  an  evidence  of  the  great  attention 
paid  to  knowledge  and  ability  at  the  expense  of  the  development 
of  character  and  principle.  Mr.  Preston's  speech  was  good  ;  his 
thoughts  well  considered,  and  his  words  well  chosen.  It  was  the 
best  one  delivered  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  A.  Weir  led  the  negative.  He  refused  to  take  the  general 
run  of  politicians  and  members  of  Parliament  as  examples  of 
those  possessing  knowledge  and  ability.  The  rule  was  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Knowledge  and  character  are  not  antagonistic. 
The  speaker  made  his  strongest  point  in  arguing  that  education 
brought  a  man  to  take  a  different  view  of  life  and  of  character  and 
principle.  His  ideal  was  higher,  very  much  higher,than  that  form- 
ed by  a  man  poor  and  ignorant.  Science  teaches  a  man  to  reject  the 
false  and  retain  the  true,  and  this  principle  could  not  but  influence 
educated  men  in  other  directions.  He  charged  the  leader  of  the 
affirmative  of  arguing  general  principles  from  isolated  instances. 
Character  and  worth  are  always  duly  recognized.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  speaker  alluded  to  the  late  election  in  the  United  States. 
Few  denied  the  superior  ability  of  Blaine  over  Cleveland,  and 
only  to  the  former's  want  of  principle  and  his  general  character  of  a 
self-interested  manipulator  of  elections  could  his  defeat  be  attribut- 
ed. He  denied  that  the  authorities  in  educational  matters  were  lax 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Experience  would  teach  the  leader  of 
the  affirmative  the  truth  of  the  reverse  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Collins  supported  the  affirmative.  He  referred  to  the 
political  arena,  in  which  knowledge  and  ability  were  at  a  pre- 
mium, while  character  and  principle  were  at  a  discount.  The 
compulsory  clause  of  the  Education  Act  was  a  very  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  value  placed  upon  knowledge /^r  j^i?  at  the  expense  of 
character.  The  speaker  let  down  Professors  Young  and  Loudon 
very  easil)-,  saying  that  while  their  discoveries  in  the  realms  of 
knowledge  were  applauded  to  the  echo,  tfie  discovery  of  any  new 
moral  force  would  attract  no  notice  at  all.  The  conclusiveness  of 
this  argument  maj'  be  doubted.  The  action  of  China  in  regard  to 
the  opium  trade  was  an  evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  a 
high  standard  of  public  morality.  Mr.  Collins'  main  point  was  one 
made  successfully  against  an  argument  adduced  by  the  leader  of 
the  negative.  The  latter  stated  that  though  Blaine  was  more  able 
and  was  possessed  of  greater  knowledge  than  his  opponent  in  the 
recent  Presidential  contest,  still  he  was  defeated  ;  this  showed  that 
knowledge  and  ability  were  not  considered  of  more  importance 
than  character  and  principle — at  least  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Collins  very  appropriately  pointed  out  that  Mr.  St. 
John — a  man  of  higher  personal  character  than  either  Blaine  or 
Cleveland,  and  the  representative  of  a  higher  moral  principle  than 
that  advocated  by  either  of  his  opponents — was  yet  left  hopeless- 
ly in  the  rear.  This  proved  that  personal  worth  and  high  moral 
principle  were  not  a  guarantee  of  success  in  political  life. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Roche  followed  in  the  negative.  It  was  his  maiden 
speech,  for  he  had  never  made  one  before.  He  was  going  to  take 
a  noted  Irishman's  advice  and  meet  the  difficulties  set  before  him 
by  the  affirmative,  plump.  Mr.  Roche's  speech  was  a  criticism 
of  arguments  advanced.  He  touched  briefly  on  all  the  main  argu- 
ments of  his  opponents,  but  did  not  enter  sufficiently  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  any. 

Mr.  Preston  then  in  a  few  brief  words  closed  the  debate. 

In  summing  up,  the  chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  in  presid- 
ing. It  was  an  indication  that  his  time  of  office  as  President  had 
been  satisfactory.  Although  he  had  given  the  subject  little  atten- 
tion, he  did  not  think  he  would  be  making  a  mistake  in  giving  the 
debate  to  the  negative. 

After  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Glee 
Club  led  in  singing  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and  the  audience 
adjourned. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  adding  a  few  words  ot 
approval  and  censure.  Of  approval,  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  programme  of  the  evening.  While 
we  are  glad  we  see  gentlemen  attend  in  faultless  evening  attire — 
an  innovation  which  we  cordially  welcome — still  we  would  advise 
them  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  preparation  ot  their  speeches 
than  to  their  personal  appearance.  Of  censure,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  certain  students  in  the  gallery.  By  their  continual 
and  ill-mannered  interruptions,  and  presumably  humorous  and 
satirical  comments,  they  not  only  disconcerted  the  speakers  but 
largely  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  to  a  large  portion  ol 
the  audience.  We  trust  that  such  conduct  will  be  frowned  down 
upon  by  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  our  Society  at  heart. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  last  meeting  for  this  term  was  held  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  passage  considered  was  John  i.  41 — the  account  ot  the  first 
Christian  missionary's  sermon  and  its  result.  The  discussion  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  McLeod,  and  taken  part  in,  also,  by  Messrs. 
J.  A.  Duff,  Reid,  Shearer,  Crawford,  Russell  and  Dunnan.  We 
can  attempt  only  to  give  the  salient  points  of  the  discussion,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ot  the  year. 

The  picture  is  as  follows:  Two  disciples  of  John,  the  preacher 
of  repentance,  have  heard  their  master  point  to  Jesus,  a  Galilean, 
and  call  Him  the  Lamb  ot  God.  They  follow  him,  and  abide 
with  him  in  his  home.  One  of  these  is  Andrew.  He  finds  his 
brother  Peter,  a  bold,  rude  fisherman,  and  tells  him  of  the  discov- 
ery ot  the  long-looked-for  Messias.  Peter,  when  brought  to  the 
Christ,  did  not  know  Him,  nor  did  he  learn  to  understand  Him 
for  many  a  day.  But  Jesus  the  God-Man  knew  Peter  and  the 
wants  of  his  heart  as  He  does  of  all  men,  and  took  this  rough 
gem  and  polished  it.  This  was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Peter.  Be 
fore  the  meeting  with  Jesus  he  was  a  mere  fisherman,  aftei  it  he 
became  the  follower,  friend,  and  eventually  apostle  and  martyr  of 
the  Man.  Andrew,  seldom  mentioned  and  never  prominent  among 
the  twelve,  was  the  means  ot  bringing  the  greater  apostle  to  Jesus, 
and  thus  became  the  type  of  all  humble,  unostentatious  servants 
of  the  Christ,  whose  work  is  not  the  less  important  that  it  is  un- 
seen by  men.  For  one  Peter  there  must  be  many  Andrews.  Who 
can  tell  but  that  one,  whom  he  may  bring  to  the  fount  of  light  and 
power,  may  have  kindled  in  his  heart  a  blaze  that  shall  be  seen 
far  and  wide,  and  have  given  to  him  an  influence  to  wield  that 
shall  reach  and  move  multitudes.  Andrew  overcame  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  Peter  might  have  felt  in  coming  to  Christ.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  plead  his  business  or  any  other  excuse  for  not 
coming.  Do  not  students  sometimes  say  that  they  are  too  busy 
to  attend  to  religious  affairs  ?  What  has  Andrew  to  teach  us  ? 
To  seek  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master  Himself  to  bring  men  to  their 
Friend  and  Counsellor.  Let  word,  act,  prayer,  be  used  to  this 
end  ! 

After  the  prayer  meeting,  a  business  meeting  was  held.  A  num- 
ber of  men  were  proposed  for  membership.  Mr.  Jones  was  elected 
Assistant-Treasurer.  It  may  be' well  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  Association  that  the  services  of  an  Assistant-Treasurer  are 
not  required  because  ot  the  large  amount  of  money  to  be  handled, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  collecting  the  small 
annual  fee.  We  hope  the  members  will  save  the  treasurer  and 
his  assistant  a  great  deal  of  work  by  hunting  them  up  and  not  wait- 
ing for  them  to  solicit  the  payment. 

Our  meetings  for  the  Michaelmas  term  were  brought  to  a  close 
last  Thursday  evening.  The  book  ot  God's  Remembrance  con- 
tains the  records  ot  our  gatherings — our  petitions,  our  praises,  and 
our  very  thoughts.  Undoubtedly  in  a  progressive  age  like  this, 
our  work  should  prosper,  and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  it  has. 
To  make  an  accurate  estinriate  of  progress  let  us  measure  our  ad- 
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vancement  individually.  Has  every  member  of  the  Association 
achieved  some  good  ?  Has  he  influenced  a  fellow-student  tor 
good  ?  Is  he  himself  a  better  man  than  he  was  in  December,  1 883  ? 
His  reply  to  such  a  question  as  the  last  may  well  be  expressed  in 
the  words  of  John  Newton,  who,  after  a  strict  self-examination, 
said  :  "  I  am  not  what  I  was  ;  I  am  not  what  I  would  be  ;  I  am 
not  what  I  should  be  ;  I  am  not  what  I  shall  be ;  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am." 

The  first  meeting  for  the  Easter  term  will  be  held  in  Moss  Hall 
on  Thursday,  Jan.  15th.  As  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  ol  methods  of  improving  our  weetly  meetings,  it  is 
hoped  that  all  interested  will  attend,  and  that  many  suggestions 
on  the  above  subject  will  be  made. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  Thursday  evening 
last  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  "  Theory  of  Descent." 

Mr.  T.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  in  opening  the  debate  for  the  affirma- 
tive, said  that  it  was  really  a  question  of  Fixity  or  Variation. 
The  theory  of  Fixity  had  been  held  for  ages,  but  at  last  had  given 
place  to  that  of  Variation,  which  latter  was  no  mere  hypothesis, 
but  a  fact  easy  to  demonstrate,  and  the  evolution  of  the  earth, 
plants,  and  animals  was  proved  by  Geology  and  Palaeontology. 
Variation  is  the  result  of  certain  laws  or  causes,  as  formulated  by 
Darwin  as  toUows  : — i.  Modification  by  environment,  which  sup- 
poses that  in  every  organism  there  is  an  inherent  power  by  which 
it  modifies  itself  in  adaptation  to  its  surroundings.  2.  Natural 
selection — i.e.,  survival  in  struggle  for  life  by  those  most  adapted 
to  environment.  3.  Heredity,  which  proves  that  modifications 
once  obtained  were  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  4. 
Sexual  selection,  which  acts  from  the  self-complacency  of  the 
mdividual,  and  tends  to  keep  species  distinct.  He  also  spoke  of 
retrogression  and  reversion  to  type  as  influences  in  the  process  of 
evolution. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Hall,  B.A.,  for  the  negative,  said  that  although  he 
believed  the  theory  to  be  partly  true,  yet  at  present  it  was  not  sup- 
ported by  facts  in  many  of  its  details,  and  was  consequently  incom- 
plete. He  criticised  the  last  speaker's  statement  with  regard  to  In- 
herent Power,  and  said  that  the  theory  took  no  account  of  mind 
or  spirit,  but  supposed  that  an  organ  could  change  itself.  On  this 
account  it  was  unsafe  to  accept  it  in  its  entirety. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  (i)  Similarity  of  structure  in  many 
cases  does  not  show  relationship  ;  (2)  that  monstrosities  do  not 
always  point  to  reversion  to  primitive  type  ;  (3)  that  the  study 
of  Embryology  and  rudimentary  organs  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances leaves  the  line  of  descent  very  dubious.  Some  examples 
wtre  given  by  the  speaker  of  a  Physico-chemical  nature  which 
went  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  reversion  to  type  view. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  evolution  must  be  the  result  of  a 
guiding  motive  force  otitside  the  organism  in  itself. 

Mr.  McCallum  thought  that  mind  was  developed  simultaneously 
with  the  oiganism.  Messrs.  Acheson  and  Lennox  also  spoke  on 
the  subject. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  President,  Prof.  R.  Ramsay 
Wright,  considered  it  unnecessary  for  the  Society  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  involved.  It  was  tar  too  common  for 
persons  to  declare  themselves  as  adherents  or  opponents  of  the 
Evolution  Theory,  without  having  had  the  training  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  weigh  the  evidence  carefully.  He  remarked  that 
the  theory  did  not  meet  now-a-days  with  the  same  storm  of 
opposition  which  it  at  first  encountered,  and  as  an  example  of  its 
acceptance  by  many  theologians  cited  the  Bishop  of  Exefer's 
recent  Bampton  lectures  on  the  "  Relations  between  Science  and 
Religion."  Such  a  discussion  as  the  present  could  only  do  good 
by  stimulating  enquiry  and  removing  erroneous  conceptions  as  to 
the  Theory  of  Descent.  In  distinguishing  the  Darwinian  explana- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  DescenJ:  from  the  theory  itself,  he  called 
attention  to  Prof.  Nageli's  Mechanico-physiological  theory,  which 
ascribes  to  the  struggle  tor  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
only  the  formation  of  the  gaps  in  the  series  of  organic  forms,  a 
series  which  would  otherwise,  according  to  Nageli,  be  complete  in 
its  gradations  owing  to  an  inherent  tendency  to  progress  in  every 
direction. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  chief 
business  was  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Senate  with  regard  to  changes 
in  the  Modern  Language  Curriculum. 

After  several  amendments  were  carried  and  several  additions 


made,  the  petition  as  finally  adopied  contains  the  following 
clauses  : — 

1.  That  all  History  be  removed  from  the  Modern  Language 
Course,  with  the  exception  of  the  Modern  History  now  on  the 
pass  work  of  the  third  examination. 

2.  That  the  study  of  Ethnology  be  removed  in  toto  from  the  de- 
partment. 

3.  That  the  study  of  Italian  be  entered  up  on  in  the  second  year, 
instead  of  on  the  third  year  as  at  present. 

4.  That  the  study  of  Spanish  be  entered  on  in  the  fourth  year. 

5.  That  the  reading  of  Old  English  works  be  entered  upon  in 
the  second  year  and  continued  throughout  the  course  ;  and  that, in 
the  fourth  year,  a  limited  amount  ot  Anglo-Saxon  be  added  to  it. 

6.  That  text-books  in  modern  French  be  removed  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  and  the  text-books  in  modern  German  and 
Italian  in  the  fourth  year. 

7.  That  text-books  be  removed  from  the  work  in  modern  En- 
glish in  the  fourth  year,  and  a  period  or  periods  of  English  Liter- 
ature be  substituted  therefor,  and  that  the  examination  papers 
be  made  so  broad  and  comprehensive  as  to  give  to  undergraduates 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  knowledge  in  their  favorite  lines 
in  English  Literature. 

8.  That  modern  English  prose  works  hold  a  prominent  place 
throughout  the  work  set  for  English. 

The  petition  has  already  been  signed  by  nearly  all  the  under- 
graduates in  Modern  Languages  in  the  College.  It  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  mature  deliberation,  and  contains  the  views  not  only 
of  those  at  present  attending  the  College,  but  of  a  large  majority 
ot  those  who  have  taken  the  course  under  the  old  curriculum. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  Club  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
B.A.,  Modern  Language  master  of  the  Strathroy  High  School. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  early  in  the  Easter 
term. 


ROTTEN  ROW. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes  is  at  present  lecturing  in  German  and  Italian 
at  Norwood  College-   J.  G.  smiles  when  addressed  as  Professor. 

The  Residence  band  is  now  organizing  and  will  very  soon  give 
the  freshmen  a  serenade.  The  author  of  the  broom  song  will 
appear  in  his  original  character. 

The  third  house  felt  decidedly  relieved  when  the  Public  De- 
bate was  over.  One  of  the  speakers  was  on  the  third  flat,  his 
supporter,  the  Senator  on  the  first,  and  the  reader  sandwiched  in 
between  them.  A  rehearsal  with  all  three  going  at  once  was  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

UNIVERSITY  SENATE. 
Official  Report. 
A  meeting  ol  the  Senate  was  held  Friday  evening  Dec.  5,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Mulock  in  the  chair.  Present  :  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Old- 
right,  Prof.  Loudon,  Dr.  Larratt  Smith,  Rev.  Principal  Caven, 
Messrs.  McMurchy,  Kingsford,  Moss,  O'Sullivan,  Millar,  Houston, 
Buchan,  Prof.  Galbraith,  Rev.  Father  Vincent,  and  Prof.  Wright. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bursar  stating  that  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement recommended  the  piece  ot  land  south  of  Moss  Hall  as  a 
site  for  the  building  proposed  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the.  College. 

LAW. 

J.  F.  Smith,  LL.B.;  A.  H.  Marsh,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

MEDICINE. 
Physiology  and  Pathology. — Charles  Sheard,  M.D. 
Medicine  and  Therapeutics. — J.  J.  Cassidy,  M.D. 
Midwifery  and  Forensic  Medicine. — W.  Britton,  M.D. 
Anatomy.— M.  H.  Aikins,  B.A.,  M.B. 
Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. — I.  H.  Cameron,  M.B. 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery.— C.  O'Reilly,  M.D. 
Hygiene  and  Medical  Psychology. — C.  W.  Covernton,  M.D. 

MEDICINE  AND  ARTS. 
Chemistry.— W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B. 
Biology.— H.  Montgomery,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

ARTS. 

Greek  and  Latin.— N.  MacNish,  M.A.,  LL.D.;  M.  Hutton,  MA.;  G  H 
Robinson,  M.A.;  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Mathematics.— A.  K.  Blackadar,  M.A.:  J.  W.  Reid,  B.A. 

Physics.— J.  M.  Clark,  M.A.;  T.  G.  Campbell,  B.A. 

English  and  History.— T.  C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.;  D.  R.  Keys  B.A' 

French. — J.  Squair,  B.A. 

German. — Rev.  R.  von  Pirch. 

Italian.— D.  R.  Keys,  B.A. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — E.  R.  Cameron,  M.A. 

Metaphysics  and  Ethics. — Rev.  J.  Teefy,  B.A.;  Rev.  R.  Y.  Thomson,  M.A, ; 
A.  S.  Johnston,  B.A. 

Oriental  Languages. — Rev.  F.  R.  Beattie,  M.A 
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Meteorology. --G.  T.  Kingston,  M.A. 
Engineering. — A.  Macdougall,  C.E. 

On  motion  ot  Dr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Rev.  Principal  Caven, 
Mr.  Mulock  was  unanimously  le-elected  Vice-Chancellor  for  the 
two  years  succeeding  December  31st,  1884. 

The  report  of  the  Boards  of  Studies  prescribing  the  work  for 
Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation  in  Arts  and  Matriculation  in  Law 
v/as  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  MacMurchy,  seconded  by  Principal 
Buchan. 

Noticeable  features  in  this  report  are  : — 

1.  The  assigning  of  specified  work  in  Latin  Prose. 

2.  Compositions  are  required  based  on  critical  reading  01  spe- 
cified works  of  such  authors  as  Macaulay,  Southey,  Addison,  &c. 

3.  The  subjects  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany  are  added 
for  Junior  Matriculation  and  those  of  Chemistry,  and  Biology  for 
Senior  Matriculation.  No  candidate  may  take  more  than  one 
subject,  and  50  marks  are  allotted  to  each  in  general  proficiency. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Millar,  seconded  by  Mr.  Houston,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  motion  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Arts'  Studies 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  MacMurchy  and  Mr.  Millar, — That  the 
statutes  regarding  the  Local  Examinations  be  amended  so  as  to 
include  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and  that  candidates  for  Matricula- 
tion, including  those  who  may  be  candidates  for  Honors,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  writing  at  these  examinations  instead  of 
coming  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Millar  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  he 
would  move  that  its  ordinary  proceedings  be  open  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Press. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  : — LL.D.,  George  Bryce, 
LL.B.  ;  M.A.,  F.  L.  Mitchell,  B.A. 

Senate  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


College  Xe^v^^- 


KNOX  COLLEGft 

The  second  public  debate  of  the  session  was  held  on  Friday, 
6th  inst.  The  hall  was  well  filled  by  an  appreciative  audience. 
Mr.  M.  Farquharson,  B.A.,  was  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  his 
subject  Socialism.  Tlie  debate  on  the  question  of  compensation 
to  liquor  dealers  was  decided  by  the  chariman,  Mr.  Kirkland,  in 
favor  of  the  negative.  The  date  fixed  upon  for  the  next  Public  is 
February  6th,  1885. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert — the  second  of  the  season — at 
Erin,  Wednesday  evening  last.  They  were  met  by  a  large, 
appreciative  audience,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

The  second  number  of  the  '  Monthly  '  is  just  about  to  appear. 
We  hope  it  will  sustain  the  high  expectations  awakened  by  the 
first  issue  of  the  session. 

The  usual  sale  of  periodicals  by  auction  is  going  on  at  present 
in  the  rd^ding  room.  The  adherents  of  the  respective  political 
parties  vie  with  one  another  in  showing  their  appreciation  of 
Reform,  or  Conservative  literature,  which  contributes  greatly  to 
the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  Literary  Society. 


Opii\ioi\0  Cui^i'eiit  ai\tl  Otliei'wi^e. 


Civil  service  reform  is  going  to  be,  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  crucial  test  of  the  new  administration.  By 
that  it  must  stand  or  fall.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  prominently 
known  to  the  public  in  connection  with  any  question  of  the  day 
but  administrative  reform.  It  is  around  this  point  that  all  the 
expectations  ot  his  friends  centre.  We  believe  he  has  the  firm 
intention  to  do  right  and  the  courage  to  do  ft.  No  man  or  body 
of  men  has  a  lien  on  him  of  any  kind. — The  Nation. 


The  happy  may  well  continue  to  be  such  beneath  the  brilliant 
sky  of  Rome.  But  if  you  go  thither  in  melancholy  mood — if  you 
go  with  a  ruin  in  your  heart,  or  with  a  vacant  site  there,  where 
once  stood  the  airy  fabric  of  happiness,  now  vanished — all  the 
ponderous  gloom  of  the  Roman  Past  will  pile  itself  upon  that 
spot,  and  crush  you  down  ss  with  the  heaped  up  marble  and 
granite,  the  earth-mounds  and  multitudinous  bricks  of  its  ma- 
terial decay. — Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  "  Transformation  " 


There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  intelligent  lib- 
erality and  independence  which  now  animates  the  best  American 
journals,  than  the  remark  made  in  the  New  York  Nation,  Cleve- 
land's most  prominent  supporter,  that  "the  very  best  thing 
Mr.  Cleveland  could  do,  wouldbe  to  keep  Mr.  Lowell  where  he 
It  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  Mr.  Lowell  as  the 
author  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  the  most  terrible  denunciation  ot 
the  Democrats  and  all  their  works  that  ever  was  written. 


The  question  of  co-education  is  up  in  an  unusual  form  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  trustees  of  Adalbert  College  in  that  city  were 
memorialized  by  upwards  of  4,000  residents  of  the  locality,  in- 
cluding the  majority  of  the  prominent  citizens,  to  admit  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  men  to  attendance  in  the  classes.  They 
consented,  and  thereupon  a  number  of  the  male  students  with- 
drew. Commenting  on  the  incident  the  Philadelphia  American 
says  :  "  We  hope  that  when  these  lads  go  home  their  mothers  will 
lay  them  across  their  knees  and  try  whether  the  slipper  has  lost 
its  efficacy  with  them." 

The  entire  difference  between  education  and  non-education  (as 
regards  the  merely  intellectual  part  of  it)  consists  in  this  accuracy 
of  reading.  A  well  educated  gentleman  may  not  know  many  lan- 
guages,— may  not  be  able  to  speak  any  but  his  own, — may  have 
read  very  few  books.  But  whatever  language  he  knows,  he  knows 
precisely  ;  whatever  word  he  pronounces  he  pronounces  rightly ; 
above  all,  he  is  learned  in  the  peerage  of  words;  knows  the  words 
ot  true  descent  and  ancient  blood  at  a  glance,  from  words  of 
modern  canaille  ;  remembers  all  their  ancestry — their  intermar- 
riages, distant  relationships,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
admitted,  and  offices  they  held,  among  the  national  noblesse  of 
words  at  any  time.  But  an  uneducated  person  may  know  by 
memory  any  number  of  languages,  and  talk  them  all,  and  yet  truly 
know  not  a  word  of  any  ;  he  has  only  to  speak  a  sentence  of  any 
language  to  be  known  for  an  illiterate  person. — John  Ruskin. 


The  parties  who  rely  on  what  are  called  the  lessons  of  history 
are  continually  exposed  to  great  deceptions.  In  France  what  may 
be  called  the  historical  party  would  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  united  Germany,  because  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  imperfect 
means  of  communication  which  then  existed,  Germany  was  not 
and  could  not  be  united.  .  .  .  But  theories  of  this  kind  are 
always  of  very  doubtful  applicability  to  the  present,  and  their 
applicability  to  the  future  is  even  more  doubtful  still.  We  know 
what  became  of  feudalism,  and  we  know  the  work  that  it  accom- 
plished, but  we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  the  effects  of  modern 
democracy  and  of  the  scientific  arfd  industrial  spirit.  It  is  the 
novelty  of  this  element  that  makes  the  past  so  much  less  reliable 
as  a  guide  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  new  element  had  inter- 
vened, and  therefore  so  much  less  interesting  for  us. — Philip 
Gilbert  Hamarton. 


CSoi^i'e^rporideiide. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  — 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Senate  has  given  a  site  for  the  proposed  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building,  and  as  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  realization  of  the  hopes 
of  its  promoters  are  good,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  fea- 
sible as  well  as  advisable  for  all  the  societies  connected  with  our  Uni- 
versity to  combine  their  forces  and  erect  a  building  which  shall  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  various  societies.  At  present  we 
have  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the 
Modern  Language  Club,  all  of  which  meet  in  ^  Moss  Hall ;  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Society,  which  meets  in  a  lecture  room  in  the 
University ;  and  the  Natural  Science  Association,  which  meets  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Now,  these  societies — naturally  exclusive— are 
rendered  more  so  by  meeting  in  different  places.  Could  not 
all  these  societies  combine  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  subscribe  for  and 
erect  a  suitable  building,  which  could  furnish  rooms  for  all  ?  Such  a 
movement  would  be  a  step  towards  consolidating  the  undergraduate 
body  and  rendering  the  different  societies  more  popular  and  efficient. 

Let  there  be  in  the  proposed  building  a  large  hall  upstairs  which 
would   meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  largest  society. 
There  could  be  the  reading  room — .at  present  most  unsuitably  situated 
in  a  corner  of  University  College — and  various  smaller  rooms  for  com 
• 
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inittees,  &c.,  downstairs.  I  would  also  suggest  that  The  'Varsity's 
office  be  removed  to  the  new  building,  and  thus  group  all  the  societies 
and  undergraduate  undertakings  under  one  common  roof.  Such  a 
proceeding  would,  in  my  humble  judgment,  do  very  much  towards 
strengthening  those  bonds  of  union — at  present  too  few  and  too  weak 
— which  ought  to  unite  all  the  undergraduates  of  University  College. 
I  would  suggest  that  this  proposition  be  discussed  by  the  various 
societies,  and  delegates  appointed  before  vacation  to  meet  and  confer 
together  on  the  advisability  of  the  scheme  I  have  suggested. 

Altiora. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity:  — 

Sir, — In  the  admirable  speech  made  by  Sir  William  Dawson, 
at  the  recent  McGill  Medical  dinner,  the  learned  Principal  gave 
proof  of  the  practical  turn  of  his  mind  by  the  following  remarks  : — 

The  lesson  of  the  dinner  table  lay,  he  thought,  very  much  on  the  cloth- 
It  was  that  professors,  students,  all,  must  dine  once  a  day.  This  thought 
kept  him  awake  at  night  of  late,  and  he  never  sat  down  to  his  ov\ti  dinner 
without  hoping  that  every  undergraduate  had  as  good  a  one  (applause).  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  if  the  McGill  people  dined 
together  more  than  they  did,  and  that  they  wanted  a  University  dining-hall 
(applause)  where  they  could  sit  down  every  day  to  a  dinner,  not  so  good  as 
this  perhaps,  but  still  a  good  one,  and  he  had  pretty  much  made  up  his  mind 
that  they  were  to  have  it  (applause), — not  to-ip.orrow  or  next  day,  but  by- 
and-by.  At  McGill  when  they  took  up  a  good  thing  they  did  not  let  it  drop 
easily.  This  time  they  wanted  a  dining-hall  twice  as  big  as  the  one  they 
were  in,  loftier,  better  ventilated,  and  altogether  a  better  sort  of  a  place 
(approving  laughter). 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  institution  as  Principal  Dawson 
describes  is  just  what  we  want  in  connection  with  Toronto  Uni- 
versity and  University  College,  a  place  where  professors,  lecturers, 
and  students,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  examiners,  and 
examined  might  meet  together  and  spend  a  social  hour  as  often  as 
they  pleased  in  each  other's  society.  We  have  what  is  called  a 
"  residence"  attached  to  University  College,  but  it  can  accommo- 
date only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  students,  not  to  mention  graduates 
at  all.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  and  many  of  the  grad- 
uates who  are  engaged  in  studying  for  professions  have  to  put  up 
with  very  ordinarj'  private  boarding-houses,  to  their  own  almost 
complete  exclusion  from  social  life.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
residence,  as  a  dormitory,  be  discontinued,  and  that  instead  of  it 
there  be  established  an  ample  dining  hall,  where  those  connected 
with  the  University  and  College  may  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals.  Many  students  would  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  get  comfortable  and  well-kept 
rooms  in  private  houses  than  it  is  to  get  well-oooked  food  of  good 
quality.  Many  graduates  rooming  up  town  would  probably  take 
their  breakfast  and  tea,  getting  their  dinner  down  in  the  city  at 
one  of  our  excellent  restaurants. 

Or  the  six  o'clock  dinner  system"  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  At  present  the  residence  dining  hour  is  from  two  to 
three,  not  a  very  convenient  one.  If  the  six  o'clock  dinner  system 
were  adopted  students  might  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
mid-day  lunch  at  any  time  they  pleased — say,  between  one  and 
three,  the  hour  from  one  to  two  being  left  free  from  lectures  for 
their  convenience.  On  such  a  plan  I  do  not  see  why  the  dining- 
hall  or  college  restaurant,  as  it  might  be  called,  should  not  be 
made  completely  self-sustaining,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
become  a  much  more  important  social  institution  than  a  residence 
which  accommodates  only  40  students  out  of  400,  and  practically 
excludes  all  graduates  and  dons. 

Non-Resident. 


A  VOICE  FROM  ADDINGTON. 

Dear  'Varsity  : —  * 

/can't  work  any,  to-day!  Why?  because  the  Newfound- 
land dog-pup,  foreseeing  a  famine,  carried  off  during  the 
night,  and  stored  up  to  have  and  to  hold  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  forever,  one  of  my  old  every-day 
boots,  to  appease  his  hunger  withal  when  his  stock  of  decayed 
sheep's  heads  fails.    So,  not  to  be  utterly  idle,  I'll  write  to  you. 

Oriels  "  Oxford  Letter"  in  'Varsity  of  Nov.  22,  greatly  interested 
me  ;  and  suggests  what  follows. 

Apropos  his  remarks  about  co-education  and  your  changed  title- 
page, — every  one  who  ever  was  a  student  at  University  College 
recollects  that  in  the  University  vestibule  in  one  corner  is  a  box 
labeled  "For  Post": — "For  Delivery  in  the  Buildiag"  is  the 


legend  on  one  lying  in  the  other  corner.  One  wonders  now  if  the 
latter  has  been,  during  all  these  years,  a  convenience  unconsciously 
prophetic  of  co-education  ? 

Oriel  extols  the  2nd  No.of  this  term's  'Varsity:  that  was  the  No. 
to  which  /  contributed,  which,  I  conceive,  caused  and  amply 
justifies  his  commendation.  But  he  adds  "If you  keep  it  up  at 
that  rate,  the  'Varsity  will  be  a  very  fair  paper  after  a  while."  I 
think  he  might  have  spared  you  such  a  back-slap  ;  what  though 
the  'Varsity  be  not  yet  beyond  the  banks  of  its  Itasia. 

By  the  by,  I  wish  you  would  pat  on  the  back  for  me  the  perpe- 
trator of  that  "  reserved  seat  "  squib  in  'Varsity  of  Nov.  i.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  "bites  "  yet;  why,  it  seems  to  have  given  agony 
to  the  brain  even  of  an  Oxonian  1  It  must  be  humour, — it  is 
nothing  else, — and  of  the  highest  kind,  since  Blackwooa' s  Magazine 
says  "  The  highest  is  ever  the  unintelligible." 

Oriel  holds  up  for  'Varsity's  emulation  the  Q.  and  C.  U.  Journal, 
with  the  following  quotation  from  which  he  closes  his  letter  : — "A 
Freshman  passed  on  Thursday,  matriculated  on  Friday,  and  on 
Sunday  night  was  captured  driving  his  cousin's  tandem  to  Abing- 
don." Now,  where's  the  humour  oi  it  I  confess  that  for  un- 
tutored me,  it's  a  little  too  densely  '  English.'  Had  that  Freshman 
matriculated  on  the  Friday  previous  to  his  passing  on  the  Thurs- 
day before,  there  might  have  seemed  cause  for  remark  :  or  if  he 
had  been  captured  Sunday  night  driving  his  Abingdon  tandem  to 
his  cousin,  or  his  cousin  Abingdon  tandem,  or  even  his  tandem's 
cousin — but  I  give  it  up:  "axe  me  an  easier  one": — It  seems 
even  to  excel  the  "  reserved  seat  "  item  ! 

Yours,  confused, 

T.(he)  H.{ired)  M.{an) 

Rogues'  Hollow,  Nov.  30,  1884. 


WANTED— A  BANQUET. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — I  can  see  no  val^d  reason  why  the  undergraduates  of  Toronto 
University  should  not  hold  a  banquet  during  this  academic  year.  Last 
year's  banquet  was  altogether  too  overpowering  for  ordinary  under- 
graduates ;  they  had  but  very  little  to  do  or  say  in  the  getting  of  it  up 
or  in  the  carrying  of  it  out;  they  were  overshadowed  completely.  If 
the  medical  schools  can  hold  most  successful  dinners  I  do  not  see  why 
we  could  not.  The  expense  need  not  be  great,  and  the  good  accom- 
plished in  the  social  direction  would  amply  compensate  for  any  little 
trouble  in  preparing  for  it.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  discussion  on 
this  point. 

Dinah. 


Two  typographical  errors  which  occurred  in  our  "  Poet's  Corner" 
last  week,  detracted  so  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  poem  that  we  now 
insert  the  blemished  stanzas  in  their  correct  form. 

IN  A  MIRROR. 
Not  my  lady  herself  I  see. 

Only  her  image  in  yonder  glass. 
None  so  fair  in  my  eyes  as  she, 

Maidens  all  she  doth  far  surpass. 

Nothing  her  sweet,  cold  peace  may  break. 
Steadfast  and  calm  are  her  eyes  a.way, 

As  the  morning  hush  of  an  inland  lake, 
And  her  thoughts  are  worlds  away. 

I  gaze,  the  wild  hope  within  me  dies. 

But,  oh  !  she  is  very  fair  to  see. 
The  doom  in  those  calm  and  steadfast  eyes 

Is — they  ne'er  can  lighten  with  love  for  me. 

— BOHEMIEN. 


Out  of  the  18  Harvard  graduates  since  1881  who  now  hold  promi- 
nent pobitions  on  various  newspapers,  13  were  formerly  on  the  staft 
of  some  one  of  the  college  publications. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  .53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

REV.   DR.  WILD, 
Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  December  the  14th,  1884 
A  BLIND  MAN." 


NOTICES. 

The  IVarsitv  h  published  in  the  IJnirersity  of  Toronto  everi/  Saturday 
dnrinij  the  Academic  Year,  Octubcr  to  May,  inclusive. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  iiicliidin/i  postage,  is  $.'?.0(5,  payable  before  the 
end  of  January,  and  niuij  be  forwarded  to  The  Treasurer,  F.  W. 
Hill,  Vnicersity  Colleye,  to  irhoni  applications  respectiny  advertise- 
ments should  likeivise  be  made. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  immediately  notify  the  Treasurer,  in  writiny, 
of  any  ir.reyularily  in  delivery. 

Copies  of  the  'Varsity  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday  of  J.  S.  Robert- 
SOK  &  Bros.,  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  University  Col- 
leye, Tironto,  and  must  be  in  on  Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Rejected  communications  will  not  be  returned,  to  which  rul-e  no  exception 
can  be  made.  Tlie  name  of  the  Writer  must  always  accompany  a 
commu)iication. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Tin©  Xjeading  BsLrtoer  ot  Yonge  Street. 

4«9  YONGE  STREET,        -       -  O^PPOSlTEJJ^E  FIRE  HALL. 

THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


CLiUB  HOTJSLr,  416  YOIffGB  ST. 

A^,  BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybody  is  talking  about 

PEEKINS'  PHOTOGEAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stndio-293  YONG^E  St, 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  EOBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

ELLIS  Sz:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  &  41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 


Manafacfurers  l/ie  /^mer grades  of  cigarettes 
and  smoking ;ioif{ic€os,O,ie/'p.opula^^/0r/cznct(^ 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  meuie  ^/ji  a  mm^ancV  cipsils/ ^g^acco^ 
jcl^cueue^^  Beware  or  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 

With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 
186  Yonge  Street,     Pour  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHKR. 

ii8    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


H^RRY  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Conf^ciiener.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cal^e  Manufactory. 

447  Youge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24r4r  Yonge  Street. 


Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manutacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO- 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing, 

Special  discouat  to  Students  off  all  Purchases 

R.  I  HUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East-  Cor-  King  &  Church  St«. 

IVOR/ONTO. 
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I^OWSELL  San  HZTJTCHISOlsr, 

Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Gr olden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

©i^pei^^in^  dl\en|i^t>s^  3g6  Yoi^ge  .^ti'eet. 

Have    large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.                      A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  dtc. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

T  T  TE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Free  Of  ChSTge  i'  o^''  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLBT  AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

  i    Genuine  Dimond,  Bet  in  solid  15  karet  Gol  d. 

j^^^^^^^fe^                  ^        Diamond  size  of  cut    Bin^  made  to  fit. 

S25.^^$25J    CHAS:.  STARK, 

^^^^^0^            i  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^^^^^                       f      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Heiall  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &e. 

Send addresn  for  our  VlOpage  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 

J.  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofiice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  .Sts. 

I.  J".  COOX^E!!^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    |      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                        |       ^.11  Sizes.  LATEST  STYI.ES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.     ------      109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO, 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERI  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  .James  Vanufcvar,  in  186G, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                   Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

STUDENTS  Save  money. 

Bv  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  AVaterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUMT  TO  STUDENTS. 

SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

751^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  .sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 

Beliable  "Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Eleotro-Plate, 

(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.  .    REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 
FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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OUR  IDEAL. 

Did  ever  on  painter's  canvas  live 

The  power  of  his  fancy's  dream  ? 
Did  ever  poet's  pen  achieve 

Fruition  of  his  theme  ? 
Did  marble  ever  take  the  life 

That  the  sculptor's  soul  conceived  ? 
Or  ambition  win  in  passion's  strite 

What  its  glowing  hopes  believed  ? 
Did  ever  racer's  eager  feet 

Rest  as  he  reached  the  goal, 
Finding  the  prize  achieved  was  meet 

To  satisfy  the  soul  ? 

Daniel  Wilson. 


COLLEGE  CHUMS  AND  COLLEGE  FRIENDSHIPS. 

I  was  reading  quite  recently  an  instructive  story  by  Dr.  J'.  G. 
Holland,  the  distinguished  American  writer,  in  which  the  career 
of  two  college  chums  is  graphically  sketched.  That  career  and 
the  varied  experiences  connected  with  it,  as  pictured  by  the  writer, 
may  differ  widely  in  details  from  the  corresponding  ones  of 
students  in  University  College.  And  yet  they  are  otherwise  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Both  are  controlled  by,  or  are  subject  to,  a 
potent  influence  not  peculiar  to  college  life — the  personal  in- 
fluence of  one  student  upon  another,  of  one  individual  upon 
another. 

An  influence  of  this  kind,  if  exerted  at  all,  is  almost  always  sure 
to  be  irresistible.  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  A  young  man 
may  be  ever  so  "independent" — all  fancy  themselves  to  be  so, 
and  many  are  really  so — and  yet  he  cannot  resist  the  subtle  in- 
fluences of  those  around  him.  And  why  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
and  yet  complex.  Self  love  is,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
is  really  the  key.  The  desire  to  stand  well  with  our  companions 
(and  by  the  younger  to  be  considered  manly)  often  impels  us  at  the 
time  to  fall  in  with  views  and  opinions  which  in  the  abstract,  and 
on  communing  with  ourselves  afterwards,  we  are  compelled  to 
dissent  from.  Many  a  time,  it  is  sad  to  think,  have  the  sweet 
influences  of  home  life  been  dissipated,  the  reverence  for  sacred 
things  laughed  away,  and  the  very  germ  of  the  Christian  life  in 
the  heart  destroyed  in  a  weak  moment,  and  in  the  effort  to  exhibit 
independence  of  thought  and  so-called  manliness  of  spirit. 
»  This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  And  that  side  presents  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rule  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,  or,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  stronger  will  controlling  the  weaker.  And  yet  this  has 
its  bright  and  better  side,  too. 

A  college  chum,  with  clear,  sharp  views  of  life — its  responsi- 
bilities and  duties — its  binding  obligations  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
for  which  that  life  was  given — has  a  tremendous  power  for  good, 
and  in  favour  of  the  true  and  right,  in  his  unspoken  utterances,  or 
by  his  testimony  in  favour  of  a  divine  life  in  the  soul.  Such  an 
influence  is  potential  in  proportion  to  its  unobtrusiveness  and 
genuineness.  The  daily  consistent  life  of  the  sincere  yet  un- 
obtrusive Christian  man  preaches  more  eloquently  to  his  comrades 
than  any  sermon  or  homily  can  do.  May  I  appeal  to  the  student- 
reader  to  reflect  upon  these  truths — rendered  doubly  so  by  many 
a  sad,  as  well  as  by  many  a  pleasant  experience. 

Every  student  is  subject  to  the  personal  influences  surrounding 
him  to  which  I  have  referred,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  or 
whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not.  There  are  positive  and 
negative  poles  in  personal  intercourse  as  well  as  in  electricity. 
We  admit  and  apply  this  principle  in  efifect,  when  we  speak  of 
personal  magnetism  or  of  its  opposite.  It  is  as  powerful  and  unerr- 
ing as  are  the  laws  governing  both  electricity  and  magnetism. 


Students  are  repelled  from  or  attracted  towards  each  other ;  and  it 
is  equally  a  matter  of  fact  that  tliose  who  unconsciously  repel  some 
attract  others. 

Few,  however,  stop  to  deliberate  on  these  matters,  or  to  esti- 
mate character,  or  to  weigh  motives.  They  generally  decide  as  to 
both  of  these  by  the  varying  standard  of  feeling  and  impulse. 
And  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  student-instinct  is  rarely  at  fault.  As 
a  rule  young  men  understand  young  men  better  than  do  their 
seniors. 

College  friendships,  however  formed,  are  generally  lasting.  They 
are  as  a  rule  the  most  pleasant  and  hearty  of  friendships  in 
after  life.  A  college  chum  of  my  own  (long  since  dead),  put  it 
thus  in  a  letter  to  me  : — 

"A  'college  chum'! — that  delightlul  association  of  words.  There  is 
something  about  these  words  that  will  act  like  magic  .  .  .  There  springs 
up  to  view  immediately  the  old  associations  of  college  days,  and  all  the  good 
old  things  said  and  done  a  thousand  times  over  .  .  .  They  carry  one  back 
to  where  he  enacts  over  again  the  scenes  and  the  times  long  gone  by  ;  and 
lives  over  again  that  part  of  life  which  must  ever  seem  to  bring  the  sunniest 
side  of  it.  There  are  certainly  constituents  of  a  college  life  which  render  it 
the  best, — the  most  fondly  remembered  of  any  of  the  different  periods  of  our 
existence.  And  we  will  always  cherish  it  with  feelings  of  the  purest  kind — 
such  as  cannot  attach  to  any  other  sort  of  life  whatever." 

Truly,  the  student,  even  more  than  the  child,  is  father  to  the 
man.  There  is  something  unerring  in  the  estimate  formed  at 
college  of  each  student  by  his  companions.  And  the  estimate  then 
formed  of  personal  character,  of  ability  and  peculiarities,  is  gener- 
ally verified  by  after-life  experience.  Speak  to  the  graduate  of 
some  years  standing  of  his  former  companions,  and  he  will  tell 
you  with  tolerable  certaintj'  (what  you  probably  know  yourself) 
as  to  how  John  Smith  or  John  Jones  has  been  acquitting  himself 
in  the  battle  of  life. 

Few  students  estimate  at  the  time  how  truly  their  measure  is 
being  taken  by  their  companions,  or  haw  insensibly  each  one  has 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  other  at  college. 

I  find,  however,  that  I  have  fallen  into  a  strain  of  moralizing 
rather  than  (as  I  probably  should  have  done)  dealing  more  pleas- 
antly with  the  subject  which  I  had  set  for  myself  at  the  beginning. 
My  only  apology  is  that  life  at  college  is  so  exceedingly  mo- 
mentous in  its  consequences  to  the  individual  student,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  or  two — based  on  my  own  experi- 
ence— as  to  the  serious  aspect  of  personal  intercourse  at  college. 

I  hold  (as  my  old  college  chum,  quoted  above,  says),  that  there 
are  as  a  rule  no  friendships  more  pure  or  lasting  than  those  formed 
in  our  college  days.  Would  that  they  were  always  as  ennobling  as 
they  are  enduring ! 

A  word  now  of  appeal  as  to  personal  responsibility.  If  it  be  so, 
as  I  have  stated,  that  we  are  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
fellow-students  and  others,  how  is  it  as  to  our  influence  on  them  ? 
Is  it  good  and  wholesome  and  bracing  ?  or  is  it  the  reverse  in  any 
particular  ?  These  are  questions  which  none  but  the  individual 
reader  can  answer.  That  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  this  personal 
responsibility  is  perfectly  clear.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
strong  and  eloquent  words,  puts  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light. 
He  says  : — 

"  Every  man  is  a  missionary,  now  and  forever,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
whether  he  intends  or  designs  or  not.  He  may  be  a  blot,  radiating  his  dark 
influence  outward  to  the  very  circumference  of  society  ;  or  he  may  be  a 
blessing,  spreading  benediction  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world, 
but  a  blank  he  cannot  be.  There  are  no  moral  blanks  ;  there  are  no  neut- 
ral characters.  We  are  either  the  sower  that  sows  and  corrupts,  or  the  light 
that  splendidly  illuminates,  and  the  salt  that  silently  operates  ;  but  being 
dead  or  alive  every  man  speaks." 

J.  George  Hodgins. 

Toronto,  December,  1884. 
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SEPARATION. 

The  sky  is  one  cloud,  ash-grey  and  vast, 

High-domed  and  wide ; 
After  the  long  bleak  day  at  last 

Comes  eventide. 

I  stand  and  bear  on  wishful  lips, 

One  sweetest  name. 
And  vain  the  cold  horizon  scan 

For  sunset  flame. 

Low  down,  in  the  distant  west, 

At  last  I  see 
A  narrow  and  crimson  flush,  imprest 

'Twixt  sky  and  lea. 

Both  Gloom  and  Night  that  love-tint  tlireat 

In  hateful  strife. 
Ah  I  what  am  I,  if  that  flame  should  fade  . 

From  out  my  life  ! 

BOHEMIEN. 


AN  ANCIENT  UNIVERSITY. 
Introductory  Note. 
We  are  glad  to  be  privileged  to  announce  to  the  world  a  dis- 
covery. Among  the  Canadian  boatmen  on  the  Nile  is  one  who 
was  formeily  a  responsible  functionary  ot  University  College :  we 
believe,  indeed,  that  he  was  under-porter  of  the  Residence.  This 
gentleman — to  quote  from  a  letter  with  which  he  has  honored  us 
— ."  conceived  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  such  an 
enthusiasm  for  classical  literature  that  on  reaching  Egypt — the 
scholar's  El  Dorado — I  determined  to  prosecute  a  course  of  in- 
dependent research,  such  as  is  prescribed  for  the  new  fellows  of 
University  College.  While  exploring  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the 
goddess  Neith  in  the  city  ot  Sais,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
in  the  stomach  of  an  embalmed  cat  several  well-preserved  rolls 
of  Egyptian  papyrus.  These  on  perusal  turn  out  to  be  a  fragment 
of  the  tenth  book  of  Herodotus,  describing  a  visit  of  the  historian 
to  the  island  of  Atlantis.  I  should  have  liked  to  publish  my 
discovery  in  the  original  language,  but  as  I  am  anxious  to  bring 
it  within  the  range  ot  the  resident  students  of  my  alma  mater  I 
append  a  translation,  and  hold  over  the  original  for  the  present. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  shown  the  papyrus  to  a  classical 
B.A.  of  Toronto  University,  who  has  kindly  written  a  preface  and 
appended  short  critical  and  historical  notes.  He  has  promised 
me  also  an  excursus  on  Atlantis.  A  dissertation  after  the  manner 
of  Valckenar  on  the  embalmed  cat  will  be  presented  shortly  to  the 
Senate  as  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Finally,  he  has 
pointed  out  a  few  errors  in  my  translation,  arising  from  my  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  Hellenic  idiom," 

Preface. 

It  is  one  ot  the  vexed  questions  of  classical  antiquity,  where 
was  the  island  of  Atlantis.  One  school  of  critics  has  pronounced 
in  favour  of  America.  Space  forbids  the  discussion  ot  that  prob- 
lem here,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  manuscript  here  translated 
affords  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that 
hypothesis. 

POST-SCRIPTUM. 

The  discovery  of  this  MS.  at  Sais  is  not  really  surprising;  rather 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  We  know  that 
Herodotus  visited  Sais  (bk.  2,  chap.  28)  ;  we  know  (chap.  175) 
that  he  visited  the  temple  of  Athena — that  is, Neith, (vide  Larcher's 
note  on  chap.  59)  ;  we  know  that  he  talked  to  its  bursar  (2  :  28). 
What  more  is  wanted  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  newly- 
discovered  MS.  is  amply  supplied  by  the  naive  simplicity,  by  the 
truly  Herodotean  spirit  of  the  document  itself.  With  respect  to 
the  depositary  of  this  precious  heirloom,  the  cat,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Egyptian  entertained  for  this  animal  a  religious 
veneration.  What  more  likely,  then,  than  that  the  bursar  of  Sais 
on  some  supreme  crisis  offered  this  manuscript — his  most  priceless 
treasure — to  appease  the  displeasure  or,  it  may  be,  the  hunger  of 
a  feline  god?  Or  perhaps  the  cat  helped  herself.  Religious  awe 
would  protect  her  from  interference  during  the  meal  and  after- 
wards, and  finally  from  a  post-mortem.  On  such  accidents  does 
the  history  of  literature  hinge  !  Compare  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
his  dog.    The  only  conjecture  involved  in  this  theory — viz.,  that 


the  bursar  had  a  cat  or  that  his  premises  were  on  one  occasion 
at  least  temporarily  visited  by  a  cat,  is  surely  permissible;  nay 
plausible  :  I  had  almost  said  certain.  Without  further  explana- 
tion, I  beg  to  lay  before  the  universe  the  translation — too  literal, 
but  correct  in  the  main — of  this  choice  monument  of  Hellenic 
civihsation.  B.  A. 

Chapter  i. 

The  declaration  made  by  Herodotus  ot  Halicarnassus  as  fol- 
lows :  (i)  Having  travelled  in  many  lands  and  having  heard  and 
reported  many  and  other  marvellous  stories,  not  the  least  marvel- 
lous appeared  to  him  to  be  the  story  (2)  of  the  bursar  of  Sais  about 
the  river  Nile,  how  it  rises  from  between  Mount  Crophy  and 
Mount  Mophy.  To  this  bursar,  therefore,  he  delivers  the  most 
marvellous  of  his  own  stories,  that  about  Atlantis,  both  as  to  one 
more  learned  than  himself  in  relating  divine  marvels,  and  espe- 
cially (to  see)  if  by  any  chance  I  could  so  borrow  from  the  bursar 
tive  obols  (3)  to  purchase  a  bottle  of  Egyptian  barley-beer  (4),  for 
I  chanced  to  thirst,  it  is  heavenly  how  much  (5). 


[There  is  a  lacuna  here  in  the  MS.,  several  chapters  having^ 
been  too  thoroughly  digested  by  the  cat.] 

Chapter  34. 

And  among  other  institutions  in  Atlantis  I  visited  the  Lyceum 
where  the  young  men  attend  upon  the  instructions  of  the  there 
sophists.  Now,  these  youths  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  youths, 
of  the  Britanni,  ot  whom  Atlantis  is  a  colony.  For  among  the 
Britanni  the  young  men  who  study  wisdom  call  themselves  "men," 
as  being  then  men  more  than  at  any  other  time  ;  but  here,  "boys," 
as  being  then  boys  more  than  at  any  other  time.  As  indeed  was 
clear  to  me  at  least  being  so  ;  and  here  is  a  sign  ;  for  they  applaud 
their  sophists  with  great  clamour  and  uproar  of  their  feet  and 
mouths,  so  that  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  escaped  my  own 
notice  (6)  being  again  in  the  Athenian  law-courts.  Moreover,  in 
this  respect  also  their  customs  are  different  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  for  in  Hellas  at  least  we  praise  those  indeed  who 
arrive  early  to  their  work,  but  those  who  are  late  we  chastise. 
But  in  Atlantis  the  hearers  applaud  those  of  their  fellow-learners 
who  come  too  late  to  hear  all  the  wisdom  of  the  sophist  from  time 
to  time  (6  da  crofPi^oixevos). 

Chapter  35. 

And  they  differ  also  in  this.  For  whilst  the  many  count  that 
man  most  honourable,  who  has  the  fairest  clothes,  these  youths 
honour  him  most  whose  ephebic  (7)  himation  is  most  torn.  Again, 
in  other  lands  they  wear  a  cap  suitable  to  this  gown,  but  here  not ; 
but  rather  any  covering  of  the  head  as  chance  leads  them,  so  as 
to  seem  more  like  anything  rather  than  men  (8) ;  much  less 
learners  of  wisdom.  And  looking  at  their  ragged  himatia  I  seemed 
to  myself  to  be  witnessing  a  tragedy  ot  Euripides  (9)  and  I 
wept  (10). 

Chapter  36. 

They  are  divided  into  two  factions,  of  which  one  faction  resides 
around  the  Lyceum  itself,  and  is  called  "residers."  About 
whom  it  is  reported  in  two  ways  ;  tor  some,  indeed,  say  that  this 
faction  worships  Bacchus,  but  others  that  they  offer  sacrifice  to 
no  god  at  all ;  to  me,  indeed,  saying  what  is  not  credible.  But 
the  second  faction  dwell  at  a  distance  ot  about  two  stadia,  in  a 
large  heroum,  of  which  the  hero  eponymous  is  a  sophist  of  those 
of  old  and  he  has  long  been  dead.  And  "  the  residers"  say  that 
he  was  an  austere  sort  of  man  (a-KvOpmirog  tis),  and  that  he 
talked  to  a  queen  of  the  Keltse  about  virtue  till  she  got  ahead  of 
him  by  falling  to  sleep  (ecpOaa-e  KaraSapOova-a).  I  am  not  obliged  to 
believe  what  I  am  told,  but  I  am  obliged  to  report  it  (11). 

Chapter  37. 

And  of  the  residers  many  other  marvels  are  reported,  and  espe- 
cially this  first,  that  every  year  in  the  winter,  before  they  tiave 
passed  the  airoSet^is  (examination),  which  the  sophists  exact,  a 
divine  plague  ig  wont  to  seize  some  of  them,  so  that  they  return 
suddenly  to  their  own  cities  and  kinsmen,  unwilling  to  them  un- 
willing (12)  {a.KovT€<;  ovx  iKova-Lv).  But  having  returned  the  wrath 
of  the  god  or  goddess  is  straightway  appeased,  and  they  become 
stronger  than  themselves,  (13)  and  feast  upon  many  banquets. 
Next,  that  in  the  spring  there  is  a  sacred  day  on  which  it  is  their 
custom  to  breakfast  on  the  eggs  of  hens,  for  a  reason  which  it  is 
not  holy  for  me  to  mention  ;  and  that  once  upon  a  time  two  of 
the  learners  ate  twenty  eggs  apiece,  so  to  speak  (14).  I  know  their 
names,  but  wilHngly  forget  them  (15). 
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Chapter  38. 

And  their  food  is  chiefly  the  flesh  of  bullocks  ;  but  after  this 
they  have  a  second  course  which  used  always  to  be  served  with 
the  same  sauce  ;  whereas  in  Hellas  we  have  different  sauces — to  me 
indeed  pleasing — and  for  supper  they  used  to  have  on  every  fourth 
day  ot  the  seven  milk-cheese  ;  and  for  this  I  guess  there  was  a  holy 
reason,  lor  the  fourth  day  is  sacred  to  their  god  Woden,  who  is, 
to  conjecture,  the  god  of  cheese ;  and  seeing  this  I  praise  the 
piety  of  the  learners  ;  but  so  do  not  the  learners  themselves ;  but 
I  was  distressed  to  hear  the  cheese  how  they  spoke  evil  of  k  (16). 
But  so  it  is  always  with  youth,  and  especially  now  when  old  cus- 
toms are  being  ridiculed  everywhere,  as  with  us  also  in  the  case 
of  that  Alcibiades  and  the  mysteries  (17).  For  virtue  has  become 
old-fashioned,  as  Thucydides  also  says  in  very  clear  language  (18), 
as  also  he  is  wont. 

Chapter  39. 

I  saw  also  their  amusements  how  they  kicked  a  ball,  and  once 
as  it  was  said,  they  contended  with  the  youths  of  the  city  called 
Mi;(iyav,  where  the  people  rule ;  and  they  were  defeated ;  which 
is  to  me  a  sign  that  democracy  is  better  than  monarchy.  For  if 
they  had  been  contending  for  themselves  and  not  for  their  Queen, 
I  conjecture  they  would  have  been  victorious ;  as  I  have  already 
said  in  my  account  of  the  rise  of  Athens  (19).  And  indeed  some 
of  them  voted  with  me,  for  they  talked  with  very  many  words  of 
democracy  and  freedom  ;  but  some  of  their  words  I  have  forgotten 
and  others  I  could  not  understand  (20). 

Chapter  40. 

There  is  also  in  the  Lyceum  a  society  called  the  Club  of  the 
lovers  of  literature  and  the  science  of  nature.  And  they  are  di- 
vided into  parties  and  elect  officers,  and  are  excited  and  bribe 
and  drink  grape-vine  and  barley-wine  (21),  as  do  the  politicians 
in  Athens  ;  so  that  indeed  some  of  these  lovers  of  liteiature  are 
said  to  have  been  overcome  by  wine,  as  not  being  like  Socrates 
(22).  And  for  what  they  contended  I  was  unable  to  learn  ;  but  I 
conjecture  it  was  something  very  great ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
lovers  of  literafure  and  the  science  of  nature  should  get  drunk 
for  nothing;  not  but  what  there  are  some  who  say  that  this 
Society  is  so  named  out  of  sport. 

Chapter  41. 

And  whilst  I  was  there  there  arose  quite  a  discussion  about 
maidens,  whether  they  should  hear  the  sophists  together  with  the 
youths  or  not.  And  the  sophists  said  no  ;  but  the  youths 
yes.  For  my  part  I  praise  the  youths  in  that  they  are  zealous  to 
win  the  goodwill  of  the  maidens  ;  for  Callias  also  in  Athens,  whom 
I  have  praised  in  my  other  books  (23),  thought  that  maidens  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  husbands.  But  I  laugh  hear- 
ing certain  persons  say  that  what  they  desired  was  the  higher 
education  of  women.  For  in  Athens  we  have  hardly  any  edu- 
cated women,  far  from  it.  But  in  saying  this  may  the  forgive- 
ness of  Aspasia  be  with  me. 

Chapter  42. 

And  of  the  sophists  one  is  bursar  and  dean  (o-w.ppoi'to-njs)  and 
priest  of  the  residers  and  is  present  twice  a  day  at  an  appointed 
time  in  the  ^va-iTiov  for  a  holy  reason.  Whether  there  is  also  a 
holy  reason  why  some  of  the  other  learners  and  sophists  are  not 
always  present  T  am  not  able  to  say.  For  some  say  that  they  are 
too  late  and  are  absent  unwillingly;  whichever  seems  to  anyone  the 
true  account  let  him  take  that,  according  to  the  Attic  proverb  (24) 
Spa^^v  SttTravas  aipecrtv  Trotets.  Whether  the  sophists  arevery  learned  I 
am  not  able  to  say;  but  I  conjecture  some  ot  them  at  least  are;  for 
they  are  bald,  as  is  Socrates  and  the  Scythian  priests  v>  0  are  the 
most  wise  of  men  as  I  have  said  before  (25).  I  conjecture  there- 
fore that  baldness  is  a  peculiar  property  or  inseparable  accident 
[IBiov  Ti  eoTi  17  Kai  ayjjipuTTov  avfjL^e/SrjKe)  of  learning.    I  am  bald. 

Chapter  43. 

And  there  is  one  sophist  who  is  very  wise  and  cuts 
up  fish  ;  but  having  cut  them  up  he  does  not  eat  them  at  once,  as 
other  men  do,  but  puts  them  in  oil  :  and  I  conjecture  these  are 
sardines  or  anchovies  (26).  But  if  any  one  has  any  other  opinion 
let  him  declare  it. 

Chapter  44. 

And  there  was  once  a  goat  grazing  at  large  around  the  Lyceum 
as  I  was  told.  And  of  this  many  reasons  were  given  :  some  say- 
ing— saying  nothing  (27) — that  the  artizan  of  the  furnaces  lived 
on  the  milk  of  goats ;  others  in  order  that  by  its  bleating  it  might 
divert  the  cares  of  those  in  office  round  the  library  (28^  ;  others  in 
order  that  it  might  teach  the  original  forms  of  language  to  those 
learners  who  were  earnest  about  archaic  Keltic  and  Cynesian 


(Spanish)  and  other  portentous  things.  For  that  the  goat,  as  King 
Psammetichus  also  thought,  can  communicate  archaic  languages, 
as  I  have  related  before  in  my  Egyptian  history  (29).  This  then 
they  assert  and  add  thereto  an  oath,  but  they  do  not  persuade  me 
(30).  But  I  conjecture  that  the  real  cause  is  this,  that  the  goat  is 
sacred  to  Dionysus  the  wise-god,  and  was  kept  against  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  residers  :  concerning  which 
there  are  many  holy  stories,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  mention. 
For  ^schylus  was  arrested  by  the  eleven  (31)  for  revealing 
mysteries  (32). 

Chapter  45. 

And  there  was  a  contest  between  the  sophists  and  the  learners 
who  should  preside  at  the  dTrdSet^ts.  And  the  sophists  boasted  that 
they  themselves  would  ;  but  the  learners  no,  but  some  others  ; 
whomsoever  they,  as  I  conjecture,  would  choose  ;  with  respect  to 
which  I  neither  myself  say  that  the  learners  were  wrong,  nor  if 
anyone  else  says  it  do  I  tolerate  it  (33).  For  I  myself  would 
gladly  choose  before  whom  to  pass  ev9vvai ;  -n-tpiSoto  av  5 
(34).  Not  but  what  there  were  some  learners  who  said  that 
the  reason  they  desired  this  was  in  order  that  they  might  be 
manifest,  having  "  wide  reading  and  emancipated  intellects,"  as  it 
is  called  in  their  language.  But  what  is  an  "  emancipated  intel- 
lect "  I  was  unable  to  learn  from  any  one  having  seen  it,  nor  can 
I  conjecture,  except  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  divine  thing  in  intel- 
lects (35). 

Critical  and  Historical  Notes. 

1.  Compare  the  introduction  of  the  first  book  of  Herodotus  1-1. 

2.  Vide  bk.  2-28. 

3.  Compare  the  fate  of  Milton,  who  sold  the  copyright  of  Paradise 

Lost  for  |90. 

4.  oivos  £K  KpiOe'wv  :  vide  bk.  2-77. 

5.  Our  translator  is  too  literal :  ovpiviov  oa-ov  means  "  awfully  ;" 

compare  the  modern  idiom  "  tarnally." 

6.  Too   literal.     XeXrjOivac  ifiavrbv  means   (I  seemed)  "  without 

knowing  it,"  (to  be  again,  etc.) 

7.  tqytjj3o<:  corresponds   somewhat  to  our  "  undergraduate,''  vide 

Capes'  University  Life  in  Athens  ;  chap.  1. 

8.  Comp.,  bk.  6:125. 

9.  Euripides,  "the  most  tragic  of  poets,"  was  accustomed  to  intro- 

duce beggars  and  rags  on  the  stage  (vide  Aristophanes  Achar- 
nians,  410-470. 

10.  Compare  Plutarch,  Life  of  Nicias,  ch.  29,  for  Euripides'  popularity. 

11.  Compare  bk.  vii.  152;  bk.  ii.  123. 

12.  This  idiom  defies  idiomatic  translation. 

13.  Too  literal  :  "  stronger  than  ever "   we  say ;  the  'Greek  said 

"  stronger  than,"  or  "  strongest  of"  themselves. 

14.  (Ls  eiTreii/  is  mistranslated  here  ;  it  means  "in  round  numbers." 

15.  Compare  bk.  iv.  43  ;  bk.  ii.  128.  Vide  Catlin's  "  North  American 

Indians"  for  similar  stories  of  primitive  voracity ;  vide  also 
Speke's  book  on  the  savages  of  Central  Africa. 

16.  For  this  idiom  compare  Aristophanes,  Clouds  145. 

17.  Vide  Thucydides,  bk.  vi.  27-29. 

18.  Ttiis  must  refer  to  Thucydides  iii.  82-84  ;  but  the  language  there 

is  the  reverse  of  clear.  Is  our  author  ironical  ?  or  had  he  a 
different  text  of  those  famous  chapters  ? 

19.  Vide  bk.  v.  78. 

20.  Comp.,  bk.  iii.  46. 

21.  i.e.  beer,  vide  note  4. 

22.  Vide  Plato- Symposium  220  B. 

23.  Vide  bk.  vi  122. 

24.  We  believe  the  origin  of  our  proverb,  "  You  pay  your  money, 

etc.,"  is  here  for  the  first  time  revealed.  This  is  a  rich  dis- 
covery for  philologists. 

25.  Bk.  iv.  23. 

26.  Vide  Aristophanes  Acharnians  639-640. 

27.  oiSev  Acyovres  should  rather  be  translated  *'  talking  nonsense." 
38. 

OVTWV. 

29.  Bk.  ii.  2  :  but  the  story  there  is  told  in  a  somewhat  more  ration- 

30.  Comp.,  iv.  105.  [al  form. 

31.  For  these  officers  vide  Hermann  Political  Antiquities,  189. 

32.  Vide  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus,  1-12. 

33.  This  is  an  expression  used  elsewhere  in  our  author,  though  we 

cannot  point  out  the  passage.  In  the  present  connection  it 
illustrates  his  genial  spirit. 

34.  This  curious  idiom  has  completely  baffled  our  translator  ;  the 

literal  translation  is  "  You  may  guarantee  that,  0  stranger." 

35.  Sio-TTicrLov  xPVf^"-        •    compare  bk.   1-36,   f^tya  XPVf^°^  (rvos,   "  a 

great  beast  of  a  pig,"  and  our  own  commercial  idiom  "  a  sweet 
thing  in  ties,"  "  a  new  thing  in  trowsers."  C.M.Vi 
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OUR  HOLIDAY  ISSUE. 

Our  acknowledgements  are  due,  and  are  here  heartily  ten- 
dered, to  our  many  friends  who  so  freely  responded  to  the  request 
for  their  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  a  special  number  of 
The  'Varsity  for  the  holiday  season.  In  fact,  so  liberal  was  the 
response  that,  even  in  so  large  a  number  as  the  present,  we  were 
not  able  to  find  room  for  several  excellent  contributions.  To  the 
writers  of  these,  however,  we  feel  no  less  indebted  than  to  those 
whose  articles  appeal-.  We  are  sure  that  our  new  venture  in  the 
line  of  college  journalism  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  our 
readers. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  well  says:— "It  is  a  peculiarly 
English  festival.  By  some  essential  and  mystic  tie  it  adapts 
itself  to  English  genms;  it  is  characterized  by  English  feeling  ; 
and  old  Father  Christinas  wreathed  with  holly  and  pouring  a 
lull  flagon  of  generous  wine,  while  the  Christmas  log  blazes  upon 
the  hearth  and  the  young  folks  kiss  under  the  mistletoe,  is  a  huge, 
hearty,  English  figure." 

What  a  glorious  and  inimitable  picture  has  Washington  Irving 
given  us  of  a  thorough  English  Christmas.  We  cannot  believe 
we  are  reading  an  American  book,  so  imbued  is  the  author  with 
English  feeling  and  sentiment.  How  many  ot  us  in  this  land 
across  the  sea  have  wished  to  spend  just  such  a  Christmas  holi- 
day as  did  the  hero  of  Bracehridge  Hall. 

What  a  genial  creation  is  the  Squire  ;  how  courtly,  how  punct- 
ilious. We  can  well  imagine  his  pardonable  irascibility  when  the 
love-lorn  young  Captain  began  to  sing  the  Italian  air  to  the  fair 
Julia.  How  perfectly  can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  parish 
clergyman,  the  old  sexton,  the  organist,  Master  Simon,  and  the 
whole  motley  but  picturesque  assembly  which  gathered  around 
the  Squire's  hospitable  board — how  natural  and  life-like  they  all 
seem  ! 

The  whole  story  reminds  one  strongly  of  Addison.  The  Squire 
of  Bracehridge  Hall,  and  Sir  Roger  de.  Coverley  of  the  Spectator, 
are  similar  creations. 

One  is  tempted  to  long  for  a  revival  of  the  good  old  days  ^at 

least,  in  regard  to  the  celebration  of  Christmas.  Alas,  that  it 
should  exist  only  in  fiction  !  The  England  ot  to-day  is  not  what 
Addison  and  Irving  have  described.  In  this  democratic  country 
we  can  never  hope  to  introduce  the  time  honored  customs  and 
habits  of  conservative  old  England.  They  would  lack  their  great- 
est charm — association  and  remembrance.  But  though  England 
is  changed,  and  though  America  be  democratic,  still  the  same 
affectionate  feeling,  generous  hospitality,  and  warm  friendship, 
which  cluster  around  Christmas  tide,  are  still  as  characteristic  of 
this  season — both  here  and  in  the  old  land  —as  they  ever  have 
been.  These  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  transcending  any  mere 
observance  or  tradition,  are  the  sacred  heritage  and  precious  pri- 
vilege of  all  Anglo-Saxons  to  enjoy.  It  is  their  noblest  duty  to 
teach  them  to  others. 

The  domestic  life  and  home  assocfations  of  England  are  her 
chief  glory.  It  is  here  where  she  excels  ;  here  where  the  secret  ot 
her  true  greatness  lies.    In  the  many  stately  homes  of  England, 


as  in  the  humble  village  cottage —where  love  and  aflfection  reign 
supreme— are  enacted  those  scenes  of  joy  and  gladness  ;  those 
festivities  and  genial  customs  ;  those  beautiful  and  inspiring 
glimpses  of  true  English  home-life  which  fill  us  with  hope  and 
thankfulness,  and  make  England  what  she  is — the  dear  old 
Mother  Land,  to  which  all  hearts — no  matter  where  they  may  be  ; 
no  matter  how  situated — turn  with  instinctive  longing  and  af- 
fection. 

But  we  must  leave  England,  and  turn  our  faces  homewards. 
What  zest  is  given  to  our  Christmas-tide  by  the  abundance  of 
snow  ;  wBat  merry  music  the  sleigh  bells  make  ;  what  rosy  cheeks 
th0  frosty  air  imparts.  With  what  a  truly  artistic  pencil  are  our 
window-panes  decorated  by  that  bluff  old  visitor,  Jack  Frost.  We 
can  hardly  give  him  credit  for  such  beautiful  and  delicate  tracery. 

What  shall  be  said  ot  the  Christmas  dinner  !  What  visions  of 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  does  the  very  name  suggest ! 
Around  the  family  table  cluster  two  or  three  generations.  The  old 
people — grandfather  and  grandmother — with  such  pleased  happy 
faces  and  welcoming  smiles.  How  proud  they  are,  and  how  much 
they  talk  of  the  old  times.  They  live  their  lives  over  again  in  a 
single  night.  Then  the  next  generation  :  how  many  brothers  and 
sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  cousins,  and  lovers,  are  there  I 
Then  the  third  generation  :  many  ot  them  perhaps  lor  the  first 
tirpc  at  table ;  eating  and  drinking  with  but  little  thought  for  the 
morrow — the  young  rascals !  What  a  babel  of  merry  voices  ; 
what  laughter,  what  pleasant  banter,  what  sidelong  glances, 
what  blushes. 

And  then  the  cloth  is  removed  — metaphorically  of  course — 
and  the  health-drinking  and  speech-making  begins.  How  all 
rise  to  their  feet  and  loyally  drink  to  the  Queen — God  bless 
heir !  After  the  other  toasts — loyal  and  local — have  been 
drjunk,  there  is  a  hush  as  the  old  grandfather  slowly  rises  in  his 
place,  and  simply  says,  while  the  tears  glisten  in  his  eyes  and  run 
down  his  kindly  old  face — "our  absent  friends."  How  silently 
is  the  toast  honored,  as  each  thinks  of  the  beloved  friends  far 
away,  and  of  those  whom  they 

"...    have  loved  long  since, 

;  And  lost  awhile," 

aiid  whose  loved  presence  never  again  can  share  in  the  joys 
arid  sorrows  of  those  to  whom  they  were  so  dear.  The  young 
people  do  not  understand  the  silence,  and  the  tears  of  the 
old  people.  But  their  time  will  come  also,  too  soon,  perhaps. 
Time  will  steal  away  their  years  and  friends  all  too  quickly.  It 
is  well  that  they  are  happy  and  light-hearted  now. 

Then  let  each  of  us  enjoy  to  the  full  the  hallowed  delights  and 
endearing  memories  of  this  blessed  season.  To  stand  aside  and 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  general  thanksgiving  and  joy  is  to 
refuse  to  hasten  that  reign  of  universal  peace  and  good  will  upon 
earth  for  which  Christendom  has  so  long  and  so  earnestly  prayed  ; 
and  of  which  this  poor  world  of  ours  stands  so  sadly  in  need. 


'  "AMERICAN"  POETICAL  LITERATURE. 
A  distinctive  national  literature  can  only  arise  as  the  outcome 
of  a  distinctive  national  life.  Such  a  literature  represents  the 
typical  character  of  the  nation  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  various 
conditions  under  which  exist  the  individuals  and  classes  com- 
ppsing  the  nation.  Now  the  United  States  are  inhabited,  not 
j  by  a  unified  people,  but  by  an  aggregation  of  nations,  a  oonge- 
i  ries  of  races,  as  yet  entirely  unassimilated — of  all  characters, cus- 
toms, religions  and  languages — spread  over  a  vast  area  of 
country  possessing  the  greatest  variety  of  climate  and  other 
geographical  characteristics.  Evidently  then  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  are  developing  under  an  infinite  variety 
of  conditions — a  variety  altogether  too  great  to  admit  of  the 
ascription  of  a  typical  character  to  any  person,  or  to  his  writ- 
ings. The  present  is  a  period  of  assimilation — of  reduction 
from  infinite  heterogenerty  to  comparative  homogeneity.  Until 
this  process  of  amalgamation  of  races  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, or  at  least  until  it  shall  have  approached  much  nearer 
completion  than  it  is  at  present,  we  would  more  properly  speak 
of  the  people  and  literature  of  America,  than  of  the  American 
nation  and  literature.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  laAguage,  how- 
ever, and  no  harm  would  be  done  if  it  were  clearly  understood 
that  the  latter  form  of  expression  is  used,  as  we  shall  use  it, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

That  part  of  the  literature  of  the  United  States  which  has  any 
s|jeciar  ethnical  flavor,  is  not  national  but  sectional  in  its  char- 
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acter.  There  a  large  number  of  writers  whose  works  are  strik- 
ingly distinctive  of  New  England,  a  smaller  number  are  clearly 
representative  of  the  Western  States  and  the  Pacific  Slope,  and 
a  few  characteristic  authors  have  arisen  in  the  South.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  say  that  Emerson  and  Holmes  on  the 
one  hand  or  Bret  Harte  and  "  Bill  Nye"  on  the  other,  are  repre- 
sentative American  authors. 

In  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  so-called  American  literature, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  great  body  of  English  literature.  Longfellow's  writings 
for  example,  cannot  be  considered  as  in  the  least  degree  typical 
of  America.  What  with  his  translations  from  European  works, 
his  European  themes,  and  the  constant  occurrence  of  explicit  or 
implicit  allusions  to  European  ideas  and  persons,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  was  a  European  poet  writing  occasionally  of 
America,  rather  than  a  poet  of  America  writing  frequently  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  says  that  he  "  conceives  Walt  Whitman  to 
be  beyond  compare  the  greatest  of  American  poets."  But  many 
other  critics,  no  less  able  than  Mr.  Rossetti,  deny  the  character 
of  poetry  altogether  to  the  rhapsodical  rodomontade  and  the  hop- 
gkip-and-tumble  catalogues  which  are  the  main  features  of  Mr. 
Whitman's  writings.  This  much  at  least  is  certain  that  although 
Walt  Whitman  is  original  enough  to  be  sure,  yet  his  work  is 
typical  not  of  America  but  of  Whitman  alone.  Mr.  Rossetti 
assigns  the  second  place  in  his  list  of  American  poets  to  Edgar  | 
Allan  Poe.  But  there  is  absolutely  Tiothiug  in  Poe's  poems  to 
show  that  he  is  an  American  writer.  True,  he  lived  in  America  ! 
and  wrote  his  poems  in  the  language  ot  its  people,  but  his  works 
are  not  merely  sectional  or  national  in  their  essence  ;  they  are 
distinctively  characteristic,  not  of  any  single  nation  or  race,  but  i 
rather  they  are  the  expression  of  the  highest  manifestation  of 
two  mental  states  common  to  all  mankind — weirdness  and  ex- 
quisite sorrow. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  the  worst  possible  basis  for  a 
classification  and  comparison  of  poets  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  politico-geographical  ;  and  the  ethnical  basis  is  but  little 
better.  All  primary  classifications  should  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  rather  than  to  the  form,  to  the  essence  rather 
than  to  the  accidents,  and  although  sub-classes  on  the  basis  of 
country  may  be  used  for  puiposee  of  convenience,  yet  it  should 
be  well  borne  in  mind  that  otherwise  these  are  of  little  value. 
Hence,  if  we  are  to  classify  and  compare  the  American  poets  at 
all  it  should  be  mainly  on  the  basis  of  their  more  prominently 
distinctive  mental  characteristics  or  idiosyncrasies. 

Sigma. 


P.  P.  C. 

P.  P.  C, — Pour  prendre  cotxje, — 

Thus  did  Julia  write  to  me. 
And  I  knew  that  she  was  going 

Far  away  across  the  sea. 

And  my  fond  heart  fluttered  wildly. 
As  I  thought  of  what  might  be  ; 

I  resolved  to  woo  and  win  her 
Ere  she  went  across  the  sea. 

ust  as  usual  she  met  me, 
Smiling,  with  most  gracious  air; 
Either  hope  or  disappointment 
Ere  I  lelt  her  I  would  bear. 

When  I  spoke  of  love,  her  glances 

Rested  tenderly  on  me  ; 
But  she  asked  for  time  ;  she'd  write  me 

Ere  she  went  across  the  sea. 

Then  I  waited,  anxious,  lest  my 
Suit  should  unsuccessful  be  ; 
'       Till  there  came  the  promised  letter 
Which  should  tell  my  fate  to  me. 

Nervously  I  tore  it  open. 

All  she  wrote  was  "  P.  P.  C  ;  " 
She  had  meant  to  break  it  gently, — 
' Twas  love's  conge  given  me. 
Dec.  9th,  1884.  Fr 


THE  PLACE   OF   POLITICAL  SCIENCE  IN  A  LIBERAL 

EDUCATION. 

The  term  "  Politics,"  in  its  wide  and  true  sense,  includes  all 
that  relates  to  the  science  and  art  of  human  government.  In  this 
sense  it  was  used  by  Aristotle  whose  treatise  on  "  Politics  "  is  still 
valuable  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  ever  have 
lost  its  signification  to  such  an  extent  that  even  intelligent  men 
may  sometimes  be  heard  contrasting  the  "  statesman  "  with  the 
"  politican,"  very  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  In  fact 
the  prejudice  against  the  term  has  gone  so  far  that  authorities  of 
colleges  have  been  known  to  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  into  their  curriculums  on  the  ground  that  political 
science  could  not  be  taught  without  introducing  political  partisan- 
ship. Politics  is  the  science  of  citizenship,  and  as  "  citizen  "  and 
"  state  "  are  terms  expressive  of  the  same  relation  viewed  from 
opposite  sides,  it  follows  that  the  science  of  "  Statesmanship,"  the 
scienca  ot  "  Citizenship,"  and  the  science  of  "  Politics,"  are  in 
scope  and  subject  matter  one  and  the  same. 

The  German  writers,  who  with  their  usual  industry  and  zeal, 
have  been  foremost  in  carefully  mapping  out  this  great  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge  and  giving  it  scientific  form,  divide  the 
Science  ot  Polities  into  the  "  Law  of  Nature"  (Naturrecht),  the 
"Theory  of  the  State"  (Staatslehre),  and  "  Practical  Govern- 
ment "  (Politik).  This  division  has  the  merit  of  being  exhaustive, 
and  is  for  some  purposes  perhaps  better  than  any  other.  It  will 
be  more  convenient,  however,  in  this  paper  to  adopt  one  some- 
what different,  which,  giving  "  Political  Science  "  a  limited  mean- 
ing, will  be  as  follows: — (i)  Constitutional  History  and  Law; 

(2)  Political  Institutions ;  (3)  Political  Science ;  (4)  Jurispru- 
dence ;  and  (5)  Political  Economy. 

This  arrangement  is  also  exhaustive,  for  what  the  German 
writers  call  Naturrecht  may  be  regarded  as  falling  under  either 
"  Political  Science  "  or  "  Jurisprudence,"  their  Politik  being  fully 
covered  by  the  second  and  fifth  ot  the  above  divisions,  and  their 
Staatslehre  by  the  first  and  third. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  practical  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  course  as  that  outlined  above,  for  this  is  usually 
admitted  even  by  those  who  strenuously  oppose  the  fuller  recog- 
nition of  these  subjects  in  a  University  curriculum.  No  state  is 
safe  from  destruction  by  internal  forces  unless  a  large  proportion 
of  its  citizens  have  learned  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  its 
government,  and  are  prepared  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  an  honest  administration  of  the  law  and  of  the 
public  service.  The  least  retur.j  which  any  state-supported  Uni- 
versity can  make  to  the  state  which  supports  it  is  to  furnish  those 
of  its  citizens  who  desire  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  politics, 
with  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  This  duty  is  now  well  discharg- 
ed by  the  best  American  and  German  Universities,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  in  England.  There  is  a  department,  or 
"School,"  of  Historical  and  Political  Science  in  Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Yale,  Harvard,  Michigan,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  among  the 
subjects  embraced  in  the  various  courses  being  general  history, 
systematic  politics,  constitutional  history  and  law,  diplomacy,  in- 
ternational law,  political  and  legal  institutions,  Roman  law,  and 
economic  science.  In  the  Cambridge  Historical  Tripos,  besides 
a  course  in  general  and  English  history,  the  following  are  pre- 
scribed :  (i)  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy  and  of  General  Jur- 
isprudence ;  (2)  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History  ; 

(3)  Political  Economy  and  Economic  History  ;  and  (4)  Public  In- 
ternational Law  in  connexion  with  selected  treaties.  These  ex- 
amples suffice  to  show  that  our  Canadian  Universities  must  grant 
to  Historical  and  Political  Science  its  due  prominence  in  their 
curriculums,  or  make  up  their  minds  to  see  those  who  desire  to 
study  these  subjects  go  abroad  to  complete  their  education. 

One  ot  the  merits  of  such  a  course  of  study  is  its  liberalizing 
and  broadening  effect  ot  the  mind  of  the  student.  What  is  chiefly 
needed  in  the  discussion  ot  the  practical  politics  of  the  day  is 
more  toleration  amongst  polemics  for  each  other's  opinions,  and 
the  best  solvent  for  extreme  partisanship,  which  is  always  the 
concomitant  if  not  the  result  of  political  ignorance,  is  the  diffusion 
of  sound  political  knowledge.  For  effecting  this  the  historical 
niefhod  is  peculiarly  adapted.  No  earnest  and  appreciative 
student  ot  the  works  of  Hallam  and  Maine  is  likely  to  become 
either  a  dogmatic  conservative  or  a  frothy  radical.  Each  State 
grows  with  a  life  and  a  course  ot  development  of  its  own,  and  by  a 
careful  study  of  its  history  the  student  is  taught  on  the  one  hand 
to  wait  without  impatience  for  the  amelioration  of  what  he  regards 
as  evils,  and  on  the  other  to  view  without  dread  impending  in- 
novations which  he  regards  as  unnecessary.  In  no  department 
of  human  activity  is  a  philosophical  spirit  so  much  needed  as  in 
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politics,  and  the  best,  il  not  the  only  way  to  cultivate  it  is  to 
study  scientifically  the  history  and  working  of  political  ideas  and 
institutions. 

If  space  permitted  I  might  call  attention  to  the  great  educative 
value  ol  the  above  subjects,  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline, 
I  muBt  content  myself,  however,  with  pointing  out  that  such  a 
course  brings  the  student  into  contact  with  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  exceptionally  great  minds  ;  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle;  with  Cicero  and  the  Roman  Jurisconsults  ;  with  Mach- 
iavelli,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bacon,  and  Grotius  ;  with  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Puffendorf,  and  Leibintz  ;  with  Vico,  Montesquieu,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  and  Savigny  ;  with  Bentham,  Austin,  Hallam,  Maine,  Story, 
and  Kent;  with  Adam  Smith,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Ricardo,  Carey, 
and  Roscher.  These  and  other  workers  scarcely  less  noted  than 
they  have  all  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  that  great  depart- 
ment of  learning  which  is  ordinarily  included  under  the  title  of 
"  Historical  and  Political  Science." 

William  Houston. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  YEAE. 

One  trembling  streak  of  light — as  cold  and  pale 
As  that  from  gems  on  one  who  lies  in  death — ■ 
Has  fluttered  from  the  sky  ;  and  with  chill  breath, 

The  night  is  whispering  to  the  rising  gale, 
"  The  last  day  of  the  dying  year  is  dead, 

Is  dead."    Across  the  cheerless  waste  of  sky 
Dark  clouds  are  hurrying ;  while  overhead 

The  wild  night  winds  are  calling,  with  a  cry 

As  of  a  soul's  despair, — the  voices  drawing  nigh  : 

"  Now  day  is  dead,    0  dying  year. 

Bow  down  thy  head,  thy  snow-white  head. 

For  day  hath  fled. 

Thy  life  is  sped  ;  the  hours — thy  last — 
Are  waning  fast. 
Death  dooms  thee  dead. 
Hark  1  'Tis  his  tread  !  with  wintry  blast. 
He  cometb  fast — his  shadow,  cast 
Upon  thy  head,  hath  doomed  thee  dead. 

Thy  life  is  sped." 
***** 
The  quiet  starlight  sleeps,  the  clouds  have  passed 
Like  ships,  across  the  blue  to  a  shadowy  coast. 
.  .  .  Now  brazen  throats  of  midnight  bells  loud  shout 
A  New  Year's  advent,  and  the  sound  rolls  out 
Upon  the  night, — and  now,  the  dead  Year's  ghost 
Is  groping  through  the  darkness,  in  the  vast 
And  crumbling  catacombs  of  the  buried  Past. 

The  sound  of  bells  is  floating  to  the  west ; 

From  out  the  west,  a  floating  murmur  seems 
To  swell  in  answer, — but  to  whom  addrest. 

Who  knows  ?  Like  to  the  voices  in  dreams, 
It  murmurs  brokenly,  and  sinks  to  rest : 
"  Ah  !  to  many  a  one  he  brought 
A  friend, — and  was  there  none  that  sought 
To  ease  his  death  ?    He  died  alone, 
Alone,  alone ;  the  snow  is  blown 
P  the  beard  that's  tangled  on  his  breast  •  . 
Gently  through  the  purple  deep 
Of  heaven,  while  the  night  winds  sleep, 
Bear  him  gently  to  his  rest, 

I'  the  haunted  west." 

W.  J.  H. 


OLD  GOLD. 

This  has  been  one  of  those  bright  cold  afternoons  which  make  a 
Canadian  winter  so  enjoyable.  In  the  forenoon  clouds  at  times 
hid  the  sun — huge,  cold,  grey  masses  drifting  silently  through  the 
heavenly  aether,  in  vexed  and  troubled  motion,  as  if  burdened 
with  the  unrest  of  a  weary  human  soul.  The  far-stretching  lake, 
in  cheerless  sympathy  with  the  clouds  and  sky,  made  unceasingly 
mournful  music,  as  its  leaden  water  beat  wave  upon  wave  against 
the  frozen  shore.  There  was  a  light  downfall  of  snow  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  it  was  blown  hither  and  thither  at  the  change- 
ful will  of  blustering  December 


But  in  a  few  hours  the  wind  fell,  the  disconsolate  wail  of  the 
lake  had  sunk  to  a  pacified  murmur,  the  clouds  with  their  sorrow 
ful  burden  had  passed  away,  and  the  blue  arch  above  was  filled 
only  with  the  cold  splendor  of  the  wintry  scene. 

During  the  afternoon  the  snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  roof 
melted  a  little  and  dripped  slowly  from  the  eaves.  It  melted 
away,  too,  on  the  sunny  side  at  the  foot  of  the  stately 
elms  in  the  College  grounds,  uncovering  a  little  patch  of  the  grass 
and  a  few  of  the  brown,  fallen  leaves  of  a  bygone  summer.  With 
the  slow  sinking  of  the  sun  the  thawing  ceased,  the  grass  and 
leaves  gradually  stiffened,  and  here  and  there  at  the  eaves  the 
last  drops  were  frozen  into  icicles  before  they  could  fall. 

The  evening  shades  are  drawing  on,  and  I  sit  down  by  my 
window,  as  is  my  wont,  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  with  memory  ; 
although  at  first,  perchance,  with  desultory  eye  I  watch 
Nature  painting  her  last  picture  ere  she  lays  by  her  brush  for  the 
night. 

Beautiful,  ever  beautiful  !  The  rich  amber  haze  gradually 
deepens  and  reddens  into  a  glowing  roseate  flush  which  earth's 
painters  might  wear  out  their  lives  in  striving  to  imitate.  One  by 
one,  and  here  and  there,  as  flowers  come  in  spring,  the  stars  ap- 
pear— violets  in  the  meadows  of  heaven.  .  .  .  There  are 
other  violets,  gathered  from  terrestrial  meadows,  between  the 
leaves  of  my  journal.  My  only  journal  !  here  it  lies  on  the  table 
by  me,  I  remember  I  began  to  write  it  when  so  much  happiness 
had  come  upon  me  that  I  wished  to  treasure  it  somewhere,  dimly 
fearing  the  future  and  the  sorrows  that  it  might  bring.  But  the 
journal  is  still  unfinished  ;  the  last  writing  there  is  just  under  the 
violets.  It  is  an  old  book  now,  and  to  vulgar  eyes  the  flowers 
would  seem  dry  and  faded.  To  me  their  beauty  is  a  memory  that 
cannot  grow  old.  Fresh,  as  at  first,  their  colour  and  deUcate 
grace  come  down  with  me  through  the  weary  years  since  that  quiet 
summer  afternoon  when  they  were  plucked  by  the  gentle  hand 
that  gave  them  to  me.  We  were  walking  in  a  beautiful  little 
valley  ("  Arcady"  I  called  it  then),  a  'green  pasture  land,  with  here 
a  fragrant  cedar  and  there  a  graceful  elm  or  a  sombre  birch.  A 
little  brook  rippled  and  gurgled  as  it  hastened,  past  cattle  peace- 
fully browsing,  down  to  the  mill  pond  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 
Here,  by  the  brook  we  sat  down  together  on  a  grassy  bank. 
There  was  much  of  which  we  might  have  spoken,  yet  few  words 
were  ours,  since  there  is  a  converse  sweeter  than  that  which  can 
find  utterance.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  be  in  that  presence  and 
to  look  in  silence  on  that  face  of  dreams.  Neither  the  sorrow  of 
the  past  nor  a  hope  of  the  future  broke  in  on  the  tranquil  -delight 
of  that  all-possessing  present.  The  afternoon  hours  went  by  all 
unheeded,  for  in  seasons  like  these  the  soul  recks  not  of  time  or  of 
things  in  time. 

Then,  in  a  thicket  across  the  brook,  a  thrush  began  singing  to 
his  mate  his  evensong,  earnest  with  an  ecstacy  sweetly  divine,  and 
tremulous  from  a  tenderness  he  could  not  sing.  As  the  shades 
began  to  deepen  in  the  valley  and  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  even- 
ing star  rose  above  the  western  hill,  we  returned.  There  came  no 
dull  foreboding  at  parting  to  mar  the  happiness  of  that  fair  day, 
and  in  a  few  months  we  were  to  meet  again,  so  ever  to  be,  though 
death  himself  should  seek  to  part  us  

 Ah,  no  !    Now  gone  forever,  unless  to  fond  memory,  are 

those  joys  and  the  halcyon  years  in  which  such  days  could  come. 
There  was  a  shock  of  heart-quake,  short  and  fearful,  and  the  fair 
palace  which  my  soul  had  built  for  herself  to  dwell  in  was  rent  and 
utterly  fallen.  But  the  tremor  and  the  rumbling  ceased  long  ago, 
and  over  that  once  happy  site  there  is  now  the  stillness  and  silence 
of  desolation.  Here,  among  the  ruins  of  her  fair  possessions,  she 
wanders  often,  filled  with  the  care  of  living,  and  refreshes  herself 
with  the  faint  odor  of  the  few  violets  blooming  there,  and  the 
memory  of  what  might  have  been.  A. 


AFTER  WINTER,  SPRING. 

Dead  leaves  are  falling  to  the  damp  cold  ground, 
No  bird  breaks  forth  in  song  of  summer  cheer, 

A  sad  and  serious  stillness  rests  on  all  around 

Save  where  through  naked  boughs  the  wind  moans  drear. 

These  cold  grey  clouds  will  pass  away  erewhile 
And  sullen  Winter  yield  a  place  to  Spring  ; 

In  trees  and  flowers  again  shall  nature  smile. 

With  joyous  song  the  birds  come  back  from  wandering. 

— s. 
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IN  QUARANTINE. 

A  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  Itahans,  greater  than  was  justified  by 
the  event,  led  me  to  disregard  the  reports  that  a  quarantine  was  about 
to  be  estabhshed  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  Consequently,  when  the  "sani- 
tary strategy  "  of  their  government  closed  the  Alpine  passes  by  a  triple 
cordon  of  troops,  and  established  a  quarantine  of  seven  days  for  all 
travellers  entering  the  peninsula,  my  disgust  at  the  peninsular  authori- 
ties was  very  great.  The  temptation  was  strong  to  accept  a  friend's  in- 
vitation and  remain  in  the  Italian  canton  of  Ticino,  instead  of  carrying 
out  my  original  design  of  studying  in  Florence.  Other  and  dearer 
friends,  fearing  the  results  of  what  might  be  a  personal  contact  with 
the  dread  disease  (for  scores  had  already  died  in  the  French  frontier 
stations),  joined  their  entreaties  to  the  solicitations  of  my  old  fellow- 
student,  and  made  the  mental  struggle  all  the  more  severe.  But  a  con- 
viction of  the  superiority  of  the  Tuscan  over  all  other  forms  of  the  most 
Protean  of  classic  languages  gained  the  day ;  and  late  in  July  I  found 
myself  on  the  road  to  Italy,  with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  a  week's  im- 
prisonment on  the  border. 

Inquiries  made  in  Bellinzona  during  a  day's  sojourn  with  my  friend, 
led  to  the  choice  of  Luino  as  the  best  place  in  which  to  pass  the  quar- 
antine. Beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Maggiore, 
a  little  off  the  main  highway  between  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  and 
Milan,  Luino  united  to  superior  natural  attractions  a  greater  immunity 
than  the  other  stations  from  the  risk  of  infection.  Moreiiver,  of  the 
two  hotels  used  for  "  lazzareitt,''  or  quarantine  stations,  one  had  the 
largest  amount  of  "  prison  yard  "  to  be  found  on  the  whole  frontier. 
This  fact  was  decisive,  for  nothing  had  seemed  so  dreadful  as  the  lack 
of  open  air  exercise. 

So  after  a  fraternal  embrace  which  would  have  been  awkwardly  ar- 
dent on  a  Toronto  platform,  my  friend  bade  me  beware  of  the  microbes, 
and  commended  me  to  San  Rauco*.  Never  shall  the  cool  fragrant  air 
of  that  July  morn  be  forgotten,  nor  the  feelings  of  delight  in  the  match- 
less beauties  of  lake  and  mount  and  sky  which  greet  the  traveller  as  he 
follows  the  Ticino  on  her  course  to  the  green  waters  of  Maggiore. 
Mingled  with  those  feelings  began  to  come  gloomy  anticipations  of  what 
might  be  in  store.  It  was  not  re  assuring  to  find  as  the  train  hurried 
past  station  Bfter  station  that  one  by  one  the  other  first-class  passengers 
got  out,  till  at  last  I  was  left  alone  with  my  thoughts.  Nor  was  it  plea- 
sant to  find  oneself  a  kind  of  spectacle  to  the  train-men  and  station  loit- 
erers— indeed,  it  grew  so  oppressive  at  last,  that  I  can  imagine  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Jack  Shepherd  or  Jonathan  Wild  on 
their  last  melancholy  ride.  It  was  a  relief — a  "  blowmg  off"  of  the  en- 
gine— when  the  train  stopped  at  Luino,  and  I  was  invited  to  descend 
by  the  custom-house  officer  who  had  been  guarding  the  platform  since 
we  left  the  last  Swiss  station. 

The  few  third  class  passengers  had  already  been  hustled  forward  with 
scant  ceremony  to  undergo  their  fumigation,  so  that  any  wild  thoughts 
of  breaking  the  "  cordon  "  by  a  bold  charge  vanished  at  once,  as  the 
odds  were  ten  to  one.  A  few  minutes,  five  at  most,  were  passed  in  being 
fumigated.  This  was  a  much  more  comfortable  process  than  in  Geneva. 
Instead'of  the  sentry  box  which  excited  Dr.  Koch's  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, there  was  a  shed  about  fifteen  feet  square,  in  which  I  had  my 
luggage  examined,  and  was  going  out  without  observing  anything  pecu- 
liar when  informed  that  I  must  wait  a  little  longer  before  the  "disinfec- 
tion "  was  completed.  Only  then  did  the  well-known  sulphurous  odor 
make  itself  felt.  After-experience  showed  that  the  charge  was  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  disinfected,  and  so  that  evening, 
when  a  score  of  fresh  arrivals  entered  the  hotel,  one  might  have  ima- 
gined oneself  on  the  brink  of  the  seventh  circle  of  Dante's  Inferno. 

The  passage  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  awakened  mirth  in  the 
spectators,  who  saw  an  escort  of  six  soldiers  guarding  a  solitary  passenger 
in  the  om/iibus.  In  front  of  the  hotel  lies  the  lake,  separated  by  the 
road,  a  narrow  terrace,  and  a  shelving  beach,  on  which  a  perpetual 
washing  was  going  on.  The  terrace  was  converted  into  a  camping 
ground  for  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  building,  and  who,  when  not 
on  duty,  amused  themselves  by  playing  "  Mora,"  and  bantering  the 
"  Lavandaie  "  or  washerwomen.  I  was  at  once  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  A  more  picturesque  spot  there  could  not  be. 
The  lake,  whose  changing  waters  were  an  incessant  delight,  is  here  about 
three  or  four  miles  wide.  Directly  opposite  Luino  a  mediaeval  castle 
rises  on  a  rocky  islet  close  to  the  western  shore,  and  added  all  the 
charm  of  feudal  memories  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  lake.  To 
the  south  a  wooded  point  shut  out  the  view,  but  the  northern  pari  or 
Lake  of  Lugano,  as  it  is  often  called,  set  in  the  frame  of  its  moun  ain 
shores,  was  a  picture  of  which  one  never  tired.  "  It  might  almost  rr  nke 
one  in  love  with  quarantine,  to  be  quarantined  in  so  beautiful  a  spot,"  v  3e 

*The  saint  whose  aid  is  sought  in  time  of  pestilence.    In  Bellinzona  ■\e 
night  before,  I  had,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  seen  a  church  dedicated 
him.    A  strange  coincidence  1 


the  words  that  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought  of  the  view  at  Peck- 
skill-on-the  Hudson,  of  which  this  was  an  idealized  copy,  with  bolder 
lines  and  deeper  colors.  Dunderberg,  Bear  Mountain,  Anthony's  Nose 
— even  the  smaller  hills,  all  were  represented.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains were  terraced  to  the  summit  with  vineyards  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  villages  and  hamlets,  their  white  houses  clearly  outlined  against 
the  dark  green  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.  It  was  the  Hudson,  but  with 
how  much  more  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty  !  The  omen  was  auspicious, 
and  acce])ting  it  as  such,  I  threw  off  the  cares  which  had  clouded  the 
brightness  of  the  morning. 

As  the  'bus  drew  up  to  the  door,  the  crowd  within  the  hall  hailed  it 
with  shouts  of  ''Imicrobi,  i  microbi,'' (The  microbes,  the  microbes). 
But  when  they  saw  the  solitary  microbe  descend,  the  shouting  became 
louder  and  more  derisive  still.  Another  moment,  and  the  bar  had 
closed  down  behind  me  : — I  was  a  prisoner  of  state. 

Knowing  that  the  hotel  was  crowded,  my  first  care  was  to  get  a  room. 
This  proved  impossible,  not  only  all  the  bed-rooms,  but  the  parlors, 
billiard-room,  dining-room,  and  even  the  halls,  were  filled  with  beds. 
I  was  glad  therefore  to  accept  the  head  waiter's  offer  to  give  me  a  bed 
in  a  room  already  occupied  by  a  young  Italian,  who  was  quiet  and 
obliging  and  didn't  snore.  Poor  fellow,  he  had  been  recalled  from  his 
business  in  Zurich  to  serve  his  year  in  the  army,  and  after  passing  six 
days  in  the  quarantine  he  received  a  letter  from  his  family  telling  him 
that  it  was  all  a  mistake  and  there  was  no  need  of  his  coming.  Of  course 
I  expected  he  would  leave  at  once,  but  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  special  permission  from  Rome  and  to  get  a  special  guard  to 
conduct  him  back  to  the  station,  the  expense  would  be  almost  as  great 
as  a  week's  bill  in  the  quarantine,  so  he  preferred  to  stay  one  day  longer. 
But  I  am  anticipating.  Having  made  sure  of  my  bed  I  began  to  think 
about  my  board.  Posted  in  the  hall  was  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
price  of  rooms  and  the  number  of  meals  and  dishes.  In  appearance  it 
was  liberal  enough,  allowing  a  breakfast  of  rolls  and  butter,  with  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate  served  to  order,  a  luncheon,  or  dejeuner  a  la  four- 
chette  of  three  courses  at  noon,  and  dinner  of  five  courses  at  six  o'clock. 
These  meals,  with  a  bed  on  the  second  floor,  cost  ten  francs  or  two 
dollars  a  day.  But  the  bill  of  fare  was  better  on  paper  than  on  the 
board  ;  in  other  words,  it  was  better  reading  than  it  was  eating.  Of  the 
three  morning  beverages  but  one — the  chocolate — was  bearable  ;  of  the 
three  courses  at  noon  only  one  w^s  eatable ;  and  dinner  capped  the 
climax  by  reducing  the  average  to  one  good  course  out  of  five.  This, 
my  first  day's  experience,  was  the  culmination  of  a  state  of  things  that 
had  been  daily  growing  worse  ;  and  the  vigorous  protest  made  to  the 
government  inspector  on  his  call  next  morning  brought  a  change  for  the 
better. 

Besides  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  another  sanitary  blunder  became 
apparent  to  eyes  and  nostrils  on  visiting  the  ground-i '  They  had  been 
laid  out  with  a  skilful  taste  that  by  affording  new  points  of  view  had 
increased  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  But  the  landscape-gardener  never 
intended  that  close  growing  thicket  a  few  yards  from  the  house  to  serve 
as  a  cover  for  a  bone-yard.  Nor  could  he  have  foreseen  that  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  outlooks  would  be  spoiled  by  a  pile  of  kitchen  garbage 
three  or  four  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  lay  a  murdered  pair  of 
feathered  bipeds,  as  though  waiting  like  the  dead  Norse  god  and 
goddess  till  some  hand  should  set  the  torch  unto  their  pyre. 

When  I  first  discovered  these  plague  spots,  I  was  taking  an  after 
dinner  turn  around  the  garden  in  the  company  of  a  Parisian  physician 
who  had  arrived  the  same  evening.  His  indignation  was  without  bounds. 
Himself  an  authority  on  the  bacillus,  he  knew  the  folly  of  any  such  half- 
measures  as  quarantine,  which  left  such  centres  of  disease  un- 
touched. His  personal  appeal  caused  the  inspector  to  have  these  lurk- 
ing ministers  of  death  removed.  No  better  illustration  could  be  found 
of  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Italian  government  in  dealing  with  the 
cholera.  Dr.  Koch,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  quarantine 
measures,  replied: — "I  am  convinced  that  they  will  be  useless,"  and 
he  continued,  "it  is  as  if  wishing  to  cut  off  a  cat's  tail  and  not  having 
the  courage,  you  were  to  spend  five  or  seven  days  or  even  more  in  hack- 
ing the  end  of  it." 

Equally  unsanitary  was  the  habit,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Italy,  of  washing  all  clothing  in  lakes  and  running  streams.  A  better 
way  could  not  be  contrived  to  spread  any  germs  that  might  be  lurking 
in  the  clothing  of  those  who  came  from  the  seat  of  the  epidemic.  But 
most  striking  of  all  the  inconsistencies  that  characterised  these  so  called 
preventive  measures  was  the  perfectly  free  intercourse  allowed  between 
those  who  had  just  arrived  and  those  who  were  about  to  depart.  The 
lady  who  sat  beside  me  at  the  first  meal  in  quarantine  was  in  mourning. 
It  did  not  strike  me  as  peculiar  till  I  heard  the  next  morning  that  "  the 
dangerous  family"  from  Marseilles  had  left.  The  lady  had  come  from 
that  city  where  her  husband  had  died  of  cholera  two  weeks  before. 

Apart  from  such  disagreeable  features  as  these,  and  leaving  the  heat 
out  of  account,  life  in  quarantine  was  far  from  being  as  tedious  9%  \ 
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■^Jiad  expected.  During  the  morning  the  garden  was  filled  with  loungers 
reading,  talking,  card-playing,  often  doing  none  of  these  things,  but, 
like  the  lizards  on  the  wall,  enjoying  their  existence  and  that  of  the 
beautiful  world  around  them.  At  ten  o'clock  the  heat  grew  too  great 
for  the  garden,  and  then  they  were  most  enviable  who  had  balconies 
facing  on  the  lake,  whence  a  cool  breeze  always  blew.  The  physician 
already  mentioned  was  thus  blest,  and  by  sharing  this  good  fortune  with 
me,  doubled  it,  as  .  he  said,  for  himself  The  idea  was  German,  the 
complimentary  application  French.  After  the  late  breakfast  those  who 
had  rooms  sought  them  and  tried  to  forget  the  heat  by  taking  a  siesta. 
The  poor  unfortunates  who  slept  in  halls  and  parlors  wandered  about  in 
search  of  a  quiet  place  that  was  not  quite  so  hot.  They  seldom  found  it. 
Towards  four  the  sentinel,  who  has  been  trying  to  get  as  much  shade  as 
he  can  out  of  his  sentry-box  without  going  into  it,  begins  to  pace  up 
and  down  slowly,  some  of  the  others  come  out  of  their  tent  where  they 
too  have  been  trying  to  sleep  off  the  heat,  soon  the  sharp  cries  of  the 
mora-players  are  heard  again,  and  m  the  hotel  some  bold  spirits  re- 
commence the  gambling  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  morning.  In- 
another  half  hour  all  is  life  again  and  only  by  the  loud  voices  and  boister- 
ous laughter  of  the  people  can  one  tell  that  we  are  in  a  southern  clime. 
When  dinner  comes  the  contrast  of  the  scene  with  that  at  an  English 
or  American  hotel  table  brings  out  more  strongly  the  national  charac- 
teristics. As  was  natural  there  were  but  few  foreigners  in  the  company. 
Among  the  hundred  and  twenty  persons  in  quarantine  at  my  arrival  I 
could  not  claim  one  as  of  English  race.  One  did  arrive  the  same  day, 
however,  in  the  person  of  a  youne  American  who  was  making  a  detour 
of  ten  days  in  going  from  Paris  to  a  point  in  Savoy,  in  order  to  avoid 
passing  through  the  infected  French  district.  Of  the  score  of  other 
foreigners  one  was  a  Spanish  American,  one  or  two  Frenchmen  and  the 
rest  Germans  from  Switzerland.  The  extraordinary  linguistic  powers 
of  that  company  excited  my  astonishment.  All  apparently  could  speak 
both  French  and  Italian,  the  majority  knew  German  and  twenty  at 
least  knew  English  as  well.  This  was  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  were  students  coming  home 
to  Italy  from  the  various  technical  schools  of  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
France.  After  the  dinner,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
came  the  walk  and  the  smoke  in  the  garden.  Then  began  the  danc- 
,  ing,  which  went  on  till  after  midnight,  and  here  more  than  elsewhere 
the  convivial  temper  of  the  people  was  shown.  There  were  several 
young  ladies  returning  from  their  Swiss  boarding  school  with  their  gov- 
erness. She  was  the  liveliest  of  them  all,  and  her  pupils  were  apt 
■  learners.  One  was  the  daughter  of  a  general,  another  the  heiress  of  a 
wealthy  count,  and  yet  they  were  perfectly  free  and  affable  in  their  in 
tercourse  with  everyone.  Their  departure  was  deeply  regretted  by  the 
dancers,  who  had  finally  to  give  up  dancing  for  lack  of  partners. 

Gambling  had  gone  on  from  the  beginning  of  my  stay  but  with  the 
;  stoppage  of  dancing  it  greatly  increased.  The  stakes  were  low,  but  one 
young  student  told  me  he  had  lost  nearly  a  hundred  francs  in  five  days 
— enough  to  have  paid  his  bill.  Many  a  time  I  thought  of  Thackeray's 
descriptions  as  I  watched  the  players  round  the  table.  The  smallness 
of  the  stake  had  no  tendency  to  lessen  the  excitement  visible  in  some 
■faces  and  visibly  suppressed  in  others.  Some  sat  nearly  all  day  long  at 
the  table,  which  was  in  the  so-called  library — a  library  distinguished  as 
much  by  the  lack  of  books  as  by  the  lack  of  readers.  Fortunately,  I 
had  my  own  traveller's  library  with  me  and  on  this  I  spent  most  of  my 
time.  A  great  part  was  passed  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  inter- 
esting characters  among  those  whom  an  ill-advised  regulation  had 
brought  together.  The  one  who  impressed  me  most  favorably  was  the 
Parisian  physician  already  mentioned.  Born  in  Switzerland,  he  had 
studied  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  settling  finally  in  Paris,  where 
residence  in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  argued  an  unusual  success.  His 
French  vivacity  was  tempered  by  the  grave  self-respect  that  distinguishes 
the  Swiss,  and  his  wide  reading  made  him  a  pleasant  and  profitable  com- 
panion. In  striking  contrast  to  this  gentleman  of  the  old  French-Swiss 
school  was  his  father-in-law,  a  wealthy  Milanese  merchant  who  was  re- 
turning with  Dr.  A  to  his  villa  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  M'aggiore.  He 

was  generally  the  centre  of  a  crowd  listening  to  one  of  his  well-salted 
tales,  told  in  that  fat  voice  of  his  which  we  usually  associate  with  old  Sir 
John.  Indeed,  "  mon  beaii-pere"  as  we  used  to  call  him,  would  fill  the 
part  well. 

,  Altogether  the  most  typical  of  the  characters  in  the  company  was  the 
young  American  already  mentioned— one  who  combined  Yankee  with 
,' Parisian  wit,  and  who  to  the  training  acquired  during  a  youth  abroad  had 
added  the  Bohemian  exi:)eiiences  of  more  than  one  Paris  "atelier." 
Though  he  had  not  been  on  this  continent  since  his  tenth  year,  and  found 
a  little  difficulty  in  his  choice  of  English,  I  singled  him  out  at  once  as  a 
subject  of  Uncle  Sam.  A  student  of  the  "  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,"  he 
-was  full  of  the  latest  slang  of  the  period,  and  the  newest  anecdotes  of 
-the  stage:  His  songs,  too,  were  the  delight  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  he 
was  a  general  favorite  in  his  quality  of  Bohemian.    He  fitly  represented 
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the  art  student  of  our  day.  We  had  another  old  student  of  the  "  Beaux 
Arts"  who  was  the  anti-type  of  young  H — .  After  passing  years  as  a  stu- 
dent he  had  been  prevented  by  family  losses  from  carrying  out  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  sculptor.  Nobly  refusing  to  sacrifice  his  ideal  by 
doing  mere  hack  work,  he  relinquished  his  profession  and  threw  himself 
into  commerce.  By  so  doing  he  had  made  his  fortune,  and  kept  his 
ideal  of  art  unstained.  A  deeply  artistic  constitution  of  mind  upon 
which  his  early  misfortunes  had  only  worked  intensively.  Yet  hearing 
him  talk  in  a  little  group  one  would  think  him  a  vain  boaster.  H.  and 
I  used  to  call  him  "  Le  Blague  "  at  first,  and  a  "  blow  "  he  certainly  was. 
His  successful  adventures,  his  amazing  feats  of  youthful  strength,  the 
praise  given  by  his  masters  to  his  earlier  plastic  work — all  these  seemed 
to  come  in  climactic  order,  and  had  he  remained  many  days  longer  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  watch  how  these  men  in  buckram  grew. 
Only  in  a  Frenchman  could  such  tales  be  consistent  with  the  high  moral 
sense  of  the  man. 

There  were  many  other  characters  among  the  Italians  themselves, 
but  I  lack  space  to  describe  them  all.  Genial,  friendly  souls  these,  with 
musical  Italian  names— Guido  Franceschini,  Giuseppe  de'  Benedetti, 
Ranieri  Pini,  all  anxious  to  have  me  renew  their  acquaintance  if  I 
should  stop  in  Rome  or  Milan  or  Turin.  My  first  impressions  of  the 
Italian  character,  already  favourable,  were  deepened  here,  and  greater 
familiarity  brought  with  it  greater  esteem.  The  struggles  that  brought 
forth  united  Italy  have  idealized  the  national  life  and  ennobled  the 
characters  of  her  sons.  But  I  forget  the  quarantine  in  which  I  am 
still  a  prisoner. 

The  life  was  not  without  its  incidents.  Besides  the  changing  faces  of 
the  company,  with  daily  departures  and  arrivals,  we  had  a  thunderstorm, 
a  robbery,  a  drowning  accident,  and  an  escape.  The  thunderstorm  was 
Alpine — Byron's  description  in  Manfred  is  as  yet  unsurpassed.  Let  it 
remain  so.  The  robbery  was  strange,  for  we  had  all  been  congratlating 
ourselves  upon  security  from  brigands,  as  we  had  first  three  and  afterwards 
six  sentinels  patrolling  the  walls  and  hedges  which  surrounded  the  grounds. 
But  it  was  the  obliging  major-domo  or  chief  waiter  who  was  the  brigand, 
and  the  hotel-keeper's  wife  who  was  the  sufferer.  It  showed  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  poor  fellow,  whom  I  pitied  on  account  of  his  youth  and 
good-nature,  that  he  took  a  hundred  franc  bill  from  the  money  drawer 
and  deposited  it  in  his  trunk,  the  key  of  which  he  at  once  lost.  When 
the  trunk  was  broken  open,  there  was  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  he 
was  taken  off,  guarded  by  three  soldiers.  I  now  saw  the  heinousness  of 
my  own  crime  in  entering  Italy — it  was  at  least  twice  as  criminal  as  to 
rob  a  till.  The  drowning  took  place  on  Sunday  just  below  the  hotel. 
It  was  an  outsider,  of  course — a  Swiss  stoker,  who  had  been  bathing  in 
the  lake,  but  as  his  body  was  carried  past  the  building,  most  of  us  beheld 
the  ghastly  sight.  It  did  not  seem  to  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  that  even- 
ing's ball. 

The  escape  was  also  an  outside  incident.  On  Monday  morning  we 
found  our  guards  doubled  and  their  bayonets  fixed.  We  were  also  in- 
formed by  the  Inspector  that  their  guns  were  loaded  with  ball,  not  with 
blank  cartridge  as  before,  and  that  they  had  orders  to  fire  after  the  third 
command  to  halt  had  been  disregarded.  It  soon  leaked  out  that  a  mem- 
ber of  a  certain  noble  family  had  escaped  from  the  other  hotel,  and 
hence  these  precautions.  He  was  captured  before  my  week  in  quaran- 
tine was  out,  and  summarily  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  penitentiary 
with  hard  labor. 

Although  in  our  penitentiary  there  was  no  harder  labor  than  that  of 
escaping  the  heat,  and  though  the  company  was  a  kaleidoscopic  study, 
yet  no  one  seemed  sorry  to  depart.  Our  day,  too,  arrived.  H — ,  the 
Parisian,  and  I  received  our  quarantine  certificates,  and  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  stepped  out  of  the  door — free  men.  An  hour  later 
we  -^pre  sailing  down  the  lake  of  Maggiore,  and  Luino  was  hidden  from 
our  view. 

D.  R.  Keys. 


A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT. 
Loud  rings  the  blast  across  the  eerie  wold. 

Sharp  strikes  the  storm  against  the  window  pane  ; 
Rich  men,  warm  sheltered  from  the  biting  cold, 

Think  of  the  poor  ones  in  the  icy  rain  ! 
Pile  your  fire  high,  gather  your  dearest  kin. 

Laugh  and  rejoice  in  the  sweet  light  of  home, 
But  turn  not  all  your  treasures  into  sin. 

By  driving  thence  the  waifs  of  life's  wild  foam, — 
Drift  that  the  tide  casts  helpless  at  your  feet. 

Pleading  an  alms  of  mercy  from  your  hand. 
Do  as  did  He,  even  great  and  small  must  meet 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  silent  land  ; 

For  hark  !  His  voice  sounds  ever  and  again, 
"  Peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will  unto  men." 
Berlin.  J.  K. 
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A  FANCY. 

She  was  singing  to  me,  as  the  twihght 

Fell,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
And  the  shadows,  the  firelight-children, 

Danced  on  the  walls  in  play. 

Now  rippling,  in  shining  laughter. 
Now  quiet,  in  seeming  thought  ; 

And  the  flashes  as  they  kissed  her  face 
A  brighter  radiance  caught. 

Her  fingers  caressed  the  ivory  keys. 

Taught  their  response  to  voice 
The  language  of  her  soul,  whose  thought 

Made  my  fond  heart  rejoice. 

As  the  melody  floated  towards  me, 

How  it  was  I  cannot  tell, 
But  she  seemed  to  be  playing  softly 

On  the  strings  of  my  heart  as  well. 

Were  I  the  soft  fire-glances, 

I'd  not  flit  everywhere. 
But  gently  kiss  her  darling  face, 

And  rest  forever  there. 

Were  I  the  music,  I  would  blend 

With  her  heart's  own  melody  ; 
Mingle  with  her  sweet  voice,  and  make 

Divinest  harmony. 

Were  I  her  love,  it  she  were  mine, 
There  could  be  naught  of  strife, 
For  I'd  let  the  strings  she  touched  that  night 
Vibrate  throughout  my  life. 
December,  1884.  — Eric. 


Written  for  The  'Varsity  : 

FOOTBALL   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Bv  THE  Editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson. 

Rugby  football  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  some  ten  years 
ago,  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  Harvard  students,  who  had 
begun  to  look  forward  to  matches  with  Canadian  teams.  Before  the 
year  1875  football  was  played  in  this  country  in  a  desultory  manner; 
but  the  game  was  governed  by  no  fixed  rules  and  any  number  of  persons 
usually  engaged  on  each  side.  Even  after  that  year  the  old  style  of 
game,  which  was  known  as  the  American  game,  continued  to  be  jjlayed 
for  several  years  in  some  parts  of  the  country  less  forward  in  athletics. 

Harvard  having  learned  the  game  from  the  Canadians  proceeded  to 
teach  it  to  the  other  leading  colleges  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
and  through  her  efforts  an  intercollegiate  football  association  was  formed. 
This  consisted  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia  and  Harvard.  Each  year 
the  teams  contest  the  college  championship.  At  first  Princeton  held 
it ;  now,  for  several  yeaYs,  Yale  has  taken  the  lead.  Havard  has  alter- 
nated between  second  and  third  place,  while  Columljia  has  stood  at  the 
foot  with  great  regularity  until  this  year,  when  her  students  withdrew 
from  the  association. 

Meanwhile  the  game  has  been  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 
country  and  each  year  the  number  of  colleges  which  put  teams  in  the 
field  increases.  Through  the  efforts  of  Michigan  University  Rugby  is  now 
being  introduced  in  the  west.  Nor  is  the  game  confined  to  college  students. 
The  preparatory  schools  throughout  the  east  are  full  of  young  players,  and 
these  schools  may  well  be  called  the  nurseries  for  future  crack  jilayers. 
Teams  of  graduates  and  other  gentlemen  are  sometimes  formed,  and  in 
California  there  are  several  teams  outside  of  the  one  college  in  the  state. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  game  is  so  largely  confined  to 
students.  On  all  sides  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  prince  of  exercise- 
furnishing  games.  Still,  with  its  growing  popularity  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  spread  rapidly  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  few  years. 

Although  originally  introduced  from  Canada,  the  game,  as  now  played, 
has  changed  greatly  from  that  which  was  played  here  ten  years  ago,  and 
now  differs  considerably,  not  so  much  in  rule  as  in  style  of  play,  from  its 
Canadian  parent.  There  has  been  a  gradual  evolution,  principally  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  intercollegiate  association.  The  matches  have  been 
played  successively  by  elevens,  by  fifteens,  and  now  again  by  elevens. 
The  latter  is  the  number  of  men  composing  the  present  team,  and  if  the 
style  of  play  remains  the  same  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a  changg 


'  from  that  number.  The  men  are  always  placed  as  follows  :  a  full-back, 
two  halfbacks,  a  quarter  back  and  seven  forwards,  or  rushers,  as  they 
are  called. 

In  putting  the  ball  in  play  after  "  down  "  has  been  called  it  is  never 
kicked  forward  by  the  snap-back  (the  centre-rusher),  but  instead  he  al- 
ways rolls  or  "  snaps  "  it  with  his  toe  to  the  quarter-back  or  to  one  of  the 
rushers  on  his  own  side.  The  quarter-back  or  rusher  who  first  touches  it 
cannot  pick  it  up  and  run  with  it ;  he  can  kick  it  or  pass  it,  or  let  it  touch 
his  foot  or  person,  and  another  man  can  then  run  with  it.  When  the 
ball  is  near  the  enemy's  goal  line,  the  man  who  gets  the  ball  tries  to  force 
his  way  over  and  score  a  touch-down.  When  "  snapped  "  to  the  quarter- 
back the  latter  may  do  one  of  four  things  :  either  pass  it  to  a  half-back  or 
to  one  of  the  rushers  who  has  fallen  back  "  on  side  "  purposely  ;  or  turn 
his  back  to  his  own  rush-line  and  have  one  of  his  own  rushers  run  by  and 
take  it,  while  the  others  block,  and  then  dash  through  any  opening  ;  or 
he  may  himself  run  forward  if  the  ball  has  touched  a  third  pesron,  as  ex- 
plained above  ;  or,  fourth,  kick  it,  usually  a  high  punt,  so  that  the  rushers 
may  be  under  it  when  it  comes  down.  The  rushers  very  seldom  kick 
the  ball,  but  confine  their  attention  to  running,  blocking,  tackling,  and 
getting  possession  of  the  ball.  The  half-backs  do  most  of  the  kicking 
and  much  of  the  rushing  with  the  ball.  The  full-back  confines  his  at- 
tention to  tackling  men  who  have  passed  all  others,  to  "  backing  up  "  the 
half-backs,  and  to  long  kicks  ;  but  does  little  rushing. 

Team  play  is  an  essential  element  for  success,  and  the  different 
manoeuvres  are  usually  made  by  preconcerted  signals  given  by  the  cap- 
tain or  quarter-back.  This  kind  of  play  leads  to  perfection  in  passing, 
as  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  ball  off  the  ground  as  much  as  possible. 
One  side  may  hold  the  ball  a  long  time  if  they  make  no  errors,  and 
when  the  teams  are  evenly  matched  little  progress  would  be  made  were 
it  not  for  a  rule  recently  adopted.  It  is  that  if  a  side  has  made  three 
"downs"  in  succession  and  has  not  gained  more  than  five  or  lost  more 
than  ten  yards,  at  the  fourth  "  down  "  the  ball  goes  to  the  other  team. 
This  has  effectually  stopped  the  "block"  game,  so  called,  prevalent 
three  years  ago,  which  threatened  to  make  the  game  so  dull  as  to  kill  it. 
Sure  catching  by  the  backs  is  also  a  requisite.  For  the  rushers,  the  ball 
always  being  kicked  from  behind  them,  follow  it  so  closely  that  a  muff 
is  usually  attended  by  disastrous  consequences.  The  style  of  kicking  is 
two-fold  ;  either  a  long  drop  or  punt  to  out-kick  the  other  side,  or  else  a 
high  punt,  in  which  case  the  kicker  or  anyone  behind  him  can  run 
down  past  the  ball  and  put  his  own  men  "on  side"  before  it  comes 
down.  In  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  from  the 
25"  yard  line,  and  often  after  a  fair  catch,  the  ball  is  frequently  "dribbled," 
i.e.  ticked  slightly  with  the  foot  and  then  passed  to  a  rusher  who  tries  to 
gain  ground,  or  to  a  half-back  who  kicks  it,  the  rushers  meanwhile 
charging  down  the  field,  having  gained  a  start,  and  reaching  the  ball  in 
time  to  stop  the  kick  of  the  opposite  back  unless  he  can  get  a  fair  catch. 
Fair  catches,  "  heel  in,"  are  resorted  to  only  when  the  opposing  rushers 
are  very  close  or  when  there  is  a  good  chance  to  try  a  place  kick  at  goal. 

Scoring,  as  well  as  the  game  itself,  has  undergone  many  changes  and 
is  now  as  follows  :  goal  from  a  touchdown,  6  points  ;  goal  from  the 
field,  5  ;  touchdown,  4  ;  and  a  safety  touchdown,  2  for  the  opposite  side. 
This  scheme  went  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  season, 
and  meets  with  much  favor. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  without  mention  of  the  evil  which  has 
crept  into  the  game  of  Rugby  football  in  this  country.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  win,  the  teams  have  been  lead  to  break  the  rules  by  unfair  and 
brutal  play  to  such  an  extent  that  public  sentiment  has  begun  to  take 
cognizance  of  it.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  the  game  back  to  its  former  purity. 


HAIDEE. 

I  trusted  that  this  perfect  love  of  mine 

Had  won  like  love  from  thee ;  and  so  my  days 

Were  filled  with  song  of  birds  and  summer-shine, 
And  roses  bloomed  for  me  on  all  the  way^.  .  - 

But  love  comes  not  because  we  wish  it  so, 
'Tis  lawless  as  the  cold,  uncertain  sea  ; 

Some  ships  to  peaceful  shores  its  breezes  blow,  „ 
But  some  are  wrecked  on  reefs  of  misery. 

And  though  thy  love  shall  never  come  to  me, 
I  cannot  love  thee  less  that  thus  it  is  ; 

Nor  charge  I  thee  with  n"^  heart-agony. 
Constrained  to  love  without  a  lover's  bliss  ; 

For  thou  hast  been  to  me  but  purely  good 
And  art  so  still,  with  gracious  womanhood. 


lib 
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TRUE  WORSHIP. 

A  SONNET. 

Bend  down  thine  head,  stoop  down  to  me,  my  love, 
To  me,  thy  loved  one,  kneeling  at  thy  feet ; 
Show  me,  by  gracious  outward  symbol  s'veet, 

That  thou,  my  loved  one,  though  so  far  above 

My  utmost  thought,  art  yet  within  my  reach, 

Within  my  love.    Alas  !  thou  canst  not  see  ^ 

How  utterly  beyond  all  thought  to  me 
Thou  seem'st.    But  yet  I  ask  (thee  thus  to  teach 

Thy  loved  one,  for  because  my  love  for  thee 
Exceeds  all  thought,  thus  do  I  dare  to  pray 

That  thou  would'st  stoop  to  me,  would'st  take  my  part 

That,  by  this  precious  sign,  I  so  may  be 
Emboldened  to  believe  I  may  some  day 

Be,  through  thine  aid,  made  worthy  of  thine  heart. 


THE  PARADISE  OF  VOICES. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  strange  moments  when  deep  inward  thought 
makes  men  as  sleep  walkers  and  outward  things  become  "  a  painted 
show  .  .  .  the  shadow  of  a  dream,"  or  when  the  soul  leaves  the 
body  to  wander  in  the  far  shadow-lands  of  sleep  that  the  Paradise  of 
Voices  was  revealed.  In  none  of  the  spheres  through  which  the  pas- 
sionate Florentine  and  his  beloved  lady  wandered,  not  in  the  upper 
world  nor  in  the  nether,  is  the  cloudy  perfumed  smoke  Paradise  of 
Voices.  It  is  but  for  those  souls  that  loved  their  kind  supremely  and 
who  in  life  heard,  of  all  sounds  most  willingly,  those  from  the  lips  of 
men.  It  was  not  the  sound  of  singing,  in  choral  unison,  triumph  or 
praise  and  of  the  mysterious  music  of  heaven,  but  murmurs  many, 
varied,  multitudinous  as  the  voice  of  the  sea.  At  first  they  were  faint, 
confused,  and  far  away.  Then,  coming  nearer,  one  could  know  they 
were  voices  speaking ;  the  words  no  man  could  hear,  but  what  was  said 
touched  the  other  life.  Wafted  gently  up  and  down  in  the  heavy  in- 
cense air  the  dreamer  learned  to  know  by  degrees  the  diverse  tones  that 
went  to  make  that  strange  unearthly  sweet  harmony.  Though  nothing 
could  be  seen,  by  listening  could  be  /eU  the  presence  and  the  music  of 
Human  Lives.  The  sound  first  learnt  was  the  faintest  of  all.  It  was 
the  contented  cooings  of  young  babes  and  the  hushes  of  the  mothers 
rocking  them  asleep  upon  their  breasts.  Clearer  came  the  fresh  voices 
of  young  girls  mingled  with  happy  laughter,  theirs  to  enjoy  till  "  sorrow 
comes  with  years"  to  still  it  all.    Ah  !  well-a-day. 

More  softly  rose  as  a  withered  sound  the  voices  of  the  Peaceful  Aged 
as  they  sit  and  talk  together  of  the  children  that  have  gone  "  into  the 
next  "  "  room  "  before  they  were  grown  too  tall  to  be  snatched  up 

and  kissed,  and  of  the  other  children  "  we  thought  would  close  our  eyes." 
Stranger  came  the  earnest  voices  of  men,  friends,  when  they  speak  of 
those  deepest  things  to  the  woman,  lost  but  still  loved,  and  the  heartache 
since.  There,  too,  was  the  sound  of  prayer  when  the  bitterness  for  the 
first-born  is  awed  to  reverence  before  the  inscrutable  cruelties  of  a  father; 
the  voices  of  young  lovers  whispering  no  time  too  long  ;  the  strong  swell 
of  triumph  when  a  great  work  is  done,  and  no  tear  falls  for  the  hero,  so 
worthy  has  been  his  life. 

The  welcome  that  is  sighed  not  spoken  after  many  years  was  there, 
and  the  tender  words  of  the  consoler  heard  through  tears,  single  words 
of  love  dropped  by  chance  to  strangers,  pet-names,  and  the  names  of 
home.  All  these  and  many  more,  infinitely  varied  as  the  leaves  on  a 
summer  tree,  blended  from  above,  below,  around,  into  such  a  harmony 
as  is  not  in  Earth  nor  yet  in  Heaven  and  drew  the  dreamer,  bore  him, 
along,  aloft,  gently,  softly,  in  the  dark  and  heavy  air.  , 

BOHEMIEN. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  RUCKERT. 
{Am  der /ugendzeit.) 

From  my  boyhood's  day,  from  my  boyhood's  day, 

Rings  one  ever  self  same  cry, 
O  how  far  away  !    O  how  far  away  ! 

What  once  had  I. 

What  the  swallows  sang,  what  the  swallows  sang 

After  autumn  in  the  spring. 
Through  the  village  rang,  through  the  village  rang, 

As  yet  they  sing. 


When  I  said  '  Goodbye,'  when  I  said  '  Goodbye,' 

There  was  gold  and  grain  to  spare. 
Here  again  am  I,  here  again  am  I, 

And  all  is  bare. 

O  the  childisfi  tongue,  O  the  childish  tongue, 

That  lisped  the  swallows'  cries. 
Even  Solomon,  even  Solomon, 

Was  ne'er  as  wise. 

O  the  old  home-floor,  O  the  old  home-floor, 

Let  me  dream  of  that  pure  shrine : 
And  in  sleep  once  more,  and  in  sleep  once  more. 

Believe  thee  mine. 

When  I  said  '  Goodbye,'  when  I  said  '  Goodbye, 

Was  the  world  so  full  and  fair  ; 
There  again  stood  I,  there  again  stood  I, 

And  all  was  bare. 

Back  the  swallows  dart,  back  the  swallows  dart. 

And  the  wasted  garners  fill. 
But  the  wasted  heart,  but  the  wasted  heart 

Lies  empty  still. 

For  no  swallow  brings,  for  no  swallow  brings 

Back  the  past  for  which  we  long, 
Yet  the  swallow  sings,  yet  the  swallow  sings 

The  self-same  song. 

When  I  said  '  Goodbye,'  when  I  said  '  Goodbye,' 

Was  there  grain  and  gold  to  spare. 
Here  again  am  I,  here  again  am  I, 

And  all  is  bare. 

— C.M.V. 


A  DREAM. 

I  dreamt  the  other  night  and  lo ;  a  noble-looking  stranger  stood 
Leside  me.  I  asked  him  whence  he  came,  and  he  said,  "  from  the 
planet  Jupiter."  "Is  it  possible  ?  "  cried  I,  "  why  you  look  wonderfully 
like  a  man."  "  That's  so,"  said  he,  "  we  look  like  men,  and  we  are 
like  them."  I  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  say  next,  then  I  asked 
him  if  they  had  any  telephones  up  there,  for  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  show  him  how  clever  we  were.  "  Telephones  ! "  said  he.  "  why  we 
have  had  telephones  for  the  last  two  thousand  years  I  "  "  But  I  think 
we  can  beat  you  in  swift  railroads,"  said  I.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  he, 
"  Puck,  one  of  bhakespeare's  sons,  built  our  first  railroad,  and  a  train 
takes  only  forty  minutes  in  going  round  our  world."  I  saw  it  was 
high  time  to  change  the  subject.  "  Enough  said  in  regard  to  material 
things,"  said  I,  "  but  I  suppose  we  are  §,head  of  you  in  some  other 
matters.  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  such  people  up  there  as 
'Communists?'"  "0  yes,"  he  said,  "we  are  all  Communists;  we 
never  were  anything  else,  but  I'll  tell  you  some  things  that  you  are 
ahead  of  us  in.  I  have  said  that  we  are  Communists,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  no  kings,  nor  lords,  nor  beggars;  drunkards,  Tem- 
perance Societies,  and  the  Salvation  Army  are  unknown  to  us  also." 
1  felt  it  was  time  to  change  the  subject  again,  so  I  asked  him  if  they 
had  any  institutions  of  learning.  "  Certainly  sir,"  said  he,  "  plenty  of 
them,  we  look  on  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  people 
who  meet  with  difficulties  in  their  work  should  be  able  to  find  a  place 
where  those  difficulties  maybe  removed.  We  have  no  examinations, 
no  granting  of  degrees,  every  man  comes  only  to  be  helped  in  what 
he  can't  do  himself.  And  all  sorts  of  people  come,  and  they  come  for 
just  as  long  or  short  a  time  as  they  will  ;  some  stay  a  day  at  a  time, 
some  a  month,  and  some  for  years.  Those  who  stay  for  a  period  of 
years  would,  I  suppose,  resemble  what  you  call  Students  in  some  re- 
spects, though  they  are  very  different  from  them  in  others.  Our  young 
people  have  only  one  object  before  them  while  at  college  and  that 
is :  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  They  are  not  so  anxious  to  culti- 
vate their  intellects  as  some  of  your  people  seem  to  be  ;  they  don't 
despise  culture,  but  they  have  a  notion  that  if  they  acquire  knowledge 
in  a  natural,  rational  way,  their  reasoning  powers  will  be  trained  as 
a  matter  of  course.  This  desire  to  know  things  is  so  strong  with 
them  that  they  never  have  any  time  for  "  hazing,"  nor  "  esprit  de 
corps,"  nor  "  coUege  songs,"  nor  "  the  real  aim  of  college  life,"  nor 
'*  forums,"  nor  "building  new  rooms  for  the  Y.M.C.A." 

I  began  to  feel  anxious  to  have  the  subject  changed  again,  so  I 
asked  him  what  sort  ol  professors  they  had  in  their  colleges. 
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I  have  clearly  hinted  at  that,"  said  he,  "  Our  professors  cousider 
that  they  have  only  one  function  to  perform,  namely :  to  remove  diffi- 
cultiss.  They  never  think  of  inspiring  any  one  with  the  love  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  desire  to  know  is  just  as  strong  with  us  as  the  desire  to 
eat.  There  is  no  reading  of  the  same  formal  lectures  year  after  year  in 
text-books.  No  professor  ever  attempts  to  frighten  students  and 
make  them  believe  what  a  wonderful  man  he  is  by  flinging  a  lot  of 
promiscuous  facts  at  their  heads,  and  then  expressing  his  wonder 
that  they  did  not  know  them  before.  No  professor  ever  hurries  over 
all  the  facts  and  doctrines  in  an  important  branch  of  science  without 
caring  whether  the  student  is  following  or  not.  It  does  not  annoy 
or  disconcert  our  professors  to  be  asked  questions,  nor  is  there  any 
backwardness  in.  asking  on  the  part  of  students.  No  professor  feels 
that  any  disgrace  attaches  to  him  if  he  cannot  answer  every  question, 
nor  does  the  student  lose  his  respect  for  his  master  if  he  should 
err  occasionally.  No,  they  all  recognise  too  clearly  that  students  and 
professors  belong  to  the  same  race  of  beings." 

Just  then  he  paused,  and  said  he  thought  he  should  have  to  be 
going.  I  begged  of  him  to  stay  and  explain  to  me  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  all  these  unheard-of  things.  He  said  he  would,  perhaps, 
another  time,  but  just  now  he  had  to  be  off,  for,  said  he,  "  I  have  to 
call  on  a  friend  that  lives  on  one  of  our  moons,  and  I  wish  to  be  back 
home  in  time  for  an  early  breakfast." 

Bluenose. 


THE  HAPPY  FAMILY. 
I. 

O,  pleasant,  witching  night  ol  leaiy  June, 

How  softly  beamed  the  sweet,  young  virgin  moon 

O'er  waving  fields  of  swiftly  ripening  corn. 

That  sigh'd  for  all  the  warmth  of  coming  morn  ; 

Hush'd  lay  the  weary  songster  on  his  nest; 

All  mankind  (query)  bathed  in  sensuous  rest, 

Excepting  one  good  soul — old  Deacon  Brown, 

The  leading  hard-shell  Baptist  in  the  town, 

Who,  sleepless,  wrapp'd  in  dose  communion  deep, 

Ne'er  dreamed  of  wooing  fickle  sleep  ; 

Sad  thoughts  of  Christian  theoretic  sticks— 

(Who  argue  bricks  are  stones,  and  stones  are  bricks)— 

Came  creeping  o'er  his  poor  distracted  brain, 

And  fiil'd  his  honest  heart  with  tender  pain 

To  think  that  wretched  internecine  strife 

Existed  so  in  modern  Christian  life  ; 

And  sadly  mused  how  it  could  ever  be 

That  Christian  men  and  brethren  don't  agree 

To  live  in  mutual  peace  and  harmony. 

One  friendly  Christian  Happy  Family. 

II. 

Anon,  the  gloomy  shades  of  black-robed  night 
Are  slowly  put  to  ignominious  flight 
By  tiny  streaklets  of  the  silver'd  dawn, 
(Sweet  heralds  of  the  gently  rising  Morn), 
Whose  pleasant,  cooing  zephyrs  softly  steep 
The  Deacon's  weary  form  in  precious  sleep. 
Yes,  sleep,  for  he — ere  Orient  shed  his  beams — 
Had  wander'd  in  the  golden  land  of  dreams. 
He  dreamed  (deluded  man),  with  much  delight. 
That  he,  and  ev'ry  leading  "  shining  light" 
Of  all  the  different  Christian  sects  had  met, 
That  each  had  promised  each  that  he'd  forget 
The  bitter  Past,  and  all  their  tenets  flood 
In  loving  Universal  Brotherhood, 
Whose  leading  thought  and  principle  should  be 


Here,  Discord  smote  the  youthful  "  Family," 
For  not  a  single  "brother"  would  condone 
One  clause  or  principle  except  his  own  ; 
And,  precious  soon,  the  Deacon  saw,  alas  ! 
The  Christian  Household  one  chaotic  mass. 

III. 

He  saw  th'  Episcopalian,  upright,  stand 
With  ramrod  back  and  scornful  pointed  hand 


At  stern-souled  Independent  constancy 
To  narrow  Congregational  bigotry. 
And,  swiftly  borne  upon  the  sobbing  wind, 
He  heard  the  rather  sharp  retort :  "  You'll  find 
The  proud  Episcopalian's  foremost  creed 
Ib  stuck-up  social  pride  and  miser  greed." 
A  Presbyterian  quizz'd,  as  unrefined, 
John  Wesley's  sweet,  enthusiastic  mind  ; 
A  dark-haired  Quaker  tried  to  trim  the  "lights" 
By  running  down  to  earth  baptismal  rites  ; 
^    Which  friendly  speech  stirred  up  our  Deacon's  pride, 
That,  quick  as  lightning's  vivid  flash,  replied: 
"  Quaker,  our  doctrines  we  shall  ne'er  regret ; 
Cold  water.  Friend,  has  never  hurt  us  yet." 
The  recent  dogmas  of  the  Vatican 
Were  voted  down  by  all,  save  one  old  man, 
Who  really  thought  "  Infalhbility" 
Would  surely  save  the  "  busted"  Family. 

IV. 

A  Mormon  could  not,  for  his  very  life. 

See  how  a  man  could  live  with  but  one  wife. 

"  What !  more  than  one  ?"  a  Plymouth  Brother  said, 

(Whose  ragged  ears  and  hair-denuded  head, 

Shew'd  plainly  that  his  own  domestic  life 

Was  not  quite  free  from  sanctifying  strife)  ; 

"  Another  wife  ?    Be  silent.    I'm  no  muff. 

E'en  one,  I  think,  is  more  than  quite  Enough." 

The  heir  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham  Young, 

Seeing  each  against  him,  wisely  held  his  tongue, 

Whilst  all  the  others,  leaving  him,  began 

To  jeer  a  young  Salvation  Army  man, 

Accompanied  by  a  "  Hallelujah  lass," 

Whose  noisy  clamour  horrified  the  mass, 

Which  shuddered  when  the  hallowed  name  of  Prayer 

Was  desecrated  by  th'  excited  pair. 

Whose  dubious  actions,  somehow,  raised  the  thought, 

And  justified  the  popular  report. 

That  both  were  Ishmaels  in  the  social  scale — 

The  woman  from  the  streets,  the  man  from  gaol. 

V. 

Now,  wrangling  in  Dissension's  hateful  throes. 
From  words  these  Christian  swells  soon  came  to  blows, 
Until  the  recent  Happy  Family 
Seemed,  to  our  Deacon,  the  epitome 
Of  batter'd  "  Christy  stiffs,"  bedrabbled  clothes, 
Black,  "  bung'd-up"  eyes,  and  claret-coloured  nose, 
With  frantic  tearings  down  of  treasured  rites 
•  By  blood-stained  pugilistic  "  shining  lights," 
Whose  only  earthly  object  seem'd  to  be 
The  decimation  of  the  Family  ; 
And,  truth  to  tell,  our  pious  beacon  light 
Was  no  inert  spectator  of  the  fight. 
Right  manfully  he  swell'd  the  bloody  fray 
On  this  eventful,  fratricidal  day  ; 
Until — oh,  cruel  fate — two  heavy  blows, 
Intended  tor  St.  Peter's  Roman  nose. 
By  sour-faced  Calvin's  trenchant  arm  of  might. 
And  English  Churchman,  stalwart  for  the  right, 
Flew  wide  the  saintly  Peter,  but,  alas  ! 
Hit  Brown,  who  sank  beneath  this  coup  de  grace. 


VI. 

The  noonday  sunlight  streaming  o'er  the  floor. 
And  anxious  servant  knocking  at  his  door. 
Recalled  the  warlike  dreamer  back  to  life, 
From  underneath  the  wrecks  of  party  strife ; 
But  sadly  faded  were  the  roseate  hues 
Of  poor  old  Deacon  Brown's  Utopian  views, 
"  No,"  sighed  the  good  man,  very  mournfully, 
"  The  difierent  sects  on  earth  will  not  agree  ; 
In  Heaven,  ah,  yes  !  in  Heaven  alone  can  be 
One  bona  fid*  '  Happy  Family.'  " 

Toronto,  Canada.  h.  K.  Cockin. 
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"  HOLY,  HOLY,  HOLY  !  LORD  GOD  ALMIGHTY." 

Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Deus  Dominator  ! 

Hymnis  matutinis  veneramur  Te. 
Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Clemens  et  Creator, 

Semper  Tres  Personae,  sub  uno  Nomme. 

Sanctus  !  Sanctus!  Sanctus!  Mare  circumstantes 

Crystallinum  cantant  Te  Cfelicolae  ! 
Cherubim  et  Seraphim  semper  adorantes, 

Qui  es,  et  qui  iuisti,  et  semper  eris,  Te  1  ^ 

Sanctus.!  Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  sub  nube  latentem,* 

Te  Deum  profani  non  possunt  cernere. 
Solus  Tu  es  Sanctus.    Perfectum  et  potentem. 

Semper  summum  solum  confitemur  Te. 

Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Deus  Dominator  ! 

Cuncta  quae  fecisti,  semper  laudant  Te. 
Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Sanctus  !  Clemens  et  Creator, 

Semper  Tres  Personae,  sub  uno  Nomine. 

— C.  Pelham  Mulvany. 


THE  MISTLETOE'S  STORY. 

As  it  is  now  my  turn  to  narrate  a  story  to  the  readers  of  The 
'Vabsity,  or  rather  to  relate  an  incident  in  my  own  experience, 
I  know  that  I  should  feel  very  much  less  embarrassed  if  I  were 
to  introduce  myself  at  once. 

The  name  Mistletoe  is,  of  course,  not  unfamiliar  to  you.  Our 
family  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  "  Dating  back  to  the  Conquest, 
did  you  ask  ?"  Dear  me,  no!  The  families  which  date  from  the 
Conquest,  though  undeniably  good  old  families,  are  parvenus 
compared  with  us.  Though  we  date  back  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Conquest,  we  are,  nevertheless,  not  strictly 
speaking,  an  aristocratic  family,  though  the  members  of  our 
house  are  welcome  guests  alike  at  the  mansions  of  the  great  and 
the  cottages  of  the  poor.  We  belong  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical 
class,  as  our  name  in  connection  with  Druidical  rites  of  worship 
would  plainly  indicate. 

I  am  very  often  invited  to  take  part  in  Christmas  festivities 
in  company  with  my  cousin  Holly.  You  know  Holly,  do  you  not  ? 
She  is  dark,  with  a  wonderfully  rich  complexion.  Quite  unlike 
me,  who  am  colorless.  She  is  thought  very  handsome,  though,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  admire  her  type  of  beauty.  But  you 
should  see  her  when  she  enters  a  humble  home ;  then  she  is 
radiant ;  she  is  an  inspiration ;  her  very  presence  casts  a  glow  on 
every  inmate,  as  her  warm,  generous  heart  shines  in  her  beaming 
countenance. 

Perhaps  my  wonderful  insight  into  human  nature  is  as  much 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  meet  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  as 
to  inherent  ability.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  often  amused  when 
I  hear  my  friends  speak  quite  positively  of  the  disposition  of  this 
one  or  some  idiosyncrasy  of  another,  and  I  almost  feel  inclined  to 
tell  what  I  know  of  the  matter,  but  I  recollect  in  time,  and  bite 
my  lips  in  order  to  refrain  from  committing  such  a  breach  of 
trust  as  to  violate  a  confidence. 

Do  you  know,  you  would  often  be  amused  so  see  how  readily 
the  dignity  of  some  grave  don  will  unbend  under  the  benign  light 
of  my  countenance.  It  has  oft6n  been  a  source  to  me  of  the 
keenest  delight  to  see  care-worn  faces,  which  sorrow  has  deeply 
furrowed,  relax  into  genial  smiles  as  they  witness  the  delight  my 
presence  brings — to  see  reconciliations  which,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
have  effected,  and  timid  friendships  cemented  into  those  ties 
which  will  not  be  broken  "till  death  do  us  part."  So,  when  such 
is  my  life,  J  can  not  consider  it  either  vain  or  trifling. 

My  cousin  Holly  says  she  blushes  at  my  frivolity  and  my  bad 
taste  in  speaking  so  much  of  myself.  You  will  excuse  it  though, 
will  you  not  ?  and  I  will  at  once  begin  my  story. 

Last  Christmas  I  was  a  guest  at  a  lovely,  old-fashioned  place 
in  Yorkshire.  My  host  and  hostess  wei-e  charming  people,  most 
hospitable,  never  happier  than  when  they  were  promoting  and 
participating  in  the  pleasure  of  a  comj^any  of  young  people. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  army  of  boys  of  all  ages,  and  I  assure 
you  I  never  spent  a  more  delightful  Christmas  than  I  did  with 
that  merry  group.  ^ 


Nora,  the  only  daughter,  was  delightful ;  she  was  so  absolutely 
unselfish  that  every  one  loved  her.  She  was  beautiful,  too, 
though  had  she  been  less  beautiful  one  would  have  been  attracted 
to  her  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  her  manner ;  her  eyes  were  of 
singular  beauty,  their  color  that  dark  grey  which,  under  excite- 
ment or  strong  feeling,  deepens  to  black. 

Her  complexion  was  pale,  but  of  a  creamy  paleness,  the  effect 
of  which  was  heightened  by  the  dash  of  ruddy  gold  in  the  masses 
of  her  brown  hair.  She  always  wore  her  hair  low,  in  a  simple 
coil,  which  threw  into  strong  x'elief  the  outlines  of  her  fine  head. 

Besides  the  pefsons  mentioned,  there  were  half  a  dozen  girls, 
cousins  of  Nora's,  who  were  staying  in  the  house.  I  shall  not 
describe  them,  as  they  are  not  essential  to  my  story. 

For  two  days  before  Christmas  the  young  people  had  been 
making  preparations  to  spend  Christmas  right  merrily.  Nora  was, 
apparently,  the  life  of  the  party ;  if  Nora  was  absent  there  was  a^ 
break  in  the  circle ;  the  decorations  must  first  have  Nora's  ap- 
proval before  they  could  be  pronounced  perfect. 

I  noticed,  however,  when  the  attention  of  the  others  was  not 
directed  towards  her,  that  her  enforced  gayety  gave  way,  and  the 
wistful  look  in  her  eyes  and  the  quivering  of  her  lip  made  me 
long  to  be  able  to  comfort  her.  I  was  most  artistically  twined 
round  the  gasaliers  in  close  proximity  to  Holly,  who  really  seemed 
to  be  ubiquitous. 

Christmas  eve  came  as  last  and  with  it  the  expected  guests. 
There  was  an  excited,  eager  light  in  Nora's  eye,  a  slight  flush 
upon  her  cheek,  which  I  was  not  slow  to  observe  as  a  tall,  dark 
officer  entered  the  drawing-room.  He  had  that  look  of  having 
recently  recovered  from  severe  illness  which  effectually  challenges 
our  sympathy.  He  was  evidently  the  lion  of  the  party.  Hand- 
some ?  No,  I  did  not  think  so  at  all '  His  features  were  rather 
heavy  than  handsome,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  like  the  frank, 
kindly  glance,  the  quiet  gratitude  with  which  he  received  his 
exuberant  welcome.  He  glanced  rather  anxiously  at  Nora,  but 
her  kindly  inquiries  and  rather  excited  manner  seemed  to  disap- 
point him.    I  felt  ready  to  cry  with  vexation. 

"  They  are  evidently  misunderstanding  one  another,"  I  said  to 
Holly,  who  blushed  violently  as  she  whispered  rather  loudly, 
"  Pray,  Mistletoe,  do  not  be  so  impulsive  ;  they  will  hear  you,  and 
that  will  spoil  all.  Besides,  as  you  have  so  frequently  boasted  of 
your  influence,  why  not  exert  it  now  ?  Really,  I  would  think 
moi'e  of  you  if  you  only  blushed  at  your  unpardonable  curiosity, 
yet  you  still  gaze  with  those  cold,  calm  features  of  yours.  They 
are  certainly  not  indicative  of  the  really  warm  heart  you  possess." 

I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  my  petulance,  and  resolved  to  act 
upon  Holly's  advice.  It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  the  history 
of  the  young  officer.  His  name,  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  boys 
soon  informed  me,  was  Jack  Melville.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
Her  Majesty's  —  Regiment,  but  since  his  return  from  service  in 
Egypt  he  had  been  gazetted  Captain,  in  recognition  of  brilliant 
personal  valour.  He  had  received  an  ugly  bullet  wound  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered. The  ball  had  lodged  in  his  shoulder,  and  had  not  been 
extracted  for  four  days.  Fever  had  supervened,  and  some  months 
had  elapsed  before  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  hospital.  His  name  really  seemed  to  be  the  theme  of 
every  tongue. 

He  was  praised  by  the  boys,  who  were  as  devoted  hero- 
worshippei'S  as  typical  English  boys  are,  because  Captain  Melville 
had,  in  addition  to  other  distinctions,  that  of  being  the  wearer  of 
the  Victoria  Cross,  conferred  upon  him  for  the  same  distinguished 
heroism  which  had  won  for  him  his  promotion  by  the  men,  be- 
cause his  modesty  was  as  characteristic  as  his  enthusiasm, 
and  by  the  women  because  of  the  gentleness  and  almost  womanly 
sympathy  which  underlay  the  firmness  of  his  disposision. 

I  overheard  my  host,  in  passing  through  the  hall,  say,  "Splendid 
fellow,  Melville,  they  hardly  thought  he  would  'pull  through,' but 
six  weeks  of  English  air  have  built  him  up  amazingly." 

On  hearing  this  I  became  more  interested  in  the  Captain  than 
liefore,  though  I  had  merely  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  since  his 
arrival. 

In  the  evening  the  gayety  was  at  its  height.  Through  the 
well-lit  rooms  moved  a  merry  throng,  much  of  whose  mirth  ai'ose 
from  my  presence.  My  own  spirits  rose  higher  as  my  ear  was 
greeted  with  gay  bursts  of  laughter  and  witty  sallies.    I  will  not 
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describe  the  triumphant  glances,  the  petulant  poutings,  and  swift 
blushes  of  which  I  was  constantly  a  witness. 

Nora  had  once  or  twice  flitted  through  the  hall,  but  I  had  not 
yet  seen  the  Captain.  Nora  was  evidently  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
I  had  not  before  seen  her  as  gay.  She  was  looking  very  charm- 
ing in  a  gown  of  the  palest  green,  with  its  draper}'  caught  up  by 
clusters  of  tea  roses.  A  single  rose  in  her  hair,  and  a  cluster  of 
the  same  tea  roses  at  her  breast  were  her  only  ornaments. 

At  last  my  patience  is  rewarded,  or  rather  my  impatience  is  dis- 
pelled by  seeing  Jack  and  Nora  pass  through  the  hall  on  their 
way  to  the  library.  They  never  even  glanced  at  me,  but  seemed 
veiy  deeply  absorbed  in  their  talk  and  in  one  another.  Jack  was 
giving  a  lively  account  of  one  or  two  amusing  incidents  during 
the  occupation  of  Cairo,  to  which  Nora  was  a  most  attentive 
listener.  In  a  few  minutes  they  again  pass  near  me,  and  this 
time  I  hear  Nora  say,  as  she  glances  at  the  Iron  Cross,  while  she 
utters  in  a  low  tone  the  words,  "  For  Valor."  "  I  am  afraid  that 
I  have  not  sufiiciently  congratulated  you  on  the  glory  you  have 
won,  though  I  confess  I  feel  more  inclined  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  safety.  I  can't  help  thinking,  though,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  fame  to  be  too .  dearly  bought.  Did  you  think  of 
Her  Majesty's  colours  when  you  fought  so  bravely  to  save  them?" 

"  No,  Nora,  I  cannot  say  that  the  thought  of  duty  or  heroic 
action  ever  occurred  to  me.  What  I  did  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do.  I  am  afraid  that  I  thought 
more  of  some  other  colors,  faded  now,  which  I  have  carried  with 
me  for  two  years.  They  have  been  my  talisman,  and  they  were 
all  I  had  to  remind  me  (though  I  needed  no  reminder)  of  one 
who  has  always  been  dear  to  me.  Would  you  like  to  hear  their 
history-  ?" 

We  were  drifting  down  the  river  one  sunny  afternoon,  when 
we  decided  to  row  into  a  small  cove  to  gather  water  lilies.  The 
large  bunch  we  gathered  was  tied  together  with  some  ribbon, 
which  disappeared  when  we  landed.  A  simple  explanation  :  I 
kept  the  ribbon,  and  have  cherished  it  ever  since  for  the  sake  of 
her  who -wore  it.    Do  you  know  whose  it  was,  Nora  ?" 

I  did  not  hear  her  x'eply,  and  Jack  must  have  had  as  much 
difficulty  as  I  had  in  hearing  her,  for  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  to 
catch  the  low  tones. 

They  talked  a  while  longer,  but  perhaps  I  should  again  take 
Holly's  advice,  and  be  silent. 

As  Jack  moved  off  with  Nora,  in  whose  eyes  a  quiet  happiness 
was  shining,  I  heard  him  say,  "  After  all,  Nora,  my  past  life 
seems  richer  now  since  it  has  won  me  you.  Do  you  know,  I  am 
afraid  that  you  are  like  Desdemona,  in  that  you  "  loved  me  for 
the  dangers  I  had  passed  "  more  than  for  myself  ?  But  I  will 
not  mind  that,  for  henceforth  "  we  will  walk  this  world,  yoked 
in  all  exercise  of  noble  end." 

The  old  Colonel,  who  had  been  as  a  second  father  to  Jack, 
found  opportunity  to  say,  "  Give  me  warning  when  I  am  to  be 
allowed  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  have  some  rare  old  bric-a-brac 
for  your  wife's  cabinet." 

"  You  may  now,  if  you  like,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  don't  know 
when  anything  has  pleased  me  so  much,"  said  the  Colonel  heart- 
ily. Then,  glancing  at  the  Victoria  Cross,  "  I  am  as  proud  of 
that  as  if  it  were  my  owa  Well,  you  are  worthy  of  one  another. 
Tell  Nora  .she  mu.st  wear  her  bachelor's  hood  over  her  wedding 
gown."  Just  then  the  people  came  crowding  into  the  hall  to  hear 
the  Christmas  waits,  who  filled  the  clear,  frosty  air  with  fresh, 
young  melody.  I  noticed  that  Jack  and  Nora  stood  at  a  window, 
rather  apart  fi-om  the  others,  not  sajdng  much,  yet  evidently 
finding  the  .silence  not  at  all  oppressive.  The  steps  of  the  waits 
were  heard  on  the  gravel  less  and  less  distinctly,  until  even  the 
faint  echoes  of  their  songs  died  away. 

As  Jack  and  Nora  left  the  window.  Jack  turned  to  stand  near 
me,  laughingly  sajdng,  "I  must  not  neglect  my  privilege.  Blessed 
Mistletoe,  perhaps  Nora  and  I  may  have  you  in  our  own  home 
next  Christmas." 

So  they  passed  into  that  new  world  which  is  the  old  ! 

And  now,  dear  'Varsity,  I  am  afraid  that  my  tendency  to  in- 
dulge in  moralizing  and  in  reminiscences  is  causing  me  to  neglect 
those  duties  which  the  Christmas  season  never  fails  to  bring. 

There  are  some  sunken  eyes  in  the  hospital  that  my  presence 
may  help  to  brighten,  some  patient  little  fellows  with  fever- 
parched  lips  and  burning  hands,  who  may,  for  a  moment  perhaps 


forget  their  misery,  and  long  hours  of  pain  at  sight  of  me,  some 
white-haired  mother,  with  bent  form  and  tottering  step,  but 
kindly  loving  heart,  to  whom  my  coming  will  bring  back  from 
the  recesses  of  long  buried  memories  some  tender  recollection. 
Perhaps,  unwonted  tears  may  fill  the  dear,  faded  eyes,  with  their 
far-away  look,  as  they  seem  even  already  to  gaze  at  "  the  unseen 
and  the  eternal,"  while  the  tenderly-loving  heart  prompts  the 
choked  words  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to  me." 

Good  bye,  dear  'Varsity,  A  merry  Christmas,  and  many  of 
them  !  Pray  give  your  readers  my  kindliest  wishes,  and  tell 
them  that  whatever  experiences  I  may  be  tempted  to  relate, 
nothing  will  ever  induce  me  to  betray  their  secrets. 

M.  E.  H. 


AVE  JANUARIUS  ! 

Old  Year,  good-by  !  with  bumpers  glowing 
Around  thy  couch  of  death  we  stand  ; 

Thy  coming  once,  as  now  thy  going, 
We  chanted,  joining  hand  in  hand  ; 

In  mild  draughts  roseate  welcomed  thee, 

And,  toasting,  pledged  "  Our  'Varsity." 

Faithfully  through  thy  short  life  by  thee. 
Warm-hearted  Gownsmen,  firm  we  stood  ; 

Why  in  extremis  should  we  fly  thee  ? 
Thy  evil  fates  were  blent  with  good  ; 

Thou  gav'st  to  toil  some  moments  bright, 

For  which  here's  brimming  thanks  to-night. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  would  fairly  fail  us 

O'er  Dons'  Draconian  decrees  ; 
Sometimes  a  pauper'd  purse  would  quail  us, 

No  cash  to  pay  our  college  fees  ! 
But  now  'tis  over  we'll  forget. 
Nor  for  such  filthy  lucre  fret. 

But  go  !  for  here  comes  thy  successor  ; 

Shout  out  ye  Gownsmen  !  shout  out  Hail ! 
For  Eighty-five  new  born — God  bless  her  ! 

Of  students'  candle  bring  us  a  pail  ! 
Bring  British  bayonets  for  the  Mahdi, 
And  wreaths  for  Gordon,  the  great  Cadi. 

New  Year,  come  on  1    We  gladly  greet  thee. 
Our  batter'd  caps  we'll  toss  on  high  ; 

Nor  shall  our  cheers  a  moment  fail  thee. 
If  with  good  luck  our  fates  you  ply ; 

Be  good  to  us,  and  we  will  be 

As  kind,  as  fond,  as  true  to  thee. 

Bring  out  life's  bowl  to  brew  the  measure. 
New  Year  !  which  thou  for  us  hast  planned  : 

Pour  in  the  spirit  strong  of  pleasure. 
With  wisdom's  water  make  it  bland — 

Love's  lemon  with  joy's  sugar  link. 

The  punch  is  made — we  drink  !  we  drink  I 

Here's  to  our  Queen,  may  joy  attend  her ! 

May  Heaven  her  counsels  sagely  guide  ; 
Here's  Canada,  may  God  befriend  her  ! 

And  rear  us  up  our  country's  pride ; 
Here's  to  our  girls,  heart-stealing  elves  I 
Here's  Alma  Mater  and  Ourselves  ! 
Berlin.  J.  K. 


JOAQUIN -MILLER 

The  most  popular  poetical  works  of  the  present  day  are  prob- 
ably those  of  "Tennyson,  Longfellow,  and  Swinburne.  It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  to  any  one  of  these  writers  the  possession  of 
many  of  the  highest  poetical  qualities.  Each  of  them,  moreover, 
has  a  special  excellence,  but  they  and  their  hosts  of  followers  and 
imitators  have  all  the  same  defect,  a  defect  none  the  less  serious 
because  of  its  commonness.  Their  poems  lack  in  action ;  they 
rai'ely  rise  above  the  dead  level  of  still  life  ;  they  are  monoto- 
nously and  tediously  quiet  in  passages  where  poetic  truth  ab- 
solutely requires  the  rush  and  force  of  action,  heroic  energy,  and 
divine  despair.     Longfellow's  poetry  rings  with   the  tune  of 
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"  Learn  to  labour  and  to  ivait."  Tennyson's  heroes  are  more  or 
less  "  lotos-eaters ;"  and  Swinburne's  are  fatalists  who  are  all 
their  lives  in  the  "  Garden  of  Proserpine." 

But  Joaquin  Miller's  poems  treat  of  heroic  ^and  desperate  ad- 
venture, they  glow  with  Titanic  energy  and  breathe  forth  Pro- 
methean defiance.  His  heroes,  whatever  may  be  their  faults,  are 
at  least  not  the  carpet  knights,  the  Sir  Galahads,  of  the  Poet 
Laureate.    Here  is  one  of  them  : 

"And  who  rides  rushing  on  the  sight 

Adown  yon  rocky  long  defile, 
Swift  as  an  eagle  in  his  flight, 
Fierce  as  a  winter's  storm  at  night 
Blmvn  from  the  bleak  Sierra's  height. 
Careering  down  some  rocky  gorge  ?  .  .  . 
And  'neath  his  courser's  sounding  feet 

The  rocks  are  flashing  like  a  forge  .  .  . 
But  now  he  grasps  a  tighter  rein, 

A  red  rein  wrought  in  golden  chain 
And  in  his  tapidaros  stands, 

Half  turns  and  shakes  two  bloody  hands, 
And  shouts  defiance  at  his  foe." 

The  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  is  our  author's  most  characteristic 
work.  His  later  productions  show  a  slightly  finer  artistic  finish, 
but  there  is  less  of  the  verve  and  fire  which  play  and  glow  so 
vividly  in  the  earlier  work.  These  "Songs"  are  narrative  poems, 
each  being  introduced  by  a  short  lyric.  There  is  nothing  original 
in  the  themes  of  these  poetic  tales.  They  all  treat  of  love  and 
valor  and  disappointment.  There  is,  moreover,  a  lack  of  variety 
in  the  characters  introduced.  The  heroine  of  the  first  tale,  "  The 
Arizonian,"  represents  in  her  main  characteristics  the  heroines 
of  the  others. 

"  That  passionate  child  of  the  sun, 
With  her  love  as  deep  as  the  doubled  main, 

And  as  strong  and  fierce  as  a  troubled  sea. 
That  beautiful  bronze  with  its  soul  of  fire, 

Its  tropical  love  and  its  Kingly  ire. 
That  child  as  fixed  as  a  pyramid, 

As  tall  as  a  tula  and  as  pure  as  a'nun."  etc. 

All  the  heroes  are  "  mighty-thewed,"  "  dark-browed,"  and 
"  broad-breasted." 

"  Men  strangely  brave  and  fiercely  true, 
Who  dared  the  West  when  giants  were. 

Who  erred,  yet  bravely  dared  to  err  ; 
A  remnant  of  that  early  few 

Who  held  no  crime  or  curse  or  vive 
As  dark  as  that  of  cowardice." 

These  characters  are,  however,  to  be  considered  rather  as  types 
than  as  individuals,  and  fresh  and  poetic  types  they  are  of  the 
wild  but  not  unheroic  life  of  the  great  West.  Compared  with 
Joaquin  Miller's  men  and  women  the  heroes  and  heroines  of 
modern  fiction  are  but  weaklings.  The  defects,  then,  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  in  a  large  measure  compensated  for  by  the 
exceeding  originality  and  vigor  of  the  characters  themselves  and 
also  by  the  novelty  of  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Mr.  Miller's  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery  have  a  richness  of 
color  and  an  exuberant  freshness  of  beauty  which  are  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  ordinary  reader,  wearied  with  the  unending 
monotonousness  of  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  old  world.  But 
it  is  well  to  observe  here  that  this  excellence  of  the  "Songs  of  the 
Sierras"  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding  excellence  in 
their  author.  A  part  of  the  effect  is  due  solely  to  the  novelty  of 
the  subject  matter.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  even  the  most 
commonplace  of  English  poets  might  write  better  poetry  than 
they  have  ever  written  if  they  were  to  sojourn  for  a  few  years 
beneath  the  shadows  or  in  the  abysmal  gorges  of  the  snow-capped 
Cordilleras.  There  is  inspiration  there  for  any  who  are  capable 
of  receiving  inspiration.  But  the  dullness  of  much  of  that  class  of 
writing  which  is  called  by  the  many  "descriptive  poetry,"  arises 
from  the  writer's  incapacity  of  being  inspired — from  his  lack  of 
sympathy  with  nature.  He  does  not  really  feel  what  he  is  pro- 
fessing to  feel.  He  knows  that  certain  things  are  called  beauti- 
ful by  the  masters  of  art,  and  so  it  behooves  him  to  describe  them. 
Hence  the  tiresome  sameness,  the  perfect  deadness  of  those  de- 
scriptions. For  a  mere  rhythmical  catalogue  of  qualities  is  not 
a  poetical  description.  Such  are  but  the  dry  bones  of  poetry. 
Yet,  let  the  true  artist  but  breathe  upon  them,  and  lo !  a  new 


creation  arises,  pulsating  with  life  and  glowing  with  beauty.  This 
is  not  merely  description,  it  is  transfiguration.  Such  a  poet 
etherializes  the  forms  of  nature;  he  throws  about  them  a  spiri- 
tual halo  of  light  and  beauty.  He  becomes,  as  it  were,  one  with 
what  he  sees  and  hears  and  feels, so  that  in  expressing  himself  he 
is  describing  nature.  But  the  common  versifier  stands  outside  of 
nature  and  points  a  stick  at  it  like  a  showman  in  a  menagerie. 

Our  author  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  writers.  The  Sierras 
found  him  a  poet ;  they  did  not  make  him  one,  and  in  later  days 
he  drew  inspiration  from  the  "  dimpled  Doon,"  from  Italy  and 
from  Greece  as  he  had  formerly  done  from  his  own  loved  moun- 
tains. Moreover,  no  modern  poet,  except  Byron,  as  we  have  said, 
shows  such  a  deep  sympathy  with  nature  in  her  more  sublime 
manifestations.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  in  his  latest  work, 
"  Memorie  and  Rime,"  that  the  secret  of  happiness  is  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  beautiful  in  nature — the  appreciation  of  God's  un- 
written poetry.  Listen  to  this  description  of  Oregon  from  the 
same  book.  "  'Tis  the  new -finished  world  ....  Once  inside  her 
white  sea-shores,  and  a  world  so  grand,  so  sublime  and  vast,  so 
entirely  new,  is  yours,  that  you  stand  uncovered,  as  if  you  had  en- 
tered the  home  of  the  Eternal."  And  with  the  familiar  reverence 
of  a  strong  filial  affection  he  thus  addresses  the  mountains  : 

Mount  Hood !  and  fair  Saint  Helens  ! 

Soft  snowy  breasts  on  Nature's  swelling  bosom. 
Nature  benign  and  bounteous — let  me  draw 

Pure  inspiration  from  you,  as  a  child 
Draws  nurture  from  a  loving  mother's  breast. 

And  be  your  child,  your  yearning  wayward  child. 
And  sitting  here  as  on  a  parent's  knee. 

Gaze  wonder-full  into  the  face  of  Nature. 

Our  poet's  spirit  finds  an  affinity  too  in  the  forest, — 

"  (I)  have  turned  me  quietly  aside 
To  know  the  majesty  of  peaceful  woods. 
There  is  a  freshness  there,  a  perfect  fairness, 
A  candour  and  unlanguaged  harmony 
That  wins  you  and  your  worship  unawares." 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  although  Bret  Harte,  "  Mark 
Twain,"  and  other  writers  have  given  us  somewhat  full  descrip- 
tions of  that  wonderful  western  scenery,  yet  the  poetry  of  this 
region  has  found  in  Joaquin  Miller  its  greatest  interpreter. 

Moreover,  his  descriptions  are  not  only  poetically  picturesque, 
but  also  exceedingly  vivid  and  truthful.  No  prose  writer  has 
given  so  strikingly  realistic  a  conception  of  the  famous  tall  trees 
of  Sonora  as  this  is — 

Above,  the  redwood  boughs  entwine 
As  dense  as  copse  of  tangled  vine — 
Above,  so  fearfully  afar 
It  seemed  as  'twere  a  lesser  sky, 
A  sky  without  a  moon  or  star. 

Again,  in  describing  the  secret  meeting  of  an  Indian  council  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  those  vast  gorges  of  abysmal  depth  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cordilleras,  he  says — and  could  any  picture 
be  more  vivid  ? 

"  A11  together,  all  in  council 

In  a  canyon  walled  so  high 

That  no  thing  could  ever  reach  them 

Save  some  stars  dropped  from  the  sky. 

In  his  latest  work,  "Memorie  and  Rime,"  Joaquin  Miller,  as  has  been 
said,  alludes  to  Byron  as  his  "master."  But  we  think  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  the  Western  poet,  while  far  inferior  to  Byron  in  artistic  finish 
and  precision,  is  yet  quite  equal  to  him  in.  strength  and  depth  of  soul 
absorbing  and  soul  mastering;  passion.  Swinburne  asserts  that  "  in  the 
main  Byron's  emotions  were  but  skin  deep."  As  a  general  estimate  of 
the  great  poet's  works  this  statement  is  of  course  ridiculously  untrue. 
Yet  there  are  passages  in  his  poems  where  he  gives  expression  to  his 
despondency  and  discontent  in  such  a  fitful  and  pettish  fashion  that  we 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  share  of  these  two  emotions  at 
least  was  artificial,  make-believe,  and  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  But 
we  never  have  this  feeling  in  reading  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras."  The 
very  verse  quivers  with  intense  and  turbulent  emotion,  and  the  reader 
responds  to  the  poet  in  a  thrill  of  genuine  sympathy. 

The  main  characteristic  of  these  poems  is  passion  rather  than  ideality. 
The  general  effect  of  the  "Arizonian,"  and  "With  Walker  in  Nicaragua," 
especially,  is  almost  purely  passionate.  Coleridge  and  Poe  would  have 
considered  this  preponderance  of  passion  a  mark  of  inferiority  to  the 
work  of  Wordsworth,  Shelly,  Keats,  and  others  of  the  more  idealistic 
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poets.  Coleridge  says  that  "  passion  is  discordant  with  the  highest 
poetry,"  and  Poe  declares  that  "  pathos  alone,  however  exquisite,  can- 
not be  ranked  with  the  loftiest  exhibitions  of  the  ideal."  But  there  is 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  There  are  probably  few  who 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  dictum  which  denies  the  name  of  poetry  to 
verses  of  such  unquestionable  power  as  the  "Arizonian,"  or  the  better- 
known  "  Locksley  Hall,''  another  purely  passionate  poem.  No 
doubt  passionate  poetry  produces  a  somewhat  different  effect  from  the 
idealistic,  yet  it  seems  an  arbitrary  distinction  to  say  that  the  one  is  the 
proper  poetic  effect,  but  not  so  the  other. 

If  Ml.  Miller  had  possessed  a  larger  degree  of  ideality  he  would  have 
displayed  more  originality  in  the  choice  of  themes,  and  he  would  have 
given  us  a  greater  variety  of  characters.  In  these  two  respects  his  work 
is  certainly  defective.  Intensity  of  subjectivity  is  certainly  not  a  fault 
but  rather  a  great  merit  in  a  poet,  yet  the  absence  of  objectivity  is  a  de- 
fect, and  those  writers  are  undoubtedly  greater  who  are  largely  endowed 
with  both  faculties. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  in  the  "Songs"  too  plain  evidences 
of  hasty  composition.  The  author  tells  us  concerning  his  best  poem, 
the  "Arizonian,"  that  "  it  was  written  in  one  night  and  at  a  single  sit- 
ting." But  we  conceive  that  perfection  and  not  rapidity  of  work  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  poet,  as  it  is  of  every  other  true  artist,  and  although 
inspiration  is  said  to  come  in  flashes,  poetic  expression  is  almost  always 
a  work  requiring  time  and  patience  Aristotle  says  that  that  work  of  art 
alone  is  perfect  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  and  from  which  nothing 
can  be  taken  without  injury  to  the  whole.  Now,  there  are  many  verses 
in  the  "Songs"  which  might  much  better  have  been  omitted  and  others 
which  stand  in  need  of  improvement.  In  every  poem  there  are  great 
inequalities  of  composition.  Passages  of  the  highest  excellence  are  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  the  merest  doggerel.  Sometimes,  too,  an  otherwise  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  description  has  been  hopelessly  marred  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  low  or  un-ideal  conception.  Thus,  in  the  "Arizonian"  the 
poet  compares  the  spirit  of  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  to 

"  A  mystical  brow-winged  moth 
Or  midnight  bat ! " 

Again  in  the  "Tale  of  the  Tall  Alcalde"  he  thus  describes  the 
heroine. 

"  A  face  like  hers  is  never  seen 

This  side  the  gates  of  paradise  .  .  . 
....    a  (!)  of  the  whole 

That  heaven  has  in  store." 

Of  less  importance,  but  errors  still,  are  the  grammatical  improprieties 
which  occassionally  occur.  A  few  examples  of  downright  slang  are  also 
met  with.  Another  of  our  poet's  weaknesses  is  the  excessive  repetition  of 
pet-words,  adjectives  chiefly.  \Vithin  the  compass  of  two  or  three  pages 
we  find  "  brown  hands,"  "  brown  fingers,"  "brown skin,"  "  brown  face," 
"brown  brow,"  "maidens  brown,"  and  "cocoa  brown."  It  is  some- 
what tiresome,  moreover,  to  read  within  twenty  lines  of  "  warm  wet 
sand,"  warm  white  sand,"  warm  wave,"  and  warm  white  wave."  Other 
words  upon  which  the  poet  rings  the  changes  too  often  are  "marvellous," 
"lifted,"  "hot,"  "sun,"  "fire,"  and  "desire."  Sometimes,  also,  we 
find  pointless  and  unintelligible  or  inappropriate  epithets,  e.g. 

"  A  w/ii^e  isle  set  in  a  wall  of  seas." 

This  verse  is  very  forcible  if  the  poet  had  intended  it  for  a  description 
of  a  coral  island  surrounded  by  a  reef  against  which  the  ocean  breaking 
raises  a  wall  of  surf.  But  by  an  effort  of  recollection  we  find  that  the 
poet  is  referring  to  England.  Now  the  British  Isles  are  characterized 
not  by  whiteness,  but  by  their  emerald  greenness.  True,  Albion  was 
'the  white  isle'  to  the  Gauls,  but  this  merely  because  the  only  portion  of 
it  which  they  could  see  was  the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  Kent.  Again, 
though  the  sea  about  Britain  in  martial  or  patriotic  poetry  might  be  call- 
ed a  "wall,"  yet  such  a  metaphor  is  utterly  out  of  place  here.  The  use 
of  the  word  "set"  is  also  objectionable  for  obvious  reasons. 
•  These  may  seem  trivial  errors,  but  they  are  not  so  since  they  mar 
so  greatly  the  harmony  of  the  whole  work.  While  we  admire  the 
genius  which  could  produce  such  a  work  as  the  "  Songs,"  we  at  the 
same  time  find  ourselves  regretting  that  with  such  genius  at  his  com- 
mand the  author  should  have  turned  out  his  work  unfinished.  We 
recognize  in  the  poet  a  greater  measure  of  poetic  sentiment  than  of 
power  of  inspiration  in  his  poems.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  poems  do  not  affect  us  with  the  full  impression  which  the 
thoughts  they  contain  seem  fitted  to  produce.  This  failure  in  poetic 
expression  also  manifests  itself  even  more  seriously  in  the  two  other 
forms  which  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  defects  we  have  noticed  are 
not  due  to  any  deficiency  in  the  poet's  genius,  but  that  they  are  rather 
the  result  of  a  failure  to  estimate  duiy  the  immense  importance  of 
adequate  poetic  expression.    In  fact,  to  judge  from  his  own  words,  Mr. 


Miller  does  not  appear  to  have  a  clear  and  logical  idea  of  what  precisely 
constitutes  the  function  of  the  poet.  In  "  Memorie  and  Rime"  he 
quotes  with  great  approbation  an  after-dinner  conversation  between 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  himself  and  others  of  the  poetical  critic's  ad- 
mirers. They  rhapsodised  on  "unheard  melodies,"  "unwritten 
poems,"  and  "the  folly  of  expression."  Rossetti  declared,  somewhat 
'dogmatically  one  must  think,  that  "the  greatest  poets  refused  to  write," 
and  added  that  "  every  man  or  woman  who  loves  the  beautiful  is  a  poet; 
the  gift  of  expression  is  a  separate  affair  altogether."  Now  these  re- 
marks are  themselves  very  beautiful  and  poetical,  but  they  are  not 
logical  and  they  are  not  correct.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  to 
criticism,  and  much  to  be  lost,  by  this  confounding  of  terms  and  this 
wresting  of  words  from  their  legitimate  signification.  For  poetry  is  not 
art,  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  art.  The  poetic  effect  is  not  the 
aesthetic  effect,  but  only  a  form  of  it.  The  greater  term  includes  the 
less,  but  it  is  not  rational  for  even  Mr.  Rossetti  to  speak  seriously  of  the 
less  term  as  if  it  included  the  greater.  Moreover,  the  simple  capa- 
bility of  receiving  or  of  producing  in  oneself  the  aesthetic  impression 
does  not  make  a  poet.  There  is  necessary  in  addition  the  capability  of 
conveying  that  impression  to  others.  All  art  is  dual ;  to  produce  the 
highest  artistic  effect,  there  must  be  not  only  the  highest  idea, 
but  the  best  expression,  and  he  is  the  best  artist  who  excels 
in  both,  in  form  no  less  than  in  matter  ;  in  expression  no  less  than 
in  idea.  Now  the  artistic  idea  is  expressed  in  different  ways ;  that  is, 
it  may  be  conveyed  from  the  artist's  mind  to  ours  through  several  dif- 
ferent media.  Titian  used  color,  Praxiteles  used  marble,  Lizst  uses 
sounds,  Tennyson  uses  words.  As  painting  is  the  expression  of  art 
by  colors  and  music,  the  expression  of  art  by  sounds,  so  poetry  is  the 
expression  of  art  by  words.  But  as  not  all  sounds  or  combinations  of 
sounds  are  musical,  so  not  all  combinations  of  words  are  poetical. 
Nearly  all  words  acquire  tneir  meaning  solely  by  association  and  a  word 
is  unpoetical  either  when  the  associations  in  connection  with  it  are  low 
and  inartistic,  or  when  these  associations  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
general  intention  of  the  poem  or  the  passage  into  which  they  are 
introduced.  A  failure  here  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  last  two  quotations  from  the  "Songs." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Miller's  lack  of  proper 
poetic  exjiression  in  the  two  other  cases  to  which  we  alluded  in  a 
previous  paragraph. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe  that 
rhythm  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  proper  poetic  expression.  For  the 
English  version  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  of  the  book  of  Job  are 
poetical,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  reduced  under  any  of  our  recognized 
rhythms.  Some  of  the  most  poetically  effective  translations  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  are  not  rhythmical.  Moreover,  it  is  not  para- 
doxical to  say  that  in  our  author's  latest  book  there  are  many  passages 
of  "  Memorie  "  that  are  more  poetical  than  any  of  the  "  Eime."  It  is 
true  that  these  writings  are  characterized  by  easy  flowing  phrase  and 
rounded  and  balanced  periods,  and  so  indeed  is  nearly  all  well-written 
prose.  But  even  this  oriliuary  prose  rhythm  does  not  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  poetic  effort.  For  there  are  pas- 
sages in  Carlyle  which  are  as  rugged  and  abrupt  as  they  well  could 
have  been  and  are  yet  hi.^hly  poetical. 

But  if  rhythm  is  not  absolutely  essential^n  poetic  expression  rhyme 
is  even  less  so.  Yet  it  a  truism  to  state  that  an  immense  advan- 
tage is  generally  gained  by  the  use  of  these  two  devices.  The  total 
artistic  effect  is  by  this  means  greatly  increased,  for  the  poet  thereby 
avails  himself  in  a  slight  degree  of  the  aid  of  another  art  to  intensify 
the  effects  of  his  own.  This  art  is  music.  For  it  will  be  admitted 
that  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  but  an  inferior  order  of  musical  expres- 
sion, since  music  is  essentially  a  harmony  of  sounds.  And  when  by 
means  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  assonance  or  onomatopoeia,  a  correspond- 
ence can  be  effected  between  the  idea  and  its  verbal  expression,  the 
complex  effect  produced  is  the  greatest  possible  and  the  perfection  of 
poetic  expression  has  been  attained. 

Now,  the  objection  we  have  to  make  in  this  connection  to  much  of 
Joaquin  Miller's  poetry  is  not  that  he  has  not  employed  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  but  that  while  he  has  professedly  given  us  both,  his  rhythms 
are  frequently  exceedingly  bad  and  his  rhymes  are  if  possible  worse. 
His  versification  is  probably  not  worse  than  Emerson's,  and  certainly 
not  so  bad  as  that  of  Walt  Whitman,  but  then  these  can  scarcely  be 
said  lo  have  any  skill  in  versification  at  all.  In  some  of  the  "  Songs 
of  the  Sierras"  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  rhythm  the  poet 
designed  to  use.  It  may  have  been  intended  for  iambic  or  it  may  have 
been  intended  for  trochaic,  but  it  ts  nondescript.  The  neglect  of  ver- 
sification altogether  would  probably  detract  less  from  the  potential 
effect  of  a  poem  than  the  presence  in  a  noticeable  degree  of  inefficient 
rhythm  and  faulty  rhymes.  For  in  the  latter  case  the  reader  is  op- 
pressed not  only  with  the  sense  of  discordance  in  the  poem  itself,  but 
also  Tfith  the  swse  of  the  poet's  failure  to  do  what  he  had  intended, 
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This  doubly  disagreeable  impression  is  not  simply  a  neutral  element 
in  the  poem,  it  has  a  strong  positive  influence,  destroying  a  measure 
of  the  poetic  effect  which  the  other  elements  of  the  poem  had  pro- 
duced. 

Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Miller's  literary 
offences  have  generally  been  only  against  the  minor  morals  of  the 
muse,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  excels  in  nearly  all  the  essentials  of 
poetic  composition.  In  strength  and  in  action,  in  intensity  of  passion 
a,pd  in  height,  if  not  in  breadth,  of  imagination,  in  beauty  of  des- 
cription and  vividness  of  imagery,  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras  " 
have  not  been  excelled,  if  indeed  they  have  been  equalled  by  any 
living  poet.  The  Editor. 


LE  BEL  CAVALIER, 
r. 

In  the  wide  and  fragrant  garden 
Of  the  Prince,  his  lord  and  patron, 
Long  ago,  on  one  bright  morning, 
Strolled  the  troubadour,  Vaqueiras. 
2. 

Heard  he,  mused  in  leafy  pathway, 
{Suit  of  velvet ,  cap  and  feather), 
Soft,  a  sound  of  woman's  laughter. 
Tinkling  through  the  balmy  morning. 

3- 

Peered  he  through  the  fragrant  hedgerow. 

In  a  broad  and  sunny  court-yard. 

He  espied  a  flame  of  ladies. 

{Cherry  silk  and  lawn-like  snow-drift). 

4- 

As  at  gaze  a  herd  of  deer  stand 
In  some  still  glade  by  the  beech-trees. 
Stood  those  fair  Venetian  ladies 
Watching  one,  his  Queen,  his  Chosen. 

5- 

She,  eyes  lit  with  mimic  contest, 
Featly  swayed  a  sword  of  power, 
Supple,  straight,  right  foot  advancing, 
In  the  postures  of  a  swordsman. 
6. 

With  both  hands  the  blade  she  wielded ; 
From  white  arms  long  sleeves  droop'd  hanging. 
Hands  and  arms  and  steel  together 
Flash'd  and  glanc'd  in  dazzled  sunshine. 

7- 

She  saw  naught  in  her  flush'd  proudness 
As  she  hew'd  with  pass  and  parry. 
Downright  blow  and  sweeping  back-stroke 
Swift  an  airy  foe  in  pieces. 

8. 

Knight  Vaqifeiras  wander'd  onwards, 
In  his  eyes  a  happy  smiling. 
Mused  apt  rhymes  and  fitting  phrases 
For  a  chanzo  in  her  honour. 


•LEAVES  FROM  A  METAPHYSICIANS  NOTE-BOOK. 

It  has  always  been  granted  that  the  metaphysical  course  as  laid  down 
in  the  University  curriculum,  and  more  especially  as  taught  by  the  able 
professor  in  University  College,  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  developing 
the  mind.  Never  have  I  seen  it  intimated  that  a  possible  result  could 
be  the  disturbance  of  mental  equilibrium.  I  have  lately,  however, 
come  into  possession  of  several  note-books,  some  of  the  contents  of 
which  have  given  rise  to  grave  doubts.  For  instance,  there  is  a  con- 
stant reference  to  some  mystical  ribbon,  which  would  appear  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  serious  aberration  of  the  compiler's  mind 
This  ribbon  seems  to  have  gradually  grown  into  exclusive  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties  till  it  embraced  the  entire  range  of  thought.  Alto- 
gether the  thing  is  so  phenomenal  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  give  it 
briefly  to  the  public.  I  do  this  the  more  freely  since  the  identity  of  the 
author  is  lost  beyond  hope  of  discovery,  and  he  can  never  object  to  the 
publication  of  a  few  short  extracts,  showing  the  growth  of  the  "  single 
idea"  which  ultimately  held  such  undivided  sway  over  his  whole  being. 

At  the  back  of  the  book  containmg  notes  on  psychology  there  are 
thirty  closely  written  folio  pages — a  sort  of  daily  record  of  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  this  ribbon.    I  quote  entirely  from  them. 


"  'Tis  now  two  years  since  first  I  met  it,  but  I  remember  it  well.  A 
bright  October  morning,  with  a  sky  so  clear,  and  an  atmosphere  so  subtle 
that  the  babble  of  brooks  and  the  carol  of  birds  came  floating  from 
meadow  and  woodland,  a  harmony  of  nature.  A  spirit  of  gladness  per- 
vaded aU  things,  and  with  all  things  I  was  delighted,  especially  with  this 
thing  '  which  I  call  myself.' 

"  At  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  mood  I,  a  self-important  sophomore, 
entered  the  metaphysical  lecture-room  to  await  '  the  grand  old  man  '  who 
was  to  open  for  us  the  door  to  the  treasury  of  thought.  He  came,  in  ap- 
pearance like  the  wise  men  of  old,  and  as  he  uttered  something  about 
'conjunction'  and  'synthesis,'  and  'apperception' — a  magic  sentence 
whose  potency  I  have  since  learned — the  door  flew  open.  But  alas, 
how  dark  were  the  depths  beyond  !  I  tried  to  pierce  the  impenetrable 
blackness  and  could  not.  I  shuddered  lest,  perchance,  unconscious 
movement  might  drive  me  on.  The  very  darkness  seemed  to  flow  out 
upon  me,  and  I  would  have  turned  and  fled,  had  not  my  eye  caught  the 
presence  of  the  ribbon  red  at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other.  There 
upon  that  blank  field  of  vision,  clear  and  bold  against  the  uninviting 
back-ground  it  lay. 

"  Like  the  torch  that  lighted  Columbus  to  a  new  world,  it  was  an 
earnest  that  all  was  not  an  empty  nothing  before  me,  for  in  those  days 
of  ignorance  a  seeming  something  was  to  be  preferred  to  a  seeming 
nothing.  Hence  from  the  first  I  felt  a  sympathetic  tenderness  towards 
this  ribbon  red  at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other,  and  gratitude  for  the 
favor  done  would  assuredly  have  perpetuated  the  sentiment  had  the 
silken  cord  never  presented  itself  again.  Bur  it  did  present  itself  again 
and  again  until  its  occurrence  a^td  persistent  recurrence  established  the 
most  definite  and  indissoluble  system  of  relations  between  my  mind  and 
it." 

In  another  place  I  find  a  paragraph,  evidently  written  just  previous  to 
examination,  which  displays  a  vein  of  humor  in  our  author  as  well  as 
his  perfect  unconsciousness  of  the  fate  he  is  tempting.  It  is  as  one 
sporting  in  the  outer  currents  of  the  Maelstrom. 

"  I  have  often  remarked  the  almost  complete  identity  of  colors  in 
our  British  flag  and  the  metaphysical  ribbon,  and  felt  assured  that  it 
was  more  than  accidental.  Hitherto  I  have  not  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing any  clear  causal  connection,  but  my  attempts  were  entirely  mis- 
directed in  that  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  white  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  flag.  I  now  clearly  discern  its  presence  in  the  ribbon — it  comes 
with  the  w/n'/f-washing,  otherwise  termed  plucking,  in  May.  Then, 
hurrah !  for  "  the  red,  white,  and  blue." 

Yet  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  was  not  unnoticed  by  him, 
though  it  appears  never  to  have  suggested  the  question  of  its  limit. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  throw  it  off,  he  seeks  to 
justify  his  submission.  While  we  admire  the  candor  of  his  investigating 
genius  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  accepts  the  inevitable,  we  can 
but  commiserate  the  delusion  his  logic  induces. 

"  The  hobby  horse,"  he  writes,  "on  which  my  metaphysical  lore  in  its 
infancy  was  wont  to  sport  has  become  my  'old  man  of  the  sea.'  It  is  with 
me  daily,  hourly;  I  find  it  in  every  research  ;  it  is  present  in  every 
thought ;  even  external  objects,  if  they  are  not  all  ribbons  to  me,  are  at 
least  red  at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other.^^ 

"  I  ask  myself  in  what  does  its  virtues  consist  ?  I  analyze  it,  tracing  it 
through  its  process  of  manufacture  into  the  earth  whence  it  came.  I 
submit  it  to  the  physicist,  and  he  talks  learnedly  of  complementary  colors. 
But  the  answer  is  no  nearer  than  before. 

"  I  see  ribbons  everywhere.  They  bind  the  maiden's  hair,  lay  softly 
on  her  bosom,  or  encircle  her  slender  waist.  Each  man  and  boy  wears 
one  upon  his  hat  and  the  fine  lady  ties  one  about  the  neck  of  her  poodle. 
The  shop  window  is  hung  with  them  till  it  looks  like  an  exploded  rain- 
bow." 

Then,  proceeding  on  a  direct  line  of  inductive  reasoning,  he  reaches 
the  conclusion,  which  he  puts  interrogatively:  "Can  it  be,  then,  that  the 
virtue  lies  in  the  particular  conjunction  of  spatial  relations  qualitatively 
determined,  by  which  I  apprehend  the  red  as  here  and  the  blue  as  there 
and  these  embraced  within  the  unity  of  my  consciousness  give  me  the 
perception  of  a  ribbon  red  at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other  ?  I  believe 
it  is  !  Ah  !  now  there  is  light  dawning.  Now  I  begin  to  perceive 
hat  the  first  requisite  to  the  production  of  a  cognition  is  SYNTHESIS." 

Having  thus,  after  great  effort,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  apparently 
satisfactory,  he  proceeds  to  show  why  a  ribbon  of  any  other  colors  than 
red  and  blue  could  never  have  performed  the  same  high  functions. 
The  examination  is  too  exhaustive  to  reward  perusal,  and  we  will  only 
remark  of  it  that  it  is  so  minutely  critical  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  a  more  reversion  of  colors,  viz.  :  blue  at  the  one  end  and  red 
at  the  other,  would  be  nearly  so  effective. 

He  has  nr.w  become  hopelessly  absorbed  and  is  slowly  but  surely 
settling  into  the  state  of  half  melancholy  abstraction  characteristic  of 
minds  possessed  by  a  single  idea. 

"  Yes,  'tis  but  a  ribbon  finite,  limited,  perishable.    Yet  even  now  as 
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in  a  vision  I  see  it  stretch  away  till  it  embraces  a  universe,  I  see  it 
expand  and  in  its  folds  lie  countless  happy  memories.  Let  the  vulgar 
be-ribbon  themselves  as  they  may  with  furbelow,  tie,  and  crimp  ;  it 
is  the  silken  cord  that  binds  to  me  the  world  without.  It  rescued  me 
from  the  otherwise  inextricable  maze  of  isolated,  disconnected,  incoher- 
ent, tmrelated  units  of  the  series  in  which  I  in  common  with  humanity 
at  large  was  hopelessly  lost." 

"  Trees  and  windows,  lamp  and  tables,  keys,  watches,  round  red  discs, 
have  all  been  brought  forth  in  their  season,  but  these  would  have 
been  marshalled  in  vain  had  it  not  been  for  our  confidence  in  the 
reserve  force  which  lay  close  at  hand  in  the  ribbon  red  at  one  end  and 
blue  at  the  other."' 

But  I  have  already  quoted  beyond  my  intention.  On  the  last  page 
there  is  a  touching  apostrophe,  which  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  it 
gives  a  slight  indication  of  a  returning  sense  of  individuality  probably 
aroused  by  "  the  trump  and  drum  and  roaring  culverin  "  of  Commence- 
ment and  the  magic  transformation  wrought  by  the  Chancellor's  "  Et  tu." 

"  Adieu,  old  friend.  Whither  I  go  it  is  contamination  for  thee  to 
follow.  We  must  part,  I  to  mingle  amidst  the  indiscriminate  shades  and 
colors  of  the  world,  thou  into  the  tender  mercies  of  a  new  generation. 
May  they  learn  early  that  their  course  must  inevitably  be  red  at 
one  end  and  blue  at  the  other.  Yet  never  will  I  forget  thee,  thou  clear 
expositor  of  the  external,  simple  illustrator  of  the  manifold.  Thou  hast 
each  day  since  first  we  met  illumined  my  course  upon  the  ocean  of  un- 
discoverable  truth.  Love  for  these  dear  old  halls,  deepest  reverence  for 
the  Professor  whom  all  delight  to  honor,  and  loyalty  undaunted  for  my 
Alma  Mater,  do  I  carry  away  bound  up  with  memories  of  thee.  Where- 
soever my  path  may  lead,  whatever  may  be  each  day  the  line  of  action 
or  of  thought,  while  I  pause  at  one  end  be  thou  at  the  other  to  remind 
me  of  the  glorious  truth  that  'primitive  conjunction  is  the  foundation  of 
the  identity  of  the  apperception  itself  which  antecedes  a  priori  all 
determinate  thought.'  ' 

Whether  he  succeeded  in  cutting  himself  free  from  the  ribbon  then  01 
at  any  subsequent  period  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Pmi. 


We 


THE  MIDDLESEX  ALUMNI. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication, 
gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns  :  — 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Varsity  :  — 

Will  you  kindly  publish  the  subjoined  letter,  which  we  are  sending 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  different  County  Associations  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  province. 


Inasmuch  as  there  may  be  a  number  of  graduates  the  address  of 
whom  we  do  not  know,  and  who  might  be  desirous  of  attending  this 
meeting  we  wish  this  letter  to  be  considered  a  general  invitation,  only 
asking  that  those  who  propose  accepting  it  should  send  us  their  names 
and  addresses  not  later  than  the  5tli  of  January. 

C.  T.  G. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Middlesex  Association  of  Graduates  of  Toronto 
University  propose  holding  in  this  city  on  Friday,  the  15th  day  of 
January  next,  a  union  meeting  af  Graduates  of  our  University  residing 
in  the  western  part  of  the  province.  It  has  been  thought  by  us  that 
the  lack  of  interest  in  University  matters  displayed  by  graduates  out- 
side the  city  of  Toronto  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
seldom  meet  together  to  renew  old  friendships  or  to  discuss  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater. 

It  ia  true  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  such  a  gathering  on  Com- 
mencement-Day, but  owing  to  the  distance  from  Toronto  many  are 
unablfl  to  take  advantage  of  it.  ■ 

It  has  also  seemed  to  us  that  we  are  now  approaching  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  our  University,  inasmuch  as  the  scheme  for  confedera- 
ting or  consolidating  the  Universities  which  has  been  in  process  of  in- 
cubation during  the  last  few  months,  will,  we  are  led  to  believe,  see 
the  light  of  day  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  we  think  it 
very  desirable  that  some  expression  of  graduate  opinion  should  be 
passed  upon  that  scheme  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  such  a  meeting  will  prove  acceptable 
to  a  large  number  of  graduates,  our  Association  has  instructed  me  to 
communicate  with  the  secretaries  of  local  organizations,  and  directly 
with  the  graduates  in  counties  where  no  associations  have  been  formed, 
asking  their  support. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  business  meeting  should  be  held  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  Court  Room  here,  and  in  the  evening  our  As- 
sociation will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Tecumseh  House  to  the  guests. 

Will  you  therefore  kindly  call  a  meeting  of  your  association,  and 
let  us  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  how  many  members  we  may 
rely  upon  to  attend,  and  their  names,  and  give  us  any  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  best  topics  for  discussion  or  upon  any  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  meeting  that  may  occur  to  you  ? 

Yours  fraternally,  CHAS.  T.  GLASS, 

London,  Ont.  Sec'y  Mid'x.  Ass'n. 


NOTICE. 

The  'Varsity  may  be  had  from  now  till  end  of  the  term, 
Christmas  number  included,  for  f  1.00. 


professional  (Kar5a. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN.  Barristers,  Solicitors,  Ac,  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Torotito.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  K.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  P.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 


BLAKE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers.  &c.,  Milllchamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C,  C  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
£.  Maclean. 


INGSFORD,  R.  E.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary,  &o.  Office— FreehoW  BuUdings, 
corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 


C'l  S.  CAESAE,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 3*  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  tS'Tele- 
)r»   phone  comrQuuication. 


flroftastonal  (larba. 


MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLBS  <fe  AYLB8- 
WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  '20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  Jame«  Maclennan.  Q.C,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggw, 
Thomas  Langton,  C  W.  Thompson. 


MULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Prot- 
tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.   Office — South-west  corner  ol  Kiag 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 


DR.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.    Office  Hpnrs— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to 
and  6,30  to  8  p.m. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE, 

BY  FROF.  A.  H.  WELSH,  iWL.A. 
UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 
"  Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.'' 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


WOOD  ENGEAVEES, 

LITHOGEAPHIC 

PEINTEES. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery, 
gall  PrograDttme&<. 
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GEO-  OGEPLS, 

IMPORTER  or 

FINE  8ENT8'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

feiiirts  macie  to  orciei?. 

O yl «  V/^ M C  QTTDPPT  HC^Q   PI  M  QT" 
o4d  YUlNot  o  1  ntti  1  >  OvJn-  CI-IVI  o  1 , 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 

1 

THAT  ARE 

HATS 

CHEISTY'S,  CAEEING 
\      TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 

^ilk  k^d 
WRIGHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LANDa 

THE  ARCADE 

POOL  AND  BILLIARD  HALL, 

Yonge  St.,  Op».  T©2ia.iD©rax5  oo 
\l  Pr.nlJb  Rilliflrd  Tahlp^  with  all  thp  Ifltp^it  imbiATPinMit^ 

It  iUUKX.  DliilulU  laUlCu  Bilil  (111  lllC  ICllCol  Idl^lUilinCllli}. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.          Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

JOHN  MELLON 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON                                308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

HAERT  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTBR  AND  DEILBR  IN 

Pen,  Pocket  and    laDie  ^.^utiery,  Jiiectro-flatea  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YOlSraE  STREET. 

THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Gro  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 

446  TONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and  288  Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

FISHER'S    25C    EXPRESS  I.INE. 

53S  Yonge  Street- 
Oust  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 

Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  AWj  parts  OP  THE  CITY. 
OhMka  (iren  l«r  baggage  to  itations.  Telephone  commnuication  with  &U  parts  of  city 

JOHN   MACDONALD  &  CO,. 

IMPORTERS, 

21,  23.  25,  27  Front  Street  TODHMTO 
28,  30,  32,  34  Weliington  St,     1  UilUIN  1  U, 

AND  21  MAJOE  STREET,  M'ANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Choice  Wines^  X^iquors  d£  Gigaips. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOKONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 

SHAVING  PARLOR, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  ^hop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students- 
Three  First-Class  Barbers  Employed- 

ESTABLISiaEr>  184,2. 

GEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

llet'dl^krtt  Ykiloi'^  &  f\ol)e]VIkkef^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR. 

210  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 


Dec..  1884. 
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LEATEyour  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  58 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

FooVball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

REV.  DR.  WILD, 
Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  December  the  28th,  1884  : — 
"  IMPERIAL  FEDERATION." 


NOTICES. 

The  'Varsity  w  published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  every  Saturday 
during  the  Academic  Year,  October  to  May,  inclusive. 

Th«  Annual  Subscription,  iucluding  postage,  is  $2.00,  payable  h^ore  the 
end  of  January,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  The  Treasurer,  F.  W. 
Hill,  University  College,  to  whom  applications  respecting  advertise- 
ments should  likewise  be  madSk. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  immediately  notify  the  Treasurer,  in  writing, 
of  any  irregularity  in  delivery. 

Copies  of  the  'Varsity  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday  of  J.  S.  Egbert- 
son  &  Bkos.,  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  EDrroR,  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  must  be  in  on  Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Rtjected  communications  will  not  be  returned,  to  which  rule  no  exception 
can  be  made.  The  name  of  the  Writer  must  always  accompany  a 
communication. 


RODD  WE8TCOTT, 

Til©  LiesLciing  Bartoer"  ot  Yonge  Street. 

489  YONGE  STREET,       -       -       OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 

THE   STUDENTS  CORNER. 
{^H^r»TER    &  JEFFREY, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor-  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

GLiUB  HOTEL^  416  YONGS  ST. 

V.    T.   BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

^  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiidio-293  YO:^i  aE  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


ELLIS  8z:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39       41  Melinda.street,     -  Toronto. 


Mami/aOiinsTf  of f/ie  fmefc^raOes  of  cigarettes 
and  smofcOig;^^€t4x:ai  OAirpopuia/^j^r/cm/i^ 

Ridimond  Stmight  C&t  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  made  ^f?i  a  /nre',<mct  cos^ii/  ^dacco^ 

Ljci^anetie^.  Seware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  or — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overslioes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 


ART    PMOTOGRAP  HKR. 

ii8    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  Umvarait-y 
and  other  Colleges. 


WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Conf«cli9ner.    The  Ontario  WeddiBg  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

34r4  Yonge  Street, 


Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Maniiiactiirers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

8^°"  Special  discouat  to  Students  off  all  Parchases 

RrXlHUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East-  Cor-  King  &  Church  St«. 

TORONTO. 
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ESTABLISHED  1853. 


i^o"wsEi_.i_i  ac  siTJTcsiisoisr, 

Impox'ters  of  Books  and  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Grolden  Boot* 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

S)i^f>ei|^ii\^  ClieiDqi^t^,  356  Yoi^^e  gti^eet, 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.                      A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,    -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  AddresseB,  Resoliitions  of  Condolence,  <fcc. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

TT  TE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FtCG  Of  Ch3rg^6      o^""  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY  AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

;    Oenuine  Dimond,  set  In  solid  15  karet  Gol  d. 
i^^^^^^^feV                ^       Diaraoud  size  of  cut    Rin?  mads  to  fit. 

S25                           CHAS?.  STARK, 

^^^^^^^            1  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^^^^^                        %      Importer,  Wliolesolo  and  Kotatl  Dealer  in 

Qold  and  Sliver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

Sendaddressfor  our  120 page  Gataloijue  containitig  over  800  illustraHons  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 

J.  S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TOROnXO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Oflice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

SHIRTS,  UNDEEWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    |      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                        |       ^11  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  -      109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO, 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER!  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

^Sy2  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Od'erless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Beliable  Watches.      First- Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  Ac.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 
FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS 

Shirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,   COR  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LAND 

THE  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

Yonge  St.,  Op>.  Tem^Derar)  c?© 

11  Pools  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  1  upoieuicnts. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


HATS 

THAT  AR| 

HATS 


CHBISTY'S,  CAEEING- 
I        TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


i    WRIGHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO.. 

65  KING  STEEET  EAST. 

TOHN  MELLON 


HARBY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTHR  AND  DEALER  IN 

Pen,  Pocket  and   Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YOIsraE  STREET- 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
•^'Repairiag  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  SPADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


Go  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL. 


FISHER'S    25C.    EXPRESS  I-INE. 

(Just  below  St.  Alban's  Street,  east  side  of  Yonge.) 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Kailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  CITY. 
Oheoks  f^-rea  tor  baffgage  to  stations.   Telephone  cooMBimication  with  a<U  parts  of  oity 


JOHJN    MACDONALD  &  CO.> 
IMPORTERS, 
21,  28,  25,  27  Front  Street  THDHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St,     I  UrUIx  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOE  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE,  ENGLAND. 


SHAVING  PAHLOB, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET. 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  shop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students 

Three  Firat-Clskse  Barbers  Hmployed- 


THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

Ail  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -         -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 


THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORjb; 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and  288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Choice  Wines.  Liquors  tSc  Cigars. 

CAER  HOWELL.  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOBONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYrON,       ...       -       -  Proprittor. 


E>BXABLISKLE>r>  184.3. 


GEO.  HAEOOUET  &  SON, 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210   YONGE   STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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J^ditoi'ikl  ]Vfote^. 


At  McGill  the  names  of  the  students  of  both  sexes  are  mixed 
up  in  the  class  lists,  and  are  published  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent all  except  those  personally  acquainted  with  the  owners  from 
knowing  to  which  sex  they  belong.  The  same  statement  holds 
good  to  a  certain  extent  of  our  own  class  lists.  If  the  names  of 
all  students  were  written  out  in  full,  as  they  should  be,  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  them  and  their  standing  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain. 

It  is  usual  for  newspapers  to  give  puffs  to  their  advertisers. 
But  Messrs.  Allen  &  Ginter  seem  disposed  to  inaugurate 
an  entirely  contrary  practice.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for 
many  puffs — fragrant  and  delicious — and  extremely  soothing  to 
overtaxed  editorial  nerves.  The  box  of  the  celebrated  "Rich- 
mond Straight  Cut  Cigarettes,"  which  we  received  from 
Messrs.  Allen  &  Ginter,  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
staff.    No  others  need  apply. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Conversazione  Committee  before  vacation, 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  interview  Dr.  Wilson  on  the 
question  of  allowing  a  dance  to  be  held  in  Convocation  Hall  at 
the  close  of  the.conversazione.  This  sub-committee,  commonly 
called  "the  dancing  committee,"  has  been  called  together  twice, 
but  on  neither  occasion  wei-e  there  more  than  two  gentlemen  out 
of  the  seven  appointed  present.  They  assert  that  they  are  tired  of 
"  dancing"  attendance  on  the  other  mem])ers,  who  are  apparently 
afraid  to  face  the  "  music."  The  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  the  learned  President  will  make  the  committee  "waltz"  out 
of  his  room  to  a  remarkably  lively  air.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
the  evident  ill-success  of  the  committee  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
members  of  the  fair  sex,  without  whom  no  sort  of  dancing  is 
likely  to  be  interesting. 


Joseph  Hatton,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald,  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  four  editors  of  Punch,  Mark 
Lemon,  Shirley  Brooks,  Tom  Taylor,  and  F.  C.  Burnand.  The 
first  named  was  practically  the  founder  of  this  celebrated  comic 
journal,  and  each  of  the  four  has  had  qualities  which  peculiarly 


fitted  him  for  the  work  of  conducting  it.  Hence  it  is  that  Punch 
has  never  lost  its  hold  on  the  English  people,  but  is  year  by  year 
growing  in  popularity.  Mr.  Burnand  has  filled  the  position  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  is  said  to  be  as  cheery  and  pleasant  in 
his  manners  as  he  is  in  his  writing.  Taylor  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  good  acting  plays  and  became  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  London.  Shirley  Brooks  wrote  plays 
and  novels,  and  originated  the  popular  department  entitled 
"Essence  of  Parliament." 

Though  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day,  we  wish  to  extend  to  our 
subscribers  and  readers  our  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  As 
this  is  the  season  for  reforms,  for  swearings-off,  and  for  the  forma- 
tion of  good  resolutions,  we  would  suggest  that  all  subscribers — 
especially  undergraduates — should  resolve  to  j^ay  their  subscrip- 
tions to  The  'Varsity  at  once.  The  students  have  now  returned 
to  College,  no  doubt  with  lots  of  money  burning  in  their  trousers' 
pockets.  We  know  of  no  better  way  of  disposing  of  surplus 
funds  than  by  calling  on  the  Treasurer  at  once  and  paying  dues. 
We  heartily  extend  this  suggestion  to  all  our  subscribers  and  to 
all  friends  of  our  Provincial  University  who  have  not  hitherto 
given  practical  shape  to  their  sympathy  with  The  'Varsity.  We 
would  also  beg  to  announce  that  we  do  not  run  this  paper  for 
fun.  It  certainly  cannot  be  conducted  on  mere  promises  to  pay. 
Many  subrcribers  are  in  arrears  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
unfair  to  expect  us  to  devote  our  time — no  inconsiderable  item 
to  students — to  the  paper,  and  then  to  burden  us  with  the  \m- 
pleasant,  worrying,  and  expensive  details  of  frequent  and  ill- 
rewarded  dunnings.  We  hope  we  will  not  have  to  refer  to  this 
matter  again. 


The  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  is  the  prototype 
of  our  own,  but,  unlike  ours,  it  makes  its  influence  felt  in  univer- 
sity legislation.  At  the  last  meeting  of  that  body,  the  report  of 
which  has  not  yet  reached  us,  the  following  subjects  were  on  the 
paper  for  discussion: — (1)  Whether  Convocation  should  not  meet 
tliree  times,  at  least,  in  every  year  ;  (2)  whether  there  is  a  gene- 
ral feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  university  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  bodies ;  and  (3)  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
twenty-five  members  to  consider  the  proposals  lately  published 
by  the  Association  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
university  for  London.  With  us  Convocation  can  hardly  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  once  a  year,  and  when  it  meets  it  does,  and 
can  do,  nothing  of  any  consequence.  There  is  just  now  before 
the  Senate  and  College  Council  a  scheme  of  a  somewhat  revolu- 
tionary character,  and  yet  we  hear  no  demand  that  it  shall  be 
submitted  to  Convocation  before  it  is  finally  adopted.  That 
scheme  purposes  to  compleCely  alter  the  constitution  of  Convoco- 
tion,  not  merely  by  admitting  to  membership  the  graduates  of 
all  confederating  universities,  but  also  by  changing  the  mode  of 
electing  representatives  to  the  Senate.  We  hope  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Convocation  will  see  to  it  that  a  meeting  is  called 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing  the  confederation  scheme, 
and  that  it  will  be  called  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Senate  seems 
to  care  very  little  what  Convocation  says  or  does.  The  latter 
has  repeatedly  requested  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
made  public,  and  the  little  that  has  been  done  to  comply  with 
this  reasonable  demand  is  a  mere  apology  for  publicity.  If  the 
graduates  wish  to  wield  their  legitimate  influence  in  university 
management  they  can  do  it,  but  only  by  asserting  themselves. 
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The  lack  of  a  Faculty  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Toronto  has  long 
been  sorely  felt.  No  one  now  needs  to  be  to  told  of  the  high  educa- 
tional value  of  this  subject.  The  President  of  University  College  is  to 
be  thanked  by  all  lovers  of  this  art  for  the  encouragement  and  patron- 
age which  he  extends  to  the  scheme  of  Chamber  concerts,  thus  secur- 
ing for  undergraduates  the  best  substitute  in  the  circumstances  for  a 
regular  course  in  music.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  if  the  con- 
federation scheme  is  carried  out  due  provision  will  at  once  be  made  for 
instruction  in  this  most  important  subject,  so  that  our  talented  native 
musicians  may  be  no  longer  attracted  to  and  retained  by  other  countries. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CONSOLIDATION  SCHEME. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  another  column  the  scheme  of  University 
consolidation  for  this  Province,  prepared  at  a  recent  conference  of  heads 
of  colleges  and  universities  under  the  presidency  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  conference  was  several  times  adjourn- 
ed, and  as  all  its  sessions  were  long,  the  discussion  of  the  present  state 
of  higher  education  and  of  the  best  means  of  improving  it  must  have  been 
very  thorough.  The  schem  ewill  no  doubt  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  many  on  account  of  its  want  of  symmetry  and  its  illogical  character. 
Some  of  the  proposals  are  manifestly  the  result  of  compromises,  and 
can  be  defended,  if  at  all,  only  on  that  ground.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  these  peculiarities  can  be  plausibly  if  not  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  that  the  reasons  for  this  peculiar  distribution  of  subjects  as  between 
the  proposed  Provincial  University  and  the  proposed  Provincial  College 
will  be  made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  inevitable  discussion  of  the  next 
few  weeks. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a  perusal  of  this  document  is  that 
an  important  crisis  is  impending  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  Its 
adoption  by  college  authorities  generally  would  bring  about  something 
Jike  a  revolution,  and  one  that  is  much  needed.  The  great  obstacle  to 
the  better  performance  of  university  work  proper  in  Ontario  is  the  want 
of  funds,  and  only  by  some  scheme  which  will  harmonize  interests  and 
consolidate  resources  can  more  funds  be  obtained.  The  futility  of 
trying  to  compete  with  several  of  the  American  universities,  which  are 
within  easy  reach  of  our  students,  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  con- 
siders that  while  the  united  endowments  of  all  our  universities  do  not 
amount  to  one  million  dollars,  the  endowments  of  several  American 
universities  amount  to  several  miUions  each.  Neither  the  cost  and  in- 
convenience of  attendance  at  one  of  these  great  and  rapidly  developing 
seats  of  learning,  nor  any  consideration  of  patriotism  will  suffice  to  pre- 
vent ambitious  young  men  from  going  abroad  for  an  education  which 
they  cannot  procure  at  home  at  any  cost  or  sacrifice.  The  exodus  of 
this  class  has  so  far  been  limited,  but  unless  something  is  done  to  re- 
move the  cause,  the  natural  effect  will  be  the  rapid  development  of  a 
movement  which  threatens  to  drain  this  country  of  a  type  of  young  men 
whom  it  can  ill  spare. 

The  ratification  of  this  scheme  by  the  Legislature,  if  it  is  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  will  mark  an  important  era  in  the  chequered 
history  of  the  Provincial  University  and  College.  In  order  to  under- 
stand its  full  significance  it  is  necessary  to  recall  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  changes  in  their  constitution.  The  j^olicy  of  setting  apart  cer- 
tain lands  as  an  endowment  for  the  promotion  ol  higher  education  was 
a  wise  and  thoughtful  one.  For  it  this  Province  is  said  to  be  indebted 
to  Governor  Simcoe,  at  whose  instance  it  was  adopted  nearly  a  century 
ago.  For  almost  half  of  that  time,  however,  very  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  utilizing  the  endowment,  owing  chiefly  to  the  undeveloped  state 
of  the  country  and  the  fierceness  of  the  political  conflicts  which  occupied 
the  public  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  education,  both  higher  and  lower. 
Part  of  it  was  devoted  about  fifty  years  ago  to  the  foundation  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  the  rest  was  appropriated  by  the  Anglican  Church 
and  absorbed  in  the  establishment  of  King's  College  as  a  strictly  de- 
nominational institution.  Had  the  fund  not  been  diverted  in  these  two 
ways  from  its  original  purpose,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  second 
university  would  ever  have  been  instituted  in  Ontario.  Queen's  and 
Victoria  were  established  almost  contemporaneously  with  King's,  the 
former  as  a  Presbyterian,  the  latter  as  a  Methodist  university. 

Subsequent  events  seem  to  prove  that  if  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  these  two  institutions  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  restoration  of 
the  endowment  to  its  proper  use,  the  wrong  would  have  been  speedily 
righted  and  future  complications  of  an  embarrassing  kind  avoided.  In 
1849  the  endowment  was  secularized  by  the  Baldwin  Act,  and  King's 
College,  no  longer  sectarian,  became  a  Provincial  seat  of  learning  with 
both  teaching  and  degree-conferring  functions,  under  the  title  of  Toronto 
University.  In  this  form  it  endured  for  only  three  years.  One  aim  of 
the  Baldwin  Act  was  to  secure  what  the  present  scheme  has  been  de- 
vised to  accomplish — a  consolidation  of  university  interests  and  re- 
sources, so  as  to  promote  efficiency.  Experience  showed  that  it  was 
not  well  adapted  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  and  in  1852  the 


Hincks  Act  separated  the  teaching  and  degree-conferring  functions, 
assigning  the  former  to  University  College  and  the  latter  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  new  constitution  was  modelled  avowedly  on  that 
of  the  University  of  London  with  its  affihated  institutions,  in  the  hope 
that  the  other  still  youthful  universities  of  the  Province  would  abandon 
their  degree-conferring  powers  and  take  their  places  in  a  federal  system. 

The  hope  was  vain,  however.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  united  with 
Trinity,  which  had  been  founded  to  take  the  place  of  King's  as  an 
Anglican  University,  in  a  determined  eff'ort  to  secure  portions  of  the 
Provincial  endowment  for  themselves.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
because  there  was  found  to  be  no  surplus  to  divide  after  the  wants  of 
the  Provincial  institutions  were  supplied,  and  owing  to  the  general  pro- 
gress of  higher  education  the  revenue  has  since  turned  out  miserably 
inadequate.  For  thirty  years  Toronto  University  and  College  dis- 
charged their  functions  as  well  as  hampering  conditions  permitted,  all 
the  time  acquiring  a  firmer  hold  on  the  people  to  whom  they  belong. 
Two  years  ago  the  vice-Chancellor,  in  his  commencement  address,  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  come  for  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for 
more  funds,  if  the  cause  of  higher  education  were  not  to  suffer.  This 
announcement  was  met  by  imtiations  from  the  supporters  of  denomina- 
tional universities  that  such  an  application  to  the  Legislature  would 
be  strenuously  opposed  by  them  unless  their  institutions  were  to  be 
subsidized  also,  and  out  of  the  protracted  discussions  which  ensued  has 
been  evolved  the  scheme  now  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

The  essential  features  of  that  scheme  are  :  (i)  A  re-arrangement  ot 
the  functions  of  Toronto  University  and  University  College  so  as  to 
make  them  both  teaching  institutions,  the  former  alone,  however,  con- 
ferring degrees  ;  (2)  certain  conditions  on  which  other  colleges  now 
conferring  degrees  in  arts,  law  and  medicine,  may  be  confederated  with 
Toronto  Uuiversity  ;  (3)  certain  other  conditions  on  which  other  col- 
leges that  confer  no  degrees  at  all,  or  only  degrees  in  divinity,  may  be 
affiliated  with  Toronto  University  ;  (4)  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  in  the  event  of  the  scheme  being  carried  out,  to  furnish 
additional  accommodation  for  University  purposes,  and  additional 
teachers  in  both  University  and  College  ;  (5)  certain  provisions  under 
which  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  other  confederating 
universities  may  become  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  Toronto 
University  and  take  part  in  its  management ;  and  (6)  the  widening  of 
,  the  University  curriculum,  by  accepting  certain  subjects  usually  taught 
in  the  affiliating  theological  colleges  as  the  equivalents  of  certain  other 
subjects  in  the  ordinary  arts  course.  It  seems  to  be  implied,  though 
there  is  no  express  stipulation  to  that  effect,  that  the  Legislature  will,  if 
the  project  goes  into  effect,  be  asked  to  secure  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  increasing  the  endowment. 

It  is  understood  that  none  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  preparation 
of  this  scheme,  are,  even  in  honor,  bound  to  press  upon  their  own  de- 
nominational or  educational  allies  the  expediency  of  falling  in  with  the 
project.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  Education  is  not  bound 
to  make  any  effort  to  enlarge  the  sphere,  improve  the  appliances,  or  in  ■ 
crease  the  staff  of  the  Provincial  institution,  except  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  the  general  plan.  It  is  to  be  hoped^  therefore,  that  a  scheme 
which  is  on  the  whole  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  higher 
education,  will  not  fail  on  account  of  either  the  refusal  of  the  patrons 
of  denominational  universities  to  fall  in  with  it,  or  the  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  appreciate  tne  importance  of  having  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  Province  made  more  efficient  in  its  highest  department. 
While  the  scheme  is  not  exactly  what  the  supporters  and  friends  of  the 
Provincial  University  and  College  would  like,  we  believe  the  University 
Senate  and  the  College  Council  did  right  in  approving  of  it  as  it  stands. 
They  have  thus  freed  themselves  by  anticipation  from  all  blame  for  the 
failure  of  the  movement,  if  it  should  fail.  From  presegt  appearances  it 
is  likely  to  succeed,  but  in  any  other  event  the  duty  of  the  Senate  and 
Council  is  perfectly  clear — (i)  to  make,  by  means  of  improved  methods, 
the  best  possible  use  of  their  present  resources  ;  (2)  to  press  on  both 
the  Legislature  and  the  public,  with  persistence  and  moderation,  the 
claim  of  the  Provincial  institutions  to  additional  revenue  ;  and  (3)  to 
strengthen  that  claim  by  exerting  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  second- 
ary schools  of  the  Province.  Such  a  policy  will  eventually  meet  with  a 
fitting  reward,  and  at  no  distant  day  the  scheme  of  union  now  offered 
to  other  universities  may  be  replaced  by  one  of  virtual  absorption. 
Meanwhile,  whether  it  is  acted  upon  or  not,  the  scheme  elaborated  by 
the  conference  will  remain  a  mile-post  in  the  history  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ontario. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  BETHUNE,  Q.C. 

The  Bar  can  ill  afford  the  loss  of  the  abihty  and  honesty  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bethune.    In  this  country,  owing  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  twin 
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professions,  there  is  an  unusual  temptation  presented  to  the  young  and 
strugghng  practitioner.  There  is  further  a  great  lack  of  power  in  the 
Bar,  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  detail  of  a  solicitor's  practice 
with  the  higher  functions  of  the  advocate.  A  man  of  singular  trans- 
parency of  character,  of  great  ability,  of  much  common  sense,  and  with 
a  kindly  interest  in  the  younger  members  of  his  profession,  can  hardly 
fail  to  inspire  respect,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  an  honest  ambition 
to  temper  acutenees  by  honesty. 

It  IS  thus  that  the  loss  must  be  estimated,  and  it  is  not  alone  as  a 
man  of  talent  that  Mr.  Bethune  will  be  regretted,  but  as  an  example  and 
as  a  living  incentive  to  high-principled  labour  in  an  arduous  and  trying 
sphere. 

Speaking  of  him  as  a  lawyer  simply,  he  had  won  for  himself  a  position 
such  as  is  seldom  held  by  so  young  a  man.  He  has  been  heard  before 
the  Privy  Council  of  England  oftener  than  any  other  Canadian  barrister. 
He  was  specially  successful  in  insurance  and  railway  cases,  and  almost 
his  last  argument  before  the  Suprenie  Court  of  Canada  was  in  the  im- 
portant constitutional  case  involving  the  status  of  the  McCarthy  Act. 

His  energy  in  conducting  his  cases  was  always  tempered  with  a  regard 
to  the  legitimacy  of  his  legal  position.  He  was  considered  by  many  to 
be  even  too  liberal  in  conceding  untenable  points,  but  it  was  this  spirit 
of  fairness  that  lent  much  weight  to  his  earnest  advocacy. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  politician  no  one  can  think  of  him  without  regret. 
Sincere  and  unaffected,  his  career  may  be  profitably  studied  by  the 
young  members  of  his  profession,  of  his  political  party,  and  of  those  whom 
he  represented  on  the  Senate  of  this  University. 


WILLIAM  JOHNSTON. 


Ours  is  the  painful  duty  of  chronicling  this  week  the  untimely  death 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  graduates  of  our  university,  William  John- 
ston, M.  A.  His  was  a  most  remarkable  career.  With  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against,  he  yet  passed  through  liis  university  course 
most  successfully,  graduating  in  1874,  with  the  gold  medal  in  the  de- 
partment of  Metaphysics.  Subsequently  he  obtained  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  of  which  institution 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  made  president,  before  he  had  as  yet  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  In  this  position  he  fully  justified  the  confi- 
dence which  the  government  had  placed  in  him.  In  fact,  he  rescued 
the  institution  from  the  destruction  towards  which  it  was  surely  drifting, 
and  it  was  mainly  through  his  almost  superhuman  exertions  that  the 
College  reached  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  which  it  now  possesses. 
But  the  effort  was  too  great  for  him,  and  with  a  shattered  constitution  he 
resigned  his  position  to  commence  the  study  of  law  with  the  firm  of 
which  the  Honourable  Edward  Blake  is  the  senior  member.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  two  years  ago.  In  the  meantime  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  ability  which  he  displayed  in  the  Liberal  interest  in  the 
last  two  election  campaigns.  In  familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  elec- 
tion law  Mr.  Johnston  was  probably  without  an  equal  in  Canada.  In 
the  field  of  political  journalism  he  was  also  most  successful.  His  articles 
were  exceedingly  effective,  characterized,  as  they  were,  no  less  by  per- 
spicuity and  vigour,  than  by  the  absence  of  the  bitterness  which  springs 
from  blind  partisanship.  Mr.  Johnston  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian, and  an  energetic  worker  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  his  address  to  the  Liberal  Club  the  other  evening,  paid 
a  most  graceful  tribute  to  his  memory.  But  he  needs  no  eulogium  from 
any  one.  His  works  follow  him.  All  unfinished  as  his  life  work  was, 
Mr.  Johnston  might  yet  have  truly  applied  to  himself  that  well-known 
verse  of  the  old  Augustan  poet, 

"  Exegi  inonuineniicm  aere  perennius.^' 


FROM  LAKE  TO  SEA. 

It  all  grew  out  of  smoke.  For  an  explanation  of  this  somewhat  nebulou 
sentence,  and  in  truth  of  the  whole  of  this  narration,  we  will,  with  the 
reader's  kind  permission,  introduce  him  into  the  "den  "  of  a  student,  and  if 
he  be  not  too  bitter  an  enemy  of  the  glorious  weed  which  is  lavishly  per- 
fuming the  air,  we  will  ask  him  to  drop  into  an  easy  chair  and  listen  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  passing  conversation.  Between  pufTs  of  smoke  comes  a 
voice  :  "And,  fair  friend,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  yourself  this  sum- 
mer.'" Meditative  puffs  answer  from  the  battery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire  and  prelude  speech.  "  Going  down  St.  Lawrence,  I  suppose."  This  re- 
mark is  received  with  thoughtful  whiffs  of  smoke  from  four  pipes.  "Aren't 
you  a  little  tired  of  that  trip,  you  have  made  it  so  often  ?  Why  not  try  some- 
thing new  r"  Question  apparently  excites  a  train  of  thought  profoundly 
agitating  in  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for  puffs  become  furious  and 
voluminous.  "  Look  here,  you  fellows,  for  several  years  I  have  been  sole 
possessor  of  a  brilliant  idea.  I  am  now  about  to  communicate  the  same  to 
you.  What  do  you  say  to /aa'i/^z^i?-  down  the  river.?"  Clearly  this  is  an 
inspiration,  and  pipes  are  tried  to  the  uttermost  to  do  it  justice.  "Suit  me 
first-rate."  "When  would  you  start?"  "Paddle  all  the  way?"  "How 
about  the  rapids  ?"    The  owner  of  the  idea  then  expands.    "  Gentle  youth, 


do  you  imagine  that  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  one  gigantic  rapid  all  the  way 
from  Kingston  to  Anticosti  ?  Fear  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  Let  me 
set  yours  at  rest.  There  are  altogether  only  some  forty  miles  of  rapid,  and 
to  the  timid  navigator  is  the  canal  not  always  open  ?  Looking  at  the  river 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  I  know  of  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  I  should 
propose  a  paddle  from  Kingston  to  Murray  Bay, — about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles — and  believe  the  difficulties  we  should  encounter  in  that  distance 
are  trifling  and  easily  to  be  surmounted." 

Much  tobacco  was  consumed  and  many  questions  propcsed  and  answered 
before  the  quartette  around  the  fire  had  thoroughly  talked  over  the  project, 
but  when  the  quiet  stars  of  morning  saw  three  of  them  wend  the'r  way  home- 
ward, the  determination  had  been  taken  that  old  St.  Lawrence  was  to  be 
conquered  by  the  weapons  of  their  fathers — biceps  and  triceps. 

And  now,  with  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  keeping  him  so  long  in  this 
smoky  apartment,  we  will  ask  him  to  s!ep  aboard  one  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Line  Steamers,  and  kindly  to  suppose  that  the  date  is  the  26th  of  June  last. 
Certain  it  is  that  on  that  day  four  figures,  clad  in  the  garments  which  canoe- 
men  are  wont  to  don,  might  be  seen  on  deck  waving  by  no  means  a  sad 
farewell  to  smoky  Toronto,  office  hours,  street  cars  and  white  shirts.  For 
the  benefit  of  any  who  may  care  to  embark  on  a  voyage  similar  to  ours,  a 
paragraph  will  here  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  canoes  and  impedimenta. 
Our  canoes, — now  placed  lovingly  side  by  side  on  the  hurricane  deck, — are 
respectively  sixteen  and  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  they  are  of  the  manu- 
facture of  English,  of  Peterborough,  and  are  undecked  save  for  eighteen 
inches  at  the  stern  and  stem.  They  are  made  of  basswood  with  ribs  of  oak, 
and  weigh  about  seventy-five  pounds.  In  our  experience  this  canoe  com- 
bines most  successfully  the  necessary  qualities  of  strength,  sea-worthiness, 
lightness  and  convenience.  It  can  hold  at  a  pinch  seven  or  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  makes  a  capital  shelter  at  night.  We  carry  small  leg-of-mutton 
sails,  and  lee-boards  to  prevent  drifting  when  sailing  "on  a  wind."  The 
limited  baggage  allowance  to  the  members  of  the  expedition  is  safely  stowed 
in  water-proof  bags.  These  close  so  tightly  that  even  in  the  event  of  a  cap- 
size everything  would  be  kept  dry,  and  the  general  order  issued  by  the  Cook 
(who  is  in  virtue  of  his  exalted  ofifice  also  Commander,)  directs  that  on  all 
occasions  "  dunnage  "  shall  be  safely  stowed.  There  is  a  small  store  of  pro- 
visions, consisting  of  flour,  bacon,  tea,  coffee,  tinned  meats,  etc. — for  the 
most  part  only  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity.  A  light  tent  forms  part  of 
our  outfit.  The  second  general  order  imposed  a  necessary  check  on  certain 
Sybaritic  tendencies  which  bid  fair  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  ran  as  follows  : — "  No  razor,  looking-glass,  brush  (other  than  the 
harmless  necessary  tooth-brush)  or  comb  shall  be  permitted.  Spare  ties 
are  rigorously  forJ^idden.  The  use  of  soap  is  discouraged,  save  as  a  rare  and 
occasional  luxury." 

The  grave  task  falling  on  the  Commander,  of  assigning  domestic  func- 
tions to  the  crews,  is  now  discharged.  He  first  addresses  the  steersman  of 
the  second  crew  :  "  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  suavity  of  your  de- 
meanor, your  engaging  smile  and  ready  wit.  I  consider  you  especially  fitted 
by  nature  to  procure  grub  under  difficult  circumstances  at  low  rates.  Your 
official  title  in  future  is  the  "  Commissary,"  and  you  are  ex-officio  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  your  own  nice  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  things  of  this  life  fill  me  with  confidence  that  your  duties 
will  be  satisfactorily  performed."  To  the  bowman  of  the  first  canoe  then 
spake  the  Cook  :  "  Nature  has  not  gifted  you  as  bountifully  as  the  officer 
last  mentioned,  but  still  I  will  not  conceal  that  in  your  disposition  I  can 
discern  certain  aptitudes.  In  virtue  of  the  profession  you  have  adopted, 
you  are  hereby  appointed  Expeditionary  Chaplain  ;  your  duties  will  also 
comprise  the  washing  of  the  dishes,  let  this  be  done  wisely  and  well."  To 
the  bowman  of  the  second  canoe,  thus  :  "  By  reason  of  your  tender  age  you 
are  unfitted  for  the  graver  duties  which  have  fallen  upon  your  friends  here. 
You  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  official  title  of  Cabin-boy.  The  chopping 
of  wood  will  fall  to  your  lot  ;  you  are  also  drawer  of  water,  cutter  of  tobacco 
and  puller  of  corks."  The  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
selection  were  so  apparent  to  the  expedition,  that  wild  tumultuous  applause 
could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  by  the  Commander.  {Note  by  the  Commis- 
sary.— Yes,  we  nearly  got  him  overboard.)  {Note  by  the  Chaplain. — I  should 
have  explained  myself  more  at  length  had  he  not  sought  protection  under 
the  masked  batteries  of  Beauty's  eyes.)  There  is  some  trifling  divergence 
of  opinion  here,  and  the  Cook  wishes  it  understood  that  notes  by  the 
Commissary  and  Chaplain,  professing  to  emend  the  text,  are  to  be  accepted 
with  caution. 

Canoes  were  launched  at  Kingston  on  the  27th  of  June  at  5  a.m.,  and  left 
the  wharf  at  the  same  time  as  the  steamer  which  wa,s  to  reach  its  destination 
four  days  before  them.  The  captain  of  the  "  Corsican  "  watched  our  pre- 
parations with  interest,  and  gave  some  hints  which  proved  of  value,  but  he 
was  certainly  dubious  about  our  ultimate  destination,  and  parted  from  us 
with  the  encouragement,  "  Well  boys,  if  you  ever  do  get  to  Montreal  you'll 
have  a  mighty  hard  siege  of  it."  We  fancied  that  some  interest  in  our  fate 
was  visible  in  the  eye  of  Beauty,  and  that  softened  farewells  and  kindly 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  were  meant  to  stand  as  visible  signs  of  a  hope  of 
our  safe  arrival  ;  but  then  several  of  the  voyageurs  are  notoriously  suscep- 
tible, and  perhaps  a  little  over-sensible  of  their  powers  of  attraction.  {]\ote 
by  the  Commissary. — Yes  !)  However  this  may  be,  our  faces  were  now 
turned  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  first  strokes  of  our  long  journey  taken. 
The  morning  smiled  on  us,  and  with  sleepy  Kingston  behind,  the  blue  sky 
and  cloudless  sun  above,  and  the  broad,  still  river  stretching  away  before  us, 
we  paddled  forth,  our  hearts  filled  with  good  purpose.  Yet  scarce  two  miles 
had  passed  before  the  bowmen  of  both  canoes  began  to  manifest  symptoms 
of  uneasiness  and  a  desire  to  lean  forward  and  straighten  out  their  knee 
ioints.  You  cannot  abate  a  man's  present  anguish  by  telling  him  that  he 
will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  and  certainly  paddling  does  not  at  first 
afford  absolute  repose  and  comfort  to  the  knees  and  ankles  of  the  tyro.  So 
a  halt  was  called  for  breakfast,  and  a  laige  number  of  eggs  bought  at  ^ 
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price  which  must  have  yielded  much?encouragement  to  the  hens  of  the  dis- 
trict. A  brief  space  of  rest,  which  might  suffice  for  one  to  smoke  half  a  pipe, 
and  we  were  away  again,  winding  among  the  islands  and  gliding  along  the 
glassy  surface  of  wha't  as  yet  revealed  no  trace  of  being  a  river.  {Note  by 
the  Cabin-boy.^''  Winding  among  the  islands— a  vague  and  poetic  way  of 
stating  the  fact  that  just  here  we  skirted  the  north  shore  of  the  same  island 
for  twelve  miles.)  Gananoque  and  lunch  came  together  about  mid-day,  and 
a  bracing  swim  restored  cramped  knees  and  ankles  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion. A^few  miles  below  Gananoque  the  current  first  became  appreciable, 
and  we  beheve  that  in  descending  the  river  the  current  above  Brockville  can 
be  left  out  of  calculations.  The  sun  ere  he  set  must  have  been  cheered  to 
see  that  his  daily  course  had  not  been  run  in  vain,  and  that  he  had  smiled 
down  on  neck,  face,  and  arms  to  some  purpose.  As  Venus  is  said  to  cast  a 
shadow  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  so  the  Commissary's  face  left  a  trail  of 
glory  on  the  water  when  the  orb  of  day  had  set,  and  the  radiance  from  his 
nose  proved  of  inestimable  service  in  the  finding  of  small  objects  about  the 
camp  after  dark.  The  tent  was  pitched  for  the  first  and  last  time  during  our 
voyage  a  little  below  Rockport,  on  a  tiny  island  which  became  ours  for 
the  night  by  right  of  occupation.  Directly  across  the  river  and  some  three 
miles  from  us  lay  the  great  American  watering-place  of  Alexandria  Bay,  but 
its  villas  were  tenantless  as  yet,  and  the  thousand  spots  where  white  tents 
nestle  among  the  trees  and  camp  fires  blaze  were  then  silent  and  lonely. 
The  poetic  soul  of  the  Chaplain  had  evidently  throughout  the  day  been 
agitated  at  the  countless  number  and  bewildering  variety  of  the  islands,  and 
he  now  disburdened  it  of  its  accumulation  of  inspiration.  "It  seems  as  if 
at  the  Creation  all  the  odd  ends  that  were  over  had  been  lobbed  down  here." 

Not  even  the  bites  of  mosquitos  and  the  investigations  of  long-backed 
creatures  with  more  than  their  proper  complement  of  legs,  can  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  canoe  men  who  have  taken  their  first  day's  work  m  the  open  air 
after  ten  months  of  town  life,  and  the  cook  flatters  himself  that  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  delicate  and  mysterious  art  was  the  only  power  that  could  have 
roused  the  camp  at  half-past  5.  After  a  varied  and  substantial  repast  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  Cook  made  a  speech,  the  purport  of  which  was  that 
the  thirty  odd  miles  made  on  the  previous  day  was  well  enough  for  a  start, 
but  that  in  future  at  least  forty  must  be  covered.  So  with  freshened  muscles 
we  paddled  swiftly  away  through  the  tortuous  channels,  and  before  many 
miles  are  passed  the  islands  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  at  last  a 
long  lake-like  expanse  of  unruffled  water  lies  before  us.  It  is  bounded  at 
the  lower  end  by  the  line  of  the  horizon  ;  by  the  same  token  the  horizon  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  things  to  paddle  towards  that  can  be  imagmed,  and 
the  canoeists  settle  down  to  some  hours'  hard  work,  and  confine  the  conver- 
sation to  different  statements  of  the  fact  that  it  is  excessively  hot.  The 
Cabin-boy  has  to  be  checked  from  interfering  with  the  rhythmic  motion  of 
the  canoe  by  constantly  looking  back,  and  thus  justifies  himself.  We  don  t 
seem  to  be  getting  any  nearer  to  the  other  end,  and  I  want  to  see  if  we  are 
getting  any  further  away  trom  the  end  behind."  At  last  a  mirage-like  group 
of  islands  appears  in  the  hazy  distance,  and  slowly,  as  we  advance,  rises 
hio-her  and  grows  darker  and  more  distinct  ;  and  a  now  blue  line  chases  us 
down  the  tiver,  and  when  the  fair  south-west  wind  reaches  us,  glad  we  are  to 
set  sail  and  tumble  into  easier  positions.  The  St.  Lawrence  narrowing  once 
more,  shows  again  a  semblance  of  being  a  river,  and  the  islands,  which  some 
hours  ago  looked  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  a  vision,  are  now  about  us, 
with  their  perpendicular  sides  of  grey  and  red  granite  and  scanty  growth  of 
cedar  and  pine.  To  the  left  lie  the  spires  and  picturesque  houses  of  Brock- 
ville, and  just  above  the  city  the  District  Militia  are  camped  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,  and  the  Royal  Salute  booming  over  the 
water  reminds  us  degenerate  colonists  that  this  is  the  day  set  apart  by  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  for  the  observance  of  her  birthday.  By  this  time  dinner 
has  been  fairly  earned,  and  the  Commissary  is  directed  to  make  a  tour  on 
shore  and  purvey  the  delicacies  of  the  season. 

How  frail  a  thing  is  the  reputation  of  man  !  Many  and  invidious  are  the 
comments  addressed  to  this  officer  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  ex- 
cellence in  butter.  "  Did  you  carry  this  butter  down  or  did  it  bring  you 
"  Never  mind,  Com.,  of  course  we  wont  eat  the  butter,  but  then  we  can  set  it 
to  paddle  the  canoes  after  dinner,  it  seems  strong  enough."  Feebly  the 
Commissary  protests  that  the  butter  ranks  high  and  speaks  powerfully  for 
itself,  but  confidence  once  so  rudely  shaken  can  never  be  restored,  and  in 
future  that  officer  must  have  a  subordinate  with  him  to  interview  the  butter 
The  wind  blows  fresh  down  the  river,  and  wing-a-wing,  with  canoes  locked 
together,  we  make  Prescott  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  pass  it  flying.  The 
current  is  increasing  most  perceptibly,  and  anxious  to  know  how  near  the 
rapids  are,  the  Cook  shouts  a  query  to  a  man  on  shore.  No  response.  It 
is  repeated  in  French,  and  the  answer  comes  faintly,  as  we  are  already  far 
past  him—"  Comme  qiiatre  millesP  Four  miles  would  pass  in  no  time  at 
this  speed,  and  the  order  is  instantly  given  to  down  sail  and  paddle.  Astifif 
bit  of  work  gains  the  proper  channel  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  not 
much  too  soon,  for  the  rapids  were  nearer  two  than  four  miles  away,  and  a 
few  minutes  would  have  seen  us  plunging  down  the  American  side,  which  is 
rarely  descended  and  considered  very  dangerous.  As  it  is  we  cautiously  ap- 
proach the  head  of  the  rapid  and  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  to  make 
enquiries.  The  descent  is  found  to  be  tolerably  safe,  and  the  Cook  further 
assures  himself  by  running  down  the  bank  to  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  taking 
a  quiet  view  of  the  situation.  So  away  we  go,  perhaps  a  little  secretly  per- 
turbed at  a  bystander's  remark,  "  Say  Jack,  there's  a  job  for  to-niorrow," 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  current  is  sweeping  us  along  with  the  big  white 
caps  roaring  on  the  right  and  the  shore  passing  like  a  panorama  to  the  left. 
"  Look  out  for  the  eddy  !  Crouch  !  "  And  with  a  swish  of  water,  and  a 
sudden  twist  to  the  canoe,  we  are  round  the  corner  and  past  the  danger. 
Here,  as  in  most  large  rapids,  the  safe  path  hes  about  thirty  feet  from  shore, 
—clear  of  the  big  waves  which  would  swamp  an  open  canoe,  and  clear  of 
the  shore  eddy.  The  latter  is  most  to  be  feared,  and  if  it  must  be  crossed, 
let  the  centre  of  gravity  be  as  low  as  possible,  or  the  canoe  will  proceed  on 


its  way  down  stream,  alone  and  bottom-up.  A  very"  fast  run  of  three  or 
four  miles  brings  us  to  a  pleasant  place  to  camp,  and  this  all  hands  are 
ready  to  do  after  a  day's  journey  of  forty-five  miles. 

Favored  again  by  magnificent  weather,  we  swung  away  next  morning  on 
the  still  rapid  current, — passed  Iroquois,  and  ran  to  the  head  of  the  DePlan 
Rapid.  Here  investigation  showed  that  a  nasty  point  about  half  a  mile  down 
the  river  would  render  it  hazardous  for  our  pretty  well  loaded  canoes  to  make 
the  descent.  We  therefore  shot  the  raging  Kanawl  for  that  distance,  and 
then  portaging  across,  got  safely  down  the  last  half  of  the  rapid.  The  river 
here  presents  no  difficulties  for  a  light  canoe  or  boat  managed  by  a  vigilant 
steersman,  but  the  swirls  in  the  water,  which  are  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
steamer,  make  it  advisable  to  use  care  all  through  this  stretch.  It  is  only, 
indeed,  when  in  a  frail  craft  like  a  canoe,  that  one  appreciates  the  giant 
strength  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  and  gains  a  proper  respect  for  him. 
Our  faithful  friend,  the  south-west  wind,  now  aided  us  once  more,  and  with 
canoes  locked  and  sails  stayed,  out  we  sped  swiftly  down  the  stream.  Past 
Gooseneck  Island — the  favorite  camping  ground — past  Chrysler's  farm,  and 
so  on  to  the  Farren's  Point  Rapid.  After  recent  experiences,  we  were  in- 
clined to  treat  this  as  quite  a  young  rapid,  and  went  down  it  flying.  By  ob- 
servations even  a  canoe  must  travel  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, — perhaps  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  this  when  scarcely  passing  the  water.  The  be- 
wildering effect  of  this  phenomenon  nearly  scared  the  Commissary  out  of 
the  canoe  the  first  time  he  observed  it  in  a  rapid. 

We  saw  large  numbers  of  maskinonge  jumping,  especially  in  this  part  of 
the  river,  and  half  an  hour  seldom  passed  without  our  being  startled  by  the 
splash  of  one  of  these  huge  fish.  The  troller  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
best  of  sport  in  many  places  between  Kingston  and  Montreal,  without  de- 
viating a  yard  from  the  direct  course,  and  it  was  a  frequent  regret  that 
tackle  did  not  form  a  part  of  our  outfit. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Long  Sault  even  the  most  foolhardy  were  thoroughly 
of  a  mind  that  canalling  was  a  surer  if  a  slower  method  of  getting  over  the 
water,  and  wafted  still  by  favoring  breezes  we  made  eight  miles  in  the  cana 
in  fair  time.  As  the  river  here  looked  more  inviting  than  the  canal,  thoughl 
still  angry  from  its  long  tussle  with  the  narrows  of  the  Long  Sault,  we  carried 
the  canoes  down  to  the  bank,  the  difference  in  level  between  canal  and  river 
here  being  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  ran  down  to  Cornwall  on  the  swift  current 
in  half  an  hour.  We  thus  avoided  three  and  a  half  miles  of  canal  and  the 
inconvenience  of  portaging  canoes  and  baggage  at  nine  or  ten  locks. 
The  cabin-boy  and  captain  were  left  on  an  island  opposite  the  town  to  pre- 
pare the  evening  meal  and  make  camp,  while  the  Commissary  and  the  Cook 
took  advantage  of  the  remaining  daylight  to  cross  to  the  town  for  letters. 
The  garb  of  these  last  two  officers  was  somewhat  disarranged,  their  faces 
were  veritable  mock  suns,  and  the  two  figures  in  blue  shirts,  "  shorts,"  and 
tennis  shoes,  hurrying  through  the  crowded  streets  were  made  the  subject 
of  much  personal  and  embarrassing  conversation.  However,  confident  in 
their  rectitude  of  purpose  and  ability  to  lick  anything  of  equal  weight  and 
age,  they  found  the  telegraph  office,  which  was  open  by  some  lucky  chance, 
and  sent  a  telegram  reading  as  follows  :  "  Three  days  out  ;  have  made  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  ;  weather  very  fine."  Kind  messages  received 
from  sympathizing  friends,  and  so,  hght  of  heart  and  careless  of  the  criticism 
freely  bestowed  on  dress  and  demeanor  they  hurried  back  to  the  river  bank. 
The  kind-hearted  French  damsels  who  had  been  watching  over  the  canoes 
were  gracefully  thanked  in  their  own  tongue,  and  smiled  pleasedly  at  the 
Cook's  carefully  turned  Parisian  compliments.  *{Note  by  the  Cojnrnissary. — 
They  did  seem  amused.)  Crossing  through  the  darkness  to  the  tiny  spot  of 
light  on  the  other  shore  which  marked  our  home  for  the  night,  they  found 
everything  in  the  best  of  order  and  tea  on  the  table.  The  Captain  had 
meanwhile  held  parley  with  a  St.  Regis  brave,  and  was  a  little  purturbed  to 
pass  the  night  on  an  Indian  reservation.  We  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
the  influence  of  soap  has  so  broken  down  the  playful  nature  of  the  savage 
that  scalping  has  become  comparatively  rare  in  the  more  civilized  portions 
of  Canada. 

{lobe  continued.) 


LITERARY   AND   SCIENTIFIC   SOCIETY  —  133RD  PUBLIC 

DEBATE. 

The  following  was  the  programme  at  last  night's  meeting  :  Quartette, 
"  The  Streams,"  (West),  Messrs.  Morphy,  Maclean,  White  and  Kent. 
Essay,  "  Battle  of  Marathon,"  W.  M.  Logan.  Reading,  "Roll  Call," 
J.J.Elliott.  Solo,  "  Infelice,"  (Verdi),  J[.  F.  Brown,  B.  A.  Debate: 
Resolved,  "  That  Manhood  Suffrage  is  inimical  to  the  highest  national 
interests."  Affirmative,  H.  E.  Irwin,  J.  Kyles ;  negative,  D.  McKay, 
A.  J.  McLeod.    Vice-Chancellor  Mulock  occupied  the  chair. 

The  quartette,  "  The  Streams,"  was  very  well  rendered,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  an  encore  the  same  gentlemen  sang  "  The  Canadian  National 
Anthem,"  written  and  composed  by  Mr.  Kerrison.  Mr.  W.  M.  Logan 
was  the  essayist  of  the  evening.  His  essay  was  well  written  and  well 
read,  but  his  subject,  "  The  Battle  of  Marathon,"  however  it  may  be 
fraught  with  interest  to  a  classical  man,  was  not  sufficiently  general  to  be 
really  suitable.  Mr.  Elliott's  reading  was  in  that  gentleman's  always 
excellent  style.  The  debate  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  It  was  ably 
handled  by  .the  speakers,  as  it  merits  as  well  as  the  occasion  deserved. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin  opened  the  debate,  affirming  that  "Manhoo^ 
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suffrage  is  inimical  to  the  highest  national  interests."  The  speaker  be- 
gan with  the  statement  that  the  ballot  was  the  key  to  personal  liberty, 
and  that,  instead  of  degrading  the  franchise  to  the  level  of  the  masses, 
the  aim  of  politicians  should  be  to  educate  the  people  up  to  a  certain 
general  and  fixed  standard,  to  be  determined  after  the  most  careful  and 
searching  consideration  of  the  question.  Individual  rights  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  public  interests,  and,  though  it  might  seem  to  be  un- 
just to  deny  the  franchise  to  a  certain  class — principally  illiterates — on 
account  of  certain  disabilities — not  their  own  fault — still  the  general 
good  demands  it.    Manhood  per  se  is  no  test  of  capacity. 

Turning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Irwin  showed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  manhood  suffrage  had  been  the  parent  of  bossism,  bribery,  and 
machine  domination.  It  was  notorious  that  "Boss"  Tweed  and  John 
Kelly,  in  New  York,  and  Carter  Harrison,  in  Chicago,  were  the  control- 
lers of  the  civic  destinies  of  these  cities.  Their  nefarious  doings  had 
largely  contributed  to  the  heaping  up  of  large  civic  debts.  They  had 
contributed  to  the  general  feeling  of  antagonism  felt  by  the  masses  in 
the  United  States  towards  England  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  their  great  title  to 
support.  General  Sherman  had  declared  that  the  only  guarantee  of 
public  safety,  owing  to  the  general  degradation  and  illiteracy  of  the 
people,  was  the  retention  of  a  large  standing  army.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
idea,  which  was  the  true  one,  was  that  (i)  interest  in  public  affairs,  (2) 
intellectual  capacity,  and  (3)  a  competence  securing  independence,  were 
the  three  great  requisites  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

The  leader  of  the  negative  was  Mr.  I).  McKay.  He  summarily  denied 
that  the  bribery  and  many  other  evils  which  are  part  of  election  contests 
in  the  United  States  were  caused  by  a  too  wide  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  speaker  claimed  that  the  teaching  of  history  was  all  in  the 
direction  of  favoring  manhood  suffrage.  Every  change  in  the  franchise 
had  been  to  extend  it.  Instancing  Canada,  and  Ontario  especially,  he 
showed  that  step  by  step,  first  in  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the 
farmers'  sons,  then  to  all  mechanics  and  artisans,  manhood  suffrage 
was  being  gradually  approached.  In  this  connection  the  speaker  noted 
the  fact  that  within  the  next  few  weeks  we  would  see  the  number  of 
voters  in  Great  Britain  increased  from  three  to  five  millions.  At  con- 
siderable length  Mr.  McKay  showed  the  injustice  of  excluding  from  the 
franchise  any  man  capable  of  exercising  it.  A  man  who  was  amenable 
to  law  should  in  all  justice  have  a  voice  in  making  those  laws.  If  he 
was  bound  to  defend  his  country  in  case  of  foreign  war,  he  should  have 
been  responsible  for  the  causing  of  that  war.  The  speaker's  view  of 
manhood  suffrage,  and  a  view  which  he  claimed  the  general  acception 
of  the  term  permitted,  was  that  it  excluded  from  the  suffrage  all  lunatics, 
paupers  and  criminals. 

Mr.  J.  Kyles,  who  supported  Mr.  Irwin,  confined  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  basis  of  suffrage  to  be  submitted.  He  maintained  that  the 
holding  of  property,  the  receipt  of  income,  and  the  possession  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  were  the  essential  qualifications  for  the  proper  and 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  had  declared 
that  "universal  teaching  must  precede  universal  enfranchisement."  The 
low  state  of  political  intelligence  effectually  precludes  universal  suffrage 
being  introduced  in  Canada,  at  least  at  present.  As  a  rule,  the  masses 
are  concerned  only  with  local  affairs,  and  are  not  really  competent  to 
pass  judgment  upon  serious  political  questions  of  national  importance. 

A.  J.  McLeod  was  the  last  speaker.  He  characterized  his  speech  as 
a  mere  filling  up.  The  affirmative  had  held  that  some  qualification  was 
necessary  to  every  man  voting,  and  that  property  qualification  was  the 
fairest.  The  speaker  attacked  this  argument,  holding  that  the  possession 
of  property  was  no  signification  of  intellectual  worth  in  any  degree  ; 
again,  that  the  millionaire  had  his  vote,  and  the  individual  with  his  few 
hundreds  was  on  the  same  footing.  The  speaker's  main  arguments  were 
three-fold:  i,  that  manhood  suffrage  av(3ids  the  necessity  of  class  legis- 
lation ;  2,  it  engenders  a  wide-spread  patriotism  ;  3,  it  is  every  man's 
just  right. 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp: 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

Mr.  Irwin  replied  in  fluent  and  eloquent  language  to  the  arguments 
and  objections  of  the  negative,  and  concluded  the  debate.  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Mulock,  in  deciding  the  question  in  favor  of  the  affirmative,  stated 
that  he  based  his  opinion  entirely  upon  the  arguments  advanced  ;  that, 
as  the  question  was  likely  to  become  a  public  one  in  Canada  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  he  felt  constrained  to  withold  an  expression  of  his  individual 
opinion,  until  he  should  be  called  upon  to  avow  it  in  his  capacity  as  a 
legislator.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  chairman,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  usual  rowdy  element  was  present  among  the  occupants  of  the 
gallery,  making  itself  conspicuous  by  silly  and  uncalled-for  interruptions. 
Unfortunately  in  every  community  there  are  such  individuals,  whose  woe- 
ful lack  of  sense  and  good  taste  creates  in  spectators  a  feeling  of  com- 
miseration and  disgust.  We  are  in  possession  of  the  names  of  the 
despicable  characters  who  have  thus  repeatedly  attempted  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  our  Society,  and  who  have,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  succeeded  to 


some  extent  in  doing  so.  In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  trouble  from 
this  quarter,  we  shall  without  fail  give  these  names  to  the  public,  that 
thereby  the  blame  for  such  outrageous  conduct  may  rest  where  it 
belongs. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  first  prayer-meeting  for  this  term  was  held  in  Moss  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  attendance  was  encouragingly  large.  Mr.  H. 
E.  A.  Reid  was  the  leader. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "Watchfulness,''  Neh.  iv.  9.  The  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  the  leader.  In  looking  over  the  past  term,  we 
see  many  sins  into  which  we  have  fallen.  We  anticipate  temptations  in 
the  future.  Specially  suited  for  this  juncture,  then,  is  the  consideration 
of  this  subject — how  to  be  prepared  for  the  temptations  that  must  come. 
Watchfulness  and  prayerfulness  must  go  together.  Either,  without  the 
other,  is  of  little  avail.  This  watchfulness  involves  a  careful  preparation 
for  meeting  the  assaults  of  evil.  Work,  earnest  and  unwearied,  must  be 
engaged  in  if  we  are  to  be  in  a  position  of  safety. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McMillan  followed.  We  are  much  helped  in  our  vigilance 
by  Christian  fellowship  and  communion.  Alone  we  are  weak  and  lan- 
guid, together  strong  and  enthusiastic.  Let  us  then  seek  help  from  at- 
tendance on  meetings  with  fellow- Christians. 

Mr.  J.  McD.  Duncan  spoke.  We  should  be  watchful  over  our  words, 
for  by  them  our  Christian  character  is  judged  of  by  the  world — watchful 
for  opportunities  of  doing  good  as  Christ  was — watchful  for  the  best 
way  of  laying  out  the  talents  entrusted  to  us.  The  incentive  to  watch- 
fulness is  the  certain  coming  of  Christ  to  approve  the  faithful,  to  con- 
demn the  faithless. 

Mr.  McLeod  referred  to  the  enthusiasm  which  fired  Nehemiah  and 
his  followers.  They  desisted  not  from  their  work  for  a  moment  except 
for  the  most  urgent  reasons.  A  like  spirit  will  ensure  success  in  our 
work. 

Mr.  R.  Haddow,  B.A.  '82,  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  cultivating  a  spirit 
of  personal  loyalty  to  our  King  Jesus.  Then  will  our  watching  and 
fighting  be  earnest  and  prevailing,  as  is  an  army's  when  in  the  presence 
of  their  king.  Be  ever  mindful  of  the  real  Christ  at  your  side,  so  will 
you  be  stimulated  and  sustained  as  in  no  other  way  you  can  be. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gordon,  B.A.,  '83,  testified  to  the  good  received  by  con- 
nection with  the  Y.M.C.A.  The  Association  must  become  a  means  of 
good  in  the  College  if  the  men  in  it  were  in  earnest  about  their  work. 
A  mere  negative  Christianity  was  of  little  worth.  There  must  be  activ- 
ity and  earnestness. 

The  meeting  throughout  was  characterized  by  heartiness.  The  sing- 
ing, led  by  Mr.  Jones  at  the  organ,  was  excellent.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  the  presence  and  aid  of  two  graduates.  Cannot  wearers  of  the 
bachelor's  ermine  drop  in  oftener  and  help  us  in  our  work  }  They  will 
be  heartily  welcomed. 


CONVERSAZIONE  SUB-COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

Messrs.  D.  J.  MacMurchy,  (convener);  R.  E.  Kingsford,  M.A.,  W. 
F.  W.  Creelman,  B.A.,  G.  Gordon,  B.A.,  O.  Weld,  B.A.,  J.  McKay,  B. 
A.,  T.  C.  Robinette,  B.A.,  R.  U.  McPherson,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Irving,  R. 

A.  Thompson,  J.  A.  V.  Preston,  J.  C.  Tolmie,  T.  Marshall,  C.  C.  Owen, 
S.  H.  Bradford,  F.  A.  C.  Redden,  A.  W.  Stratton,  J.  E.  Jones,  W.  H. 
Hodges. 

MUSICAL. 

Messrs.  M.  S.  Mercer,  (convener)  ;  Prof.  R.  R.  Wright,  W.  A.  Frost, 

B.  A.,  G.  F.  Cane,  B.A.,  E.  F.  Gunther,  B.A.,  H.  J.  Hamilton,  A.  J. 
McLeod,  A.  G.  Morphy,  W.  P.  Mustard,  J.  White,  N.  Kent,  F.  B. 
Hodgins,  E.  Silverthorn. 

PRINTING. 

Messrs.  J.  D.  Graham,  (convener)  ;  H.  B.  Wilton,  F.  H.  Sykes,  G. 
Chambers,  C.  J.  Hardie,  J.  C.  Stuart,  AV.  L.  Milier. 

HEATING,  LIGHTING  AND  SEATING. 

Messrs.  W.  M.  Logan,  (convener)  ;  I.  E.  Martin,  W,  H.  Hunter,  J. 

C.  Stuart,  T.  A.  Gibson. 

INVITATIONS. 

Rev.  Father  Teefy,  (convener) ;  G.  Acheson,  M.A.,  D.  McKay,  H. 
E.  Irwin,  F.  H.  Sykes,  W.  C.  Chisholm,  G.  H.  Needier. 

DRESSING  ROOMS. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Hamilton,  (convener)  ;  J.  A.  Collins,  G.  A.  Cameron, 

A.  Elliott,  R.  O.  McCuUough,  H.  A  Aikens,  A.  J.  Keeler,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Millan, S.  Gale. 

REFRESHMENTS. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Duff,  (convener) ;  G.  W.  Holmes,  B.A.,  J.  H.  Bowes 

B.  A.,  C.  C.  Clarke,  C.  Eraser. 

DECORATIONS. 

Messrs.  A.  B.  Thompson,  (convener) ;  J.  McGillivray,  B.A.,  A.  Mac- 
Murchy, B.A.,  S.  A.  Henderson,  A.  Weir,  M.  Muir,  J.  H.  G.  YoueU, 
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D.  Thompson,  R.  Baldwin,  W.  P.  Mustard,  C  Fraser,  J.  S.  McLean. 
H.  B.  Bruce,  G.  A.  Fere,  R.  A.  McArthur,  E.  G.  Fitzgerald,  R.  H, 
Johnston,  B.  M.  Aikens. 

NOTICE. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  General  Conversazione  Committee  will  be 
held  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  19th  inst.,  at  5  o'clock  precisely. 
Every  member  is  expected  to  be  present,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  be  done. 


SECOND  CHAMBER   CONCERT— THE  TORONTO  QUAR 

TETTE  CLUB. 

The  Toronto  Quartette  Club  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming classical  chamber  concert  music  of  the  old  and  modern 
masters.  The  Club  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — Mr.  H. 
Jacobsen,  first  violin;  Mr.  J.  Bayley,  second  violin  ;  Mr.  C.  Martens, 
viola;  and  Mr.  Kahn  (Buffalo),  violoncello.  The  second  concert  of 
the  course  of  six  which  the  Club  are  giving  this  season  took  place  at 
the  Convocation  [Hall.  The  Club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Cluxton,  of 
Peterboro',  soprano,  and  Mr.  Davenport  Kerrison,  pianist.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  programme  : — 

Quartetto,  Op.  18,  No.  2,  G  Major   Beethoven 

Allegro,  Adagio  cantabile,  Seherzo  Allegro  molto  quasi  presto. 

QUARTETTE  CLUB. 

O!  had  I  Jubal's  lyre  Handel 

MISS  CLARA  CLUXTON. 

Trio,  Op.  42,  F  Major  Gade 

Allegro,  molto  vivace,  Andantino — Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

MESSRS.  KERRISON,  BAYLEY  AND  KUHN. 

Quando  a  Te  Lieta   Gounod 

MISS  CLARA  CLUXTON. 

Quartetto,  Op.  76,  No.  3   Haydn 

Poco  A  dagio,  Mennetto,  Finale  Presto. 

QUARTETTE  CLUB.  ' 

The  concert  was  in  all  respects  a  fine  performance  and  evinced  a 
marked  improvement  on  the  first  of  the  series.  The  trio  for  violia, 
'cello  and  piano,  by  Gade,  was  especially  well  rendered  and  was,  per- 
haps, the  main  feature  of  the  programme.  It  is  the  work  of  a  modern 
writer  (still  living)  and  is  full  of  beauty  and  sprightliness,  and  would 
doubtless  become  popular  if  heard  oftener.  The  quartettes  of  Beeth- 
oven and  Haydn  are,  of  course,  master  works  of  that  species  of  com- 
position. Op.  18,  No.  2,  G  Major,  being  one  of  Beethoven's  lightest,  is 
always  popular,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  op.  76,  No.  3,  Haydn,  the 
latter  being  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Emperor"  quartette,  and  is 
founded  upon  the  theme  of  the  Austrian  National  Anthem. 

Miss  Cluxton  was  very  happy  in  her  efforts  as  vocalist,  e  icitingan  en- 
core to  both  her  songs.  Mr.  Kerrison,  the  able  pianist  of  the  Club,will  be 
well  remembered  by  our  graduates  as  an  old  performer  in  the  College 
halls.  He  it  was  who  organized  the  University  College  Glee  Club  and 
who  subsequently,  for  four  or  five  seasons,  conducted  with  great  success 
the  concert  in  connection  with  the  annual  conversazione  of  the  Literary 
Society. 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Duff,  of  '85,  is  teaching  at  Barrie.  He  will  graduate  this 
year. 

Mr.  J.  McG.  Young,  B.  A.  '84,  has  had  to  go  south  on  account  of 
ill-health. 

Mr.  Warren  Reid,  B.  A.,  has  resigned  his  position  of  examiner  in 
Mathematics. 

Chas.  Gordon,  B.  A.  '83,  is  again  in  Toronto.  We  hope  to  see  him 
at  the  Glee  Club. 

A.  W.  Burt,  B.  A.  '84,  is  getting  $1,200  a  year  as  head  master  o 
Brockville  High  School. 

Mr.  Hugh  St.  Quentin  Cayley,  B.  A.  '81,  is  now  editor  of  the  Cal- 
garry  Herald,  N.  W.  T. 

Mr.  A.  MacMechan,  B.A.  '84,  is  now  Modern  Language  master  at 
the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  R.  Balmer,  B.  A.  '83,  silver  medallist  in  Moderns,  will  return 
from  France  next  September. 

Mr.  Colin  Fraser,  of  the  class  of  '85,  is  business  manager  of  The 
Educational  Weekly,  published  in  this  city. 

Mr.  George  Ross,  B.  A.  '83,  silver  medallist  in  mathematics,  is 
teaching  that  subject  at  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Sykes,  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  'Varsity,  is,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  convalescent,  and  was  able  to  be  down  stairs  this  week. 

Professor  Hutton  has  declined  to  act  as  examiner  in  Classics.  Mr. 
W-  S.  Milner,  B.  A.,  gold  medallist  of  1881,  takes  his  place, 


Mr.  Alexander  Crichton,  B.  A.  '83,  silver  medallist  in  Classics,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Hunter  in  the  head  mastership  of  the  Waterdown  High 
School. 

Mr.  Thomas  Talbot  Macbeth,  B.  A.  '74,  gold  medallist  in  Classics, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  University  Senate  in  place  of  the  late  James 
Bethune,  Q.  C. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  Milligan,  B.  A.  '81,  and  A.  G.  F.  Lawrence,  B.  A.  '81, 
have  entered  into  partnership,  and  have  hung  out  their  legal  shingle  at 
15  Toronto  street. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  M.  A.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  To- 
ronto Normal  School  in  place  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Davies,  T).  D.  "Tammy" 
has  been  Science  master  since  187 1. 

Mr.  William  Ballard,  M.  A.  '75,  gold  medallist  in  Mathematics,  has 
been  appointed  city  inspector  of  schools  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  Mr.  Bal- 
lard's great  success  as  a  teacher  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
Mathematical  honors  obtained  by  the  pupils  taught  by  him  at  the 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  During  the  last  ten  years  pupils  from 
that  school  have  been  placed  first  in  Mathematics  13  times,  at  junior 
and  senior  matriculation,  and  at  the  First  year  examination. 


UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 
The  following  is  the  proposed  Scheme  of  Confederation  and 
Co-operation : 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Confederation  of  Colleges,  carrying  on,  in 
Toronto,  work  embraced  in  the  Arts  Curriculum  of  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity, and  in  connection  therewith  the  following  institutions,  namely.  Queen's 
University,  Victoria  University,  and  Trinity  University,  Knox  College,  St. 
Michael's  College,  Wycliffe  College,  and  Toronto  Baptist  College,  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  into  the  proposed  confederation,  provided  always  that 
each  of  such  institutions  shall,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  confederation, 
keep  in  abeyance  any  powers  it  may  possess  of  conferring  degrees  other  than 
degrees  in  Divinity ;  such  powers  remaining  intact  though  not  exercised. 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Senate,  from  time  to  time,  to  provide  by  Statute  for 
the  admission  of  other  institutions  into  the  confederation  under  the  limita- 
tions above  prescribed.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  repeal 
any  of  the  provisions  for  affiliation  of  Institutions  as  contained  in  R.  S.  O., 
cap.  210,  sec.  61. 

2.  The  Head  of  each  confederating  college  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Provincial  University,  and  in  addition  thereto  Xht  govern- 
ing body  of  each  confederating  college  shall  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  other 
member  of  the  Senate.  The  University  Professoriate  shall  be  represented 
by  two  of  their  members  on  the  Senate,  and  the  Council  of  University  College 
by  one  of  its  members  in  addition  to  the  President. 

3.  The  Undergraduates  of  any  confederating  university  shall  be  admitted 
ad  eundeni  statuin,  and  the  Graduates  in  Law  and  Arts  of  any  confederat- 
ing university  shall  he  iLdmxii&d  ad  eundein  gradum  in  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity. Such  of  the  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  confederating  university 
as  shall  have  actually  passed  their  examinations  within  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  shall  be  admitted  ad  eundem  gradum  in  the  Provincial 
University. 

4.  During  the  continuance  of  such  confederation,  but  no  longer,  all  grad- 
uates in  Medicine  and  Law  so  admitted  shall  have  the  same  rights,  powers, 
and  privibges,  as  are  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  like  graduates  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

5.  All  graduates  in  Medicine,  including  such  admitted  graduates,  shall  vote 
as  one  body,  and  be  entitled  to  elect  four  members  of  Senate.  All  graduates 
in  Law,  including  such  admitted  graduates,  shall  vote  as  one  body,  and  be 
entitled  to  elect  two  members  of  Senate. 

6.  The  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  several  Universities  entering  into  the  Con- 
federation shall,  for  the  period  of  six  years  after  the  requisite  legislation  shall 
have  been  obtained,  be  entitled  to  the  following  representation  on  the  Senate, 
namely  :  those  of  Queen's  University  to  elect  four  members  ;  those  of  Vic- 
toria University  to  elect  four  members ;  and  those  of  Trinity  University  to 
elect  four  members.  The  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  Provincial  University, 
ad  eundem  gradum  under  this  scheme,  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  twelve 
members  of  Senate.  After  the  said  period  of  six  years,  separate  represen- 
tation shall  cease  and  the  entire  body  of  graduates  shall  unite  in  electing  a 
number  of  representatives  equal  to  those  previously  elected  by  the  several 
universities  in  confederation. 

7.  (a)  University  College  shall  afford  to  all  students  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  thereof  the  requisite  facilities  for  obtaining  adequate  instruction 
in  the  following  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Provincial  University,  viz.  : 
Latin,  Greek,  Ancient  History,  French,  German,  English,  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  provided  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  University  College  to  institute  additional  chairs  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  University. 

[b]  Attendance  on  instruction  provided  in  any  of  the  confederating  colleges, 
including  University  College,  shall  be  accorded  equal  value  as  a  condition 
of  proceeding  to  any  degree  with  attendance  on  the  work  of  the  University 
Professoriate. 

8.  There  shall  be  established  another  teaching  faculty  in  connection  with 
the  Provmcial  University,  to  be  called  the  University  Professoriate,  which 
shall  afford  to  all  students  of  the  Provincial  University,  who  desire  to  avail 
themselves  thereof,  the  requisite  facilities  for  obtaining  adequate  instruction 
in  the  following  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum  of  such  Univer- 
sity, namely  ;  Pure  Mathematics,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 
Chemistry,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Ethnology,  (including  Compara- 


tive  Philology),  History,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity,  Jurisprudence, 
Constitutional  Law,  Engineering,  and  such  other  Sciences,  Arts,  and  branches 
of  knowledge  as  the  Senate  of  the  Provipcial  University  may  from  time  to 
time  determine,  except  such  subjects  as  are  prohibited  from  being  taught 
by  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario.  Cap.  209,  sec.  9. 

9.  The  professors  in  such  University  Faculty  shall  be  a  corporation  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chairman.  The  same  person  shall  be  President  of  Univer- 
sity College  and  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  Professoriate. 
University  College  and  the  Faculty  of  the  LTniversity  Professoriate  shall  be 
complementary  the  one  to  the  other,  and  afford  to  all  university  students  the 
requisite  facilities  for  obtaining  adequate  instruction  in  all  subjects  prescribed 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Provincial  University.  If  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  objects  of  the  confederation,  it  shall  at  any  future  time  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  have  any  subject  transferred  from  University  College  to  the 
University,  or  from  the  University  to  University  College,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  College  and  the  University  to  arrange  for 
such  transfer. 

10.  Every  graduate's  or  student's  diploma  or  certificate  of  standing,  issued 
by  the  Provincial  University,  in  addition  to  being  signed  by  the  proper  uni- 
versity authorities  in  that  behalf,  shall  indicate  the  college  or  colleges  in 
which  such  student  attended  lectures,  and  shall  be  signed  by  such  professors, 
teachers  and  officers  of  such  college  or  colleges,  as  its  or  their  governing 
body  or  bodies  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

11.  With  a  view  to  the  advantageous  working  out  of  this  scheme,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  colleges  and  the  University  Faculty  shall  from 
time  to  time  meet  in  committee,  and  arrange  time-tables  for  lectures  and 
other  college  and  university  work. 

12.  The  Senate  of  the  Provincial  University  may,  of  its  own  motion,  en- 
quire into  the  conduct,  teaching,  and  efficiency  of  any  professor  or  teacher 
in  the  University  Faculty,  and  report  to  the  Lieut.-Governor  the  result  of 
such  enquiry,  and  may  make  such  recommendations  as  the  Senate  may  think 
the  cricumstances  of  the  case  require. 

13.  All  students,  except  in  cases  specially  provided  for  by  the  Senate,  shall 
enroll  themselves  in  one  of  the  colleges  and  place  themselves  under  its 
discipline.  The  authority  of  the  several  colleges  over  their  students  shall 
remain  intact.  The  University  Professoriate  shall  have  entire  responsibility 
of  discipline  in  regard  to  students,  if  any,  enrolled  in  the  university  alone  ; 
in  regard  to  students  entered  in  one  or  other  of  the  colleges  its  power  of 
discipline  shall  be  limited  to  the  conduct  of  students  in  relation  to  university 
work  and  duties.  All  other  matters  of  discipline  affecting  the  university 
standing  of  students  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Senate  of  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity. 

14.  The  university  endowment  and  all  additions  thereto  shall  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Provincial  LTniversity,  the  University  Faculty, 
and  University  College. 

15.  There  shall  be  the  following  staff  in  University  College  : — 

I  Professor  of  Greek. 

Latin. 

French 

German. 
"  English. 
"       "  Oriental  Languages 

"       "  Moral  Philosophy. 

"  Lecturer  Ancient  History. 
I  Tutor  in  Greek. 
I       "  Latin. 
I       "  French, 
I       "  German. 
I       "       Oriental  Languages. 
I       "  English. 
I  Fcliow  in  Greek. 
I       "  Latin. 
I       "  French. 
I       "  German. 
I       "  English. 

Additional  assistance  in  above  subjects  to  be  provided  so  that  no  Honour 
Class  shall  exeeed  i2,or  Pass  Class  30. 

16.  There  shall  be  a  University  Professoriate  adequate  to  give  instruction 
in  each  of  the  following  subjects,  namely  :  Pure  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Applied  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Ethnology,  History,  Italian  and  Spanish,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  History  of  Philosophy,  Political  Economy  and  Civil  Polity, 
Constitutional  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Engineering.  As  regards  Tutors  and 
Fellows,  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  the  University  Faculty  similar  to 
that  mentioned  above  for  the  College,  as  may  be  required. 

17.  The  university  professorial  lectures  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  stu- 
dents matriculated  in  the  University,  who  are  members  of  a  confederating 
college,  but  in  the  case  of  students  (if  any)  who  do  not  belong  to  any  col- 
lege, the  Senate  shall  determine  the  fees  which  shall  be  charged  for  the  seve- 
ral courses  of  lectures  in  the  University.  But  such  Laboratory  fees,  as  may 
be  fixed  from  tin^e  to  time  by  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid  by  all  students. 

18.  The  various  colleges  which  are  at  present  affiliated  to  any  of  the  uni- 
versities enteriiig  into  the  confederation  shall  have  the  right  to  be  affiliated 
to  the  Provincial  University. 

19.  The  curriculum  in  Arts  of  the  Provincial  University  shall  include  the 
subjects  of  Biblical  Greek,  Biblical  Literature,  Christian  Ethics,  Apologetics 
or  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  and  Church  History, 
but  provision  shall  be  made  by  a  system  of  options  to  prevent  such  subjects 
being  made  compulsory  by  the  University  upon  any  candidate  for  a  degree. 

20.  No  college  student  shall  be  allowed  to  present  himself  for  any  Univer- 


sity examination  subsequent  to  matriculation  without  producing  a  certifi- 
cate, under  the  hand  and  seal  of  his  college,  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  his  college  affecting  his  admission  to  such  examination. 

21.  The  University  College  work  shall  continue  to  be  carried  on  as  at 
present,  in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  University  work  shall  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  buildings,  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  and  in  such 
other  buildings  as  may  hereafter  be  erected  on  the  present  University  grounds 
in  the  City  ot  Toronto. 

A  building  suitable  for  a  University  Examination  Hall,  Senate  rooms. 
Registrar's  and  other  offices  shall  be  erected  on  said  grounds. 

Additions  to  be  made  to  the  School  of  Science  sufficient  to  afford  proper 
accommodation  for  students  in  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  other  subjects,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Museum,  which  should  be  removed  from  its 
present  quarters  in  order  to  be  more  serviceable  for  science  students. 

22.  The  following  also  to  be  considered  : 
Completion  of  the  Collection  of  Physical  Apparatus. 
Physiological  Laboratory  and  Apparatus. 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  Instruments,  and 
Provision  for  the  Education  of  Women. 
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KNOX  COLLEGE. 

The  students  are  warm  in  their  admiration  of  the  Christmas  number 
of  The  'Varsity. 

First  year  theology  class  has  been  increased  by  the  entrance  of  C. 
W.  Gordon,  B.A.,  and  J.  Brown,  from  Glasgow  University.  W.  J.  Hall 
is  not  expected  back  this  session. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Haig,  B.\.,  is  confined  to  his  room  by  an  attack  of  illness. 
The  general  health  of  the  students  during  the  present  session  has  been 
excellent. 

WYCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

Wycliffe  sends  New  Year  greetings  to  her  sister  colleges. 

The  subject  of  debate  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Literary 
Society  this  term,  held  on  Friday  night,  was  "That  the  policy  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  Ireland  was  not  justifiable."  The  affirmative  was  support- 
ed by  Messrs.  Acheson  and  McCann,  and  the  negative  by  Messrs. 
Dewdney  and  Scully.  The  decision  was  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative.    A  reading  from  Mr.  Thompson  concluded  the  programme. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stone, of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Montreal,  concluded  hisspecial 
course  of  lectures  on  Thursday  last.  The  greatest  interest  has  been 
taken  in  this  course,  and  the  students  regret  very  much  that  they  could 
not  be  continued  for  a  longer  time. 

The  members  of  the  Literary  Society  intend  holding  a  public  debate 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  inst.,  on  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  free 
education  should  be  limited  to  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic." 

Prof.  Neff  finished  his  course  of  lectures  on  elocution  last  Thursday. 
Alas  !  alas  !  for  concrete  conception  and  vitalized  significance. 

The  Reading  Club  has  been  resuscitated  and  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Thursday  last.    Several  selections  were  given  by  members. 


In  the  advertisement  of  T/ie  Week,  which  appears  in  the  Leonard 
Scott  reprints  of  the  Contemporary  zn^  Fortnightly ,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
nom  de plume  is  printed  Byslander.    Is  this  sarcasm  ? 

The  editors  of  Acta  Vidoriana  must  have  been  in  a  desperate  hurry 
to  catch  the  train  before  the  Christmas  Vacation.  The  December  num- 
ber of  our  contemporary  bears  evident  marks  of  haste.  Pages  12  to  18, 
inclusive,  appear  twice.  We  do  not  know  whether  our  Cobourg  friends 
thought  that  the  matter  printed  thereon  was  of  such  exceptional  and 
general  interest  as  to  warrant  its  appearance  twice  in  the  same  issue. 
If  so,  we  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  agree  with  them.  We  will  charitably 
suppose  that  the  "  devil  "  intended  to  play  the  editors  a  joke. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  hailing  from  the  Limestone  city,  records 
the  following  :  "Geo.  Paxton  Young,L.L.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  \n 
Toronto  University,  has  won  renown  throughout  the  scientific  world  for 
Canada,  himself,  and  his  Alma  Mater  by  succeeding  in  solving  equa- 
tions of  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees,  which,  for  the  last  hundred  years, 
have  been  held  to  be  insolvable."  We  would  add  for  our  cotem's  in- 
formation that  Prof.  Young,  though  quite  competent,  does  not  occupy 
the  chair  of  Mathematics,  but  that  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
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The  Educational  Weekly  began  its  existence  with  the  new  year.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  it  to  our  table.  Criticism  of  its  initial  number 
would  be  unfair,  but  we  are  sure  that,  if  its  liberal  promises  are  re- 
deemed, and  if  its  distmguished  list  of  contributors  do  their  part,  there 
will  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  future  success  of  the  paper.  In  appear- 
ance and  arrangement,  however,  we  thmk  it  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
local  educational  journals  already  in  the  field.  Its  editor  is  Mr.  John 
E.  Bryant,  M.A.,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  our  university,  Gold 
Medallist  in  Mathematics  in  the  class  of  '78,  and  until  recently  Head 
Master  of  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute.  The  Weekly  is  printed  by  the 
"  Grip  "  Publishing  Company,  and  typographically  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


CSofi^e^j)Oi\der|(5e. 


WOMEN  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — In  looking  over  the  volume  of  the  Atnerican  Law  Review  for 
1880,  I  found  the  following  notice  of  a  case  which  may  prove  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers  : 

"Clara  Foltz,  a  female  attorney  and  counsel lor-at-law  in  Cahfornia, 
who  recently  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the  Bar  of  that  State, 
has  had  judgment  rendered  in  her  favour  in  an  action  to  compel  the 
directors  of  '  Hastings  College  of  Law  in  the  University  of  the  State  of 
California,'  to  admit  her  as  a  student.  The  Court  base  their  decision 
upon  their  construction  of  the  acts  creating  the  university  and  the  col- 
lege, and  say:  '  It  is  conceded  that  females  are  now,  and  for  seveial 
years  last  past  have  been,  admitted  as  students  of  the  University,  and 
the  pro^■sion  of  section  17  of  the  Political  Code,  that  words  used  in  the 
masculine  gender  comprehend  as  well  the  feminine  gender,  would  seem 
to  entitle  females  to  enter  the  University  as  students  at  large.'  " 

The  analogy  of  this  case  to  that  of  female  undergraduates  of  Toronto 
University  applying  for  admission  to  University  College  is  too  obvious 
to  need  emphasizing,  and  had  the  matter  been  taken  into  the  courts  here 
a  decision  similar  to  that  given  in  California  would  inevitably  have  been 
rendered.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  good  lawyers  who  were  con- 
sulted, and  therefore  nothing  but  express  legislation  for  the  purpose  by 
Parliament  can  take  away  from  women  the  high  privilege  they  now  enjoy 
of  attending  lectures  in  the  Provincial  College.  Even  if  the  Legislature 
should  establish  and  endow  a  Girton  or  a  Newnham  for  the  benefit  of 
women,  the  latter  would  still  have  the  right  to  attend  University  College 
in  preference,  and  probably  the  majority  of  all  who  really  desire  a  Uni- 
versity education  would  do  so. 

Toronto,  Dec.  20.  Onlooker. 


THE  DERIVATION  OF  "PLUCK." 
To  the  Editor  (?/The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — Every  University  man  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pluck,'' 
even  if  he  himself  has  never  been  deprived  of  his  plumage,  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  known  how  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  this  particular 
sense.  I  find  the  following  bit  of  historical  etymology  in  a  paper  by 
"  An  Oxford  Graduate,"  in  a  late  number  of  Cassell's  Magazine  ;  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  either  to  confirm  his  view  or  to 
offer  a  more  satisfactory  explanation.  Speaking  of  the  office  called  the 
"  proctor  "  at  Oxford  he  says  : 

"  He  receives  the  names  and  fees  of  candidates  for  the  public  exam- 
inations, and  plays  a  conspicuous  and  highly  amusing  part  in  the  cere- 
mony of  conferring  degrees.  After  each  batch  of  new-made  graduates 
have  had  a  Latin  incantation  mumbled  over  them  by  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  tw?)  Proctors — in  the  presence  not  only  of  University  officials  and 
students,  but  also  of  any  outsider  who  chooses  to  look  on — sheepishly 
stride  up  the  long  room  and  back  again  without  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing. At  first  there  is  an  attempt  at  solemnity  in  their  gait,  but  after 
the  senieless  exercise  has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  they  look, 
as  they  doubtless  feel,  thoroughly  wretched  ;  the  effort  to  appear  digni- 
fied, and  the  desire  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible,  combine  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  comical  effects  ever  seen.  The  reason  for  this 
absurd  performance  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  ancient  days  any  tradesman 
who  had  money  owing  him  from  an  undergraduate,  might  arrest  the 
Proctor's  course  by  plucking  his  sleeve,  and  so  prevent  the  defaulter 
from  taking  his  degree  till  his  debt  had  been  discharged.  Few  people 
know  that  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the  term  '  plucked  '  as  applied  to 
failure  in  examination." 

If  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  term  "  plucked  "  in  its  university 
sense,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  similar  use  of  the  word  "  ploughed," 


which  is  also  in  vogne,  I  believe,  at  Oxford,  though  it  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained much  of  a  foothold  here  ? 

Toronto,  Dec.  22  M.  A. 


TRUE  LIFE. 
To  Editor  of  the  The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  ago  a  friend  wrote  me  that  there  was  some 
expectation  of  having  a  building  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  A  few  days  ago 
I  was  glad  to  see  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  leading  me  to  expect  a  suc- 
cessful issue  for  the  scheme.  Some  may  wish  it  otherwise,  so  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  words. 

We  come  to  a  university  to  be  educated,  and  yet  many  neglect  im- 
portant parts  of  education.  Their  mind,  no  doubt,  receives  training 
and  gains  in  power,  but  they  may  neglect  the  body.  If  they  do  so  they 
are  like  fruit  trees  bearing  beyond  their  strength,  and  the  weight  of  their 
mental  fruitage  is  apt  to  cause  a  crash.  Mind  power  requires  physical 
vigor  to  sustain  and  enforce  it.  But  even  with  these  two  factors  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  life  in  its  integrity ;  fulness  of  life  resembles  an 
equilateral  triangle.  The  body  and  mind  live  ;  if  a  man's  soul  does  not 
live,  he  can  never  have  the  happy  feeling  of  a  full  life.  We  believe 
man  immortal — can  he  be  truly  living  if  there  be  not  something  for 
eternity  in  his  life  } 

While  working  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  President,  it  was  with  very  great 
sorrow  that  I  saw  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  some  who  intended  en- 
tering the  ministry.  The  excuse  was  that  they  had  enough  of  such 
work  elsewhere.  Better  leave  that  to  others,  and  by  example  and  in- 
fluence impress  upon  every-day  companions  the  reality  of  what  they 
profess.  We  have  heard  enough  about  the  influence  of  college-trained 
men  to  understand  the  vast  importance  of  turning  the  attention  of  even 
one  to  '  higher  things.'  If,  however,  men  professedly  Christian  devote 
their  whole  attention  at  college  to  the  things  seen  and  temporal,  will 
others  who  observe  them  be  encouraged  to  seek  also  the  things  not  seen 
and  eternal  ? 

Among  those  thus  indifferent,  as  well  as  among  the  unfriendly  to 
Christian  work,  a  well-known  truth  is  forgotten  ;  viz.,  that  the  penalty 
of  neglect  is  loss  of  power.  The  unused  muscle  shrivels  ;  the  neglected 
mind  becomes  vacant,  oris  affected  with  the  insanity  of  egotism  indulged 
without  control  ;  the  neglected  soul,  deprived  of  heavenly  aspiration, 
becomes  sick  unto  eternal  death.  The  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  a  child 
give  evidence  that  the  spiritual  nature  asserts  its  power  in  childhood  as 
much  as  the  physical  or  mental.  And  it  is  because  Christian  principles 
give  all  three  their  fullest  development  that  the  Christian  is  the  noblest 
type  of  man.  Those  who  neglect  the  spiritual  must  pay  the  penalty. 
The  time  will  come  when  every  one  who  does  this  will  say  :  I  remem- 
ber the  faith  of  my  childhood — 

"  But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  think  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 
;  Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

:  Many  confess  that  they  are  not  living  the  life  they  ought  to  live  ;  they 
feel  that  they  are  not  hving  according  to  the  intention  of  their  being. 
Yet  present  interests  are  so  absorbing  they  intend  to  make  no  change 
till  sickness  checks  the  activity  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  Then 
they  will  seek  after  God  if  haply  they  may  find  him.  But  Wisdom  says : 
"  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil 
days  come  not."  The  object  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  not  only  to  stimulate 
and  strengthen  Christians  by  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  to  give 
them  opportunity  for  work  among  the  careless  and  indifferent,  so  that 
they  who  "  cannot  know  anything  "  or  "  believe  nothing  "  may  at  last  be 
able  to  declare,  "  /  know  whom  I  have  believed." 

Such  being  its  object,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  for  the  Association  such 
help  as  will  make  it  more  efficient. 

W.  P.  McKenzie. 

Fort  McLeod,  N.  W.  T. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 


Take  it  to  T.  H.  KOBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 

Repairing  a  Specialty. 

cook:    Ac  BXJrVKER, 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  -  TORONTO- 
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Jdic/wioncl/,  Voa 


Ma/iu/acturers  of fe/ier^ratSes  of  clgareUes 
m€(^  smo/ciiiff  Maocos,  Qu/'popalai^/^rxzndof 

Rfchmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

m'e  made  from  6i  mre',<zrict'  cosflc/ /og^acco^ 
,ci^ajetie^^  Beware  of  imitations. 


Leave  your  measure  a^nd  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

'  REV.   DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Cliurcli. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  January  the  18th,  1884  : — 

"  THE  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION."  

RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Til©  Leaciing  Bartoer  o±  "STonge  Street. 

489  YONGE  STREET,    OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 

THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER 

SHIFTER    ife   ,T  1:1  "I-^iM^Y, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

CLUB  HOTSL^  416  YONGS  ST. 

V.   T.   BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
_______ 


Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PEEEINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

tS"  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiadio-293  YOlSTaE  St. 
R.   J.  HUrVTER, 

Mercliant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases 


R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  King  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Ste- 

TORONTO. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  frora 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  eic.^ 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Qiieen-  186. 

J.  BRUCE, 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 

H-A^RRY  "WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Conf*cii«ner.    The  Ontario  Weddiig  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHEE  ALES. 

24=4=  Yonge  Street. 


The  Development,  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   PROI^.    A.   K.   WELSH,  m.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  S3.50. 

''  Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  refjard  for  ihe  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
ns,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  IV.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Colorado .  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  7  hresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio.  « 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sect  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


;;VOOD  ENGKAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery, 
Ball  Programmes^ 
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ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Importers  of  Boolis  and  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -----    76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.                      A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIRTOR. 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Acldress«s,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  Ac. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

TTTE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS' WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FrCC  Of  Charge            prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY  AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

"a    Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Go  )d. 
/^^^^^^^^                \       Biamond  size  of  cut    Bia^  made  to  fit. 

S25.^s^^8  S25.I    CHAS!.  STARK, 

^■^^^^^            1 52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^^^^^                        I      Importer,  WTiolesa.1*  and  llotall  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Send  odAr  ess  for  our  ll^page  Outalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  mo«t  elegant  designs. 

S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORO^aTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

I-  J".  OOOIPEI^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    f      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                      |       ^11  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.           -    •  -                -      109  Yonge  Street^  Toponto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

■^SUN BEAMS,  $1-00  PER!  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75>^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Reliable  Watches.      Mrst-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE. 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 
FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 


Primted  by  ElI/IS  &  Moore,  39  &  41  Melinda  St.  Toronto,  and  Pablished  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  the  'Vabsity  P^BUfiHiNa  Co.  Secretary,  Gobdon  Hunter. 
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In  accordance  with  the  .suggestion  which  wa.s  made  in  our 
columns  last  week,  the  Executive  Committee  of  Convocation  have 
decided  upon  calling  a  meeting  of  Convocation  at  an  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  thoroughly  the  several  clauses  of 
the  Confederation  scheme.  On  account  of  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vail regarding  it,  the  discussion  will  undoubtedly  be  of  a  lively 
nature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  and  represen- 
tative attendance  of  graduates  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 
We  would  press  upon  the  chairman  of  every  County  Association 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  graduates  of  his  county 
at  once,  to  select  delegates  of  ability  and  energy  to  represent  in 
Convocation  those  of  them  who  will  be  unable  to  attend  in  person. 

As  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  us,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  call  attention  to  the  tardiness  which  characterizes  the 
preparation  and  issue  of  tickets  and  programmes  for  our  public 
debates.  Frequently,  at  least  upon  the  last  two  occasions,  tickets 
and  programmes  have  not  been  is.sued  till  the  very  day  before, 
and  consequently  reached  the  invited  ones  too  late  to  prevent 
other  and  previous  engagements  being  cancelled  or  put  off  Con- 
sequently the  attendance  at  our  meetings  is  largely  diminished. 
We  acquit  the  Treasurer  of  any  blame  in  the  matter.  It  appears  to 
rest  upon  the  .speakers  and  readers,  but  more  especially  with  the 
Glee  Club.  This  is  alike  unfair  to  the  public  and  the  students.  If 
the  matter  is  not  attended  to,  our  public  debates  will  be  conduct- 
ed in  the  pre.sence  of  rows  of  empty  benches.  The  invitations 
should  be  is.sued  a  week  before  the  meeting.  And  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be  ready  at  that  time. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  International 
Congress  on  Education,  which  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  during  the  Expo.sition,  from  the  23rd  to  the  28th  of 
February,  inclusive.  The  Honorary  President  is  President 
Arthur,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  is  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  who  is  the  only  other 
honorary  executive  officer — besides  Lord  Reay,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents, — belonging  to  a  foreign  country.  The  appointment 
of  Dr.  Hodgins  is  a  compliment  as  much  to  Canada  as  to  himself, 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  repi'esent  Ontario  at 
the  Congress.  The  meetinofs  of  the  Cono-ress  will  be  of  unusual 
mterest,  as  the  topics  set  down  for  discussion  cover  a  wide  field, 
and  the  speakers  have  been  selected  from  the  elite  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  States.  The  holding  of  such  a  conference  at  this 
time,  and  in  such  a  place  as  New  Orleans,  cannot  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
question  of  education  in  the  South. 

It  is  not  often  that  anything  so  unspeakably  absurd  appears  in 
our  sprightly  contemporary,  the  Toronto  World,  as  the  following 
sentence  in  a  recent  editorial  on  the  university  question.  Speak- 
ing of  the  reasons  why  Trinity  College  should  enter  the  confed- 
eration, the  World  says 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  further,  that  such  an  anglican  institution,  presided 
over  by  Provost  Body  and  his  fellow  professors,  would  be  the  leading  one 
from  the  social  and  other  standpoints  of  the  cluster  of  colleges  now  forming 
round  the  Provincial  University." 

We  shall  be  most  happy  to  welcome  the  entrance  of  Trinity 
into  the  proposed  confederation,  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood 
from  the  outset  that  no  such  preposterous  claims  as  these  will  be 
tolerated  by  the  present  alumni  of  Toronto  University  or  the 
affiliated  colleges.  The  fictitious  superiority  which  is  here  al- 
ledged  to  belong  to  Trinity  will  not  be  admitted.  Every  institu- 
tion will  have  to  stand  on  its  real  merits,  and  these  will  require 
to  be  determined  by  more  rigorous  methods  of  reasoning  than 
those  which  prompted  the  above  conclusion,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  reasoning  in  the  case  at  all. 

Vice-Chancellor  Mulock,  as  chairman  of  the  last  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Literary  Society,  earned  and  received  in  double  mea- 
sure the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  effective  manner  in  which 
he  put  a  stop  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  certain  occupants  of 
the  gallery  and  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  There  was  a  time,  not 
so  long  ago,  when  no  student  of  Toronto  University  would  have 
demeaned  himself  so  much  as  to  act  in  such  a  way,  but  latterly 
we  appear  to  have  fallen  in  evil  times,  when  four  or  five  indivi- 
duals set  out  to  distinguish  themselves  and  disgrace  our  society 
by  imitating  the  petty  follies  of  the  students  of  European  uni- 
versities, being  at  the  same  time  apparently  incapable  of  imitating 
their  virtues.  This  matter  has  gone  much  too  far  already.  The 
Literary  Society  invite  distinguished  gentlemen  to  preside  at 
their  meetings,  and  issue  special  invitations  to  the  public  asking 
for  their  attendance,  and  it  will  surely  be  discreditable  to  the 
Society  if  it  continue  to  permit  any  of  its  members  or  any  other 
persons  to  insult  the  chairman  and  the  audience  after  the  fashion 
that  has  been  too  common  of  late.  If  these  individualshave  not 
common  sense  enough  to  enable  them  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  good  name  of  the  Society,  they  at 
least  .should  be  expelled  from  the  Society  and  refused  admission 
to  its  meetings.  There  is  an  article  in  the  constitution  quite 
sufficient  for  such  cases  as  this,  and  if  the  provocation  continues 
it  should  be  enforced.  The  member  who  would  call  for  its  opera- 
tion would  receive  the  hearty  .support  of  a  very  large  majority  of 
his  fellows.  At  any  cost  our  public  meetings  must  be  kept  free 
of  the  annoyance  and  terrorism  of  rowdies. 


In  the  course  of  his  sermon  last  Sunday  evening,  Rev.  Dr. 
Wild  made  an  allusion  to  the  question  of  the  day.  The  rev. 
gentleman  very  properly  said: — "With  regard  to  university 
federation  in  Ontario,  the  Government  is  strong,  and  if  it  ever 


dares  to  Use  its  power  now  is  the  time  to  use  it.  The  country  is 
ripe  for  this  question,  barring  the  narrow  prejudices  of  denomi- 
fiations  and  sects.  Neither  University  College  nor  the  denomi- 
national colleges  can  hope  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  and  equip- 
ped for  higher  teaching  under  the  present  system."  After  re- 
ferring to  the  spirit  in  which  the  discussion  had  been  carried  on, 
and  to  the  objection  that  the  instruction  in  the  State  University 
would  be  godless — which  he  dismissed  as  a  non  sequitur-^the  Dr. 
continued  : — "  It  is  said  that  private  munificence  will  fail  if  not 
drawn  out  by  denominations.  I  believe  the  opposite  will  be  the 
case.  A  man  wishing  to  leave  a  bequest  which  will  perpetuate 
his  name  will  naturally  select  for  endowment  an  institution  which 
is  likely  to  be  permanent.  If  he  has  $100,000  to  give  he  will 
leave  it  to  the  State  University,  because  it  will  last  as  long  as  the 
State.  We  have  no  guarantee  of  permanence  in  a  denomina- 
tional institution.  It  is  the  poverty  of  the  people  which  calls  for 
this  federation.  We  have  not  in  this  country  numerous  mil- 
lionaires ready  to  endow  seats  of  learning  as  in  other  lands.  As 
to  the  taxation  objection,  if  we  do  not  pay  taxes  for  colleges  and 
professors  we  shall  have  to  pay  them  for  gaols  and  policemen. 
The  denominational  colleges,  I  think,  should  be  left  to  educate  for 
the  pulpit.  The  means  of  members  of  the  churches  should  not 
be  squandered  to  educate  men  in  arts  and  sciences.  If  all  of 
their  means  were  devoted  to  educating  students  for  the  pulpit 
they  would  not  have  enough."  As  Dr.  Wild  was  a  hard  worker 
for  Albert  College — a  denominational  institution — his  testimony 
on_  this  point  is  of  value.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  Dr. 
Wild  has  got  hold  of  the  right  idea. 


■  ■  ■  THE  CURRICULUM. 

The  revision  of  the  Curriculum  of  studies,  which  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Senate,  demands  the  most  earnest  consideration 
from  all  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  University.  The 
nature  of  its  Curriculum  is  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  influence  which  our  University 
will  exert  upon  the  embryotic  Canadian  nation.  The  other  main 
agencies  are  the  nature  of  the  teaching  which  the  students  re- 
ceive and  the  nature  of  their  examinations.  To  some  extent 
these  three  agencies  act  independently,  but  in  a  very  large  degree 
they  limit  and  determine  one  another.  Both  professors  and  ex- 
aminers are  necessarily  largely  guided  in  their  work  by  the 
Curriculum  ;  if  it  is  seriously  defective,  the  results  of  their  work 
will  also  be  so  to  a  somewhat  corresponding  degree.  Hence  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  country  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
University  Curriculum  should  receive  the  widest  and  most 
thorough  discussion  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Alumni.  Such 
weighty  questions  should  not  be  left  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
Senate  alone,  much  less  to  a  small  committee  of  that  body.  At 
all  events  the  Senate  should  not  pronounce  finally  upon  the  ques- 
tion until,  after  having  given  notice  of  their  intentions,  a  sufii- 
cient_  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
position.  Whether  the  Senate  then  chose  to  adopt  or  to  reject 
the  suggestions  from  outside  graduates,  this  much  is  sure  that 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  safe  conclusion 
than  if  no  opportunity  had  been  given  for  a  general  discussion. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  may  appear  more  obvious  from 
the  following  considerations.  It  is  held  to  be  advisable,  and 
perhaps  rightly  so,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  should  be  men  of  mature  views — "  men  of  experience" 
as  it  is  termed.  It  is  then  taken  for  granted  that  this  experi- 
ence, implying  special  wisdom  in  its  possessors,  will  enable  them 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  on  all  matters  which  may  be 
brought  before  them  as  a  corporate  body.  Yet,  right  here  lurks 
a  very  dangerous  fallacy.  For  the  question  at  once  arises.  Is 
their  experience  of  the  kind  suited  to  the  particular  case  under 
consideration  ?  Will  twenty  years  experience  as  a  physician, 
for  example,  enable  a  member  of  the  Senate  to  decide  more  in- 
telligently what  authors  should  be  added  or  retained  on  an 
English  course  in  a  revised  curriculum  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
this  difficulty  is  obviated  by  apportioning  the  several  sections  of 
the  work  to  committees  of  specialists.  But  here  another  and 
even  more  serious  danger  appears.  For  the  specialists,  who  are 
most  frequently  chosen  in  such  cases  and  whose  views  have  most 


weight  with  the  Senate,  are  men  whose  opinions  on  most  subjects 
have  long  ago  crystallized  and  who,  (with  all  due  respect  be  it 
spoken),  are  not  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  educational 
value  of  what  may  in  reality  be  the  most  important  subjects  of 
the  time.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  departments  of  Political 
and  of  Natural  Science  and  Modern  Languages,  in  the  domains 
of  which  the  most  extraordinary  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Those  whose  university  education  ended 
befoi'e  this  period,  and  who  have  not  strenuously  exerted  them- 
selves to  keep  abreast  of  the  swiftly  flowing  current  of  thought 
since  then,  are  necessarily  unable  to  estimate  properly  the  im- 
port of  recent  discoveries  and  investigations  in  those  subjects. 
Moreover,  opposition  of  a  similar  origin  is  sure  to  present  itself 
whenever  a  proposal  is  made  to  introduce  a  new  subject  of  study 
or  to  establish  a  new  course.  Thus  it  has  usually  happened  that 
intellectual  people  of  the  outside  world  have  become  almost  tired 
of  talking  of  a  subject  before  it  is  heard  of  within  the  walls  of  a 
college,  except  in  the  mouths  of  the  undergraduates  and  the 
younger  graduates.  Social  science  in  its  various  phases  is  a 
subject  quite  to  the  point.  Never  before  in  the  world's  history 
has  such  intense  interest  been  shown  in  social  and  economic 
questions,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  a  comparative  few  of  the  most  • 
progressive  colleges  that  a  chair  has  been  established  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  In  fact,  in  such  cases  chairs  are  rarely 
established  until  the  aforesaid  undergraduates,  who  felt 
the  need  of  them  most  keenly,  have  come  to  have  the  controlling 
power  of  the  college  in  their  own  hands. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  prejudicial  influences  which  the  ex- 
cessively conservative  character  of  the  Senate  necessarily  brings 
into  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  construction  of  the  Curri- 
culum should  rest  mainly  and  finally  with  them.  The  interests 
of  liberal  education  will  be  safer  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of 
a  purely  democratic  body.  But  as  the  Senate  itself  is  not  at  all 
infallible,  it  should  (while  not  yielding  to  public  opinion  always) 
yet  pay  much  more  attention  to  it  than  has  been  hitherto  done, 
especially  when  that  opinion  has  been  repeatedly  and  definitely 
expressed.  The  Senate  should  also  take  the  university  public  more 
into  their  confidence  by  publishing  the  various  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Arts  studies  and  asking  for  discussion  and  suggestions 
thereon.  The  columns  of  The  'Varsity  will  always  be  open  to 
matter  of  this  nature,  and  we  certainly  know  of  nothing  which 
would  be  more  interesting  reading  to  a  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribers. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  CANADIAN  LITERATURE. 

Although  but  of  recent  origin,  the  Current  of  Chicago  has  attained  a 
wide  circulation  and  a  somewhat  influential  position  among  the  weekly 
journals  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  its  managers 
to  combine  in  it  the  qualities  of  the  literary  magazine  and  the  political 
review.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Canadian  public  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  in  the  Week,  with  much  flourishing  of  trumpets,  and  echoes  of 
its  greatness  and  glory  have  been  heard  in  the  halls  of  University  Col- 
lege. In  fact,  there  were  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  had  come  in  with  the  Current,  and  that  its  writers 
were  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  But  a  more  moderate  estimate  of 
the  character  of  this  periodical  is  beginning  to  prevail.  A  few  months 
since  that  ablest  of  critical  journals,  the  Literary  World,  ridiculed,  and 
very  properly,  we  think,  the  pretentious  assertion  of  the  Current  that  E. 
P.  Roe  is  the  greatest  of  American  novelists.  The  "  Bystander"  has  of 
late  "  dropped  "  the  Current  entirely,  and  the  editor  of  the  Week  adjures 
by  it  no  longer.  A  most  amusing  instance  of  the  application  of  Chicago 
commercial  methods  to  literature  was  the  claim  recently  made  by  the 
Current  of  superiority  over  either  Harper's  or  the  Century  magazine, — ■ 
that  claim  being  based  mainly  upon  the  number  of  words  which  each  maga- 
zine printed  during  the  past  year  !  Shades  of  Jeffrey  and  Christopher 
North,  truly  these  be  critics  !  Apart,  however,  from  its  critical  preten- 
sions, the  Current  is  in  general  a  most  readable  journal.  This  is  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  mechanical  execution.  Its 
contents  are  most  tastefully  arranged  and  printed,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
pages  is  enhanced  by  fac-similies  of  the  autographs  of  its  contributors. 
Then,  as  it  draws  its  contributions  from  a  very  wide  field  and  pays  rea- 
sonably for  them,  it  is  evident  that  many  productions  of  first-class  liter- 
ary merit  will  appear  in  its  columns  during  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence 
when  the  publishers  announced  some  weeks  since  that  the  issue  of  the 
Current  for  the  loth  of  January  would  present  "  a  microcosm  of  Cana- 
dian literature,"  we  were  a  little  curious  to  see  what  the  people  of  the 
porcine  city  considered  Canadian  literature  to  be. 
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Well,  we  have  the  number  before  us,  and  it  has  not  entirely  fulfilled 
our  expectations.  While  the  issue  contains  many  articles  of  real  excel- 
lence, yet  there  are  a  number  quite  mediocre  in  character,  and  some  of 
them  look  very  like  twaddle.  We  propose  to  notice  briefly  merely  the 
more  important  contributions.  Canada  may  be  proud  of  such  a  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  writer  as  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  who  contributes  a 
sketch  entitled  "  Echoes  from  Old  Acadia."  Mr.  Roberts  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  a  poet  than  as  a  prose  writer.  Yet  he  excels  no  less  in 
the  latter  respect,  having  in  the  former  capacity  gained  the  distinction 
of  being  called  "the  American  Keats."  As  an  illustration  of  the  force 
and  elegance  of  Mr.  Roberts'  prose  style,  we  quote  the  following  extract 
from  the  article  just  mentioned.  He  is  speaking  of  the  first  settlement 
of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river  by  De  Monts  in  the 
year  1605  : 

"  On  the  mainland  near  they  built  a  mill,  and  sowed  their  rye  and 
barley ;  and  they  laid  out  garden  plots  in  loving  likeness  to  the  thymy 
closes  and  beds  of  marjoram  which  sweetened  the  air  about  their  Nor- 
man homes.  .  .  .  With  digging  and  with  building  the  summer 
passed  merrily  along.  But  by-and-bye  the  summer  went  out  in  a  sudden 
blaze  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  a  dispiriting  grayness  stole  across  the 
landscape.  When  late  October  winds  began  to  pipe  over  the  shelterless 
island,  bending  the  sere  long  grasses  all  one  way,  and  ridden  by  such  a 
legion  of  crisped  leaves  that  every  brook  was  choked^  and  all  the  still 
pools  hidden  from  sight,  their  hearts  turned  homeward  very  longingly." 

In  simple  and  striking  picturesqueness  we  doubt  whether  this  passage 
can  be  excelled.  Among  English  writers  it  reminds  us  of  R.  D.  Black- 
more,  but  even  the  author  of  "  Lorna  Doone  "  is  not  often  so  happy  in 
expression. 

Mr.  W.  Philip  Robinson,  the  editor  of  the  l^Veek,  contributes  an  able 
article  on  "The  Promise  in  Canadian  Literature."  We  question,  how- 
ever, his  ability  to  maintain  the  assertion  which  has  been  made  rather 
too  often  of  late,  that  "  Canadian  poets  and  novelists  have  hitherto  been 
almost  invariably  French."  The  distinction  which  the  French  Academy 
conferred  recently  on  M.  Frechette,  appears  to  have  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
our  English-Canadian  critics  so  much  that  they  can  see  merit  only  in 
French-Canadian  literature. 

"  An  Unappreciated  Work  "  is  the  title  of  a  well-written  critical  article 
by  James  M.  Oxley,  on  Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  In  the  line  of 
what  might  be  called  light  writing,  Mr.  W.  E.  Maclellan  contributes 
"  The  Decadence  of  the  Red  River  Cart, — a  clever  sketch  with  delicate 
humor  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression. 

Among  the  poetical  contributions  by  Canadian  writers  the  palm 
must  clearly  be  awarded  to  "  Prometheus,''  by  Mr.  A.  Werner.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  this  poem,  being,  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional roughnesses  of  expression,  a  poem  of  high  merit,  and  altogether 
the  best  in  this  alleged  microcosm  of  Canadian  literature.  Indeed,  in 
terse  and  graphic  vigor  Mr.  Werner's  poem  is  not  often  equalled. 

PROMETHEUS. 
Bare  and  grim  and  ghastly  frowns  the  great  Caucusian  mountain, — 

Great  cliffs  soaring  up,  snow-capped  and  steep,  into  the  sky, — 
No  sweet  song  of  summer  bird  or  murmur  low  of  fountain. 

Clear  and  pitiless  shine  the  heavens  on  his  agony. 
Stretched  out  on  the  rock-face,  rough  and  hard  and  bare, — 
Aching  brow  unshielded  from  the  southern  noon-day  glare 
Or  the  burning  breath  down-beating  of  the  stifling  furnace-air. 

Oh  !  the  awful  stillness  of  the  steeps  ! 

Sunlight  glaring  on  the  stony  sweeps — 

Net  a  moving  leaf,  or  chirp  of  bird  in  tree — 

Not  a  sea-gull  fluttering  o'er  the  distant  sea. 

Not  a  snake,  or  mouse,  or  wild  thing — or  the  glance 

Of  a  midge's  wing  upon  its  airy  dance, — 

Not  a  passing  cloud  to  come  in  pitv  and  in  love 

'Twixt  him  and  the  cruel  brightness  of  the  great  blue  sky  above  : — 

Feeling  nothing  save  the  strain  of  racking  nerve  and  dizzy  brain, — 

Yet  with  high  heart  still  unbroken,  constant  in  his  pain. 

*■)(■***% 
Starhght  on  the  Caucasus  !    *    *    Sleep  for  man, — but  none  for  him  ! 
Far  away  across  the  Euxine,  cottage  fires  are  burning  dim — 
Men  are  resting  from  their  labours,  knowing  not  that  he  lies  there. 
Stretched,  and  chained,  and  racked  in  anguish,  on  the  rock-face  bleak  and 
bare. 

All  for  them  ! — and  none  to  thank  him — none  to  pity  or  to  bless, 
Seeing  no  end,  through  the  Ages,  to  his  pain  and  loneliness, — 
Yet  defying,  in  the  mighty  strength  of  his  despair, — 
In  the  courage  of  his  truth  and  death-denying  love — 

All  the  bolts  of  Zeus,  Avenger,  thundering  above  !  — A.  WERNER. 

The  sonnet  by  J.  Almon  Ritchie,  entitled  "  Love's  Wane,"  is  also 
deserving  of  praise.  It  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  ordinary 
American  magazine  poetry.  This  poem  appears  in  another  column  of 
The  'Varsity.  Of  lesser  merit,  but  still  commendable,  are  "Some- 
time "  and  "  Alone,"  the  former  by  John  W.  Dafoe,  the  latter  by  T.  B. 
P.  Stewart,  who  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  the  writer  of  the 
prize  poem  in  our  own  university  last  year.    "  Twilight  Fields  "  and 


"  Lines  to  Death  ''  are  decidedly  common-place,  and  "  A  Young  Lover's 
Love  "  is  at  least  bucolic  in  style  and  versification  if  it  is  not  so  in  mat- 
ter. We  should  judge  the  person  referred  to  was  a  very  young  lover 
indeed. 

Why  these  last  three  poems  and  the  greater  number  of  the  remaining 
prose  articles  are  assigned  a  place  in  a  "  microcosm  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture," we  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  learn.  We  might  venture  the 
supposition  that  these  articles  were  introduced  into  the  collection  on 
the  famous  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle.  At  all  events,  they  are  lack- 
ing in  this  somewhat  important  qualification  for  a  place  in  such  a  col- 
lection :  they  are  not  literary  in  any  degree  to  speak  of. 

In  fine,  while  there  is  so  much  to  admire  in  this  number  of  the 
Current,  and  while  we  thank  the  editors  for  bringing  out  several  writers 
of  merit  who  were  hitherto  unknown,  we  yet  object  most  emphatically 
to  the  statement  that  this  is  to  be  considered  a  fair  representation  of 
what  Canadian  writers  are  able  to  do  in  the  field  of  magazine  and  rei; 
view  literature.  We  should  have  thought  that  in  such  a  "  microcosm'l 
as  the  Current  professes  to  lay  before  us  we  might  have  met  at  Isasf 
some  of  the  names  of  our  old  acquaintances  in  the  various  departments 
of  Canadian  literature,  as  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  Mr.  Kirby,  Miss  Machaf, 
M.  Frechette,  Mr.  Hunter  Duvar,  Dr.  Mulvany,  Mr.  John  A.  Fraser,  jr., 
and  Mrs.  Kate  Seymour  Maclean.  But  the  Current  knows  them  not, 
and  while  some  of  her  contributors  are  quite  equal  to  these  and  entirely 
worthy  of  the  place  assigned  them,  yet  she  has  btought  in  various  other 
strange  divinities,  declaring  that  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Canada !  Let 
those  who  wish  accept  the  dictum  of  the  Current  ;  we  decline  to  do  SQr 


OLD  CABOOSE'S  BALL.  ■  ■ 

Old  Caboose  sat  with  his  feet  on  the  stove  in  his  bar-room  among  a 
motley  crowd  of  bull-whackers,  cow-boys,  miners  and  roustabouts, 
lamenting  the  good  old  days  "  before  the  police  came  into  the  country," 
when  whiskey  and  rum  were  as  plentiful  as  water,  when  the  buffalo 
roamed  the  prairie  in  countless  myriads,  when  the  shiallest  coin  known 
was  a  fifty  cent  piece,  when  justice  was  administered  by  himself  and  his 
Spitzee  cavalry,  and  execution  carried  out  by  means  of  a  lariat  hung 
from  the  nearest  tree,  and  other  grand  advantages  of  western  life,  all  of 
which  have  gradually  disappeared  since  the  always-to-be-regretted  ad^: 
vent  of  the  police,  and  the  establishment  of  Canadian  control  in  the 
country.  These  were  the  good  old  days  when  any  fellow  with  sand 
enough  could  get  an  outfit  from  one  of  the  big  trading  posts  at  Fort 
Benton  on  the  Missouri,  consisting  of  a  dozen  bulls  and  a  couple  o( 
large  waggons  laden  with  whiskey  and  alcohol.  No  cash  down.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  to  freight  it  up  to  Whoop-up  or  to  Old  Man  River^ 
build  a  log  cabin  and  a  stout  corrall,  and  trade  it  off  to  the  Indians  for 
furs  and  robes.  In  the  fall — always  provided  he  had  not  been  shot  or 
hanged  in  the  summer — he  returned  to  Benton,  handed  over  his  robes, 
and  cleared  enough  to  buy  a  complete  outfit  to  repeat  the  experiment 
next  year  on  his  own  behalf. 

Old  Caboose  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  rounders  and  roustabouts 
who  collected  every  evening  round  his  bar-room  stove,  and  used  to  .de^ 
light  in  getting  the  old  man  to  repeat  his  experiences,  or  to  start  him  oit 
his  favourite  subject :  The  unfair  treatment  that  he,  old  Caboose,  in 
particular,  had  received  from  the  Dominion  Government,  and  especiajj 
ly  from  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  undoubtedly  is  to  this  day  in  coni- 
plete  ignorance  of  his  criminal  harshness,  or  indeed  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  personage  as  old  Caboose.  The  old 
man's  life,  like  that  of  most  "old-timers"  in  the  west,  h^s 
been  an  eventful  one.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  was  for  a  time  a  preacher  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Finding  this  life  a  monotonous  one,  he  emigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  stirring  times  of  '49.  Here  he  made  a  big  "pile,"  but  l6St 
it  all  gambling.  Then  he  wandered  about  to  different  mining  camps/ 
now  in  Nevada,  now  in  British  Columbia,  now  in  Montana.  Finally  he 
joined  some  loose  companions  and  adopted  the  dangerous,  but  lucrative^: 
profession  of  a  whiskey  trader  in  the  Canadian  North-West.  On  the; 
banks  of  the  Spitzee  (now  High  River)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  North-West,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they 
established  a  "  Republic,"  of  which  old  Caboose  was  President.  He 
was  also  Generalissimo  of  the  Forces — the  celebrated  "Spitzee  Cavalry  ."- 
This,  however,  like  many  other  republics,  has  long  since  passed  away — 
republics,  as  well  as  kingdoms,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn,  "  wax  and. 
wane,"  and  the  flag  of  the  Spitzee  Cavalry  has  long  ceased  to  strike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  rival  trader,  who  dared  to  infringe  their 
monopoly  of  trading  whiskey,  fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Black- 
feet  and  Crees.  Old  Caboose  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  sole 
proprietor  of  that  celebrated  house  in  Fort  B  ,  whose  sign  is  a  full- 
cocked  revolver  with  the  motto  :  "  No  jaw-bone  here  !" 

Well,  we  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  any  nearer  the  "  Ball."  Six-fiyed  ' 
Johnston  was  the  first  to  moot  the  question,  and  he  introduced  the  sub'^ 
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ject  in  a  straightforward  manner,  characteristic  of  the  bull-whacker  when 
he  wants  anything. 

"  Caboose  !  ain't  you  goin'  to  give  us  a  ball  Xmas  Eve  ?"  Old 
Caboose  gave  him  a  withering  glance  and  replied  by  a  counter  question  : 
"Ain't  I  given  a  ball  and  supper  in  this  town  Xmas  Eve  for  the  last 
ten  years  ?  And  do  you  think  I'm  going  back  on  it  now  ?  I'd  like  to 
see  the  man 'd  try  to  give  a  ball  Xmas  Eve  in  this  town,  'cept  me, 
boys."  "Why,"  replied  the  7nal  apropos  Johnston  of  the  Six  Eyes, 
"  Tony  Bucksmith's  bills  out  for  a  ball  and  supper  in  the  new  town — 
$2.00  each."  "Tony  Bucksmith  be  blowed,"  replied  the  insulted 
Caboose  ;  "  think  any  ivhite  man  in  this  town 'd  be  so  low  down  as  to 
go  to  his  dance  !  Why,  I  tell  you,  boys,  I'm  going  to  give  the  bossest 
ball  and  supper  the  town's  ever  seen.    My  bills  '11  be  out  to-morrow." 

Old  Caboose  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  next  day  blue  and  red 
hand-bills  announced  the  fact  that  old  Caboose  would  give  a  Grand 
Ball  and  Supper  at  the  Fort  Blank  Hotel  on  Xmas  Eve.  Tickets  $2.00, 
admitting  to  Ball  and  Supper. 

Xmas  Eve  came  round  in  due  course,  but  alas  !  for  the  fickleness  and 
ingratitude  of  human  nature,  the  attractions  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
saloon — a  very  grand  and  magnificent  palace  for  a  Western  town — 
proved  too  great. 

Old  Caboose  had  his  hall  swept  and  garnished,  but  the  guests  came 
not.  The  musicians  were  there,  the  supper  had  been  preparing  for  a 
week  and  was  of  unheard-of  luxury  and  delicacy,  but  eight,  nine,  ten 
o'clock  passed,  and  still  no  one  arrived.  The  old  man's  heart  was  well 
nigh  broken,  to  think  that  an  upstart  pilgrim  would  give  a  ball  on  Xmas 
Eve  and  take  away  all  his  friends — it  was  too  bad — and  a  dead  loss  of 
$200. 

At  this  unfortunate  juncture  Mr.  Summers,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
in  the  town,  also  an  "  old  timer,"  who  had  been  one  of  the  opposition 
traders  to  old  Caboose  in  the  days  of  the  Spitzee  Republic,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  to  him  old  Caboose  unfolded  his  grief  ' '  infandum 
doloremy  Mr.  Summers  heard  him  out  in  silence,  and  then  said  : 
'•  Keep  your  shirt  on,  old  man  ;  I'll  see  you  through."  Mr.  Summers 
went  out  into  the  by-ways  and  high-ways — he  went  to  every  saloon  and 
gambhng  hall  in  town,  and  in  each  he  made  a  little  speech,  somewhat 
in  this  form  :  "  Boys,  old  Caboose  has  a  big  spread ;  there  ain't  no 
person  there  to  eat  it.  I  want  you  all  to  come  down  and  have  supper, 
and  I'll  stand  the  racket."  Well,  about  a  hundred  of  the  "  bhoys  "  col- 
lected, and  old  Caboose's  supper  was  fully  appreciated.  The  old  times 
were  celebrated  in  uproarious  toasts,  and  Mr.  Summers  "stood  the 
racket."  Old  Caboose's  health  was  proposed  with  cheers,  and  when 
he  rose  to  reply  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  all  he  could  say 
was  :  "  God  bless  you,  boys,  and  especially  Dave  Summers.  I  tried  to 
hang  him  once,  but  didn't.    Merry  Xmas  to  the  whole  outfit  !" 

Fort  McLeod,  Alberta.  X.  Y.  Z. 

DEGRADING  THE  MUSE. 

"Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime." 

— Lowell  :  FaMe  for  Critics. 

"  Then  come,  my  love,  and  let  us  leave 

The  village  din,  the  disty  road, 
Come  let  us,  in  this  haunt  of  eve. 

Pilfer  the  sweets  of  Ceres'  load. 
Ere  yet  the  halcyon,  like  a  shaft 

Of  flashing  light  shall  seek  his  home. 
We  may  of  nectar  quaff  a  draft, 

As  through  the  twilight  fields  we  roam." 

The  above  is  taken  from  some  verses  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Elliott,  called 
"  Twilight  Fields,"  published  in  the  Canadian-literary-microcosmic 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Current  oi  January  loth.  From  very  clear  in- 
ternal evidence  we  are  led  to  conjecture  that  the  author  is  not  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Scott  act. 

Mr.  Elliott  begins  by  remarking  to  "his  love"  that  the  road  is  very 
dusty — the  day  is  presumably  hot — consequently  Mr.  Elliott  is  '  some- 
what dry."    Then  follows  : — 

"  Come,  let  us,  in  this  haunt  of  eve, 
Pilfer  the  sweets  of  Ceres'  load.' 

Now  what  other  meaning  can  "  Ceres'  load  "  have  than  "  bearded 
barley  "  or  "  waving  corn  "  ? 

Mr.  Elliott  then  proceeds  : 

"  We  may  of  nectar  quaff  a  draft 
As  through  the  twilight  fields  we  go." 

The  writer  betrays  himself  here  !  Now,  we  submit  that  these  high-falu- 
tin'  words  are  used  to  convey  the  author's  desire  to  have  a  horn  or  two  of 
"  old  rye."  When  we  divest  these  words  of  their  poetical  mask,  they 
reveal  the  writer's  intention.  We  can  demonstrate  our  position  mathe- 
matically : 

Ceres'  load  =  barley,  or  corn. 


Now,  reducing  the  right  hand  member  of  the  equation  to  lowest 
terms,  we  obtain  the  following  : 

Barley,  or  corn  =  rye  whiskey. 
.  *  .  Ceres'  load  =  rye  whiskey. 
And  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that : 

Rye  whiskey  =  nectar. 
Now,  when  Mr.  Elliott  says  : 

"  We  may  of  nectar  quaff  a  draft 
As  through  the  twilight  fields  we  roam," 
the  only  reasonable  deduction  is  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  "  plain  sour." 

Divesting  of  their  poetical  garb  the  two  lines  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  we  might  render  them  : 

"  We  may  of  whiskey  have  our  fill 
While  kindly  twilight  hides  our  '  still.'  " 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Elliott  make  this  offensive  proposition  to  "  his  love," 
but  also  evidently  wishes  to  hoodwink  the  excise  officers  by  suggesting 
that  they  shall  have  their  carouse  after  the  twilight  has  rendered  detec- 
tion less  probable.  But  that  his  degradation  might  be  blazoned  to  the 
world,  Mr.  Elliott  boldly  asserts  that  he  proposes  to 

"  Pilfer  the  sweets  of  Ceres'  load  :" 
or,  in  other  words,  to  "  '  hook  '  his  drinks."  The  third  and  fourth  lines, 
then,  when  translated  into  plain  English,  would  read  : 
"  Come,  and  we  will  in  haunts  of  evil. 
Steal  '  Kinahan's  LL  '  to  drink." 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  :  Mr.  Elliott,  while  out  walking  with  "his  girl," 
feels  rather  hot,  dusty,  and  "  dry."  He  proposes  that]they  shall  wait  till 
dusk,  and  then  sally  forth  and  break  into  some  country  hostel,  steal 
as  much  whiskey  as  they  can,  and  have  a  "big  time  '  generally. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  clothed  his  nefarious  plot  in  poetic  dress,  and 
we  freely  admit  the  charms  of  his  verse,  but  we  must  say  that  the 
morale  of  the  poem  called  "  Twilight  Fields"  is  very,  very  bad.  We 
have  never  before  read  a  more  clumsily  constructed,  or  ill-concealed 
invocation  to  Bacchus.  It  is  clothed  in  high-sounding,  but  neverthe- 
less unmistakable  language.  We  feel  assured  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  tearing  the  mask  off  Mr.  Elliott  and  laying  bare  the  in- 
famous and  degrading  intention  of  his  poem. 

EvciSEMAN  Gill. 

FROM  LAKE  TO  SEA. 

[Continued.) 

Notwithstanding  a  solemn  warning  by  the  Chaplain  that  we  are  to  be 
raided  by  Indians  during  the  night  (he  comes  from  the  Green  Isle,  and 
shares  with  the  majority  of  the  denizens  of  Great  Britain  a  certain  vast 
and  comprehensive  ignorance  about  this  Dominion  of  ours),  sleep  is  for 
the  others  untroubled  with  any  fears  of  murder  or  sudden  death  ;  and 
our  weather  still  holding  out,  we  are  away  again  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
A  distressing  accident  to  the  breakfast  was  the  cause  of  this  late  start, 
and  was  likewise  the  occasion  of  bitter  and  undeserved  recriminations  being 
heaped  on  the  Cook.  That  faithful  officer  had  risen  at  an  early  hour 
and  was  devoting  his  energies  to  compounding  a  pancake  of  water,  pork  and 
flour.  The  savory  delicacy  was  gaining  consistency  over  the  fire,  and  now 
being  cooked  on  one  side,  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  when  it  must  be 
detached  from  the  pan,  and,  with  a  skilful  movement  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  and  patient  practice,  tossed  in  the  air  and  caught  on  the  other  side. 
Eyes  of  hungry  anticipation  follow  every  movement  and  grow  more  eager  as 
the  frying  pancake  slides  sizzling  to  and  fro  and  is  finally  impelled  upward. 
Alas  for  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  !  The  handle  comes  off,  and  during  a 
moment  of  sickening  suspense,  frying-pan  and  contents  perform  a  slow  curve 
through  the  air,  and  alight  wrong  side  up  in  the  ashes.  Great  and  bitter 
words  are  then  addressed  to  the  ash-covered  Cook  which  it  is  not  seemly  here 
to  write. 

The  first  half  dozen  miles  of  our  day's  journey  quickly  pass,  as  the  current 
is  still  strong.  The  river  below  Cornwall  reminds  one  of  the  Thousand  Is- 
lands, and  is  picturesquely  beautiful, — broadening  rapidly,  it  is  filled  with 
islands  heavily  wooded  and  carpeted  with  smooth  green  sward  ;  amongst 
these  wind  tortuous  channels  which  it  perplexes  us  not  a  little  to  follow. 
The  sky  over-night  forecasted  wind,  and  early  in  the  morning  it  reaches  us 
— still  from  a  favorable  quarter,  and  we  are  able  to  drop  the  paddles  and  hoist 
sail.  Soon  the  expanse  of  Lake  St.  Francis  lies  before  us, — twenty-five 
miles  long  and  five  broad,  with  a  few  small  islands  at  the  upper  end.  The 
breeze  freshens  minute  by  minute  and  we  are  constantly  obliged  to  reef. 
This  is  done  by  turning  the  mast  and  winding  the  sail  around  it.  The  can- 
oes are  locked,  as  they  yaw  less  and  hold  a  steadier  course  in  this  way  when 
the  wind  is  astern.  The  sea  is  rising,  and  the  merry  little  waves  now 
and  then  jump  over  to  see  what  the  inside  of  a  canoe  is  like.  About  midday 
we  are  staggering  along  under  two  handkerchief-like  patches  of  sail,  and  the 
white  caps  behind  us  give  warning  that  the  summer  blow  is  not  yet  over.  So 
orders  are  given  to  run  for  shore,  and  in  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  rushes 
which  plentifully  line  the  Southern  side  of  the  lake,  we  make  the  little  village 
of  St.  Annisette. 

The  wind  comes  down  so  strong  that  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  put  off 
again  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  the  Cook  therefore  has  an  opportunity  of 
interviewing  a  blacksmith  with  reference  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  his 
trusty  frying-pan.    Quite  a  sea  greets  the  canoes  as  they  pass  from  the  shel- 
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ter  of  the  little  quay,  and  double-reefs  are  still  in  order.  While  shaping  our 
course  straight  for  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  being  at  the  time  some  miles 
from  shore,  an  incident  occurred  which  very  nearly  effected  a  sudden  and 
total  alteration  in  our  destination.  Side  by  side  we  were  steering  for  the  dis- 
tant spires  of  Valleyfield,  and  watching  wind  and  water  with  the  care  which 
was  necessary  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  both.  A  steamer  crossing  the 
lake  to  a  point  on  the  South  shore  was  seemingly  about  to  pass  a  little  astern 
of  us.  As  we  advance  she  keeps  altering  her  course,  and  constantly  heads 
towards  us.  It  is  perilous  to  bring  the  canoes  to,  with  such  a  sea  running, 
and  we  hold  on,  scarcely  believing  that  it  can  be  her  deliberate  intention  to 
run  us  down.  Two  hundred  yards — one  hundred  and  fifty  yards — one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  still  she  holds  directly  for  us.  And  now  a  mighty  shout  goes 
up  from  four  throats,  and  is  not  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  on  the  steamer. 
Down  sail  !  Paddle  !  And,  nearly  swamped  by  the  sea,  we  barely  manage  to 
back  out  of  her  way  and  drop  into  the  wash  astern.  The  only  damage  suf- 
fered from  this  inexplicable  piece  of  brutality  is  a  slight  wetting,  but  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  moment  is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated.  Words  were 
a  vain  medium  to  convey  to  that  skipper  our  opinion  of  his  conduct,  and  we 
are  incHned  to  think  that  the  little  that  did  reach  his  ears  did  not  tend  to 
edification. 

The  sun  had  been  down  for  some  time  when  we  reached  Valleyfield,  and 
we  camped  on  the  first  point  touched,  although  it  did  not  look  particularly 
invitmg.  A  most  unpretending  spot  of  land  it  was,  backed  by  half  a  mile 
of  marsh,  but  decidedly  worthy  of  mark  as  being  the  natural  home  of  the 
mosquito.  The  creatures  were  of  the  largest  and  most  bloodthirsty  kind, 
and  much  superior  in  size  and  ferocity  to  the  ordinary  mosquito  of  commerce. 
After  tea  they  sent  out  invitations  to  a  picnic,  and  invited  as  many  friends  as 
the  air  in  our  immediate  vicinity  would  hold.  When  the  company  arrived 
they  were  invited  to  help  themselves,  and  this  they  did  to  such  purpose  that 
it  was  at  once  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  of  self-defence.  Laying 
the  tent  flat  on  the  ground,  we  crawled  between  the  sides,  made  ex-erything 
mosquito-tight,  killed  the  mosquitoes  inside  with  the  hatchet  which  we  had 
fortunately  introduced,  and  then  courted  repose.  This  manoeuvre  discon- 
certed our  enemies,  and  we  could  hear  them  ontside  swearing  in  impotent 
rage.  Then  they  moved  an  influential  mosquito  into  the  chair,  and  fell  to 
discussing  projects.  An  important  resolution  was  evidently  soon  passed,  and 
a  committee  of  investigation  formed.  The  delegates  made  a  circuit  of  the 
tent,  halted  opposite  the  opening,  and  one  by  one  tried  to  crawl  through.  We 
fairly  chuckled  to  hear  the  bad  language  consequent  on  their  failures.  Then 
they  procured  assistance,  and,  advancing  together,  went  down  on  their  hands 
and  knees.  One  !  two  !  three  !  Heave  !  They  raised  the  edge  of  the  tent, 
shouted  to  their  fellow-assassins,  and  entered  by  legions.   Slap  !  slap  !  slap  i 

slappety,  slap  !  slap  !   !   !    Cook  !  for  the  love  of  mercy  make  a 

fire  !  In  sleepless  anguish  passed  the  night,  and  with  earliest  dawn  the 
voyageurs  were  glad  to  be  off  and  away  from  this  most  cursed  spot  of  earth. 

The  day's  labours  commence  with  a  twelve  mile  paddle  through  the 
Beauharnois  Canal,  with  nine  portages  interspersed  for  variety.  It  was 
found  quicker  to  portage  than  to  lock,  and  decidedly  cheaper,  for  the  lock- 
men,  thinking  we  imposed  this  labor  on  ourselves  out  of  consideration  for 
their  comfort,  never  charged  us  anything  for  the  use  of  the  canals.  At 
Melocheville,  a  little  village  lying  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Louis,  we  are 
fortified  with  a  two-gallon  measure  of  milk,  and  push  off"  under  shortened 
sail,  as  the  wind  is  blowing  quite  fresh.  Distant  Mount  Royal  lie;  like  a 
blue  haze  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Commissary  hilariously  exclaims  that  he 
will  dine  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall  to-night  and  sleep  in  a  real  bed.  After 
treating  us  somewhat  roughly  for  an  hour  the  wind  suddenly  falls  and  leaves 
us  an  absolutely  glassy  surface  to  traverse.  Not  the  faintest  summer 
zephyr,  not  the  thinnest  haze  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  sending  down  heat 
which  warmed  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  and  rendered  it  undrinkable. 
Eighteen  miles  of  this  reduces  every  one  to  a  semi-cooked  and  stupid  con- 
dition. The  frying  brain  is  capable  of  one  thought,  one  hope,  one  prayer 
alone, — a  swim  when  the  lake  is  crossed  ;  and  this  is  destined  not  to  be. 
The  islands  about  Lachine  are  populous  with  Montreal's  holiday-making 
citizens,  for  it  is  Dominion  Day,  and  the  wanderers  are  compelled  to  enter 
the  Lachine  Canal  unrefreshed.  Here  the  furnace  is  seven  times  heated, 
for  the  sloping  stony  banks  reflect  the  sun's  glare  in  a  manner  truly  dis- 
tressing. Eight  miles  of  this,  ornamented  by  five  long  portages,  on  the 
hottest  day  of  the  summer,  with  nothing  but  tepid  canal  water  to  drink,  and 
this  after  thirty  miles  hard  work,  what  wonder  that  the  feeble  remarks  pass- 
ing between  the  canoeists  have  reference  almost  invariably  to  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea  and — other  places.  The  canal  basin  heaves  in  sight  after  a  most 
weary  while,  and  at  last  the  canoes  are  stowed  in  a  friendly  shelter  and  their 
exhausted  crews  crawl  into  a  hack  and  adjure  the  driver  to  use  all  conveni- 
ent speed  in  getting  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  During  the  agonizing 
minutes  which  the  journey  takes,  the  occupants  are  vaguely  conscious  of 
three  great  wants  which  appear  to  solicit  satisfaction  in  this  order  :  Drink. 
Bath.  Dinner.  Having  been  fortunately  warned  of  the  virulent  character  of 
Montreal  water,  the  bar  of  our  hostelry  is  sought.  The  Commissary  ad- 
dresses the  gentleman  who  there  presides,  "J  K  s,  quick,"  and,  ex- 
tending his  hands  to  their  utmost  limit,  thus  endeavoured  to  impress  that 
functionary  with  the  length  of  the  desired  drink.  There  are  scenes  in  the 
life  of  every  human  being  which  the  pen  should  not  profane  by  attempting 
to  pourtray.  There  are  moments  of  exquisite  delight  — alas  !  too  rare  and 
short-lived — over  which  a  kindly  hand  would  draw  a  veil.  We  will  also 
draw  a  veil  over  that  page  of  the  expeditionary  cash-book  which  records  the 
amount  paid  to  the  hospitable  bar-tender.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
four  men  who  shortly  emerged  were  incomparably  better  fitted  to  cope  with 
the  trials  of  this  troublous  world  and  ready  and  able  to  astonish  the  wonder- 
ing menials  who  waited  at  dinner.  • 

Sleeping  in  civilized  beds  was  a  luxury  so  keen  that  the  Commander  had 
much  ado  to  get  the  crews  embarked  at  8.30.  The  breeze  was  already 
blowing  merrily,  and  the  canoes  made  prodigious  time  down  the  St.  Mary's 


current.  The  smoke  of  Montreal  soon  lay  far  behind,  but  the  steamships 
and  ocean  going  vessels  continually  passing  up  the  river  reminded  us  of  the 
great  mart  we  had  left  and  showed  us  that  we  were  at  last  fairly  on  our  way 
to  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  the  island  of  Montreal  we  met  the  current  of  the 
Back  River,  which  hurried  us  forward  at  a  great  pace.  In  the  afternoon 
the  wind  came  fresh  off  the  shore,  and  a  capital  stretch  was  made  close 
hauled  and  under  reef.  Canoes  sail  much  better  under  these  circumstances 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  will  run  well  into  the  wind  with  lee-boards. 
Sundown  saw  us  camped  some  forty  miles  below  Montreal  and  eight  above 
Sorel.  We  chose  a  sandy  beach  on  the  south  shore,  having  found  sand 
much  softer  than  turf  and  more  accommodating  to  the  angles  of  the  human 
frame. 

The  Chaplain  has  recently  been  instructed  in  some  rudimentary  French 
with  the  object  of  enabling  him  on  occasion  to  procure  milk,  eggs,  &c.,  from 
the  habitants.  He  is  now  sent  towards  the  nearest  house  with  his  newly 
learnt  French  lesson  on  his  lips.  Giving  a  "  good-day"  with  an  airy  ease  in 
the  same  tongue,'he  puts  his  question,  "  Avez-vous  du  lait"  and  is  surprised 
and  hurt  to  see  that  the  good  woman  regards  him  with  a  look  of  pained  in- 
quiry. However,  he  delivers  himself  more  carefully  of  the  question  a  second 
time,  and  now  is  pleased  to  see  her  countenance  brighten  intelligently. 
"  Och  !  milk  is  it says  she,  and  to  think  that  he  has  wasted  all  this  severe 
preparatory  course  in  the  Modern  Languages  on  one  of  his  own  country- 
women !  We  judge  that  the  remembrance  of  this  scene  is  painful  to  him, 
for  two  days  elapse  before  he  reveals  it  to  his  comrades.  After  dark  a  large 
fire  of  drift-wood  lights  up  the  camp,  and  now  and  then  shoots  up  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night  a  gorgeous  display  of  dancing  sparks.  Songs,  pipe?, 
and  stories  from  our  special  story-teller  (the  Chaplain)  quickly  brings  bed- 
time, and  soon  the  dying  fire  dimly  shows  four  figures  wrapped  in  grey 
blankets  and  slumber. 

The  Cook  combines  with  his  various  other  functions  that  of  prophet. 
There  has  been  little  use  for  a  prophet  since  the  expedition  started,  but 
rather  than  let  his  remarkable  talent  fall  into  disuse  he  has  consistently  each 
night  predicted  storms  on  the  morrow.  During  the  first  two  or  three  hours 
of  the  following  day  the  wind  blows  stiff  from  the  East,  and  the  weather 
generally  portends  that  the  "  Cook's  storm"  is  about  to  come  off.  No  more 
lazy  lolling  back  in  canoes,  bowmen  asleep  and  steersman  only  enough 
awake  to  now  and  then  give  steering  paddles  a  twist.  Now  the  canoe  has 
to  be  forced  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  every  foot  made,  means  the 
expenditure  of  three  times  the  amount  of  muscular  force  necessary  in  smooth 
water.  About  9  o'clock  we  run  into  Sorel,  determined  to  get  weather 
probabilities,  for  to  attempt  to  cross  Lake  St.  Peter  in  this  blow  would  be 
decidedly  foolhardy.  The  telegraph  operator  here  certainly  keeps  mo3t 
shocking  hours,  and  we  have  to  content  ourselves  for  an  hour  with  wan- 
dering about,  endeavouring  most  consistently  to  admire  those  of  the  gentler 
sex  who  present  themselves  in  the  quiet  streets.  Re-assured  at  last  by  find- 
ing that  the  wind  is  falling  and  "  Cook's  storm"  at  least  a  day  off  >et,  we 
launch  canoes  again  and  push  on  to  Lake  St.  Peter  through  the  somewhat 
bewildering  channels  that  lie  below  Sorel. 

Our  chart  is  one  of  the  fifty  cent  panoramas  sold  on  the  steamers,  and  it 
endeavours  to  improve  on  the  river  by  clearing  it  for  the  most  part  of  islands, 
and  leaving  out  any  points  that  interfere  with  general  symmetry  of  outlme. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  and  as  an  idealization  of  nature  this  chart  de- 
serves great  praise,  but  as  a  practical  record  of  bays  and  islands  it  is  too 
vague  and  large  in  conception.  -Here  certainly,  following  what  appears  as 
a  straight  shore  line  on  the  panorama,  we  find  ourselves  an  odd  mile  or  so 
in  a  bay  and  are  fain  to  go  back  the  way  we  came. 

When  the  lake  is  at  last  reached,  the  wind  has  died  away,  but  the 
whole  sky  is  covered  with  a  fine  mesh  of  thin  cloud  which  gives  the  Cook 
material  for  no  end  of  prophecies  on  the  morrow's  weather.  Lake  St.  Peter 
is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  nine,  broad  without  the  slightest  shelter  from  end 
to  end.  As  it  is  very  shallow  a  wind  gets  up  a  sea  at  once, and  canoeists  will 
therefore  most  readily  acknowledge,  that  to  set  out  straight  down  the  middle 
of  the  lake  towards  the  horizon  with  a  solid  paddle  of  five  or  six  hours  ahead 
and  with  the  land  at  an  hour's  distance  on  either  side  was  questionably  pru- 
dent. Very,  very  slowly  distance  passes  when  one  is  far  removed  from  every- 
thing by  which  to  measure  it  and  now  others  besides  the  Cabin  boy  keep 
looking  astern  "to  see  if  we  are  getting  further  away  from  the  end  behind." 
We  steer  for  a  tiny  shining  spot  which  is  the  only  point  visible  at  the  end  of 
the  lake.  The  opinion  at  first  held  is  that  this  is  the  glass  shining  in  a  light- 
house about  ten  miles  away.  After  the  ten  miles  are  covered  the  lighthouse 
theory  is  abandoned,  but  the  object  seems  as  distant  as  ever.  Another  hour 
of  steady  work  reveals  the  fact  that  we  have  been  making  towards  a  large 
church,  set  on  high  ground  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  that  its  tin  roof,  blaz- 
ing in  the  sun,  was  the  tiny  point  of  light  we  saw  so  many  miles  back.  Now 
the  lowland  of  Trois  Rivieres  rises  into  sight,  grows  rapidly  clearer,  and  soon 
the  long  weary  paddle  is  over.  At  Nicolet  we  encounter  an  hospitable  Irish- 
woman, who  supplies  us  with  bowl  after  bowl  of  cool  delicious  milk.  At  first 
she  regards  us  as  of  the  order  of  the  common  Canadian  tramp  and  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  must  be  some  stringent  reasons  compelling  us 
to  travel  by  canoe  when  the  steamer  plies  so  conveniently  between  points. 
The  winning  tones  of  the  Commissary,however,disabuse  her  of  this  belief  and 
merely  leave  her  mind  clouded  with  a  vague  disbelief  in  our  sanity.  This  i  s 
a  result  which  frequently  follows  from  the  Commissary's  explanations. 

We  camp  at  sundown  on  a  beautiful  stretch  of  sand  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  from  Trois  Rivieres  and  a  little  above  it.  And  now  in  truth  the 
Cook  is  happy,  and  utters  most  dismal  prognostications  for  the  morrow — 
gale  from  the  East — rain — and  everything  which  makes  the  existence  of  a 
canoeman  wretched.  No  more  attention  is  paid  to  him  than  if  he  were 
Cassandra  or  Noah.  The  Commissary  even  addresses  ironical  remarks  to 
the  unfortunate  official.  "  O  Cook,  hast  thou  then  like  Job's  friends  filled 
thy  belly  with  the  east  wind,  that  thou  thus  so  loudly  prophesiest  evil  things. 
For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  hast  thou  been  trying  to  produce  this  storm, 
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and  behold  during  that  time  have  we  not  made  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles.  And  now,  forsooth,  when  the  lakes  are  past  and  danger  over,  dost 
thou  threaten  to  stop  our  victorious  way.  Go  to  ! "  The  Cook  answered 
never  a  word,  but  sternly  raised  his  right  hand  and  pointed  towards  the 
storm  ring  round  the  moon. 

All  was  peaceful  enough  until  the  first  streaks  of  morning  appeared,  and 
then  came  the  wind  and  no  mistake,  right  up  the  river,  and  whitening 
its  whole  surface  with  its  violence.  It  was  hopeless  to  make  a  start  down, 
and  unsafe  to  cross,  as  the  current  and  wind  out  in  the  centre  of  the  river 
(here  a  mile  wide)  had  raised  a  very  nasty  sea,  so  the  voyageurs  had  to  enjoy 
their  enforced  doke  far  fiiente  as  best  they  might;  and  lay  snoozing  all  day  in 
the  drifting  sand.  The  tide  is  for  the  first  time  observable  at  Trois  Rivieres, 
and  rises  two  or  three  inches,  but  immediately  below  it  becomes  a  powerful 
factor  in  river  navigation.  ^ 

Towards  evening  the  wind  lulled  for  a  short  time  and  a  mile  was  made 
along  the  shore,  then  up  it  came  fresher  than  ever,  and  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  make  camp.  It  is  well  to  mention  that  making  camp  hitherto  j 
has  only  meant  spreading  the  tent  flat  on  the  ground  and  disposing  blankets  , 
between  its  folds — this  was  a  capital  arrangement  in  fair  weather,  but  five 
consecutive  nights  of  rain  now  made  us  adopt  a  different  plan.  About  2 
a.m.  the  rain  commenced  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  soaked  everything  that  was 
gifted  with  the  power  of  absorbing  water.  At  4  o'clock  all  were  glad  to  get 
up  and  wring  themselves  out.  It  was  evident  that  the  wind  had  not  abated 
and  that  no  distance  could  be  made  down  the  river,  and  a  hurried  consulta- 
tion resulted  in  canoes  being  loaded  and  a  start  being  made  back  to.Nicolet. 
Through  blinding  rain  and  heavy  sea  it  was  reached  just  in  time  to  wait  two 
hours  for  the  ferry  for  Trois  Rivieres. 

We  found  this  queer  old  place  en  fete,  celebrating  its  250th  anniversary  ; 
and  after  drying  wet  garments  and  arranging  the  same  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing the  best  effects,  we  set  out  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  It  is  astounding 
how  much  a  man's  appearance  may  be  bettered  by  a  trifling  alteration  in  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  The  Commissary  may  be  pardoned  for  cocking  his 
coquettishly,  but  we  cannot  forgive  him  for  producing  at  this  juncture  a  re- 
serve necktie  of  gorgeous  pattern  and  a  clean  handkerchief.  By  such  low 
artifice  he  at  once  gained  a  hold  on  the  susceptible  female  mind,  which  was 
most  annoying  to  those  who  were  without  these  means  of  attraction.  The 
Trifluvian  fair  ones  were  making  the  best  of  the  bad  weather  and  filling  the 
streets  with  bright  colours  and  pretty  faces.  This  alone  would^  perhaps, 
have  made  the  place  interesting  to  the  canoeists,  were  it  not  also  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  historically.  The  second  oldest  town  in  Canada,  it  has  remains 
of  fortifications  and  military  buildings  which  date  nearly  from  its  foundation. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  was  probably  the  first  built  in  Canada  and  is 
ornamented  with  exquisite  oak  carvings  of  great  beauty,  but  which  some 
Philistine,  in  his  endeavour  to  improve,  has  covered  with  white  paint  and 
tinsel.  To  Canadians  who  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  Dominion  con- 
tains no  ruins  or  no  antiquities  Trois  Rivieres  is  a  most  pleasing  surprise. 
The  voyageurs  were  treated  most  hospitably  by  Mr.  Joseph  Reynar,  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Forests — himself  an  ardent  canoeist  and  true  woodsman! 
— and  they  owe  many  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  Three  Rivers  to  his 
kindness. 

As  squalls  and  rainstorms  still  prevail,  and  there  seems  little  hope  of  mak- 
ing a  start  on  the  morrow,  the  quartette,  their  time  being  limited,  decide  to 
take  steamer  to  Quebec  (ninety  miles)  and  to  continue  the  journey  from 
there  in  canoes.  The  steamer  is  due  at  i  a.m.,  and  with  a  little  sleep  on 
chairs  and  benches  and  an  extempore  fight  with  a  Frenchman  the  evening 
passes  not  unpleasantly. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
The  General  Committee  of  the  Literary  Society  has  decided  that  after 
Friday,  the  23rd,  atendance  at  meetings  must  be  recorded  within  two 
weeks'  time.  Otherwise  credit  will  not  be  given. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  new  year  was  held  last  night.  The 
literary  programme  was  opened  by  readings  from  Messrs.  Graham  and 
Russell,  entitled  respectively,  "  Arnold  Winkelried,"  and  "Ticket  of 
Leave."  The  debate  which  followed  after  division  was  on  the  following 
resolution  :  That  the  ancient  orators  surpassed  those  of  modern  times. 

In  the  senior  division  Messrs.  Walker  and  Jno.  Crawford  conducted 
the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  A.  B.  Thompson  and  J.  Kyles  the  negative. 

The  affirmative  held  that  ancient  oratory,  appealing  as  it  did  to  the 
emotions,  was  of  more  persuasive  power  than  modern  oratory,  which 
was  directed  to  the  reason  chiefly,  arguing  in  this  connection  that  an 
audience  can  grasp  appeals  to  their  emotions  with  more  facility  than 
logical  deduction.  Again,  that  the  ancients  had  a  keener  relish  for 
oratorical  ability  than  prevails  in  modern  times,  and  so  gave  the  orators 
additional  impetus. 

The  negative  were  of  opinion  that  rhetorical  power  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  richness  of  illustration,  the  produce  of  mines  of  thought  worked 
in  later  ages,  which  characterizes  languages  of  to-day.  It  was  also  con- 
tended that  the  inclination  to  reverence  ancient  orators  and  the  way  in 


which  eulogies  of  them  gush  forth  from  the  pages  of  modern  literature 
estranged  minds  from  their  real  merits.  Another  and  forcible  argument 
advanced  by  the  negative  was  that  the  causes  which  prompted  modern 
orators  to  grand  rhetorical  efforts  were  vastly  more  widespread  in  their 
interest  than  were  those  ot  the  ancients. 

Mr.  Walker's  reply  was  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  noisy 
and  unceremonious  entrance  of  the  members  of  the  other  division.  The 
debate  was  won  by  the  negative. 

In  the  junior  division,  Mr.  J.  D.  Graham  presiding,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Ross  for  the  affirmative,  and 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Duncan  for  the  negative.  The  result  of  the 
debate  here  was  the  same. 

The  divisions  reforming,  the  discussion  of  the  motions,  notices  of 
which  had  been  given  at  the  previous  meeting,  was  begun. 

The  motion  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin  in  favor  of  Canadian  Independence, 
and  that  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunter  regarding  the  abolition  of  Speaker  and 
Reader  prizes  were  adjourned. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  on  Thursday  at 
5  p.m.  The  leader,  Mr.  H.  R.  Eraser,  gave  an  address  on  Romans  i. 
16 — "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ."  The  apostle  had  been 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  visiting  Rome.  The  opponents  of  the 
truth  insinuated  that  Paul  dared  not  bring  his  gospel  to  Rome,  where  it 
would  be  exposed,  and,  as  they  thought,  overthrown  by  the  best  scholars 
of  the  age.    In  reply  Paul  said,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel." 

One  source  from  which  he  derived  this  faith  in  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  the  change  which  it  had  wrought  in  his  own  life.  It  found 
him  a  bitter  persecutor,  and  murderer  of  a  small  company  who  sought 
to  worship  God  as  their  consciences  dictated  ;  it  gave  him  a  heart  full  of 
love  and  sympathy  for  all  men,  and  a  burning  desire  to  bless  them. 
After  Jesus  appeared  to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  a  new  power  had 
entered  his  life  and  completely  transformed  his  character. 

Paul  had  enjoyed  the  world's  best  privileges  and  advantages,  He 
was  of  high  birth  ;  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  rulers 
of  his  country  ;  he  had  reaped  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  education 
and  culture.  "  Yet,"  says  he,  "  I  count  all  these  things  to  the  loss  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord."  Paul  in 
finding  Christ  received  a  blessing  so  great  above  what  the  world  had 
afforded  him  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  telhng  to  all  his  joy— "  I 
must  needs  glory."  "  I  am  not  ashamed  " — I  am  proud  of  the  gospel. 
Paul's  pride  and  joy  in  the  gospel  is  only  an  instance  of  what  we  all 
may  experience  if  we  take  the  blessing  which  is  freely  offered. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Baldwin  said  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  human  heart.    It  alone  saves  and  satisfies  the  soul. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  explained  what  the  apostle  here  meant  by  the 
Gospel  by  a  few  quotations. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hamilton  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Paul  was  not 
ashmed  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel.    A  lesson  for  us. 

Mr.  J.  Drummond  said,  through  faith  Christ  gives  us  power  to  win 
success  in  His  cause. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McLeod  remarked  that  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  his  day,  much  less  should  we  be  ashamed  of  it  now,  seeing  its 
elevating  power  over  the  world  past  and  present. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Jones  said  that  our  Captain  is  superior  to  all  earthly  rulers; 
we  can  toUow  Him  in  all  things. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Owen  and  W.  M.  Walker  regretted  the  want  of  courage  of 
Christians  in  the  cause.    The  only  remedy  is  nearness  to  Christ  in  life. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  We 
were  pleased  to  see  some  new  faces,  and  hope  that  none  of  the  under- 
graduates will  fail  to  give  us  a  call.  Meeting  every  Thursday  afternoon, 
opened  at  5  p.m.,  closed  at  5.45  sharp. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr. 
J.  B.  McCallum,  B.A.,  the  ist  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  the  Crystallization  of  Calcite  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Wood, 
B.A,  The  crystalline  forms  in  which  this  mineral  occurs  were  specified 
and  explained,  and  several  models  and  specimens  illustrating  the  paper 
were  shown. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt  read  a  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Woodlouse 
{Oniscus),  in  which  the  Appendages  jeceived  special  attention.  The 
paper  was  accompanied  by  diagrams. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  constitute  the  Science  sub- 
committee for  the  Conversazione  :  Messrs.  Walmesley,  Kenrick,  Shutt, 
McKenzie,  Roche,  Wait,  Roseburgh  and  Giffin. 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  first  meeting  this  term  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society 
yvsLS  held  in  Lecture  Room  No.  8,  Professor  Galbraith  occupying  the 
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chair.  After  the  regular  routine  of  business  Mr.  S.  A.  Henderson  de- 
hvered  his  paper  on  the  solution  of  some  difificult  problems  in  Trigono- 
metrical series.  It  was  well  executed,  and  showed  careful  preparation. 
The  only  things  that  were  lacking  were  the  physical  experiments.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Thompson  gave  some  very  neat  and  lucid  explanations  of  the 
problems  that  were  handed  in  for  solution.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  recommended  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Conversazione  Committee 
viz.  : — Messrs.  A.  C.  McKay  (convener),  R.  R.  Cochrane,  W.  Sander- 
son, A.  Weir,  S.  K.  Martin,  L.  H.  Bowerman  and  A.  H.  Moore. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Easter  term  was  held  on  Monday,  Jan.  19th. 
The  chief  subject  treated  at  the  meeting  was  Shakespeare's  "  Richard 
III."  Essays  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Ferguson  on  "The  character  of 
Richard  III.,"  Mr.  F.  F.  McPherson  on  "  Shakespeare's  Historical 
Plays,"  and  Mr.  T.  Logieon  "A  comparison  between  Macbeth  and  Rich- 
ard III."  Readings  from  the  chief  scenes  of  the  play  were  given  by 
Messrs.  Rowan,  Dales,  Hardie,  Gibbard,  and  Hamilton.  A  French 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  26th,  at  4.15  p.m.  • 


RUGBY  FOOTBALL  CLUB  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  'Varsity  Rugby  Football  Club,  held  last 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  19th,  was  well  attended,  about  40  members  being 
present.  Mr.  R.  O.  McCullough  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absense  of 
the  President,  Mr.  R.  G.  Macdonald.  Mr.  Cronyn,  the  Sec.-Treas., 
read  the  annual  report,  which  was  adopted  without  discussion.  It  was, 
on  the  whole,  satifactory,  although  the  Club  has  had  a  rather  unsuccess- 
ful year.    The  balance  in  hand  was  $15. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  held.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  :  President,  H.  B.  Cronyn  ;  Sec.- 
Treas.,  J.  S.  McLean  ;  Committee— 4th  year :  W.  P.  Mustard,  C.  C. 
Owen.  R.  G.  Macdonald  ;  3rd  year  :  H.  B.  Bruce,  G.  A.  H.  Scott,  A. 
H.  O'Brien  ;  2nd  year  :  L.  Boyd,  C.  Marani,  E.  C.  Senkler.  Messrs. 
Cronyn,  Gordon,  Vickers,  and  Macdonnell  were  appointed  delegates  to 
the  Ontario  Union,  the  annual  meeting  of  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Rossin  House  on  Saturday  evening,  the  24th  inst.  All  members  of  the 
club  can  attend  this  meeting  if  they  so  desire.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed, 


THE  GLEE  CLUB. 
The  Glee  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Torrington,  is  making 
most  satisfactory  progress  with  Max  Bruch's  cantata  '•  Frithjof,"  which 
is  to  be  given  at  the  coming  conversazione.  The  membership  has  in- 
creased, and  the  practises  are  very  well  attended.  Quite  a  number  of 
graduates  have  joined  the  club  and  will  assist  at  the  concert,  which  pro 
mises  to  be  of  unusual  merit  this  year.  Next  week  we  shall  refer  to  this 
subject  again  and  at  greater  length.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
musical  programme. 


CONVERSAZIONE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  above  committee  met  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  with  a  very  full 
attendance  of  members.  It  was  decided,  after  discussion,  to  have  no 
refreshments  at  the  coming  conversazione.  The  conveners  of  the  dif- 
ferent sub-committees  reported,  and  the  following  appropriations  were 
made  : — Music,  $450.00  ;  Piinting,  $80.00  ;  Lighting  and  Seating  Hall, 
$68.co ;  Dressing  Rooms,  $23.00;  Decorations,  $i8.oc;  Invitations, 
$6.00.  To  meet  this  expenditure,  the  tickets  were  placed  at  four  for 
$2.00.  The  tickets,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
the  I  St.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  at  5  p.m. 

PERSONALS. 

E.  Wigle,  B.A.  '84,  has  joined  the  surpliced  choir  in  the  Windsor 
Anglican  Church.    "I  want  to  be  an  " 

Hugh  Davidson,  B.A.  '84,  has  joined  the  Benedicts. 

G.  H.  Cowan,  B.A.  '84,  is  now  teaching  at  Strathroy  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

W.  A.  Frost,  B.A.  '84,  came  out  first  in  Dogmatics,  at  the  Wycliffe 
Christmas  examinations,  beating  all  other  competitors  in  the  other  years. 
He  obtained  90  per  cent,  and  the  gentleman  who  stood  second  ob- 
tained 75  per  cent.    Theology  evidently  agrees  with  "Billy." 


The  Shepherd's  Resolution. 
Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die,  because  a  woman's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
Because  another's  rosy  are  ? 


Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

— George  Wither. 

The  entire  object  of  true  education  is  to  make  people  not  merely  do 
the  right  things  but  enjoy  the  right  things — not  merely  industrious,  but 
to  love  industry ;  not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowledge  ;  not 
merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity  ;  not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger  and 
thirst  after  justice.— ;/<7///i  Ruskin. 


Love's  Wane. 

What,  if  love  grow  weary  with  long  waiting. 
Pained  with  the  frequent  lapsing  of  long  years 
Unsatisfied  of  love,  that  knows  but  tears. 

And  winter  passion,  but  no  spring-time's  mating; 

Till  sick  at  heart  at  each  long  hope's  abating. 
Seeking  it  find  some  soul  not  so  remote. 
To  cling  and  twine  soft  arms  about  whose  throat 

Is  joy  enough  to  drown  a  whole  world's  prating  : — 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent have  gone  to  the  Montreal  Carnival  nowr  in  progress.  The 
Montreal  Daily  Star  ha.s  brought  out  a  magnificent  Carnival  num- 
ber, eclipsing  in  artistic  merit  and  absorbing  interest  every  illus- 
trated paper  heretofore  issued  in  this  country.  It  has  illustrations 
of  the  attack  on  the  ice-palace  and  defence  by  the  Garrison  in 
all  its  magnificent  pomp  and  brilliancy  ;  the  tobogganning-fete  in 
its  true  natural  beauty ;  the  Ice-Condora  after  the  Egyptian 
models,  inaugurated  with  electric  and  pyrotechnic  illuminations  ; 
the  mammoth  ice-lion  (British) ;  the  great  sleigh  drive,  embracing 
thousands  of  superb  equipages,  and  probably  the  grandest  thing 
of  th«  kind  of  modern  times  ;  the  fancy  dress  entertainments,  true 
to  nature  ;  and  a  magnificent  inset-plate  of  the  ice-palace  in  tints 
— a  fine  picture  for  framing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  furore  over  the  last  year's  Carnival  number  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  the  issue  running  up  near  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
This  year's  number  is  far  ahead  of  last.  The  artists  are  Bengough, 
Julian,  Harris  and  Haberer.  The  writers,  George  Murray,  John 
Reade,  Dr.  Beers,  "Adirondack  "  Murray,  and  W.  H.  Turner, 
Grip  sends  a  double  page  which  is  one  of  the  most  side  spliting 
cartoons  ever  published  in  this  country.    Fifteen  cents  in  stamps 


Shall  we  condemn,  who  know  not  of  the  sorrow 

Endured  beyond  endurance,  and  the  pain 
Of  love  unsatisfied,  or  shall  we  borrow 

That  which  hereafter  we  may  count  as  gain  ? 
Loves  flame  burns  bright  to-day,  and  dies  to-morrow  ; 

And  love,  unfed  with  love,  is  but  love's  wane. 

— J.  Almon  Ritchie,  in  the  Current. 


By  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

The  king  of  rivers  has  a  dolorous  shore, 

A  dreadful  dominion  of  cypress  trees, 
A  grey  bird  rising  forevermore. 

And  drifting  away  to  ward,  the  Mexican  seas — 
A  lone  bird  seeking  for  some  lost  mate. 
So  dolorous,  lorn  and  desolate. 

The  shores  are  gray  as  the  sands  are  gray  ; 

And  grey  are  the  trees  in  their  cloaks  of  moss  : — 
That  grey  bird  rising  and  drifting  away 

Slow  dragging  its  weary  long  legs  across — 
So  weary,  just  over  the  gray  wood's  brink  : 
It  wearies  one,  body  and  soul,  to  think. 

These  vast  gray  levels  of  cypress  wood. 

The  gray  soldiers'  grave  ;  and  so,  God's  will — 

These  cypress  trees'  roots  are  still  running  blood  ; 
The  smoke  of  battle  in  their  mosses  still — ■ 

That  grey  bird  wearily  drifting  away 

Was  startled  some  long- si  nee  battle  day. 

— Joaquin  Miller,  in  the  Current. 
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sent  to  the  publishers,  Graham  &  Co.,  Montreal,  will  secure  a  copy 
of  what  is  the  greatest  illustrated  paper  ever  issued  in  this 
country. 

The  first  number  of  Volume  III.  of  "  Literary  Life,''  for  February, 
issued  January  15th,  contains  in  its  new  department  "  The  Read- 
ing Room,"  among  a  "  host  of  good  things,"  a  full  page  portrait  of 
Hiram  Powers,  the  famous  American  sculptor,  with  a  full  page 
autograph  poem  inscribed  to  him  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  when 
President  of  the  United  States.  "  A  Texas  Excursion  ;  or.  The 
Great  Southwest,"  by  F.  A,  Conant  and  W.  S.  Abbot,  containing 
twelve  beautiful  illustrations.  "George  and  the  Stranger,"  by 
Jane  Grey  Swisshelm.  "  The  Analyst's  Mistake,"  a  poem  ;  by 
Carlotta  Perry.  "  The  Human  Face,"  a  poem  ;  by  Ella  Wheeler. 
"Wit  and  Humor,"  by  Robt.  J.  Buidette.  The  subscription  price 
oi Literary  Life"  has  lately  been  reduced  to  $1.00  per  year. — 
Elder  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  a  frequent  and  able  contributor  to  The  'Var- 
sity in  past  years  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Huron,"  has  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  place  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  "  Canadian  Folk- 
Song,"  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  that  magazine,  is  a 
musical  piece  of  verse.    We  reproduce  it  with  pleasure  : 

A  CANADIAN  FOLK-SON''  . 

The  doors  are  shut,  the  windows  fast, 
Outside  the  gust  is  driving  past, 
Outside  the  shivering  ivy  clings, 
While  on  the  hob  the  kettle  sings. 
"  Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea," 
Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

The  streams  are  hushed  up  where  they  flowed, 
The  ponds  are  frozen  along  the  road. 
The  cattle  are  housed  in  shed  and  byre, 
While  singeth  the  kettle  on  the  fire. 
"  Margery,  Margeiy,  make  the  tea," 
Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

The  fisherman  on  the  bay  in  his  boat 
Shivers  and  buttons  up  his  coat ; 
The  traveller  stops  at  the  tavern  door, 
And  the  kettle  answers  the  chimney's  roar. 
"  Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea," 
Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 

The  firelight  dances  upon  the  wall  ; 

Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  outer  hall ; 

A  kiss  and  a  welcome  that  fill  the  room. 

And  the  kettle  sings  in  the  glimmer  and  gloom. 

"  Margery,  Margery,  make  the  tea," 

Singeth  the  kettle  merrily. 


f)e  Xobi^  Kobilifeu^- 


An  excellent  journal,  The  'Varsity,  comes  to  us  from  Toronto. — 
St.  Louis  Palette  Scrapinz/s. 


The  'Varsity  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing  exchanges. — Virginia 
Univer,ity  Magazine. 


The  Christmas  number  of  The  'Varsity  contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter,  and  the  management  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
enterprise  shown. — Toronto  Week. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  'Varsity  is  at  hand.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  holiday  number  of  any  university  organ  of  any  univer- 
sity whatsoever  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  enterprise  shown  by  its 
editors  is  truly  commendable. — Dalhousie  College.  Shake,  good  for 
you  Dalhousie  ! 


The  'Varsity,  published  at  Toronto,  Canada,  is  a  wide  awake  Univer- 
sity magazine.  We  like  it ;  it  is  intellectually  strong.. — Callioj)ean 
Clarion,  Emor  y,  Va.,  U.  S. 


The  'Varsity  of  University  College  is  out  this  week  with  a  special 
holiday  number.  In  size,  literary  matter,  and  appearance  the  issue 
is  an  unrivalled  effort  in  the  line  of  college  journalism.  The  'Varsity 
during  the  present  year  has  given  evidence  of  being  under  able  man- 
agement and  their  current  number  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
them. — Toronto  Olobe. 


The  Christmas  'Varsity  is  an  ambitious  affair,  and  by  its  list  of 
contributors  it  is  apparent  that  any  prejudice  against  it  being  the  voice 
of  the  university  has  disappeared,  for  there  are  articles  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
J.  George  Hodgins,  Wm.  Houston,  D.  R.  Keys  and  a  host  of  under- 
graduates and  other  university  men. — Toronto  World. 


We  have  on  our  table  three  numbers  of  The  'Varsity,  viz  :  those  of 
the  15th,  22nd,  and  29th  of'November.  The  'Varsit  well  fulfils  its  aim  as 
a  College  paper  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Literary,  Lingual  and  Scien- 
tific Societies  are  not  uninteresting  even  to  those  who  are  not  connec- 
ted with  University  College. — King's  College  Record. 


We  received  the  Christmas  number  of  The  'Varsity  too  late  for 
notice  last  week.  Its  handsome  cover  is  only  in  just  keeping  with  the 
abundant  and  excellent  matter  within.  A  very  thoughtful  and  dis- 
criminating essay  on  Joaquin  Miller,  by  the  editor,  seemed  to  us 
worthy  of  great  praise.  Dr.  Mulvany's  most  musical  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Heber's  flymn  to  the  Trinity,  and  Dr.  Wilson's  "  Our  Ideal," 
are  so  beautiful  that  we  cannot  resist  transferring  them  to  our  col- 
umns, knowing  that  our  readers  will  be  as  delighted  with  them  as  we 
are. — The  Educational  Weekly,  Toronto. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   PROF.    A.   !£.    WELSH,  iYl.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  I3.50. 
Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  textbook.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  anJ  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  IV.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  Pro/,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.'" 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WBLLI^MSON  &  CO>  Bookseilers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


BLAKE,  KEEB,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,  Walter  Caasels,  Q.C,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
E.  Maclean. 


MOSS,  FALCONBBIDGE  &  BARWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLBB- 
WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  -west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
.  NEY  &  LANGTON,  BarristerB,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C,  John  Downey,  C  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


MULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHEB,  Barristers,  SoHcitors  in  Chancery,  Pros- 
tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.    Oflace— South-west  corner  of  Kimg 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 


ProfcsBtonal  Cartta. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.   Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  P.  W.  Haroourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 


KINGSPORD,  R.  E.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary,  &c.  Office— Treehold  Buildings, 
corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 


S.  CAESAR,  Dontal  Surgeon.  Office— 34  Grosvenor  Sfcreet,  Toronto.  la^Tele. 
Jr»   phone  communication. 


DR.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to - 
and  6.30  to  8  p.m. 


COYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
tbfa  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne. 
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LEATEyour  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  January  the  25th,  1884 
"  THE  UNIVEESITY  QUESTION." 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Tlie  I-ieading  Bartoer  ot  Yonge  Street. 

4B9  YONGE  STREET,       -       -        OPPOSITE  THE  RHE  HALL. 

THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

GlaUB  HOTE^L,  416  YOIff&£l  ST. 

V.  BEJRO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiadio-293  YONaE  St. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manufactarers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  TORONTO. 


ELLIS  8z:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  (S^  41  Melinda.streety     -  Toronto. 


Rtehmond  Str^ht  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

jore  mei^  from'  a-  re&^^/md^  cc^sfk/  ;;godaca?^ 
)ci^aretiei  Beware  OF  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Mai'ked  in  .Plain  Figures. 

—OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Ovmlioes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 


J.  BRUC 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


Caterer  and  Confsciioiier.    Tlie  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory, 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  QKOCERIES,  WiNES  AI^D  aiQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

244  Yonge  Street. 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

%^  Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases 

rTjThunter, 

101  tAng  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TORONTO, 


WOOD  ENGEAVEPvS, 

LITHOGBAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


C5r 


IlJuminated  Addresses, 
WeddingiStationery, 

Ball  Programmti. 
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:R.CWSEXjI_,  HZTJOrCBEISOliT, 

Importers  of  Books  and.  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &c, 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Free  Of  Charge  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 

wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY  AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 


S25. 


i  Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Go  d  . 
J        Diamond  size  of  cut    King  made  to  fit. 

$25.1    CHAS;.  STARK, 

<  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

I      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Ketail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watohes,  Gold  and  SUver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Semd  address  for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  8U0  tllustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 


S.  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofilice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I-  cr.  oooiPEi^, 

_^        SPECIAL  MAKES. 

AH  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 


SHIRTS  UNDERWEAE,  COLLARS  AND  CUPFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSI>, 


Special  College  Discounts. 


109  Yonge  Street^  Toronfoi 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $1.00  PER]  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vanuevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENiS  SaVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75J^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Reliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 
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(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE. 


He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,^English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro- 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 
FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 


Frl>t«d  by  Hllib  &  Moorb,  38  &  41  Melinda  St.  Toronto,  and  Publi»lied  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  the  'VABsiTr  PaBDiBHiNO  Co.   Secretary,  Gobdoh  HtnmiB, 
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IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS 

Sliirt.-^  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,    COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST^IN_THE  LAND 

THE  ARO.de 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

ITonge  St.,  Op».  Tempierar) 

14  PyOl  ^  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  i  npveBients. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temptiance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTBR   AND  DF.ALKll  IN 

Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students"  Lamps,  &c. 

90  YQisraii:  s trtiiet. 

Gro  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Call  Telephone  No.  3091. 
FISHER'S    EXPRESS  JLINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  liailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnnicatiou  with  all  parts  of  city 


CHEISTY'S,  CAEEING- 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fan  Styles. 


WMOHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

55  KING  STEEET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
*^R,epairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON   308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


JOHJN    MACDONALE)  &  CO.' 

IMPORTERS, 

21,  23.  25>  27  From:  Street  TODnMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  WelHngton  St.     I  URUIN  I  U, 
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SHAVING  PARLOB, 

329  YONGE  STREET,  OPP-  EDWARD  STREET, 

Late  foreman  Rossin  House  barber  shop. 

Special  Attention  to  Students 

Three  First-Class  Barbers  Employed. 


THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 


695  YONGE  STREET. 


All  kinds  Gf  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,  -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORK 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Choice  Wines^  laiquors  ^  Cigax^s. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOEONTO. 
HENRY  AHETT  LAYTOt^.       -----  Proprietor. 
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GEO.  HAEOOURT  &  SON, 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 
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At  John.s  Hopkin.s  there  are  275  students.  Of  these,  125  are 
known  as  "  graduate  students,"  viz :  those  who  have  completed 
their  regular  college  cour.se  elsewhere,  and  are  devoting  several 
years  to  studying  for  higher  degrees.  The  re.sult  of  this,  as  a 
writer  in  the  Eveninr/  Post  remai-ks,  is  to  produce  an  atmosphere 
of  mingled  geniality  and  hard  work  that  is  very  attractive.  The 
favorite  studies  are  the  difterent  branches  of  the  sciences,  phil- 
ology, history,  political  and  economic  science. 


In  a  recent  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  Univer- 
,sity  Education  of  Women,  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  told  women  that 
intei-pretation  rather  than  composition  .should  be  their  aim,  as 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  creative  art  has  ever  yet 
emanated  from  "  lady  composers."  One  often  hears  statements 
and  advice  quite  as  absurd  in  relation  to  the  ordinary  university 
work  of  women  who  desire  something  higher  than  a  common 
school  education,  and  more  solid  than  the  course  in  a  ladies' 
college. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
French  and  German  should  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for 
Greek  at  the  entrance  examination,  was  voted  down.  We  have 
gone  far  ahead  even  of  this  resolution  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, for  by  a  recent  statute  of  the  Senate,  French  and  German 
have  been  made  an  equivalent  for  Greek  all  the  way  through  the 
course,  a.s  well  as  at  the  entrance  examination.  This  arrangement 
seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  sensible  one  2>er  se,  and  as 
being  in  accord  with  the  general  tendency  of  university  progress. 


American  campaign  humour  displays  itself  in  a  singular  ten- 
dency to  coin  names  and  phases  which  have  no  apparent  etymo- 
logical connection  with  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 
In  the  great  campaign  of  1876  there  appears  the  terms  "bulldoze" 
and  "roorbuck"  ;  in  that  which  closed  a  few  weeks  ago  the  term 
"mugwump"  was  the  ordinary  de.sig-nation  of  the  Independent 
Republicans  who  refused  to  .support  Blaine.  To  American  elec- 
tion humour  we  owe  such  veteran  words  as  "  platform"  and 


"plank,"  "bolt"  and  "scratch,"  ".slate"  and  "ticket."  The 
"  mugwump"  in  the  Blaine-Cleveland  contest  was  a  Republican 
who  bolted  the  party  nomination,  scratched  the  party  ticket, 
and  broke  the  party  slate. 


A  "  Modern  French  Method  "  has  been  published  by  Appleton, 
the  author  of  which,  M.  Guillard,  adopts  the  physiological  method 
of  teaching  pronunciation.  This  plan  is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
as  the  best  teachers  of  English  now  make  use  of  it  in  imparting 
to  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  correct  pronunciation.  Defects  of 
utterance,  such  as  the  lisp,  may  be  effectually  cured  in  this  way 
in  the  case  of  children,  and  even  of  adults,  who  cannot  learn  by 
mere  imitation.  The  essence  of  the  system  consists  in  directing 
the  pupil  how  to  place  the  vocal  organs  while  emitting  the  sound 
required  of  him,  and  this  can  now  be  so  effectively  done  that 
children  whose  dumbness  is  due  to  deafness  and  not  to  physio- 
logical defects  can  be  taught  to  speak  fluently  and  correctly. 


Prof.  David  S.  Jordan  has  been  appointed  t6  the  Presidency 
of  the  Indiana  State  University,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lemuel 
Moss,  whose  indiscretions  rendered  his  removal  necessary.  Prof. 
Jordan  occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  institution 
over  which  he  has  been  called  to  preside.  Though  but  3:3  years 
of  age  he  has  won  for  himself  a  name  as  an  an  authority  in 
zoology,  botany,  and  geology.  His  .special  researches  have,  how- 
ever, been  in  the  department  of  icthyology.  Prof.  Jordan  is 
the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  his  "  Fishes  of  the  United  States."  Though  a  specialist 
in  the  natural  sciences.  Prof.  Jordan  possesses  a  wide  literary  cul- 
ture, bein^  familiar  with  many  modern  languages,  including 
Chinese. 


In  the  Washington  University  a  novel  but  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  .successful  method,  is  pursued  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  literature.  The  professor  rarely  delivers  a  set 
lecture  on  the  subject,  but  occupies  a  position  .similar  to  that  of 
the  "  Autocrat  "  or  "  Professor  "  in  Holmes'  charming  "  Breakfast 
Table  "  series.  Easy  discussions  are  carried  on  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  members  of  the  cla.ss  and  among  the  members 
themselves,  the  profes.sor  simply  retaining  the  right  of  exercisino- 
the  functions  of  leader  and  critic.  In  studying  an  author  or  a 
period,  the  professor  assigns  to  each  student  some  .special  feature 
of  the  subject,  upon  which  he  is  required  to  prepare  a  .short 
essay.  A  number  of  these  essays  are  read  the  next  day  in  the 
class,  and  then  the  profes,sor  calls  on  any  member  to  criticise  the 
writer's  statements.  He  himself, following  the  method  of  Socrates, 
.seeks  rather  to  educate  than  to  instruct  his  students.  The  system 
is  reported  to  arou,se  great  enthusiasm  in  the  students,  and  to  pro- 
duce such  a  development  and  cultivation  of  literary  taste  as  are 
not  attained  by  the  usual  methods. 


The  lengths  to  which  political  prejudice  and  partizan  feeling 
are  carried  in  the  present  day  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
President  of  Kansas  L^niversity.  Some  of  the  politicians  of  that 
state  are  attacking  President  Canfield,  alleging  that  he  is  teach- 
ing Free  Trade.  Eftbrts  are  being  made  to  force  the  Legislature 
to  withold  its  appropriations  until  he  is  removed.  "On  the  other 
hand  it  is  declared,"  says  the  New  York  Independent,  "  that  his 
instructions  are  at  all  times  free  from  partizan  bias,  that  he  is 
a  man  of  broad  views,  thorough  scholarship,  and  extensive  infor- 
mation, and  that  his  utterances  on  political  economy  are  in  ac- 
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cord  with  the  teachings  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the  age."  This  is  probably 
the  correct  statement  of  the  case.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
attack  is  made  by  "  politicians,"  not  "  statesmen."  Any  devi- 
ation from  party  times  and  party  traditions  is  always  visited 
with  a  heavy  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  some  men 
in  the  Kansas  Legislature  who  have  a  soul  above  party,  and  who 
will  teach  the  "politicians  of"  that  State  a  lesson  in  liberality. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  notice  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns 
the  progress  made  by  other  Canadian  Universities.  The  one  that 
is  making  just  now  the  most  rapid  strides  is  Dalhousie  College, 
Halifax.  Mr.  George  Munro,  the  well-known  New  York  pub- 
lisher, is  a  Nova  Scotian,  and  he  has  wisely  resolved  to  erect  a 
monument  to  himself  in  his  lifetime  by  adding  largely  to  the  en- 
dowment of  Dalhousie,  and  enabling  her  to  increase  her  staff  and 
otherwise  enlarge  her  sphere  of  usefulness.  Within  the  past  few 
years  three  well-known  graduates  of  London  University — all 
Canadian  Gilchrist  scholars — -have  been  engaged  as  professors — 
Messrs.  McGregor,  Schurman,  and  Alexander.  These  are  all  com- 
paratively young  men,  but  in  all  probability  this  will  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  institution  rather  than  otherwise.  With  the 
departments  of  Physical  Science,  Mental  Science,  and  English  so 
well  provided  for,  good  work  in  each  for  a  long  time  may  fairly 
be  expected.  Another  recent  improvement  in  Dalhousie  is  the 
institution  of  a  Law  School  in  connection  with  the  University, 
the  lectures  in  which  are  delivered  by  members  of  the  Halifax 
Bar  for  a  very  moderate  remuneration.  It  was  Harvard  Law 
School,  more  than  any  other  faculty,  which  made  that  University 
famous  in  its  earlier  history,  and  gave  her  the  proud  position  she 
holds  to-day  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  if  Dalhousie  should  happen  to  find  in  her  Law  School  another 
Story,  a  similar  result  would  follow.  If  a  Law  School  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  in  connection  with  Dalhousie  University 
in  a  compatatively  small  city  like  Halifax,  one  is  tempted  to  in- 
quire whether  a  similar  institution  could  not  be  made  an  adjunct 
of  our  own  University  in  this  great  city  of  lawyers,  law  students, 
and  law  courts.  The  example  set  by  our  Bluenose  friends  is  a 
good  one  to  follow. 


M.A.,  LL.D. 

University  degrees  are  assumed,  both  by  those  who  possess  them  and 
by  the  world  at  large,  to  have  some  meaning  and  some  value.  If  they 
have  none,  or  less  than  they  seem  to  guarantee,  the  fault  lies  entirely 
with  those  in  whose  power  the  bestowal  of  them  lies.  And  that  that 
power  has  been  too  often  wielded  in  ignorance,  or  injustice,  the  history 
of  universities  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  plainly  shows. 
For  if  academic  honors  are  granted  without  due  regard  to,  and  consid- 
eration of,  their  object  and  their  significance,  they  are  certain  to  be  at 
the  same  time  misleading  and  false.  The  granting  of  such  honors  is  a 
question  in  itself  difficult,  indeed,  of  saUsfactory  solution  ;  it  is  more 
difficult,  and  more  dangerous  as  well,  when  its  solution  is  sought  from 
data  and  principles  that  have  no  legitimate  place  in  its  consideration. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  day  to  enlarge  upon  the  circumstances 
and  objects  of  the  foundation  of  universities  in  Europe  :  upon  their 
original  purity,  and  the  deserved  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  them 
by  the  public  :  or  the  changes  that  have  so  grown  upon  them,  taking 
different  directions  in  different  countries,  that  the  character  of  the  origi- 
nal is  scarcely  recognized  in  the  institutions  flourishing  in  modern  times 
under  the  same  name.  It  would  be  abh,urd,  too,  to  close  one's  eyes  to 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  systems  of  modern  universities, 
in  all  of  their  most  important  elements.  But  one  cannot  but  see  that 
there  are,  at  present,  in  many  universities  of  the  highest  standing,  features 
whose  continuance  shows  disregard  of  what  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  uni- 
versity as  an  educational  institution.  Among  these  is  the  retention  of 
degrees  such  as  above  alluded  to,  which  mean  little  or  nothing  to  those 
who  possess  them,  and  deceive  others.  That  such  degrees  have  been 
retained,  and  still  exist,  the  very  complaints  of  educationists,  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States  go  to  show.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
altogether  without  grounds  for  similar  complaints  in  Canada. 

We  have  in  our  own  University  certain  degrees  which  we  call  Higher 
Degrees.  How  many  who  obtain  these  consider  upon  what  grounds 
they  are  deserving  of  that  name,  or  what  value  they  have  in  themselves  ? 
And  who  of  our  Masters  of  Arts  or  Doctors  of  Law  can  tell  us  what 
distincdon  his  degree  affords,  which  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Law  ought 
not  to  enjoy  ?    A  satisfactory  answer  would  not  be  easy.    The  very  term 


"higher  degree"  is  a  misnomer  in  our  system,  and  a  misleading  one,  and 
the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 

That  reason,  we  take  it,  is  to  be  found  in  a  persistent  adherence  to  the 
vicious  system  of  written  examinations.  The  use  of  such  examinations  is 
doubdess  to  a  certain  extent  necessary;  but  the  wisest  policy  aims  at 
their  curtailment,  not  their  multiplicadon.  And  the  higher  we  get  in  the 
development  of  education,  the  more  irrational  does  such  multiplication 
become.  The  granting  of  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  such  a  system  seems  to  us 
absurd;  certainly  the  redudio  ad  absurdutn  of  the  system  is  seen  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  When  we  consider  that  the  degree  ot 
M.A.  can  be  obtained  by  the  writing  of  an  indifferent  thesis  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  determination  of  so  many  of  our 
graduates  to  remain  satisfied  with  their  standing  as  Bachelors,  which  shows 
at  any  rate  the  result  of  three  or  four  years'  work,  more  or  less  thorough. 
The  systems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  more  rational.  They  accept 
the  fee  and  dispense  with  the  thesis. 

It  was  doubtless  the  recognition  ot  the  comparative  worthlessness  of 
our  degree  of  M.A.,  that  led  to  the  advocacy  last  year,  in  our  Senate, 
of  a  new  degree  of  Ph.D.,  to  represent  post-graduate  work  actually  done. 
This  we  hope  still  to  see  carried  out.  The  establishment  of  such  a  de- 
gree would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect.  While  affording  a  genuine 
mcentive  to  work,  it  would  place  within  reach  of  the  graduate  an  honor 
deserving  to  be  called  such.  That  our  M.A.,  as  at  present  constituted, 
does  this,  few  will,  we  imagine,  seriously  maintain.  All  university  men 
will,  we  believe,  sympathize  with  any  endeavor  to  establish  a  higher  de- 
gree which  will  have  an  actual  value  and  meaning  of  its  own. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  refer  to  another  aspect  of  this  question,  and  to 
ask  whether  it  is  sufficiently  considered  that  the  injury  arising  from  a 
wrong  system  of  academic  honors  is  not  confined  to  university  men 
themselves,  but  that  the  public,  who  must  accept  such  titles  as  having 
some  significance,  are  apt  to  be  misled,  and  that  seriously.  The  re- 
mark of  Archbishop  Whately  on  this  point  is  as  appropriate  to-day 
as  it  was  when  made  in  1852.  "If,"  he  says,  "any  Oxford 
man  were  asked  whether  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  those  in  law 
and  divinity,  do  not  convey,  at  least  to  somt  of  our  countrymen, 
some  notion  of  merit  or  proficiency  more  or  less  of  some  kind, 
and  whether,  therefore,  a  university  so  conferring  these  degiees  as 
to  create  or  keep  up  a  false  impression,  is  not  guilty  of  a  kind  of  fraud 
on  the  public,  I  do  not  know  what  he  could  answer."  May  we  not  be 
to  some,  extent  participating  in  such  a  fraud  on  the  public,  in  flaunting 
before  them  titles  whose  pretensions  are  indeed  far  from  genuine  ? 

That  our  Senate  has  awakened  to  a  recognition  of  the  false  and 
anomalous  position  of  our  LL.D.  degree  is  shown  by  the  introduction 
of  a  statute,  in  accordance  wtth  the  power  given  by  the  Local  Legisla- 
ture last  year,  making  the  degree  henceforth  a  purely  honorary  one. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  So  long  as  this,  our  highest  degree.  was  granted 
upon  a  written  examination,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  could  not 
be  expected  either  that  those  who  obtained  it  should  be  the  most 
fitted  to  wear  it  with  dignity,  or  that  those  whom  their  University 
would  most  desire  to  honor  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  work 
necessary  to  obtain  it.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  honor 
those,  and  those  only,  who  are  worthy  of  it.  To  this,  there  is  only 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  care,  discretion,  and  strict  impar- 
tiality. That  these  will  be  invariably  shown  is  the  genuine  and  sincere 
wish  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  graduates  ;  that  it  will  be  so,  they  also 
confidently  expect.  They  are  glad  to  see  one  of  our  "  higher  degrees" 
placed  at  last  on  a  rational  basis,  and  they  look  forward  to  its  con- 
sistent bestowal  in  such  a  way  that  a  real  honor  will  be  done,  in 
all  cases,  not  only  to  those  who  may  be  its  recipients,  but  also  to  the 
University  by  which  it  is  conferred. 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  OF  GIZEH. 

Egypt  is  a  wonderful  country.  In  the  early  history  and  civilization 
of  the  Adamic  races,  it  has  played  an  important  part.  It  is  a  very  para- 
dise of  monumental  lore  in  which  antiquarians  delight  to  roam.  Its 
early  and  magnificent  civilization  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
history  and  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  science  of  infer- 
ence and  interpretation  of  the  ruins  and  remains  of  Egypt,  lend  a  gen- 
erous testimony  to  Holy  Writ. 

The  doctrine  of  Evolution,  as  taught  by  many,  finds  a  bold  and  well- 
qualified  antagonist  in  Egypt.  For  this  doctrine  wishes  to  prove  that 
man  is  a  development,  that  he  has  come  to  what  he  now  is  slowly  up 
through  the  centuries.  Egypt,  however,  says  to  the  contrary.  Outside 
of  Bible  history,  where  do  we  see  and  find  man  the  furthest  from  the 
present  ?  We  answer,  in  Eeypt.  Again,  at  that  remote  period,  what 
does  he  look  like  ? — we  are  obliged  to  answer  that  he  looks  very  much 
ourselves — that  is,  if  we  judge  him  by  what  he  could  do,  as  we  judge 
like  ourselves.  The  civilization  he  created  and  maintained  for  centuries 
was  no  mean  affair — as  the  gigantic  and  numerous  ruins  broadcast 
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through  the  land  go  to  show.  At  that  remote  point  evolution  wants 
man  to  he  a  pigmy,  but  facts  reveal  him  rather  as  a  giant.  Egypt  now 
might  be  cited  in  proof  of  evolution,  but  Egypt  then,  most  certainly 
cannot. 

The  Egyptians  very  wisely  wrote  their  history  in  a  solid  and  enduring 
form,  in  numerous  tombs,  temples,  and  pyramids.  What  a  remark- 
able structure  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh  is.  It  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  science- — astronomical,  geometrical,  geographical,  prophetical,  and  his- 
torical. The  coincidences  in  these  departments  of  science  are  too 
many  to  be  accounted  accidental,  as  Prof  Proctor  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. The  evidences  of  design  and  forethought  stand  out  in  every  fea- 
ture of  this  vast  structure. 

Think  of  a  few  facts,  ist.  Its  location  is  the  centre  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  whole  earth — hence  the  best  zero  point  on  earth  for  meridi- 
anal  and  latitudinal  calculations.  2nd.  Its  form  and  size  symbolizing 
the  earth  in  weight  and  motion.  3rd.  Its  shape  or  inclination  from 
base  to  apex  the  same  as  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  To  express  this 
the  building  slopes  in  ten  feet  for  every  nine  in  height.  Being  in  this 
spot  and  being  so  constructed,  the  sun  can  and  does  shine  upon  the 
whole  of  this  building  twice  a  year  without  a  shadow.  4th.  Its  orienta- 
tion is  the  most  perfect  of  any  building  on  earth.  Perfect  orientation 
men  in  past  ages  and  countries  have  tried  to  express  in  temples, 
churches,  monuments,  and  observatories,  yet  none  have  succeeded  so 
well  as  the  pyramid  builders. 

The  famous  Uranibourg  Observatory,  built  by  aid  of  the  European 
governments  under  the  skillful  supervision  of  the  learned  Tycho  Brahe, 
was  found  to  be  five  minutes  of  a  degree  askew  in  its  orientation  when 
finished. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago  determined  to 
have  a  point  of  perfect  orientation  ;  for  this  purpose  they  fixed  upon 
Mount  Agamenticus,  in  the  State  of  Maine.  They,  at  a  great  cost,  and 
much  time  and  labor,  finished  their  work,  and  found  after  all  that  they 
were  in  error  the  four  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  although  they  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  by  three  distinct  processes,  namely,  difference  of 
zenith  distance,  absolute  zenith  distance,  and  by  transit  in  prime  vertical. 

Might  we  not  very  reasonably  ask  Prof.  Proctor  how  it  came  that  hese 
ancient  architects,  so  early  in  the  world's  history  and  progress,  did  build 
so  skilfully  ?  How  were  they  able  four  thousand  years  ago  to  find  the 
poles  and  determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  so  precisely  ?  Though 
the  Pyramid  is  a  little  askew  of  the  centre  the  builder  knew  where  the 
centre  was,  else  why  lay  bare  and  make  smooth  the  lime-stone  table  rock 
on  which  they  built  close  to  its  northern  edge  ?  Why  press  so  closely 
to  the  brink  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side,  when  there  was  plenty  of  room 
on  the  south  side  ?  Of  course,  if  they  had  gone  any  further  north  they 
would  have  been  in  the  desert  sands,  and  without  foundation.  They 
did,  however,  build  a  wall  in  the  sands  on  the  north  side  to  prevent  the 
edge  of  the  rock  and  foundation  of  the  Pyramid  from  yielding. 

These  builders  knew  the  Pole  Star  and  pole  point  and  pressed  as 
close  to  the  point  as  they  durst.  They  could  build,  however,  as  accu- 
rately as  if  under  the  very  pole  point,  for  when  the  Pole  Star  was  cross- 
ing, or  on  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  and  the  Pleiades  near  the 
Equator,  crossing  above  the  pole,  then  a  plumb  line  dropped  from 
above  would  pass  equally  through  both  the  pole  points  and  the  Pole 
Star  as  accurately  as  if  the  Pole  Star  were  precisely  in  the  pole  points 
of  the  sky. 

5th.  How  came  these  builders  to  know  the  exact  curvature  of  the 
earth,  a  tact  which  we  have  only  determined  a  few  years  ago  ?  The 
beveled  face  of  the  rock  shows  us  they  knew  :  the  curvature  of  said  level 
being  a  fraction  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile.  Like  a  good  fitting  saddle 
on  a  horse,  so  did  they  fit  this  vast  building  on  the  earth.  Prof  Proctor 
thinks  they  found  the  level  for  building  by  enclosing  water.  Surely  they 
would  have  something  to  do  when  we  remember  that  the  first  tier  of  the 
outside  foundation  would  enclose  13  acres.  It  seems  too  bad  that  the 
Professor  should  forget  that  water  would  not  find  its  level,  hv  would  be 
obedient  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth  in  such  a  quantity. 

6th.  It  is  the  highest,  largest,  and  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on 
earth,  rising  to  the  height  of  486  feet  and  a  fraction,  which  height,  if 
multiplied  by  ten  nine  times,  gives  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  making  it  about  91,640,000  miles.  Any  way,  in  our  scientific  cal- 
culations of  late  we  seem  to  be  more  and  more  approximating  to  this 
Pyramidal  standard. 

7th.  As  it  stood  when  complete  it  was  the  circle  squared,  for  the 
height  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  whose  circumference,  if  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  each  would  equal  one  of  the  surface  sides  of  the  base. 
Closer  in  approximation  than  Walli's  Indivisibles,  or  Newton's  Fluxions, 
or  Liebnitz's  Calculus. 

8th.  The  door  of  entrance  on  the  north  face  was  49  feet  from  the 
base  and  300  inches  east  of  the  centre,  so  as  at  once  to  express  the  tilt 
of  the  earth's  axis  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit  and  by  its  height  from  the 
ground,  express  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

Well  might  the  prophet  Isaiah  (ch.  xix  :  19,  20)  say  :  "In  that  day 


'  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
I  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a 
sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Here  we  see  the  altar  and  pillar  are  one  and  the  same — and  a  scientific 
fact  is  expressed  when  the  prophet  says  it  shall  be  in  the  midst  and-  on 
the  border.  The  position  of  the  pyramid  is  such,  being  at  the  sector 
point  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  thus  being  on  the  border  of  both  and 
yet  in  their  midst. 

Professor  Proctor  does  not  like  to  admit  anything  divine  about  this 
building,  and  he  labours  hard  with  poor  arguments  to  sustain  himself. 
He  would  have  us  believe  it  was  built  for  an  observatory,  forgetting  that 
when  complete  there  was  no  known  way  into  it.  As  it  stood  in  its 
beauty  it  was  faced  with  large  blocks  of  marble  of  a  cream  color,  the 
joints  so  fine  that  some  of  the  old  historians  argued  it  was  one  whole 
block  of  rock  that  had  been  cut  to  that  shape.  These  stones  were  12 
feet  long,  8  broad  and  5  deep.  It  surely  was  a  queer  observatory  built 
up  to  a  point  no  one  could  stand  on,  and  enclosed  that  no  one  could 
enter.  Even  if  some  one  had  found  the  real  door  way,  which  was  care- 
fully hid,  and  entered,  they  could  not  have  found  the  ascending  passage, 
for  it  was  carefully  closed  up  with  a  large  portcullis,  and  hence  they 
could  not  have  entered  the  grand  gallery  which  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  was 
the  observing  chamber. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  whom  Pro- 
fessor Proctor  likes  to  have  a  fling  at,  is  a  thousand  times  more  reliable 
in  pyramidology  than  he  is.  Prof  Piazzi  Smyth  has  done  a  great  and 
glorious  work  in  connection  with  the  Pyramid,  and  he  does  not  disdain 
to  acknowledge  a  divine  quantity  in  it.  "  The  Pyramids  and  Temples 
of  Gizeh,"  is  the  title  of  a  very  fine  book  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  of 
London,  England.  In  this  new  and  elaborate  work  Prof.  Smyth  is  very 
largely  confirmed.  Happily  for  us,  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witnesses.  Long  before  God  made  bare  His  arm  through  Moses,  and 
wrought  miracles  to  convince  Pharoah  and  the  Egyptians,  He  had 
wrought  one  miracle  in  this  vast  and  unique  stone  pile.  A  miracle 
which  would  cover  the  ages ;  not  to  be  seen  by  a  few  only,  or  last  for  a 
day,  but  to  be  seen  by  the  millions  and  last  for  centuries. 

In  this  Pyramid  we  have  a  valuable  inheritance.  Its  finish,  its  beauty, 
its  magnitude,  provoke  our  criticism,  and  yet  it  must,  when  known,  com- 
mand our  admiration.  This  watchman  on  the  walls  of  time  ;  this  sentinel 
in  charge  of  the  secrets  and  treasures  of  the  sires  of  long  ago  ;  this 
Prophet  in  the  wilderness  in  rugged  garb,  proclaiming  the  will  of 
Heaven,  as  then  made  known  and  now  manifest ;  this  Daniel  who  can 
interpret  for  us  the  future  ;  this  mile-stone  of  the  ages,  we  cannot  help 
but  revere.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  adjust  our  chronological  dates, 
rectify  history  in  some  of  its  most  important  points,  and  judge  more 
correctly  of  the  attainments  of  our  ancestors  ;  nay,  more  and  better,  to 
form  a  truer  estimate  of  ourselves  and  discern  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
manipulations  of  men,  and  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations. 

These  signs  and  wonders  confirm  God's  word,  for  they  prove  inspira- 
tion a  fact ;  inspiration  of  a  kind  and  in  the  very  manner  demanded  by 
the  unbelieving  scientists.  Here  is  a  building  superhuman,  and  ol 
course  in  part  supernatural,  hke  the  Bible.  In  this  building  the  human 
and  the  Divine  blend. - 

If  any  deny  this  it  remains  with  them  to  account  for  it,  and  show  how 
a  people  so  far  back  in  the  world's  history  could  be  so  wise  and  learned ; 
how  they  could  embody  so  much  of  the  sciences.  One  thing  is  certain, 
if  the  Divine  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  building,  then  we  are  left  to 
the  conclusion  that  man  was  much  superior  to  what  the  Darwinian 
theory  admits.  If  void  of  the  Divine,  then  the  development  theory  is 
destroyed.  If  we  admit  the  Divine,  then  it  follows  that  inspiration  is  a 
fact. 

The  building  is  there,  and  it  was  there  in  the  day  of  Egypt's  oldest 
historians.  It  has  been  counted  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 

It  did  not  embody  the  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  in  science,  astronomy, 
meteorology  or  religion.  As  their  historians  allow,  it  was  built  by  for- 
eigners whom  they  hated. 

Nothing  idolatrous  was  carved  on  it,  within  or  without.  It  was  a  wit- 
ness pure  and  clean.  The  Egyptians  proclaimed  and  believed  the  earth 
to  be  square — this  building  proclaimed  the  earth  round.  The  builders 
beveled  the  face  of  the  rock  in  a  ratio  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile — the 
very  quantity  that  science  to  day  admits  to  be  the  curviture  of  the  earth 
— and  accepts  in  surveying.  It  was  their  knowledge  of  this  act  that 
kept  the  building  sound,  without  the  cracking  of  a  joint,  through  cen- 
turies, though  so  high.  The  Egyptians  did  not  use  the  sacred  Amma, 
or  cubit,  which  is  about  twenty-five  of  our  inches.  They  used  a  profane 
cubit — asJSir  Isaac  Newton  shows. 

This  Facred  cubit  was  a  well  and  easily  established  proportion  of  the 
earth's  diameter  ;  the  very  standard  now  used  by  the  English  govern- 
ment in  surveying. 

The  stones  of  the  Pyramid  were  twelve  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad, 
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and  five  feet  deep,  making  atotal  of  twenty-five.  The  building  itself  was  a 
five-faced  figure.  The  Egyptians  hated  five.  No  wonder  that  Moses 
harnessed  the  Israehtes  in  fives  as  they  left  Egypt,  or  that  he  should 
divide  his  Book  into  five  parts. 

No  wonder  that  the  queen's  chamber  should  be  on  the  twenty-fifth 
course  of  Masonry,  and  the  King's  chamber  on  the  fiftieth  course,  which 
is  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  deliverance.  This  year,  as  indicated  in  the 
Pyramid,  is  the  year  1935. 

The  Egyptians  calculated  from  the  moon  in  their  chronology.  But 
this  building  takes  its  calculations  from  the  sun  circle.  The  Egyptian 
year  was  354  days,  with  an  intercalary  month  of  thirty-three  days  added 
every  three  years. 

The  year  embodied  in  the  Pyramid  was  365  days,  five  hours,  forty- 
eight  minutes,  forty-seven  and  seven-tenths  seconds.  If  a  person  took 
a  rod  of  a  cubit  length,  and  measured  one  of  the  base  sides  of  the 
Pyramid,  he  would  find  this  twenty-five  inch  measure  to  be  contamed, 
as  often  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  with  the  same  fraction  in  inches 
as  the  hours,  minutes  and  seconds. 

Is  it  impious  to  ask  how  these  builders  knew  the  solar  year  so  com- 
pletely ?  They  knew  the  sun's  circle  of  448.  years,  which  completes  a 
circle  of  time  without  any  excess  or  deficiency.  This  they  ran  into 
weights  and  measures  as  God's  religion  does. 

The  Pyramid,  having  four  sides,  would  divide  this  circle  into  four 
parts,  which  makes  112  pounds  or  a  hundredweight,  or  if  multiplied  by 
five,  the  faces  of  the  Pyramid,  448  would  give  2,240,  or  a  ton. 

We  close  this  article  with  a  quotation  from  Jer.  32  :  18,  19  :  "  The 
Great,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  name.  Great  in 
counsel,  and  mighty  in  works  ;  for  thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the 
ways  of  the  sons  of  men  ;  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and 
according  to  the  fruits  of  his  doings.  Which  hast  set  signs  and  wonders 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day." 

Joseph  .Wild. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  musical  performance  at  our 
annual  Conversazione  is  theraisoii  d't'treofthe  whole  entertainment.  It  has 
been  our  pleasing  duty  in  times  past  to  chronicle  the  successes  of  our 
College  Glee  Club  on  these  gala  nights  of  the  Literary  Society.  Last 
year  we  were  debarred  from  so  doing,  by  the  unfortunate  lack  of  merit 
in  the  Club's  performance.  But  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
this  year,  we  feel  confident  in  predicting  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  in  securing  scats  in  Convocation  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  February,  a  rare  treat  which  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  more  than  com- 
pensate them  for  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  they  may  be  put  to  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  seats.  The  committee  of  the  Glee  Club  has  shown 
most  commendable  enterprise  this  year,  and  the  club  has  worked 
together  with  such  vim  and  heartiness  that  their  success  at  the  coming 
Conversazione  is  already  placed  beyond  a  peradventure. 

Early  in  the  season  the  committee,  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  able 
and  energetic  conductor,  Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  decided  to  commence 
the  preparation  of  a  cantata,  with  a  view  to  its  production  at  the  Con- 
versazione. The  work  selected  was  the  Friihjof  of  Herr  Max  Bruch. 
This  beautiful  work  was  produced  at  the  Buffalo  Saengerfest  of  1884, 
by  a  chorus  of  over  1,000  picked  male  voices,  selected  from  the  numer- 
ous German  singing  societies  of  the  United  States.  Its  popularity  was 
immediately  established.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprize  and 
courage  of  our  College  Glee  Club,  that  they  should  have  desired  for 
their  University  the  honour  of  presenting  this  work  for  the  first  time  to 
a  Canadian  audience.  It  is  also  another  indication  of  Mr.  Torrington's 
laudable  desire  to  place  Toronto  at  the  head  of  the  musical  cities  of 
the  Dominion. 

A  brief  review  of  the  Frithjof  may  prove  of  service  to  those  who 
purpose  hearing  it  at  the  Conversazione.  The  plot  of  the  Cantata — if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  plot — is  taken  from  scenes 
related  in  the  Frithjof-Saga  of  Esaias  Tegner.  The  synopsis  is 
■briefly  as  follows  :  The  first  scene  opens  with  the  safe  return  of  Frith- 
jof to  his  native  land  after  the  commission  of  some  royal  behest,  "  al 
though  the  King,  with  demon  spell,  invoked  the  horrid  goblin  brood 
and  unloosed  the  wings  of  the  tempest."  As  he  returns  he  thinks  much 
of  Ingeborg,  his  loved  one,  and  wonders  whether,  after  his  long  ab- 
sence, she  still  is  true  to  him.  Scene  II.  opens  with  the  bridal  proces- 
sion of  Ingeborg,  who  has  been  forced  by  her  brother  to  marry  his  most 
deadly  foe.  King  Ring,  a  rival  to  Frithjof.  Ingeborg,  still  loyal  to  Frith 
jof,  laments  her  fate,  but  in  vain.  The  next  scene  is  descriptive  of  the 
enraged  Frithjof's  revenge.  He  sets  fire  to  the  Temple,  and  curses  the 
king,  who  not  only  deprives  him  of  his  promised  bride,  but  has 
desecrated  his  father's  touib,  and  destroyed  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
Frithjof  recites  the  causes  of  his  anger,  and  unfolds  the  scheme  for  re- 
venge in  a  splendid  and  dramatic  solo,  sung  in  conjunction  with  a  chorus 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Temple. 


Scene  IV.  sees  Frithjof  a  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  into  exile.  In  this 
scene  there  occurs  a  Solo  Quartette,  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  the 
gem  of  the  work.  It  is  scored  for  two  tenors  and  two  basses  in  the 
most  characteristic  style  of  the  composer.  It  is  sure  to  be  encored. 
Frithjof  then  resigns  himself  to  his  untimely  banishment.  In  the  fifth 
scene  Ingeborg,  in  a  solo  of  peculiar  beauty,  laments  the  banishment  of 
her  lover,  and  wishes  for  death.  The  last  scene,  is  descriptive 
of  the  voyage  of  Frithjof  into  exile,  and  recounts  his  sayings  and  doings 
while  bound  thither.  Frithjof's  martial  solo  in  this  scene  is  a  most  stir- 
ring one,  and  shows  the  dauntless  bravery  of  the  man.  The  work  closes 
with  a  splendid  chorus,  echoing  the  words  which  Frithjof  has  just  sung 
in  his  solo. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  plot  of  the  Cantata,  which  abounds  in  many 
beautiful  solos,  choruses,  and  orchestral  numbers.  Of  the  last,  the 
Bridal  March  in  Scene  II.  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

We  shall  now  briefly  refer  to  the  resources  of  the  Glee  Club — if  we 
may  so  speak — for  the  production  of  this  work. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  Mr.  Torrington,  to  whose  inimitable 
hand  is  entrusted  the  details  of  the  performance,  and  the  baton. 
Mr.  Torrington  will  direct  an  orchestra  of  30  selected  pieces. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Glee  Club  will  number  nearly  75  voices  on  the 
occasion  of  the  concert.  About  14  of  these  are  graduates,  who  will 
materially  assist  the  Club,  and  whose  hearty  co-operation  is  most  com- 
mendable. Many  familiar  faces  will  appear  on  the  platform,  among 
whom  will  be  Messrs.  Cane,  Blake,  Tibb,  Haddow,  Frost,  C.  Gordon, 
G.  Gordon,  Robertson,  Brown,  and  many  more  who  during  their  under- 
graduate days  were  prominent  in  the  Glee  Club. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  Committee  upon  their  wisdom  and  good 
fortune  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard,  of  New  York,  to 
take  the  part  of  Frithjof  Mr.  Stoddard  is  a  magnificent  singer,  as 
frequenters  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts  know,  and  is  a  great 
favorite  with  Toronto  audiences.  Miss  Hardmann,  of  Hamilton,  has 
been  selected  to  take  the  role  of  Ingeborg,  and  will  do  full  justice  to  her 
part.  The  singers  in  the  solo  quartette  in  Scene  IV.  will  be  :  W.  A. 
Frost,  I  St  tenor ;  C.  Gordon,  2d  tenor  ;  N.  Kent,  ist  bass  ;  J.  F.  Brown, 
2d  bass.  In  choosing  these  gentlemen  the  Committee  has  shown  ex- 
cellent judgment.  So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  programme — the 
Cantata — which  will  take  about  i  hour  and  15  minutes  to  perform. 

In  the  second  part,  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Miss  Hardman  will  each  give 
a  solo.  The  Orchestra  will  give  two  selections— one  a  Concerto  with 
the  piano.  An  Octett,  by  members  of  the  Glee  Club,  will  also  be  given. 
Miss  Cummings,  of  Hamilton,  a  "  fair  girl  undergraduate "  of  our 
University,  will  play  a  piano  solo,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Saunders,  a  student 
of  University  College  and  a  flautist  of  considerable  ability,  will  give  a 
solo.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  number  in  the  second  part 
will  be  the  recitation  of  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing"  by  Miss  F.  H. 
Churchill.  Competent  critics  have  said  that  Miss  Churchill's  rendering 
of  this  piece  is  an  unrivalled  elocutionary  effort,  and  as  Miss  Churchill 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  Toronto  no  more  need  be  said. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  musical  sub-committee  of 
the  Conversazione  Committee  has  spent  its  unusuafly  liberal  grant  in  a 
most  judiciou^  and  entirely  satisfactory  manner.  Much  praise  is  due, 
however,  to  the  Glee  Club,  for  initiating  the  ideas  which  have  been  so 
generously  carried  out  by  the  Conversazione  Committee. 

Practises  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  together  were  begun  last  Thurs- 
day evening  in  Philharmonic  Hall,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  each 
week.  The  practices  of  the  Club  are  on  Friday  afternoons  as  usual. 
The  great  progress  which  the  Club  has  made  in  the  last  few  weeks 
leaves  no  doubt  but  that  its  performance  at  the  Conversazione  of  1885 
will  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  musical  circles  of  Toronto, 
and  especially  in  the  annals  of  the  long  and  honorable  career  of  our 
College  Glee  Club.  Hautboy. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE. 
{From  the  German.) 

The  first  time  I  saw  you,  my  darling, 

You  glisten'd  in  fleckless  white  ; 
Transfigur'd,  you  mov'd  in  a  glory, 

Your  face  and  your  raiment  beam'd  light. 

And  one  time  I  saw  you,  my  darling. 

When  I  came  to  bid  you  good-bye  ; 
In  regal  black  of  velvet  and  lace, 

You  look'd  a  queen.    A  king  was  I. 

The  last  time  I  saw  you,  my  darling, 

O'er  you  in  horror  I  bow'd  : 
Black,  black  was  the  cloth  on  your  coffin. 

And  white,  snow-white  was  your  shroud. 

BURSCHE. 
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THE  MAN  IN  THE  BLACK  COAT. 

He  was  not  a  mysterious  personage  at  all.  About  him  was  none  of 
the  awe  that  shrouds  black  dominoes,  black  masks,  black  gondolas, 
black  art.  No  delicious  thrill  is  felt  in  his  name  as  in  that  of  gliding 
moon-lighted  Women  in  White.  He  was  not  at  all  like  that  other  man 
in  black  whose  pungent  remarks  and  cross-grained  benevolence  so 
charmed  the  citizen  of  the  world.  He  had  not  even  the  slight  disguise 
of  an  incognito.  He  was  only  an  Irish  carter  that  I  had  often  to  do 
business  with  in  the  office.  In  person  he  was  stumpy,  red-faced,  and 
red-haired,  but  remarkable  for  a  certain  apologetic  politeness  that  never 
failed.  Civility  was  not  common  in  the  office,  but  Dennis  was  different 
from  all  the  other  men.  And — I  saw  him  last  Sunday  on  his  way  to 
church,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  black  coat  whereof  I  speak 
on  his  back. 

At  first  the  shock  of  surprise  at  seeing  him  clothed  otherwise  than  in 
the  ragged,  worn  vesture  of  every  day  made  me  think  myself  mistaken. 
But  the  red,  rugged  face,  the  fiery  hair,  the  short,  toil-stiffened  frame 
could  belong  to  none  but  my  friend.  As  to  the  coat  itself,  though  new 
and  of  good  material,  it  was  the  most  marvellously  ill-fitting  covering 
it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  behold.  It  would  have  given  Poole  a  night- 
mare, but  it  was  worn  with  such  an  air  of  decent  becoming  pride.  Why 
should  one's  eyes  fill  up  and  an  involuntary  "  Poor  fellow !  "  escape  my 
lips  ?  What  can  there  be  in  the  sight  of  an  Irish  carter  in  hideous 
broad-cloth  to  cry  over  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  because  the  wearer  was  so  utterly,  so  sublimely  un- 
conscious of  incongruity  or  ugliness.  Or  was  that  coat  the  proof  of  a 
long  pathetic  struggle  towards  respectability,  towards  betterment,  towards 
a  position  in  life  ?  It  was  the  owner's  protest  against  stagnation.  The 
token  of  a  laudable  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world.  We  honor  the  man- 
fulness  of  it,  but,  Dennis  !  did  you  ever  think  of  the  utter  futility  of  the 
struggle  after  all  ?  Will  it  ever  satisfy  you  ?  Or  was  it  futile  ?  Perhaps 
the  end  of  Dennis'  existence  was  reached  when  he  achieved  that  black 
coat,  that  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
Poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  ! 

BOHEMIEN. 

FROM  LAKE  TO  SEA. 

[Concluded.) 

The  unexpected  drain  on  the  expeditionary  purse  occasioned  by  the  delay 
at  Trois  Rivieres  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  party  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  berths  on  the  steamer,  and  so  repose  was  sought  on  the  sofas  in  the  cabin. 
A  persevering  waiter  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  removing  our  feet 
from  these  articles  of  furniture,  and  as  this  misdirected  zeal  seriously  inter- 
fered with  sleep,  we  were  glad  to  arrive  at  Quebec  at  an  early  hour,  and  make 
for  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  and  breakfast.  The  marvellous  faith  in  human 
nature  here  exhibited  by  us  deserves  to  be  noticed,  for  in  the  depleted  con- 
dition of  the  exchequer  there  was  no  hope  of  paying  for  our  entertainment. 
However,  the  meal  was  none  the  less  enjoyed,  and  if  the  waiters  gauged  our 
means  from  the  confident  way  in  which  supplies  were  disposed  of,  they  must 
surely  have  taken  us  for  (very  much)  disguised  millionaires.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  who  was  to  pay  for  our  entertainment  had  now  to  be  sought  out, 
and  he  filled  the  exhausted  treasury  in  a  way  which  does  credit  to  the  citizens 
of  Quebec. 

.A.boHt  ten  o'clock  we  launched  the  canoes  again.  The  wind  was  now 
blowing  in  squalls  from  the  north-west,  but  the  weather  seemed  to  be  clear- 
ing. The  water  was  calm  enough  along  the  wharves  and  in  the  shelter  of 
Cape  Diamond,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Charles,  which  comes 
in  below  the  city,  it  looked  very  angry.  The  tide  bore  us  down  rapidly,  and 
when  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  we  found  that  a  very  nasty  stretch  had  to 
be  passed.  The  squalls  were  so  violent  at  times  that  they  blew  the  waves 
into  the  canoes  and  rendered  progress  exceedingly  difficuU.  By  heading 
the  canoes  to  the  waves  and  making  a  dash  when  a  lull  came,  we  were  able 
to  advance  slowly,  but  the  three  miles  across  the  river  must  have  taken  us 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  make,  and  when  Beauport  flats  were  reached  the 
canoes  were  pretty  full  of  water,  and  four  pairs  of  arms  were  aching  soundly. 
An  hour  or  so  walking  knee-deep  in  water,  dragging  the  canoes,  and  a  short 
paddle  brought  us  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  the  Chaplain  and  Cabin- 
boy,  who  had  never  seen  them  before,  were  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing them  a  visit.  They  returned  completely  delighted  with  the  magnificent 
sight,  though  the  former  officer  was  overheard  muttering  something  about  the 
cascades  on  the  Ballyswilly  river  in  the  county  Kildare. 

Towards  evening  a  few  miles  were  paddled  under  shelter  of  the  land,  and 
camp  was  made  only  fifteen  miles  from  Quebec.  A  soggy  meadow,  under  a 
sky  promising  rain,  with  no  recommendation  but  the  nearness  of  a  woodpile, 
was  perforce  selected.  But  a  sorry  night  would  have  been  passed  but  for  a 
most  brilliant  idea  which  occurred  simultaneously  to  the  Cook  and  Chaplain. 
The  canoes  were  propped  close  together  on  their  sides  and  inclined  slightly 
inwards  ;  over  them  was  thrown  the  tent,  held  up  in  the  centre  by  an  im- 
promptu ridge-pole.  A  few  stones  and  logs  around  the  sides  fixed  every- 
thing securely,  and  during  ihis  and  the  two  following  nights,  though  it  blew 
a  gale  and  poured  a  steady  deluge  of  rain,  the  canoeists  kept  as  dry  as  a 
Convocation  speech,  and  slept  as  peacefully  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  little 
cots  at  home.  It  was  naturally  the  Cook's  sad  lot  to  stay  out  in  the  rain  and 
get  tea  ready,  and  gladly  would  he  at  length  pass  in  the  sizzling  frying-pan 
and  crawl  out  of  the  wind  and  storm  into  that  quiet  shelter  twelve  feet  long  I 


four  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  high,  redeemed  from  the  turmoil  without. 
No  tent  could  have  held  for  five  minutes  in  such  heavy  wind,  and  we  recom- 
mend to  all  canoemen  a  similar  arrangement  in  bad  weather.  A  small  square 
of  oil-cloth  will  of  course  answer  the  purpose  of  a  tent. 

Next  morning  the  outlook  was  as  hopeless  as  ever,  and  it  was  only  by  ex- 
ercising the  greatest  care  that  we  succeeded  in  making  any  progress  at  all. 
We  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  the  little  village  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre',  and 
saw  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  arrive  per  steamer  to  visit  the  famous  shrine 
at  which  it  is  reported  many  wonderful  cures  have  been  effected.  Notwith- 
standing the  positive  declaration  of  the  captain  of  one  of  the  steamers  that 
our  canoes  could  not  live  in  such  a  sea  as  we  were  sure  to  meet  on  this  side 
of  Cap  Tourmente,  we  decided  to  start,  and  out  in  the  river  found  all  the 
muscle  and  skill  we  possessed  called  into  requisition.  We  camped  close  be- 
side the  giant  bulk  of  Cap  Tourmente,  and  made  the  same  canoe  tent  on  a 
little  stretch  of  sand  scarcely  above  tide  mark.  Though  still  some  fifty 
miles  above  green  salt  water,  the  element  here  was  decidedly  brackish  and 
quite  undrinkable. 

The  foragers  were  sent  off"  as  usual  for  provisions,  and  brought  back  such 
charming  accounts  of  the  hospitable  family  who  supplied  them,  that  the 
Commissary  and  Cook  were  fain  to  pay  an  evening  call.  They  were  kindly 
received,  and  spent  a  pleasant  time  chatting  with  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  family  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  nationalities — the  father 
Scotch,  the  mother  Irish,  and  the  children  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  any 
language  but  French.  Though  father  and  mother  had  not  emigrated  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five  they  had  forgotten  their  native  tongue  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  unable  to  maintain  a  conversation  in  it.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  a  full-grown  intelligent  man  should  thus  entirely  forget  his  mother 
tongue,  but  it  is  certainly  the  fact.  The  good  man  had  many  stories  to  tell 
us  of  the  dangers  of  the  ri\  er  near  the  Cape,  and  went  through  a  long  and 
painful  catalogue  of  drownings  which  had  occurred  on  this  dangerous  coast 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  house.  From  him  we  gathered  the  unsatisfac- 
tory information  that  for  fifteen  miles  there  were  only  three  places  where  it 
was  possible  to  land,  and  that  the  lightest  breeze  against  the  tide  would 
speedily  raise  a  sea  perilous  to  canoes.  Finally  he  adjured  us  on  no  account 
to  start  unless  the  morning  proved  perfectly  calm,  and  we  left  him,  not  much 
comforted  centainly^  and  filled  with  a  proper  dread  for  the  mighty  Cape 
towering  beside  us  and  its  iron-bound  coast. 

The  Cook  was  awake  at  the  first  faint  promise  of  day,  and  saw  the  river 
stretching  away  peacefully  enough,  but  under  a  threatening  and  windy  sky. 
In  five  minutes  the  canoes  were  loaded  and  in  the  water,  and  breakfastless 
and  sleepy,  the  voyageurs  were  plying  paddles  with  determination.  The  tide 
ran  strongly  against  us  at  first,  but  soon  changed,  and  the  last  stern  forbid- 
ing-looking  granite  point  was  rounded  by  six  a.m.  A  short  halt  for  break- 
fast, and  we  were  away  again  on  the  strong  ebb,  which  with  the  calm  water 
tempted  us  to  strike  right  across  the  deep  indentation  of  Baie  St.  Paul.  All  went 
well  until  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay,  and  two  miles  from  land  ;  then 
a  black  streak  topped  with  white  appeared  down  the  river,  and  before  there 
Driven  rather  than  paddling  on  shore,  we  were  heartily  glad  to  find  ourselves 
was  time  to  make  shelter,  the  wind  came  up  again  with  a  heavy  squall, 
there  at  all,  albeit  we  had  only  reached  a  sand-bank  knee-deep  in  water. 
Two  miles  of  very  damp  walking  brought  us  to  the  east  side  of  the  Bay.  It 
seemed  now  that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  having  made  thirty  miles  by 
midday,  for  the  river  plainly  did  not  mean  to  give  us  another  chance.  As 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  however,  the  awful  realities  of  starvation  began  to 
stare  us  in  the  face,  and  it  being  generally  conceded  that  drowning  is  a 
pleasanter  and  easier  death  than  dying  from  lack  of  food,  the  crews 
again  embark.  The  wind  blows  as  fresh  as  ever,  a  veritable  Gulf  Nord- 
Est,  but  we  were  favored  by  the  circumstance  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  ebb,  for  some  reason  or  another,  the  sea  does  not  run  heavily  near 
the  shore.  A  few  miles  are  made  somewhat  perilously,  but  no  habitation 
on  shore  gives  us  hope  of  supper.  Just  as  it  is  decided  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
round  the  next  point  and  that  the  square  inch  of  bacon  and  the  half-bottle 
of  coffee  essence  (the  contents  of  the  larder)  must  stand  as  a  sort  of  algebraic 
symbol  for  our  evening  meal,  a  small  knot  of  habitants  is  discerned  on 
shore.  The  canoes  are  beached  on  the  swell,  luckily  without  capsize,  and 
we  address  the  Frenchmen.  It  appears  that  they  are  having  a  species  of  picnic 
on  the  beach.  A  stray  cow  has  floated  ashore,  and  the  finder  is  now  engaged  in 
boiling  down  his  jetsam.  His  prey  is  so  exceedingly  high  that  we  at  once 
pass  to  windward  of  it,  and  the  spokesman  now  tells  us  with  charming 
naivete'  that  a  moment  before  they  were  looking  out  expecting  to  see  us 
drowned,  whether  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  boiling  us  down  also  does 
not  appear.  It  turns  out  that  they  had  brought  their  provisions  for  the  day 
from  their  dwellings  some  miles  distant,  but  they  cheerfully  give  us  what  is 
left,  the  heel  of  a  loaf  of  black  bread  and  a  small  piece  of  pork.  This  the 
Cook  speedily  serves  up  in  entrees  skilfully  contrived  to  abate  the  sourness 
of  the  bread  and  conceal  the  strength  of  the  pork. 

Another  night  of  storm  and  rain  is  passed  most  comfortably  in  our  snug 
shelter,  and  again  at  the  earliest  dawn  we  find  the  river  looking  com- 
paratively calm,  though  sullen  and  overclouded.  However,  the  next  five 
or  six  miles  once  made,  winds  may  blow  and  storms  may  rage,  for 
we  then  shall  be  only  a  morning's  walk  from  the  end  of  our  journey.  We 
did  not  embark  five  minutes  too  soon,  for  just  as  we  reached  the  wharf  at 
Les  Eboulements  the  storm  falls  on  us  with  such  force  that  even  the  few  re- 
maining strokes  are  made  with  difficulty.  From  the  wharf  we  can  see  that 
outside  of  the  shelter  of  Baie  St.  Paul  and  Isle  aux  Coudres  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  whitened  by  the  furious  North-East  gale,  and  un- 
willing to  await  better  weather  we  are  forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of  continu- 
ing our  journey  by  water  ;  so  tying  everything  in  the  canoes,  we  leave  them 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  steamer  which  calls  here  occasionally,  and  then  look 
about  to  see  what  some  hospitable  habitant  can  do  for  us  in  the  way  of 
breakfast.  Milk,  eggs,  pork,  and  black  bread  a.re  soon  forthcoming  in  pro- 
fusion, and,  if  the  bread  was  too  sour  and  the  pork  too  strong  for  Upper 
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Canadian  stomachs,  one  could  always  fall  back  on  the  product  of  the  gentle 
hen  and  timid  cow. 

We  have  a  tramp  before  us,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  of  twenty-two  miles, 
and  the  first  abrupt  ascent  of  a  thousand  feet  seems  like  a  Mont  Blanc  to 
legs  that  have  been  cramped  in  canoes  for  a  fortnight.  When  the  height  of 
land  is  at  length  gained,  we  are  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  and  extended 
view  of  the  river.  A  stretch  cf  a  hundred  miles  lies  before  us  ;  sixty  miles 
down  the  river  Isle  aux  Lievres  and  the  Cacouna  shore  are  hazily  visible, 
and  forty  in  the  other  direction  the  island  of  Orleans  and  the  small  islands 
at  its  foot  shut  in  the  horizon.  The  big  angry  white-caps  we  left  below  now 
seem  like  insignificant  ripples  breaking  in  play,  but  the  great  ocean-going 
ships  tossing  and  rolling  in  the  channel,  and  the  line  of  foam  on  the  opposite 
coast  fifteen  miles  away  show  us  what  must  be  the  angry  tumult  of  the  water 
below.  Up  among  the  hills  the  wind  is  so  strong  that  sometimes  we  can 
hardly  make  way  against  it,  and  when  our  road  leads  us  to  the  sea-shore 
once  more,  the  seas  are  piling  high  upon  the  rocks,  and  sending  up  sheets 
of  spray,  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the  air,  which  the  gale  blows  far  inland. 

Pretty  pictures  had  the  canoeists  drawn,  and  painted  in  all  the  glowing 
colors  at  their  command,  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  port.  The  hour  was  to 
be  synchronous  with  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  the  wharf  was  to  be  alive 
with  fair  rosy-cheeked  maidens,  who  would  discern  the  canoes  afar  oft  and 
wave  a  frantic  welcome  with  every  available  article  of  apparel.  The  sun 
was  to  shed  its  kindest  beams  on  the  bronzed  and  blue-shirted  heroes  re- 
posing in  easy  attitudes  in  their  trim  and  tidy  crafts,  which,  side  by  side, 
borne  by  snowy  canvas  wings,  were  to  fly  through  the  blue  laughing  wave- 
lets to  the  music  of  cheers  and  shouts  of  greetmg.  Thus  they  had  imagined 
it,  and  thus  they  had  arranged  every  picturesque  detail.  But  the  demands 
of  truth  are  imperative,  and  the  chronicler  must  sacrifice  this  romantic  scene 
to  the  fact,  which  was  in  a  few  words,  that  four  ragged,  hungry  and — dirty 
tramps,  wet  and  welcomeless,  finished  their  journey  in  the  most  prosaic  way, 
and  were  uncommonly  glad  to  get  their  dinner  ! 

If  any  kind  reader  has  followed  us  thus  far, — loving  us,  perchance,  for  the 
dangers  we  have  passed,  he  may  possibly  forgive  us  for  further  inflicting  a 
few  figures  and  statistics. 

The  total  distance  travelled  was  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  It  was 
made  as  follows  :  Under  paddle,  two  hundred  and  ninety  ;  under  sail, 
seventy  ;  by  steamer,  ninety  ;  walking,  twenty-two.  On  the  ten  and  a  half 
working-days  the  average  speed  was  a  little  more  than  thirty-five  miles,  and 
the  canoeists  are  confident  that  forty  miles  a  day  can  be  kept  up  in  fair 
weather.  They  found  that  a  rate  of  a  little  over  four  miles  an  hour  can  be 
maintained  under  paddle  for  a  whole  day  when  muscles  become  a  trifle 
hardened,  and  that  a  canoe  can  sail  comfortably  five  miles  an  hour — a  speed 
greater  than  this  makes  steering  difficult.  The  prevailing  wind  was  South- 
West,  Or  directly  down  the  river,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  light  breezes 
from  that  quarter  can  be  counted  on  as  a  rule  ;  though  this  narrative  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  there  are  striking  exceptions. 

In  concluding,  and  summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our 
trip,  we  would  throw  nearly  everything  into  the  former  scale.  Though  the 
river  has  no  striking  novelties  in  the  way  of  scenery,  and  does  not  present 
the  infinite  diversity  and  change  of  a  smaller  stream,  yet  its  majestic  size 
and  resistless  force  continually  astonish  and  awe,  and  to  an  observing  eye 
it  contains  in  itself  the  elements  of  variety  ; — ever  changing,  under  morning 
light,  noonday  sun,  evenings  glow  ; — under  storm  and  shine  ; — in  lake,  rapid 
and  swift  silent  stream.  For  him  who  likes  to  look  on  his  tellow-creatures 
there  is  no  lack  of  interest.  Indeed  the  gradual  but  noticeable  change  in 
race,  religion  and  customs  as  one  passes  from  Upper  to  Lower  Canada  is  a 
most  curious  and  entertaining  study. 

The  dangers  to  be  faced  are  few  and  far  between,  and  indeed  would  only 
be  called  such  by  one  with  his  bump  of  caution  well  developed.  They  are 
the  Rapids,  Lakes  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Peter,  and  the  river 
below  the  island  of  Orleans.  At  any  of  these  points  it  might  be  necessary 
to  wait  some  days  for  fair  weather  as  strong  winds  speedily  raise  a  very 
heavy  sea  for  canoes. 

The  expenses  of  the  trip  simply  resolve  themselves  into  the  amount  of 
"  grub  that  four  men  can  consume,  and  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  per  caput.  It  is  of  course  presumed  that  no  paddlers,  following 
in  our  steps,  will  ever  so  depart  from  the  lofty  conception  of  their  journey  as 
to  sleep  between  sheets,  or  paitake  of  the  costly  refreshments  which  an  effete 
civilization  is  wont  to  suck  through  a  straw. 

Lastly,  and  the  Cook  wishes  due  importance  and  prominence  given  to 
this  statement,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  everywhere  procuring  the  best  of 
milk,  butter,  eggs  and  bread.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  make  his  voyages 
on  salt  pork  and  flour,  will  at  once  recognize  the  force  and  beauty  of  this. 

And  so  brother  canoeman,  if  you  follow  in  our  steps,  you  have  our  best 
wishes  for  as  merry  a  trip,  and  we  give  you  a  hearty  ~13on  voyage. 

i  Cook. 
1  Commissary. 
\  Chaplain. 
(  Cabin-boy. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  literary  programme  of  last  night's  meeting  was  opened  with 
readings  by  Messrs.  Irving  &  Cronyn.  Their  selections  were  both  from 
Dickens,  that  of  the  former  from  The  Pickwick  Papers,  that  of  the 
latter  from  *'  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 


The  debate  of  the  evening,  on  the  question  :  "Resolved,  that  the 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  women  property  holders,"  was  an  open 
one,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  very 
little  thought  or  preparation  was  shown.  We  cannot  help  expressing 
the  opinion  that  open  debates,  especially  when  the  subject  inclines  to 
the  trivial,  are  not  successful. 

For  the  affirmative  Mr.  J.  McD.  Duncan  spoke  as  leader  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  C.  A.  Webster,  with  his  usual  force  and  fluency. 

He  was  supported  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Patterson.  In  his  first  appearance 
before  the  Society  this  gentleman  made  a  very  favorable  impression. 
He  spoke  with  fluency  and  force  of  argument.  Other  speakers  on  this 
side  were  Messrs.  Marshall,  Farrish  and  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson  opened  the  negative  in  a  somewhat  humorous 
speech,  and  one  which  showed  a  mathematical  reverence  for  facts  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  anything  approaching  sentiment. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Robinson  was  the  first  volunteer  in  defence  of  the  ap- 
parent weak  cause  of  the  negative.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  D.  G. 
McMurchy  and  White. 

The  President  left  the  decision  to  the  audience,  and  the  decision  was 
given  for  the  affirmative. 

The  arguments  used  pro  and  con.  in  the  debate  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows  : — Government,  the  affirmative  held,  should  be  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  It  should  express  the  rational  popular 
will,  and  accordingly  no  section  of  the  community  should  be  excluded 
from  the  franchise.  Again,  women  pay  taxes  for  the  Government  and 
defence  of  the  country  ;  they  show  the  same  interest  in  and  affection  for 
the  country  as  men.  Such  sentimental  objections  as  that  to  give  women 
the  franchise  would  unfit  them  for  home  life,  that  it  would  lead  to 
domestic  infelicity  ;  that  they  are  not,  as  a  class,  intellectually  capable 
of  exercising  the  franchise,  were  characterized  by  the  upholders  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  direction  indicated  as  absurd  in  the 
extreme.  Lastly,  that  women  were  always  found  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  right. 

The  negative  had  "  to  contend  against  a  species  of  popular  sentiment 
inspired  by  a  fatuous  galantry."  Further  it  was  argued  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  women  included  with  it  the  right  of  this  class 
to  hold  office  in  every  capacity.  Women  would  not  refine  politics;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  lose  by  its  influence  the  refinement  they  possessed. 
That  the  great  majority  of  women  were  not  desirous  of  the  power  to 
vote;  that  the  cudgels  were  taken  up  on  their  behalf  by  a  class  of  women 
unworthy  of  the  name,  whom  Goldwin  Smith  aptly  termed  "  almost  a 
third  sex,"  a  class  for  which  the  negative  had  no  respect. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Moss  Hall  was  filled  by  about  seventy  men  at  the  prayer  lueeting 
on  Thursday.  Mr.  C.  C.  Owen  was  leader.  The  passage  of  Scripture 
for  the  day  was  2nd  Titus,  ii.  14,  "  Who  gave  Himself  for  us  that  He 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.''  We  summarise  the  idea  of  the 
various  speakers. 

A  gift  is  valued  the  more  when  it  has  cost  the  giver  a  great  deal, 
and  is  unmerited  by  the  recipients.  Christ  gave  Himself  to  those 
who  deserved  no  good  thing  at  His  hands.  This  wonderful  gift  is 
freely  given,  never  to  be  withdrawn.  No  bargain  is  made  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  recipients,  in  exchange  for  it.  It  is  bestowed  not  on  those 
only  who  live  decently  good  lives,  but  upon  men  as  sinners  against 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  This  gift  brings  with  it  the  sure  hope  of  eter- 
nal happiness.  The  receiving  of  this  gift  carries  the  moral  obligation 
to  serve  the  giver  of  it.  Christ  saves  those  who  receive  Him  from 
the  penalties,  power  and  presence  of  sin.  The  offer  of  salvation  is 
variously  made  in  the  Bible.  The  Spirit  says  "  Come  "  as  if  bekon- 
ing  men  to  the  God  waiting  to  receive  them.  Again  He  says  "  Look  " 
we  think  of  the  wounded  Israelites  being  saved  by  a  look  at  the  bra- 
zen serpent.  Once  more  the  commandment  is  "Believe."  But  the 
plainest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Gospel  invitations  is  that  which  invites 
us  to  receive  Christ  as  a  gift,  The  very  fact  of  this  gift  having  been 
offered  divides  all  men  into  two  classes — those  who  have  received  the 
gift — and  those  who  have  rejected  it.  Those  who  have  received  are 
daily  being  freed  from  the  power  and  will  ultimately  be  freed  from 
the  very  presence  of  sin.  Those  who  have  rejected  it  must  face  fair- 
ly the  consequences  of  such  rejection  in  banishment  from  the  pres- 
ence and  favor  of  God.  Those  who  reject  the  gift  by  that  very  deed 
condemn  themselves.  Those  who  have  Christ  in  them  should  seek 
to  exemplify  His  life  in  theirs.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  men  must 
take  this  gift  on  God's  terms,  and  not  on  any  conditions  they  may 
choose.  As  Haman  however  unwilling  must  wash  in  the  despised  Jor- 
dan or  go  unhealed,  so  must  we  be  cleansed  in  the  fountain  opened  by 
God.  In  accepting  this  priceless  gift,  we  receive  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God.  Higher  than  any  human  ideal,  is  that  which  is  set  for  realization 
to  those  born  into  the  Christian  life,  even  the  character  of  God  Himself 
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as  revealed  in  His  Son  Jeeus  Christ.  The  condition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Eternal  life  given  by  Christ  is  simply  actively  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  that  life,  just  as  physical  life  increases  by 
the  due  discharge  of  functions,  so  is  it  with  the  spirtual  life 

A  marked  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  excellent  singing.  Gen- 
tlemen who  wish  to  aid  in  the  service  of  song,  are  asked  to  meet  for 
practice  at  4. -15  on  Thursdays  in  Moss  Hall, 


THE  FORUM. 

The  University  Forum  met  last  Saturday  night  in  Wolseley  hall, 
corner  of  Gerrard  and  Yonge  streets.  About  20  members  wer«  pre- 
sent, and  the  smallness  of  the  attendance  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  in- 
sutficiency  of  the  notice  given.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was 
read  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  F.  B.  Hodgins. 

The  Premier  submitted  the  list  of  his  Cabinet,  which  is  composed  of 
the  following  : — Messrs.  Crawford,  Hunter,  White,  Johnston,  Aikins, 
Waldron,  Hodges,  Holden  and  McGowan. 

The  Premier,  Mr.  T.  B.  P.  Stewart,  moved  its  adoption,  and  in 
doing  80  said  that  the  National  Policy  had  failed  to  do  all  that  had 
been  claimed  for  it.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  had  been  managed 
in  a  way  which  was  injurious  to  the  country.  Our  present  mode  of 
making  commercial  treaties  was  unsatisfactory.  The  Boundary 
•ward  was  a  victory  against  Sir  John.  We  should  have  an  Elective 
Senate.  His  speech  was,  in  short,  an  able  and  practical  explanation 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  from  a  Grit  standpoint.  The  seconder  was 
Mr.  Waldron,  who  made  a  very  good  maiden  speech. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  with  vigour  and  fluency,  attacked  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  speech.  He  gave  statistics  as  to  the  success  of  the 
N.  P.  since  its  adoption  in  1878.  The  present  depression  was  felt 
less  by  Canada  than  by  Eugland,  Uuited  States,  France,  or  Germany. 
Six  thousand  people  in  Birmingham  alone,  in  free  trade  England, 
were  out  of  employment.  The  speaker  contended  that  the  Coserva- 
tive  railway  policy  had  been  a  mai'ked  success.  The  British  consti- 
tution as  adopted  in  Canada  gave  more  real  liberty,  security,  and 
peace  to  the  subject  than  did  any  other  constitution  in  tlie  world. 
He  opposed  the  democratic  spirit,  which  was  covertly  seeking  to  over- 
throw that  constitution.  There  are  no  practical  grievances  which 
can  be  relieved  only  by  a  radical  change  in  our  constitution  such  as 
the  Reform  leader  advocate.  He  closed  with  a  defence  and  eulogy  of 
Sir  John  Mac(  onald,  who  had  been  attacked  by  the  Reform  leader. 

The  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  meeting  was  evinced  by  the 
frequent  bursts  of  applause  which  interrupted  the  rival  leaders. 
Other  members  continued  the  debate  as  long  as  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  permitted. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Garvin's  speech  regarding  the  Boundary  award  won  him 
much  applause. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  till  Saturday  next,  the  3Lst,  when  it  is 
hoped  that  every  member  will  oe  present  at  7.;-30  sharp. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

A  French  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon. 
An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Blackstock  on  "  The  works  of  Moliere," 

A  discussion  took  place  ou  "  The  French  language  in  Quebec." 
Different  members  of  the  French  Academy  were  quoted  showing  that 
the  literary  French  of  Quebec  and  that  spoken  by  the  educated  classes 
is  as  pure  as  that  of  Paris.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  French 
of  La  Patrie  and  that  of  Le  Go u his. 

There  is  a  patois  in  Quebec  spoken  by  the  French  uneducated  classes 
just  as  there  is  one  spoken  by  the  illiterate  of  France  or  of  England. 


The  Fyfe  Missionary  Society  has  at  work  sixteen  missionaries  in 
the  city,  and  three  in  the  country. 

The  cold  weather  does  not  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Football  Club, 
and  the  ball  still  continues  to  bound  amid  the  snow  and  ice. 

The  Cos  Ingeniorum  Literary  Society  met  for  the  election  of  officers 
on  Friday  evening,  when  the  following  men  were  elected  :  Pres.,  L  L. 
Gilmour  ;  Vice-Pres.,  R.  Earside  ;  Sec.-Treas.,  G.  E.  Morphy. 

Wednesday  having  been  set  apart  as  a  day  for  special  prayer  on 
behalf  ot  schools  and  colleges,  the  day  was  observed  in  McMaster 
Hall  by  suspending  all  lectures  and  spending  most  of  the  morning  in 
devotional  services  in  the  chapel. 


Above  the  desk  of  the  literary  editor  of  a  leading  New  York  journal  is 
pasted  the  following  : — "  The  Just  Rule  of  Criticism  :  '  The  reputation 
of  books  is  raised,  not  by  their  freedom  from  defect,  but  by  the  greatness 
of  their  beauties. — llie  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

"  RoSY-FlNGERED  MORN." 

The  night  blows  outward 

In  a  mist, 
And  all  the  world 

The  Sun  hath  kissed. 

Along  the  golden 

Rim  of  sky, 
A  thousand  snow-piled 

Vapours  lie. 

And  by  the  wood 

And  mist-clad  stream, 
The  Maiden  Morn 

Stands  still  to  dreum. 

— W  W.  Campbell. 


College  ISfew^^ 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

The  next  public  debate  will  take  place  Friday,  Feb.  6th.  The  chair 
will  be  filled  by  Prof.  Young,  and  the  question  for  debate  will  be 
"  Resolved  that  public  opinion  is  a  safe  guide  for  legislation." 

Friday  of  this  week  the  Students'  Missionary  Society  hold  their 
third  annual  meeting  in  Convocation  Hall.  An  interesting  item  on 
the  programme  will  be  the  reading  of  reports  on  missionary  work  by 
A.  W.  Haig,  B.  A.,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  McLeod. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  of  the  first  year  theology,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
some  time,  is  now^  able  to  resume  his  duties. 


McMASTER  HALL. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Baker,  M.  A.,  of  Belleville,  paid  us  a  visit  on  Tuesday  last. 


Every  boy  is  not  fit  to  be  sent  to  college,  because  it  is  not  every  one 
for  whom  a  college  education  is  beneficial.  Properly  applied,  a  college 
training  is  a  sort  of  polish  that  adheres  only  to  material  of  fine  grain. 
Culture  does  not  adorn  every  nature,  and,  except  with  the  wealthy,  the 
expensiveness  of  a  college  course  should  plainly  indicate  an  expectation 
of  some  substantial  return.'  Money  should  not  be  wasted  in  turning 
basswood  into  clockwork  machinery.— -I).  A.  O'Sullivan,  in  Ediica- 
tional  ATonthly. 

PITY  'tis,  'tis  true. 

How  often  have  our  most  important  examining  bodies,  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  employed  examiners 
that  were  not  sufficiently  wise,  conscientious  and  experienced.  Papers 
have  been  set,  over  and  over  again,  at  their  examinations,  with  numer- 
ous errors,  not  always  typographical.  Inexperienced  people  have  been 
appointed  both  to  prepare  and  to  examine  papers.  Papers  too  long  by 
half  for  the  time  given  have  been  set.  Papers  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  subject  as  laid  down  in  the  curriculum  or  as  prescribed  by  custom 
have  been  set.  Papers  for  an  inferior  examination  have  been  made 
equal  in  difficulty  to  those  of  a  superior  examination  in  the  same  sub- 
ject at  the  same  time.  There  have  been  papers  entirely  too  difificult, 
others  entirely  too  simple.  There  have  been  papers  so  eccentric  in 
treatment,  that  a  candidate  who  might  know  perfectly  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  subject  prescribed  could  not  make  five  per  cent,  of  the  paper 
assigned.  Papers  have  been  set  that  gave  clear  evidence  that  the  ex- 
aminers had  not  read  the  whole  of  the  work  which  they  examined,  but 
had  dipped  into  it  only  here  and  there, — -John  E.  Bryant,  in  the  Educa- 
tional iVeekly. 

the  age  of  wisdom, 
Ho  !  pretty  page  with  the  dimpled  chin, 

That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear. 
All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win  ; 
This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin, — 

^VaIt  till  you  come  to  forty  yearT  

Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmass  pass  ; 

Grizzhng  hair  the  brain  doth  clear  ; 
Then  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass. 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass, — 

Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year, 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
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The  general  characteristics  of  English  popular  and  traditional  music 
are  strength  and  martial  energy.  It  is  a  dashing,  impulsive,  leaping, 
frolicsome  spirit,  occasionally  overshadowed  by  a  touch  of  sadness.  It 
has  not  the  tender  melancholy  of  the  music  of  Ireland,  nor  the  light, 
airy  grace,  delicate  beauty,  and  heart-wrung  pathos  of  the  songs  of 
Scotland,  but  it  has  a  lilt  and  style  of  its  own.  In  one  word,  the  music 
of  England  may  be  described  as  "merry;"  and  her  national  songs  par- 
take of  the  same  character,  and  are  jovial,  lusty,  exultant,  and  full  of 
hfe  and  daring. — Charles  Mackay,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  highest  prize  ever  offered  for  a  literary  performance  will  be 
awarded  in  1925  to  the  successful  author  of  a  simple  biography.  Fifiy 
years  ago,  General  Arantschejeff,  the  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  placed  in  the  imperial  bank  of  Russia  the 
sum  01  fifty  thousand  roubles,  which  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
interest  till  the  first  of  December,  1925,  when  the  entire  amount,  princi 
pal  and  interest.  Is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
the  life  and  reign  of  Alexander  I.  The  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  different  performances  sent  in, 
and  award  the  prize,  which  will  by  that  time  amount  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  million  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  roubles — about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  A  fifth  of  the  amount  will  be  deducted 
for  the  cost  of  printing  the  work.  The  remainder  will  go  to  the  fortun- 
ate author. — Literary  Life. 

We  are  in  love's  hand  to-day  ; 

Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Love,  shall  we  start  or  stay, 

Or  sail  or  row  ?  

Our  landwind  is  the  breath 
Of  sorrows  kissed  to  death 

And  joys  that  were  ; 
Our  ballast  is  a  rose  ; 
Our  way  Hes  where  God  knows, 
And  Love  knows  where. 

We  are  in  Love's  hand  to-day. 

— Algernon  Swinhurne. 


Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt,  of  Princeton  College,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  which  he  is  a  member,  says  ; — "  We 


hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature  will  stand  in  our  American  colleges  fully  on  a  par  with  that 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  academic  culture.  We  hold  tenaciously  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  should  know  more  of 
English,  as  a  language  and  a  literature,  than  they  know  of  any  language 
ancient  or  modern." 


Bishop  Hurst,  writing  to  the  New  York  Independent  from  Europe, 
says:  "Where  one  good  picture  or  statue  by  living  artists  sta3's  in 
Europe,  not  less  than  four  go  to  the  United  States."  The  Current 
adds  :  "  This  is  a  very  eloquent  fact.  It  is  idle  to  consider  by  whom 
these  pictures  are  bought  or  their  present  temporary  lodgment.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  or  not  they  are  for  the  moment  hanging  in  the  exclu- 
sive parlors  of  wealthy  private  owners.  It  remains  that  they  are  here  ; 
that  they  are  slowly  and  silently  exercising  a  good  influence  upon  the 
American  taste,  and  that  the  ultimate  and  sure  consequence  is  the 
steady  growth  of  the  artistic  spirit  in  the  land." 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  ? 
To  the  Editor  <?/The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  your  issue  of  Jan.  24th  you  call  attention  to  the 
"  tardiness  which  characterizes  the  preparation  and  issue  of  tickets 
and  programmes  for  our  public  debates,"  and  conclude  that  the  blame 
rests  upon  the  "  speakers  and  readers,  but  more  especially  with  the 
Glee  Club."  I  beg  to  correct  this  statement.  The  music  for  the 
public  ;  debates,  with  the  exception  of  one  selection,  has  been  arranged 
for  weeks  ahead ;  and  the  musical  part  of  the  programme  may  be  had 
from  the  Leader  of  the  Club  at  least  two  weeks  previous  to  the  dates 
of  the  public  meetings.  I  would  also  add  that  the  readers,  so  far, 
have  handed  in  the  titles  of  their  selections  several  days  before  any- 
thing has  been  done  towards  the  issue  of  the  programmes.  If  full 
information  was  sent  in  to  the  General  Committee,  as  il  should  be, 
by  those  who  are  elected  to  take  part,  the  Printing  Committee,  or 
rather  the  officer  on  whom  the  whole  burden  falls,  would  be  saved 
much  time  and  unnecessary  trouble.  Yours  truly, 

M.  S.  Mercer. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   r»ROF.    A.    K.    WKL.SH,    m  A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION.  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

"  .Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  textbook.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  anl  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  maslers  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scar ritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit. 
University  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence." — A.  U  1  hresher.  Prof .  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  s&nt  postpafd  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


^rofcaaional  (Jartrs. 

TL>LAKE,KEEB,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Cf  Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,   C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 

]»«  cCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple 
1?1  Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Torouto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  B.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clement, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

"»f  OSS,  FALCONBBIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.   MOSS,  HOTLKS  &  AYLES- 
irX  WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.   North  of  Scotland  Cliatabers,  18  and  'iO  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.   Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 

OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAB.     MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
ITjI    NEY  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.   Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennau,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  E.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 

\T  INGSFORD,  B.  E.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary,  &c.  Office— Freehold  BuUdings, 
■  V    corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Torouto. 

£^  S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Sm-geon.  Office— 31  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  jS-Tele- 
VJTe   phone  communication. 

TAB.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.  Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
\j    and  0.30  to  8  p.m. 

Ttyf  ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Banisters,  SoUcitors  in  Chancery,  Proe- 
iJX  tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.   OflBce — South-west  corner  ol  King 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 

/^OYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.  Office,  Talbot  Street,  Eisdon Block,  op 
\j  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne. 

REV.  DR.  WILD. 

Bond  Street  Church. 

Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  February  the  1st,  1885  : — 
"  A  GOLD  WATCH  PRIZE." 

Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Sliirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  KiJ  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

Jan.  31,  1885. 
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Lfitei'ki'y  ai)d  Sdiei)tific  Society 

Will  be  given  on  FRIDAY  EVENING,  the  18th  of  Februaiy. 


Graduates  arid  members  of  the  Society  may  procure  tickets  by  applying  at 
once  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  D.  J.  MacMurchv. 
Tickets     -      -      ^3.50   for   ;i    Set   of  F'oux-. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Tfie  Leacling  BarToer"  o±  "Yon.ge  Street. 

m  YONGE  STREET.        -       -        OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL- 

THE    STUDENTS  CORNER 

Dispensirg  Chemists,  cor  Yongs  &  Carlton  Sts- 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

GI.UB  HOTJBL,  416  YOIffG^IH  ST 

V.    OD.    BERO,  Propi'ietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wine?.  Liquors  and  Cigars 

Latest  Improved  Billiarii  an.l  Pool  Tiibles. 

:e_ai<.K:zisrs. 

Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PEEKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

His  new  Cbocoiate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  C.irds  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 
tS"  No  extra  charge  made  lor  ihis  suptrior  sijle. 

Studio-293  YOrSTGE  St. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbaue  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Mannlacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

-     FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,    TORONTO 

ELLIS  8z:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 
39  (S-  41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 


MamifcLciarers  of 0ie  fmer^roil^  cigarettes 

Rfstimond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  mmM  /ro/?i  a  mm^^und^  cosMi/  jfi^dacco^ 
,ciffar^tie<  Beware  OF  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  seeming  a  greater  luoasiire  of  sui*'3ort  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purcliases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Good«;  Marked  in.  Plain  Figures. 

 OUR  STOCK  OF  

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippsr.^,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Qneen-  186. 

™~      J.  BRUCE' 

ART    P  H  O  T  O  G  R  A  P  H  K  R. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guaranie^s  the  finest  and  mo-t  artistic  ^vork  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Pio'es^ors  ami  Smdeiits  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  o!  h(  x  C.  iil'g-^f. 


Caterer  and  ConfsciioDer.    Tfie  Ontario  Weddieg  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Diuii^rs,  We  Idia^s,  Eveaiag  Parties 

!I^1F8RT£RS  OF  OROOERtES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24:4r  Yonge  Street. 


Mercliant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

%^  Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases- 

rTThunter, 

101  King  Street  East.  Oor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOK.OKTT'O, 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


IlluKiinated?Addresses, 
Wedding»Stationery, 
'BalKiProgrammei- 
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Importers  of  BooJss  and.  Station  lery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  PubHc  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -    -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.   HOWELL,  PR0PRIR10R. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges, , Fancy 
:Qaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 


LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Free  Of  Charg^C      our  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLET   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 


;  Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karat  Go  c  . 
5        Diamond  size  of  cut    Kin^  made  to  6t. 

$25.1    CHAG^  STARK, 

f  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

£      Importer,  Wholesale  and  iittail  iJealer  in 
fiold  and  Silver  Watches,  G-old  and  Silver  Jewellery  DiamoiiQa,  Silverware  &o. 


S25. 


>ld  and  Suver  W  aicnes,  U-Oia  a.iiu       ^  ei  ocwcuci  j  j-'iauiuuu.s,  onvorwaie  c 

Send  address  for  our  li)  page  Gatalogiti:  c<i  .Uai  iiiag  ooer  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 


S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Oflice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  J".  coo:pei^ 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUHb,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE. 


FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIb,  LACROSSE, 


SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 


'Special  College  Discounts. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PEmDOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


lOS  Yonge  Sti^eet^  Toronto. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  Col'ege  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  atteuiion  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and.  Second  Hand. 

students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENiS  Sa  VK  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75)^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Reliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  ^English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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niPORTER  OF 


Ca-  IHj  ie^  s 


FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Sliirtjs  made  to  ordei^. 
346  YONGE  STREET,    COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST  INJTHE  LAND. 

THE  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

Yong©  St.,  Op».  Tem-peraDC?^ 

14  KM  Billiard  Table^.  with  all  the  latest  improvenients. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PAFJLORS  IN  CANADA. 
■Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


1 


■J HAT  ARE 

HATS 


CHEISTY'S,  CAlirJNG- 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOVV'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


WRIOHT  4fc  CO. 

LATK  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

66  KING  STEEET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

iWrORTER   AND  DEALEK  IN 

-"Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YOISraE  STREET. 


I'en  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
•^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON      -----     308  SPADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 


Go  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


Call  Telephone  Nn.  3091. 
EISHER'S    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Deliv  red  at  Cblleges,  Railway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stitious.   Telephone  eouamnnioatiou  with  all  parts  of  city 


THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 


695  YONGE  STREET. 


JOHN    MACDONaLD  &  CO.. 
IMPORTERS, 

21,  28,  25,  27  Front  Street  THRHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  WeDlngton  St.     I  U RUIN  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOR  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


Indian  CWel  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 


396  YONGE  STREET. 
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Choice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberally 
•and  courteously  treated. 


kU  kinds^of  Layndry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLANJD'S, 
286   and   288   Yonge    Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  fo  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS- 4..SEgCIALITY. 

Choice  Wines^  I^iquors  ^  Oigai^s. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,       -----  Proprietor. 


KSTABLISHEO  1843, 


QEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

>f.et'dl\kntYkiloi'^&f\obe>Ikkei^^  . 

43  King  Street  E8st  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONGE    STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  London  Lajiret  complains  that  a  candi- 
date for  the  M.D.  examination  in  the  University  of  London,  who 
passes  in  medicine  but  is  phicked  in  logic,  is  required  to  take 
medicine  over  again  as  well  as  logic,  while  if  he  fails  in  medicine 
and  pas.ses  in  logic  he  has  to  take  over  again  his  medicine  only. 
Such  an  arrangement  looks  like  a  freak  of  university  caprice 
such  as  we  are  familiar  with  nearer  home. 


The  existing  University  of  London,  like  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  merely  an  examining  and  degree-conferring  body.  A 
movement  is  l)eing  made  towards  tlie  organization  of  a  teaching- 
university  at  London,  which  shall  include  many  independent  in- 
stitutions. The  same  idea,  with  regard  to  Toronto  University, 
is  embodied  in  the  confederation  scheme  now  being  discussed. 
Tis  said  that  there  is  much  opposition  to  the  scheme  for  the 
remodelling  of  London  University,  and  that  the  proposed  scheme 
can  be  carried  only  after  much  debate.  With  us,  the  objection 
would  not  be  so  much  to  the  change  involved, as, that  when  a  change 
is  being  made, greater  facilities  are  not  provided  for  instruction  in 
many  subjects  which  already  form  regular  courses  of  study  in 
most  American  colleges,  and  for  lack  of  instruction  in  which, 
many  Canadian  students  seek  an  Alma  Mater  across  the  border. 


"  Come  to  Toronto,"  says  an  enthusiastic  foot-ballist  to  whom 
my  heart  warms,  "  that  the  Toronto  people  may  see  more  of  the 
magnificent  play  of  your  Association  team."  The  above  is  a 
sentence  in  a  speech  of  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's,  on  the  Uni- 
versity Federation  scheme,  lately  delivered  in  Kingston.  Lest 
the  reverend  Principal  may  be  inclined  to  give  too  much  weight 
to  this  pathetic  appeal,  we  would  take  the  precaution  of  inform- 
ing him  that  there  are  at  present  in  Toronto  several  Association 
foot-ball  clubs,  three  of  which  are  quite  the  equals  of  the  Kings- 
ton club  and  a  fourth  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  its  superior. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  exhibitions  of  the  "  mag 
nificent"  might  possibly  not  be  received  with  the  outbursts  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  anticipated,  a  fact  which  would  materi- 
ally detract  from  the  value  of  the  inducement  held  out  by  the 
above-mentioned  foot-ballist. 


The  Oxford  College  Journal  (Georgia)  remarks  in  a  late  number 
that  many  college  papers  in  the  United  States  and  "theCanadas" 
are  edited  or  controlled  by  members  of  the  Faculties.  Whatever 
grounds  there  may  be  for  holding  such  an  opinion  as  regards 
American  college  papers,  there  are  certainly  none  so  far  as  those 
of  "the  Canadas"  are  concerned.  The  'Varsity  is  totally  inde- 
pendent of  all  connection  with  Faculty  or  Senate.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  the  Acta,  Queen's  College  Journal,  McGill  College 
Gazette  are  equally  so.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  authori- 
ties of  King's  College  (Windsor,  N.S.)  suspended  the  editors  of 
the  Record  for  too  free  expression  of  their  opinions,  which  is 
probably  the  only  justification,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  Oxford 
Journal  can  have  for  its  remark.  It  would  be  well,  however, 
before  the  editors  of  that  paper  hallo  too  much  over  its  being 
entirely  managed  by  undergraduates,  that  they  produce  some- 
thing more  worth  halloing  about  than  their  late  numbers. 


There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Literary  Society  to  act  as  literary  cen- 
sors to  The  'Varsity,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  society  into  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  college  paper.  That  these  attempts 
have  signally  failed  each  time  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  course 
of  The  'Varsity  during  the  year  has  been  such  as  to  secure  the 
hearty  good-will  and  support  of  the  undergraduate  body  of  our 
university.  It  also  shows  that  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Literary  Society  has  met  with  approval  of  its  members. 
We  never  have  said,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  think,  that  oUr 
literary  judgment  is  unassailable.  But  since  our  fellow-students 
have  .shown  that  they  thought  us  to  be  possessed  of  at  least  a 
moderate  amount  of  literary  ability  and  business  capacity,  by 
placing  us  in  charge  of  The  'Varsity  this  year,  we  consequently 
think  that  we  are  competent  to  express  our  opinions  upon  literary 
contributions  sul)mitted  to  us  in  our  capacity  as  editors,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  conduct  this  paper  as  well  as  such  literary  ability 
and  business  capacity  enables  us  to  do,  influenced  neither  by 
public  censure  nor  personal  considerations. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and 
bye-laws  of  the  Trans- Atlantic  Club  of  Edinburgh.  From  it  we 
learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  trans-atlantic  students,  held  in  the 
Oddfellows'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  29th  November  last,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  form  a  club.  By  the  institution  of  such 
a  club  its  promoters  hope  to  secure  a  means  of  social  intercourse 
and  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  fellowship  among  trans-atlantic 
students  in  Edinburgh,  who  otherwise,  among  the  general  mass 
of  students,  would  probably  conclude  their  course  of  study  and 
still  remain  strangers  to  each  other.  The  club  is  intended  to  be 
a  social  one  altogether,  where  its  members  can  meet  for  mutual 
improvement;  but  a  literary  and  business  meeting  is  held  monthly. 
The  regular  club  night  is  Saturday.  Opportunities  for  reading 
home  papers  and  journals  will  be  provided,  and  we  could  suggest 
no  better  way  of  serving  those  Canadian  students  now  in  Edin- 
burgh than  that  their  friends  should  subscribe  for  and  send  some  of 
our  leading  journals  to  the  reading  room  of  the  club.  Those  of  our 
students  who  purpose  going  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  their  medical 
education  will  be  sure  of  a  hearty  greeting,  and  the  club  proposes 
to  specially  look  after  new  comers  and  to  supply  them  with  all 
necessary  information  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 
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The  Edinburgh  Scotsman'sa.js'ih&t  with  very  little  change  the 
Scottish  ■universities''could  be  made  the  training  schools  o£  Scot- 
tish teachers,  as  a  large  number  of  Normal  students  already  re- 
ceive part  of  their  training  in  the  universities,  and  the  number 
is  increasing  each  year.  In  two  of  the  Scottish  universities  there 
are  already  professorships  of  education,  and  the  names  of  Bain 
and  Meiklejohn  are  household  words  in  Canada  as  writers  of 
pedagogical  subjects.  The  Scotsman's  remark  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  some  such  arrangement  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  Ontario.  At  present  the  Province  keeps  up  two  expensive 
Normal  Schools,  nominally  for  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers, really  to  a  lai'ge  extent  for  their  instruction  in  science  and 
the  ordinary  school  subjects.  If  the  University  Federation 
scheme  goes  into  effect  a  chair  of  pedagogy  might  be  added  to 
the  proposed  university  professoriate,  and  all  who  now  get  their 
professional  training  at  the  Normal  Schools  could  get  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Provincial  University.  If  they  need  more  ad- 
vanced tuition  in  either  English  subjects  or  science  than  they  can 
get  in  the  secondary  schools,  they  could  get  it  in  the  classes  of 
either  the  professoriate  or  of  one  or  other  of  the  colleges  affiliated 
to  the  university.  If  the  Minister  of  Education  will  look  care- 
fully into  this  matter  we  are  satisfied  that  he  will  find  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  an  economical  and  effective  one.  The  large  sum 
which  the  Normal  Schools  now  cost  the  Province  annually  might 
then  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Provincial  University, 
in  the  benefits  of  which  the  teachers  would  share.  The  advan- 
tage of  attending  classes  in  the  university,  whether  pedagogical, 
literary,  or  scientific,  would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  train- 
ing at  present  afforded  by  any  Normal  School. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  AND  WHAT  WE  WANT. 

In  reviewing  briefly  the  resources  of  University  College  and 
Toronto  University  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  things 
which  are  absolutely  i-equired  in  order  to  make  the  internal 
economy  of  University  College  more  perfect  and  more  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  institution.  Some,  nay  most,  of  these 
wants  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  Government. 
But  there  are  a  great .  many  little  necessaries  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  College  Council  or  the  Senate.  They 
are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  large  body 
of  students  now  attending  lectures.  That  they  have  not  been 
either  asked  for  before,  or  supplied  without  the  asking,  is  a 
mystery  to  us.    We  shall  refer  to  them  in  detail  hereafter. 

That  our  present  endowment  is  inadequate  to  the  pressing  and 
growing  wants  of  our  College  we  think  has  been  incontestably 
proved.  We  do  not  intend  to  re-enter  in  this  article  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  right  to  further  State  aid.  But  we  will  reaffirm  our 
position,  that  while  the  outlying  colleges  may  have — and  we  do 
not  deny  that  they  have — moral  grounds  for  increased 
financial  aid.  University  College  not  only  has  very  strong  moral, 
but  also  exceedingly  strong  and  incontrovertible,  legal  grounds 


for  asking  for  further  aid  from  the  State. 


Our  first  great  want 


IS  more  money. 

Next,  we  have  a  handsome  and  serviceable  building.  But 
what  sufficed  for  the  requirements  of  twenty  years  ago  is  entirely 
insufficient  for  to-day.  "  The  utter  inadequacy  of  Convocation 
Hall"  is  a  stereotyped  expressioti  amongst  Toronto  University 
men.  Our  next  want,  then,  is  increased  accommodation.  This 
is  consequent  upon  further  financial  aid. 

We  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  distinguished,  capable, 
and  hard-working  staff"  of  instructors.  While  we  may,  and  cer- 
tainly do,  regret  that  Toronto  University — through  some 
inconceivable  shortsightedness — failed  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  such  world-renowned  men  as  Huxley  and  Grant 
Allen — both  of  them  rejected  applicants  for  professorial  chairs 
in  University  College — we  can  certainly  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  possession  of  several  men  whose  names  will  always  be 
honored  in  the  highest  scientific,  philosophical,  and  literary 
circles  throughout  the  world.  But  we  need  more  professors  and 
lecturers.  Not  until  we  can  have  a  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  a  Professor  of  the  Teutonic  Languages  will  our  Modern 
Language  Department  receive  that  attention  which  its  vast  and 


practical  importance  demands,  and  which,  we  may  add,  it  has 
not  hitherto  enjoyed. 

We  have  a  large  body  of  students.  In  capability,  activity,  and  re- 
spectability theylare  the  equals  (if  not  the  superiors)  of  those  attend- 
ing any  college  of  the  same  size  in  the  world.  Their  number  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  We  have  also  quite  a  number  of  lady  students, 
who  have  won  honorable  distinction  in  the  class  lists  ;  several  of 
whom  are  not,  intellectually  at  least,  weaker  vessels.  But  our 
students  want  organization,  social  intercourse,  and  some  bonds  of 
union  other  than  mere  association  in  the  class  rooms  at  lectures. 
These  desirable  results  can,  of  course,  be  brought  about  largely 
by  the  students  themselves.  The  formation  of  class  societies  and, 
after  graduation,  the  joining  of  an  Alumni  Association,  would 
strengthen  materially  the  much-needed  esjnit  de  corps  and  affec- 
tion with  which  students  should  be  imbued  for  their  Alma  Mater. 
Such  societies  would  undoubtedly  foster  closer  feelings  of  respect 
and  regard  for  their  fellow  students  and  fellow  graduates — 
at  once  a  source  of-  extreme  pleasure  and  gratification  to 
themselves,  and  of  strength  to  the  University.  The  students 
want  encouragement. 

We  have  a  College  Council.  To  question  its  raison  d'etre 
would  be  high  treason.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  and  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  the  College  that  its  affairs  should  be 
entrusted  to  an  interested  and  efficient  body.  That,  while  there 
is  no  open  opposition,  there  is  a  certain  want  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  College  Council  and  the  students,  is  apparent  enough 
to  anyone  who  has  mingled  with  the  latter  to  any  great  extent. 
We  apprehend  that  this  want  of  unanimity  is  due,  not  so  much 
to  any  very  specific  acts  of  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  in- 
subordination on  the  other,  as  to  a  certain  xmdefined  misunder- 
standing of  actions  and  motives  on  both  sides.  The  College 
Council  apparently  takes  no  very  active  interest  in  the  students 
and  their  undertakings,  and  the  students  certainly  do  not  display 
much  concern  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  learned  body 
which  watches  over  their  conduct.  That  there  are  many  small- 
minded  and  ridiculous  rules  and  regulations  enforced  by  the 
former,  and  that  there  is  often  a  corresponding  display  of  child- 
'  ishness  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  nobody  will  deny.  But  we  cer- 
tainly think  that  the  initiative  to  a  better  mutual  understanding 
and  to  a  restoration  of  entire  confidence  between  those  governing 
and  those  governed,  lies  with  the  "  powers  that  be." 

And  now  we  come  to  an  enumeration  of  those  "wants"  to 
.  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  as  more  especially  concern- 
ing the  general  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

We  have  no  wish  to  appear  to  dictate  to  the  College  Council 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued.  Such  a  proceeding  would  be 
unbecoming  and  impertinent  on  our  part.  We,  however,  feel  it 
to  be  but  our  duty  to  refer  to  the  lack  of  certain  and  very  neces- 
sary things  and  to  ask  that  they  be  supplied.  In  doing  so  we 
are  merely  giving  utterance  to  the  well-understood  wishes  and 
sentiments  of  the  students  generally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  want  of  a  dressing  room  of  some  sort  to 
which  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  wet  and  wintry  weather, 
students  could  repair  before  entering  the  lecture  rooms.  The 
danger  of  catching  cold  under  the  present  system  is  obvious,  and 
can  only  be  remedied  by  having  a  room  of  some  sort  fitted  up  as 
we  have  described.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  needed  as  much  as  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  pegs  to  accommodate  safely  and  comfortably 
the  coats  and  hats  of  the  students.  At  the  lowest  estimate  300 
undergraduates  are  in  daily  attendance  at  lectures.  There  are 
at  present  100  available  pegs  !  The  inference  is  obvious,  and 
further  comment  unnecessary.  One  great  element  of  success  is 
lacking  in  student  life  at  University  College,  and  that  is  sociabil- 
ity. There  is  nothing  which  develops  character  and  brings  out 
all  that  is  good  in  a  man  so  much  as  friendly  social  intercourse. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  conviviality,  but  the  personal  and 
familiar  association  of  all  the  students.  This  cannot  possibly 
be  gen-erated  in  the  lecture  room  or  in  the  corridors.  Certainly 
not  in  the  reading  room,  for  it  is  not  large  enough  or  sufficiently 
attractive  to  induce  good  fellowship.  Sociability  flourishes  best 
when  unrestrained  and  spontaneous.  How  can  this  be  supplied  ? 
may  be  very  fairly  asked.  We  answer,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  College  recreation  room.  By  this  we  mean  a  room  to  be 
given  up  unreservedly  to  the  students,  where  they  can  repair  at 
all  times,  and  w^iere  they  can  indulge  in  such  recreetions  and 
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employments  as  may  suit  their  tastes,  consistent  with  order, 
decorum,  and  morahty.  It  should  be  made  over  to  the  students 
and  managed  by  them  entirely.  If  this  were  done  we  have  no 
fear  as  to  the  result.  We  might  add  that,  while  the  Bedel  has 
a  comfortable  room  to  retire  to  at  any  time,  the  students  of  the 
College  have  no  place  to  which  they  can  go,  and  where  in  com- 
pany with  their  fellow-students  enjoy  mutual  intercourse,  harm- 
less enjoyment,  and  entire  freedom.  The  good  which  would 
accrue  fi'om  the  establishment  of  such  a  recreation  room  would 
be  inestimable.  This  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  College 
Council. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  utter  unsuitability  and  inadequacy 
of  the  present  Literary  Society  reading  room.  If  the  reading 
room  and  recreation  room  could  be  united  in  some  way  or  other 
it  would  be  veiy  desirable. 

We  will  bi-ing  our  remarks  to  a  close  by  referring  to  a  want 
which  is  the  most  felt  of  any.  It  is  that  of  a  wash-room  with  a 
proper  lavatory,  constructed  upon  sanitary  principles.  The  want 
of  this  is  a  cUsgrace  to  the  College  and  an  evidence  of  how  much 
the  College  Council  looks  after  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
students  of  University  College. 

We  hope  that  the  improvements — many  of  them  absolutely 
necessary — are  not  altogether  unattainable.  We  have  confidence 
that  the  College  Council,  having  been  made  aware  of  the  wishes 
of  the  students,  will  endeavour  to  carry  them  out.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  College  Council  should 
not  have  to  be  told  what  to  do  in  these  matters.  We  would  like 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  students  upon  the  various 
matters  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  these  remarks. 


FRENCH  IN  CANADA. 

The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to  present  a  concise  and  system- 
atic statement  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  language  in  Quebec  as 
compared  with  the  recognized  literary  language  of  France  ;  and  to  cor- 
rect if  possible,  some  very  erroneous  though  almost  universally  prevalent 
opinions  regarding  it.  That  these  peculiarities  admit  of  systematic 
treatment  at  all  should  in  itself  be  significant ;  but  when  it  is 
seen  how  very  few  and  comparatively  unimportant  the  differences  of 
idiom  are,  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Canadian-French 
should  have  been  regarded  as  a  hopeless  confusion  of  Indian,  English 
and  a  degenerated  French,  and  consequently  as  unworthy  of  attention. 

It  is  quite  natural,  however,  that  such  misapprehensions  should  have 
arisen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  few  peculiarities  —  in  pronuncia- 
tion mainly — occur  so  frequently  and  so  prominently  that  on  first  ac- 
quaintance the  whole  language  sounds  strangely  foreign  and  confused. 
To  an  unprejudiced  and  diligent  observer,  a  few  days  or  weeks  are 
usually  sufficient  to  correct  the  error,  and  the  language  is  then  found  to 
be  as  rich  and  as  truly  French  as  any  in  the  mother-country. 

The  subject  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions  :  Peculiarities  or  differ- 
ences, (i)  t'n  Vocabulary;  (2)  in  Idiem ;  &r\d  {t,)  in  Pronunciation. 

First,  then,  I  shall  consider  peculiarities  in  vocabulary. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  condition  of  the  French  colonists 
of  Canada,  their  change  of  country,  of  climate,  and  above  all  of  occupa- 
tion ;  their  almost  complete  separation  from  France  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  their  proximity  to  the  English  under  whose  government  they 
were,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  they  were  without  writers  and  without  a 
literature  of  their  own,  it  would  be  surprising  not  to  find  in  their  lan- 
guage of  to-day  a  strange  mixture  of  new  words  unauthorized  by  the 
Academy,  The  number  of  these  new,  or  adapted  words  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  determine.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
thousand  in  all. 

Many  of  these  words  are  undoubtedly  superfluous.  There  was  no 
necessity,  for  instance,  for  new  garbs  such  as  the  following  when  the 
ideas  were  already  fitly  clothed  in  the  forms  given  in  brackets  :  change 
(monnaie),  debarquer  (descendre  de  voiture),  mouiller  (pleuvoir) , 
debaucher  (congedier  un  domestique),  boss  (chef),  brakesman  (garde- 
frein),  creature  (fille),  originer  (prendre  origine),  etc.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  hundreds  of  words  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  in 
Canada,  though  uncalled-for  m  France.  New  occupations  give  rise  to 
new  ideas  and  new  images,  and  in  order  to  give  these  expression,  new 
words  must  be  forthcoming.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
legitimate  phases  of  language-growth.  Lumbering  and  maple-sugar- 
making,  for  instance,  though  unknown  to  France,  have  become  almost  a 
part  of  the  existence  of  an  ordinary  French-Canadian  ;  and  so,  too,  have 


the  words  used  in  connection  with  these  occupations  become  a  necessary 
part  of  his  language.  Erabliire  (sugar-bush),  goudrelle  (spile),  entailler 
(to  tap),  trempette  (bread  soaked  in  very  thin  syrup),  tire  (taffy),  and 
other  such  words,  a  Quebec  writer  tells  us,  are  just  as  much  French  to 
him  as  pere  and  mere.  So  also  with  lumbering  terms  :  billot  (saw-log), 
crihle  (crib),  chantier  (lumber-camp  — or  simply  shanty),  aller  dans  les 
chantiers  (to  go  lumbering),  and  a  host  of  every-day  expressions  just  as 
indispensable,  e.  g.  :  Tohogane  (toboggan),  tirer  des  glissades  (to  go 
coasting),  cplucJiette  (husking  bee),  bouli?i  (fence-rail),  etc. 

From  the  examples  cited  the  reader  may  easily  form  an  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  words  occurring  in  the  language  of  Quebec  and  not 
recognized  as  liteiary.  Many  of  them  we  have  seen  are  unnecessary, 
but  the  greater  part  are  natural  growths.  Let  us  now  look  for  their 
origin.    Whence  did  all  these  words  come  ?. 

A  brief  examination  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are 
the  common  heritage  of  Canadian-French  and  some  of  the  better  known 
existing  dialects  of  France.  Calculating  approximately  from  a  list  of 
two  thousand  or  more — a  tolerably  safe  basis  for  calculation — over  20 
per  cent,  are  found  to  be  Norman,  20  per  cent,  are  in  use  in  central 
France,  and  10  per  cent,  more  cro))  up  in  various  provinces.  Thus  50 
per  cent,  at  least,  and  probably  a  much  larger  percentage,  are  French  in 
a  very  strict  sense  ;  and  many  of  them  occur  in  leading  French  writers 
even  later  than  Molicre.  About  25  per  cent,  again  are  of  Enghsh 
origin,  or  are  at  least  traceable  to  English  influence  ;■  and  as  for  the  re- 
maining 25  per  cent.,  they  are  in  part  purely  Canadian  in  their  origin — 
either  onomatopoetic,  as  ouaouaron  (bull-frog),  or  compound  forms 
made  up  of  French  simple  forms  or  roots,  as  malamain  (disobliging) — 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  good  French  forms  whose  meanings  have 
become  more  general,  more  specific  or  completely  changed,  through 
carelessness,  ignorance  or  necessity  ;  such  words  are  :  embarquer  (get 
into  a  carriage),  amarrer  (to  tie  or  hitch  a  horse,  and  sometimes  to 
succeed  :  ''''on  finira  par  amarrer"),  esperer  (wait — stop),  blonde  (sweet- 
heart), drague  (swill),  gaillards  (high  boots),  etc. 

I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  this  simple  indication  of  the  various 
sources  to  which  the  so-called  barbarisms  of  Canadian- French  are 
traceable  without  referring  specially  to  individual  words. 

Assuming,  now,  that  25  per  cent,  of  these  three  or  four  thousand 
words  are  due  to  English  influence,  as  stated  above,  it  will  be  found 
most  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  various  ways  in  which  this  influence 
has  made  itself  felt.  On  examination  three  very  clearly  marked  phases 
are  noticeable,  {a)  We  find  words  which  are  simple,  literal  translations 
of  English  words,  e.  g.  :  tour 7ie  clef  (turn-key),  ?iuage  (cloud — ladies' 
scarf),  ordre-en-conseil  (order-in-council),  boite  (witness-box),  etc.  These 
words  are  in  themselves  as  correct  as  the  corresponding  English  expres- 
sions ;  only  they  are  not  in  use  in  France.  In  many  cases  they  express 
ideas  new  to  French,  owing  to  differences  between  French  parliamentary 
and  legal  forms,  and  Canadian  ;  and  it  is  mainly  in  the  language  of  the 
legislature  and  courts  where  such  expressions  appear,  [b)  The  second 
phase  of  English  influence  is  observable  in  many  words  which  are,  in  liter- 
ary French,  similar  in  form,  or  rather  in  sound,  to  certain  English  words, 
but  which  differ  partly  or  wholly  in  meaning.  Very  naturally  the 
French-speaking  Canadian  sometimes  confounds  the  ideas  expressed, 
and  clothes  the  English  thought  with  the  French  form.  Instead  of 
literally  translating  he  merely  transfers  the  idea  to  a  similar  sound  in  his 
own  language,  taking  the  liberty  in  many  cases,  too,  of  making  new 
grammatical  forms  of  the  French  word  in  order  to  express  the  English 
idea  in  all  its  relations.  Of  this  rather  numerous  class  of  words  exam- 
ples are  :  decharger  (discharge,  an  employee),  bilUt  complimentairt 
(complimentary  ticket),  charge  (charge  to  a  jury),  attraction  du  jour 
(attraction  of  the  day).  Barbarisms  of  this  nature  are  perhaps  the  most 
misleading  of  all  to  the  English-speaking  student  beginning  the  study 
of  French,  as  he  usually  accepts  without  suspicion  such  words  as  : 
proposeur,  moteur  (mover),  dircctoire  (town  directory),  eniphatiquement 
(emphatically),  preparations,  etc.  (c)  The  remaining  class  includes 
those  words  which  are  stricthj  English  derivatives.  English  words  are 
appropriated  bodily.  The  English  sounds  are  reproduced  as  faithfully 
"as  it  is  possible  or  convenient  for  French  vocal  organs  to  reproduce 
them.  These  sounds  preserve  their  English  meanings,  but  if  it  is 
necessary  to  write  them  they  are  spelt  according  to  French  rules  of 
orthography,  e.  g.  :  Coitque  (cook),  sheveur  (shaver,  sharper),  lofeur 
(loafer),  settler  (to  pay  up),  cheurtine  (shirting),  hdler  des  billots  (to  haul 
logs),  haquer  (to  back,  to  second),  nequiouque  (neck-yoke),  blaquaille 
(black  eye — an  instance  is  cited  where  a  young  man  received  un 
blaquaille  siir  le  nez.) 

These  words  sound  ridiculous,  and  certainly  are  so ;  but  they  are  not 
worse  than  many  of  the  same  class  which  are  recognized  in  France,  as  : 
boxer,  boxeur,  stopper,  bouledogiie,  bolingrin,  and  numerous  others. 

So  much  for  peculiarities  of  Canadian-French  vocabulary. 

C.  W.' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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WYCLIFS  ENGLISH. 

The  quincentenary  of  Wyclif  naturally  suggests  to  English  scholars 
the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  development  of  the  English  language. 
He  was  born  about  1324,  and  died  in  1384.  After  producing  a  large 
number  of  homiletic  and  polemical  works  in  English,  he  completed 
about  1380,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  his  well-known  translation  of 
the  Bible,  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  being  his  own  personal 
work.  The  recent  researches  of  English  scholars  have  made  clear  the 
influence  exerted  by  that  version  on  later  translations, — including  both 
the  Authorized  Version  of  161 1  and  the  Revised  Version  of  1881, — and 
through  them  on  the  English  language  generally.  The  nature  of  that 
influence  can  best  be  exhibited  by  a  comparison  of  passages,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  select  the  text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  beginning  with  the  earliest 
rendering  of  the  same  passage  into  Anglo-Saxon  : — 

Anglo-Saxon  (about  900  A.D.) 
Faeder  ure  thu  the  eart  on  heofonum,  si  thin  nama  gehalgod  ;  to-becume 
thin  rice  ;  gewurthe  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa  swa  on  heofonum  ;  urne 
dieghwamlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  dxg  ;  and  forgyf  us  ure  gyltas,  swa  swa  we 
forgyfath  urum  gyltendum  ;  and  ne  gelced  thu  us  on  costnunge,  ac  alys  us  of 
yfele.  Sothlice. 

Wyclif's  Version  (about  1380  A.D.) 
Oure  fadir  that  art  in  heuenes,  halwid  be  thi  name  ;  thi  kyngdom  cumme 
to  ;  be  thy  wille  don  as  in  heven  and  in  erthe  ;  gif  to  vs  this  day  oure  breed 
ouer  other  substaunce  ;  and  forgeue  to  vs  our  dettis,  as  we  iorgeue  to  oure 
dettours  ;  and  leede  vs  nat  in  to  temtacioun,  but  delyuere  vs  fro  yuel.  Amen. 

Tyndale's  Translation  (1525  A.D.) 
O  oure  father,  which  art  in  heven,  halowed  by  thy  name.  Let  thy  kyng- 
dom come,  Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled,  as  well  in  erth,  as  hit  ys  in  heven.  Geve 
/s  this  daye  our  dayly  breade.  And  forgeve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as  we 
forgeve  them  which  treaspas  vs.  Lede  vs  nott  in  to  temtacion,  but  delyvre 
vs  from  yvell.  Amen. 

Tyndale's  Translation  (1534  A.D.) 
O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy  kyng- 
dome  come.  Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled,  as  well  in  erth,  as  it  ys  in  heven.  Geve 
vs  this  daye  oure  dayly  breede.  And  forgeve  vs  oure  treaspases,  even  as  we 
forgeve  oure  trespacers.  And  leade  vs  not  into  temptacion  ;  but  delyver  vs 
from  evell.  For  thyne  is  the  kingedome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glorye  for 
ever.  Amen. 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535  A.D.) 
O  oure  father  which  art  in  heauen  halowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kyngdome 
come.  Thy  wyll  be  fulfilled  vpon  earth  as  it  is  in  heauen.  Geue  vs  this  daye 
oure  dayly  bred.  And  forgeue  vs  oure  dettes,  as  we  also  forgeue  our  detters. 
And  lede  vs  not  in  to  teptacion  :  but  delyuer  vs  from  euell.  For  thyne  is 
the  kyngdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glorye  for  euer.  Amen. 

The  Genevan  Bible  (1557  A.D.) 
Our  Father,  which  art  in  heauen,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy  king- 
dome  come.  Thy  wil  be  done  euen  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heauen.  Geue  vs 
thys  day  our  dayly  bread.  And  forgeue  our  debtes,  euen  as  we  forgiue  our 
debters.  And  lead  vs  not  into  tentation,  but  deliuer  vs  from  euil.  For  thyne 
is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glorie,  for  euer.  Amen. 

The  Bishops'  Bible  (1567  A.D.) 
O  our  father  which  art  in  heauen,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Let  thy  king- 
dome  come.  Thy  wyll  be  done,  as  well  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heauen.  Giue 
vs  this  day  our  dayly  breade.  And  forgyue  vs  our  dettes,  as  we  forgyue  our 
detters.  And  leade  vs  not  into  temptation,  but  deliuer  vs  from  euill  ;  for 
thine  is  the  kingdome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glorie,  for  euer.  Amen. 

The  Rmeims  New  Testament  (1562.) 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  sanctified  be  thy  name.    Let  thy  king 
dom  come  ;  thy  wil  be  done,  as  in  heauen,  in  earth  also.    Giue  vs  to-day 
our  supersubstantiall  bread.    And  forgiue  vs  our  dettes  as  we  also  forgiue 
our  detters.  And  leade  vs  not  into  tentation,  but  deliuer  vs  from  euil.  Amen. 

The  Authorized  Version  (1611  A.D.) 
Our  father  which  art  in  heauen,  halowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdome 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heauen.  Giue  vs  this  day  our 
dayly  bread.  And  forgiue  vs  our  debts  as  we  forgiue  our  debtors.  And 
lead  vs  not  into  temptation,  but  deliuer  vs  from  euill.  For  thyne  is  the  king- 
dome,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 

The  Revised  Version  (1881  A.D.) 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.    Thy  kingdom 
come.    Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.   Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.    And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors. 
And  bring  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.  Amen. 

To  Wyclif's  Bible,  and  to  Langland's  "Vision  of  .William  concern- 
ing Piers  the  Plowman,"  we  owe,  in  great  measure,  the  preservation  of 
the  Teutonic  element  of  the  English  language.  These  two  churchmen 
lived  and  wrote  about  the  same  time,  and  their  writings  became  very 
popular  with  the  masses,  so  much  so  that  neither  the  French  influence 
of  the  Court  nor  the  Latin  influence  of  the  Church  could  do  more 
than  impart  a  certam  amount  of  variety  to  the  vocabulary.  The  great 
majority  of  the  words  in  common  use  continued  to  be  drawn  from  the 


degenerate  and  despised  Anglo-Saxon,  which  in  the  course  of  centurias 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  most  of  its  inflections  through  phonetic  decay. 
A  strenuous  effort  was  made  in  1542  to  replace  the  versions  then  in 
use  by  one  containing  a  large  infusion  of  Latin  words  and  phrases.  The 
author  of  this  proposition  was  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  made  it  to  Convo- 
cation and  had  it  endorsed  by  an  order  from  Henry  VHI.  At  one 
meeting  of  the  revisers  he  presented  a  list  of  words  from  the  Latin  New 
Testament,  and  expressed  his  desire  "that  for  their  genuine  and  native 
meaning,  and  for  the  majesty  of  the  matter  in  them  contained,  these 
words  might  be  retained  in  their  own  nature  as  much  as  might  bee  ;  or 
be  fitly  Englished  with  the  least  alteration."  Amongst  the  hundred  or 
more  words  so  selected  are  to  be  found  dignus,  adorare,  simplex,  pater, 
idolum,  tyrannus,  episcopus,  apostolus,  virtutes,  sanctus,  servus,  &c. 
The  design  of  Bishop  Gardiner  was  frustrated  by  Cranmer,  who  ob- 
tained the  King's  consent  to  announce  to  the  revisers  that  their  work 
should  be  examined  by  the  universities,  and  the  project  then  dropped. 

The  revisers  who  prepared  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  re- 
verted in  many  passages  to  old  English  forms,  and  rejected  latinisms 
introduced  by  Tyndale  or  the  Genevan  translators,  so  that  the  English 
Bible  gives  us  in  reality,  not  the  English  of  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  but  that  of  the  end  of  the  15th.  From  a  literary  and  philo- 
logical point  of  view  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  no  other 
in  the  history  of  modern  languages  and  literatures  bemg  comparable 
with  it  except  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Martin  Luther  into  one  of 
the  popular  dialects  of  Germany.  In  some  passages  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  1 88 1  compares  unfavorably  with  the  Authorized  Version  in  re- 
spect of  the  English  element  in  its  vocabulary.  For  example,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  II.  Peter  we  read  : 

This  is  now,  beloved,  the  second  epistle  that  I  write  unto  you  ;  and  in 
both  of  them  I  stir  up  your  sincere  minds  by  putting  you  in  remembrance  ; 
that  ye  should  remember,  &c. 

The  language  of  the  Authorized  Version  may  be  a  less  accurate  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  but  it  is  certainly  a  more  English  one  : — 

This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write  unto  you  ;  in  both  of  which  I 
stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance  ;  that  ye  may  be  mindful, 
&c. 

M.  A. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 

If  you  had  been  with  me  one  afternoon  you  would  have  cried 
Eureka  !  you  would  have  declared  you  had  at  last  the  dreams  of  the 
wildest  dreamers  realized. 

I  chanced  to  pass  the  Bourse  one  day.  It  was  towards  five  or  six  in 
the  afternoon.  I  saw  a  crowd  under  the  lamps,  which  were  already 
lighted  at  that  hour,  though  it  was  early  autumn.  As  I  have  learned 
by  experience,  a  Parisian  crowd  is  generally  assembled  by  the  veriest 
trifle  ;  so  I  do  not  know  what  led  me  to  seek  the  motive  for  this  gather- 
ing which  had  just  caught  my  eye.  As  I  drew  near,  I  observed  that  far 
from  being  one  crowd,  with  one  object  of  interest,  it  was  rather  an  as- 
semblage of  crowds  of  very  differing  sizes.  There  were  groups  of  two 
or  three,  and  there  were  groups  of  thirty  or  forty  ;  and  the  groups  kept 
forming  and  dissolving  with  an  uncertainty  of  movement  tthat  was  con- 
fusing. Several  small  ones  would  suddenly  break  up  and  tumble  into  a 
large  one,  and  just  as  suddenly  the  large  one  would  crumble  away  and 
go  spinning  off  in  detached  groups  over  the  open  space.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  shifting  and  changing  ?  What  brings  the  people  to- 
gether ?  I  edge  my  way  in  among  the  crowds.  Here  right  close  by  is 
a  group  of  four,  and  the  four  are  as  follows  :  first,  a  working  man  with 
very  dingy  clothes,  an  apron,  a  ladder  strapped  to  his  back,  a  pail  in  one 
hand,  and  working  tools  in  the  other.  By  his  side  stood  another  work- 
ing man,  holding  a  tub  over  his  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and  working 
tools  in  the  other.  He  also  had  dingy  clothes,  apron,  and  dusty  face. 
Opposite  these  two,  making  the  square  complete,  stood  two  faultlessly 
dressed  gentlemen,  with  a  comfortable  well-to-do  appearance  .that  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  pair  opposite.  These  two  men  were  Bourse 
speculators.  But  what  are  the  four  doing  ?  They  are  surely  not  there 
to  play  at  forming  squares,  rhombuses,  or  otber  geometrical  figures,  with 
a  view  to  illustrate  Pestalozzi's  Natural  System  of  Education,  or  pur- 
suaded  by  the  eloquent  vagaries  of  a  Ruskin  ?  It  would  not  be  easy 
for  us  to  believe  that ;  and  yet  the  fact  outdoes  the  fiction.  Those  men 
are  in  earnest  debate  over  a  redistribution  of  taxation,  government  con- 
trol of  manufacturing,  and  other  questions  of  national  and  human  inter- 
est. With  perfect  independence  of  mind,  the  poor  laborers  are  arguing 
their  opinions  on  great  shanges  they  think  are  needed.  With  no  appar- 
ent thought  of  difference  of  clothes,  difference  of  social  standing,  the 
two  well  lo  do  gentlemen  are  seeking  to  persuade  and  to  calm.  The 
victory  passes  from  side  to  side,  but  even  if  at  the  close  it  be  decided 
I  for  neither,  we  may  feel  assured  that  both  sides  will  be  blessed  in  that 
wrestling,  more  than  they  know. 
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All  about  me  the  same  scene  is  going  on.  An  old  Quaker  gentleman 
over  there,  with  a  very  broad  hat  and  long  black  coat  has  just  finished 
a  fine  peroration  on  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  I  see 
his  audience  of  two  forget  their  sneers  and  look  unwontonly  serious  and 
hopeful.  I  catch  the  old  man's  eye  as  he  moves  away,  I  give  him  an 
appreciative  nod,  and  he  smiles.  A  shrill  voice  and  a  large  crowd  now 
call  my  attention.  A  young  student  I  often  see  at  the  National  Library 
is  there,  bare-headed,  with  long  esthetic  hair,  pale  face,  hands  uplifted, 
speaking  from  the  centre  of  the  crowd.  He  will  have  no  replies.  They 
only  make  him  pitch  his  voice  the  higher.  He  is  depicting  with  pas- 
sionate, hurrying  words,  how  happy  everybody  would  be  if  only  society 
were  arranged  as  he  would  have  it  arranged.  He  speaks  for  some  time 
and  stops  only  when  utterly  exhausted,  and  then,  as  if  the  charm  were 
broken,  the  crowd  dissolves  and  circles  and  turns  till  it  has  found  other 
groups  into  which  to  flow  and  coalesce.  I  stop  to  overhear  some  words 
of  a  big,  burly  man  who  seems  to  be  teUing  three  laboring  men  some- 
thing very  important.  I  find  that  he  is  talking  about  America.  He  is 
extolling  the  Americans  to  the  skies.  The  soil  of  America  seems  to 
draw  its  whole  virtue  from  the  presence  of  the  Americans.  From  the 
eager  faces  of  the  working  men  I  judge  they  would  like  very  much  to  be 
away  with  their  families  in  happy  America.  But  they  cannot  go  ;  and  I 
can  imagine  them  turning  away  to  listen  eagerly,  very  eagerly,  to  wild 
political  schemes  which  are  to  transform  their  own  country  into  a  place 
of  Eden-like  plenty  and  comfort.  Thinking  such  thoughts,  I  am  sud- 
denly roused  by  swift,  sharp  words.  In  the  centre  of  another  large 
crowd  that  has  just  formed  I  see  a  working  man  in  blouse  holding  head 
against  two  rich-looking  gendemen.  One  of  these  latter  has  retired 
from  business  and  is  living  on  the  interest  of  his  money.  The  other  says 
he  is  owner  of  a  large  factory,  and  as  the  debate  turns  on  the  relation  of 
capital  and  labour  he  claims  to  be  heard  as  an  authority.  The  debate 
is  rather  exciting.  Others  in  the  crowd,  of  all  degrees  of  social  standing, 
are  drawn  in  by  the  interest  of  the  debate,  and  sometimes  seven  or 
eight  speaking  at  once  make  it  a  very  Babel. 

And  thus  the  scene  goes  on  shifting  and  changing,  presenting  a  series 
of  curious,  intensely  interesting  kaleidoscopic  views.  For  four  hours  or 
more  the  thing  holds  together  and  then  dissolves  ;  and  in  the  clear 
night,  in  the  deserted  place,  amongst  the  lighted  lamps,  we  are  left  to 
think  over  what  we  have  seen.  Where  else  will  you  see  the  like  ? 
Where  else  meet  such  an  utter  disregard  of  persons,  such  a  near  approx- 
imation to  the  ideal  republic  so  often  dreamed  of?  I  thought  of  all 
the  good  the  rich,  easy-living  man  would  have  from  the  recital  of  the 
needs  of  his  poorer  brother  ;  how  he  would  be  made  more  generous, 
and  how  he  too  would  be  led  to  consider  as  not  unreasonable  the  de- 
mands for  social  reform.  I  thought  too  how  the  asperity  of  the  poor 
would  be  softened,  how  his  mind  would  be  turned  from  the  rash,  des- 
perate measures  to  which  evil  or  misguided  men  would  lead  him,  as  he 
came  to  see  that  it  was  only  ignorance  which  made  the  rich  man  hard 
and  cruel.  And  as  I  know  that  the  heart  of  man  is  just,  this  mutual 
knowledge  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  final  dying  away  of  revolutions,  and 
I  hailed  this  little  republic,  this  nucleus  of  the  larger  republic  yet  to  be 
I  hailed  it  with  the  cry  ef  Eureka.  ^ 

And  now  came  light  and  trifling,  which  always  follows  the  serious- 
Dust  and  scurrying  leaves  always  follow  the  railway  train  ;  the  jolly 
camp-followers  always  come  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  stern  debate 
of  social  and  national  problems  is  succeeded  by  a  curious  scene.  A 
troup  of  boys  make  their  appearance.  A  circle  of  chairs  if  formed,  and 
at  a  distance  they  seem  as  they  sit  there  like  a  council  of  serious  grain- 
buyers,  such  as  I  see  sometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  But  what 
is  really  going  on  ?  On  approaching  nearer  I  see  that  oi,e  of  the  num- 
ber is  not  sitting  down.  He  is  standing,  bent  forward,  with  his  head  in 
the  lap  of  another  and  covered  with  an  apron.  One  of  his  arms  reaches 
backward  and  the  hand  rests  palm  upward  on  his  back.  Then  I  see 
one  of  the  circle  rise  from  his  seat  softly,  approach  his  stooping  com- 
rade, raise  his  hand  high  in  air,  then  bring  it  down  with  sounding  force 
on  the  bare  upturned  palm  and  quickly  and  softly  take  his  seat  again. 
Then  the  covered  head  is  released,  and  the  stooping  lad  stands  up  and 
faces  the  grimacing  circle.  It  is  his  business  now  to  guess  v/ho  struck 
him.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  released  and  the  other  takes  his  place.  If 
he  fails,  back  he  goes  to  his  place  again.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
young  lads  guess  the  right  one  is  remarkable,  and  certainly  indicates 
shrewd  calculation  of  some  sort.  The  game  may  have  afforded  useful 
mental  exercise,  I  don't  deny  it ;  but  executed  as  it  was,  at  such  an 
hour  of  the  night,  under  the  bare  heavens,  and  after  the  curious  scenes 
I  had  just  witnessed,  the  thing  came  to  have  a  mad,  scarcely  human 
effect.  The  stone  pavement  of  the  Bourse  stretched  out  as  a  bare  desert 
plain,  and  upon  it  I  saw  a  hideous  circle  of  wizards  engaged  in  their 
mysterious  incantations,  and  the  whole  sounded  as  a  mocking  jest  at 
earnest  hope  and  endeavor. 

Pakisien. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  first  Vice-President,  Mr.  D. 
McKay,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  meeting  last  night.  Readings  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Rowan,  Russell  and  Irwin. 

Resolved,  "  That  the  invention  of  so-called  labor-saving  machinery 
has  not  diminished  the  burdens  of  human  toil,"  was  the  subject  of  de- 
bate. Messrs.  Talbot  and  Witton  argued  the  affirmative,  and  Messrs. 
Russell  and  W.  H.  Hunter,  the  negative. 

In  the  junior  division,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Rowan,  the  ques- 
tion was  debated  by  Messrs.  Cronyn,  Marshall,  Fenton,  Waldron  and 
Gibson. 

The  debate  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  both  divisions. 

After  the  divisions  had  re-formed,  Mr.  H.  E.  Irwin  having  moved 
that  the  Society  request  the  General  Committee  to  set  aside  Friday 
evening,  the  20th  inst.,  for  the  consideration  of  changes  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Society,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  on  that  date, 
that  the  prizes  given  by  the  Society  to  speakers  and  readers,  be  abol- 
ished. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  large  number  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  assembled  on 
Thursday  afternoon  in  Moss  Hall  at  the  usual  weekly  prayer  meeting. 
The  President  opened  the  meeting  and  introduced  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons, 
of  Knox  Church. 

Mr.  Parsons  expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting;  with  the  members  of 
the  University  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  wished  to  speak  of  the  applied 
poiver  of  the  spirit  of  God.  This  power  was  often  exerted  over  the 
unconverted,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  and  attributed  im- 
pulses and  thoughts  proceeding  from  Him  to  other  sources.  One  must 
not  expect  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  to  compel  one's  will  to 
yield  despite  himself  It  is  in  simpler  ways  and  by  more  ordinary 
means  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  insinuating  thoughts  and  suggesting 
motives  which,  if  cherished  and  yielded  to,  will  result  in  being  brought 
into  clearer  light.  As  to  the  believer,  it  is  his  duty  and  privilege  to  be  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  to  be  in  possession  of  His  power.  The 
possession  of  this  power  is  absolutely  necessary  to  successful 
work  for  God.  Unless  the  Spirit  dwell  in  him  a  man  is  utterly  power- 
less to  accomplish  the  work  a  Christian  should  accomplish.  With  His 
power  he  must  succeed  just  as  surely  as  effects  follow  adequate  causes. 
In  the  early  Church  this  power  manifested  itself  in  the  working  of 
miracles,  in  opening  hearts  to  a  sense  of  obligation  to  aid  others  in  their 
distress.  It  is  possible  for  human  power  to  achieve  seeming  but  not 
real  success  in  working  for  God.  Genuine  results  in  that  sphere  flow 
from  the  exercising  by  the  believer  of  the  power  given  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  the  study  of  God's  word  is  to  be  of  real  benefit,  it  must  be 
read  as  the  present,  actual  speech  of  a  present,  living  Person.  It  is  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Spirit  exercised  through  His  word  that  avails 
to  influence  heart  and  will.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of 
abstract  truths  produces  no  effects  of  a  quickening,  strengthening  kind. 
The  virtue  comes  out  of  Christ — not  the  mere  letter  of  the  word — as  it 
did  when  the  cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  was  effected. 
Students  are  especially  exposed  to  the  danger  of  overlooking  spiritual 
culture,  since  their  attention  is  so  constantly  occupied  with  the  training 
of  their  intellects.  They  then  of  all  men  should  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  deprive  themselves  of  the  spiritual  power  they  might  possess.  In 
order  to  accomplish  their  work  the  members  of  this  Association  require 
the  power  of  God's  spirit,  and  if  they  possess  it  they  are  fitted  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  work  in  the  University. 

The  rev.  gentleman's  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

The  next  meeting,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  12th,  will  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Gilmour.  Subject:  "Missions  for  China."  All  graduates  and 
undergraduates  are  urged  to  attend. 

If  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  the  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
desire  to  have  their  new  rooms  opened  during  the  Xmas  term  of  '85. 
Should  the  necessary  $8,000  be  subscribed  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  the  various  sums  will  be  collected  in  April  and  May, 
and  the  building  erected  during  the  vacation.  Through  the  columns  of 
the  'Varsity  we*  are  kindly  permitted  to  acknowledge  subscriptions 
towards  our  Fund.  A  few  days  ago  a  lady,  who  is  a  friend  to  all  educa- 
tional movements,  gave  us  an  unsolicited  subscription  of  $100.  The 
Commitiee  feel  encouraged  by  liberality  of  this  sort.  We  would  ac- 
knowledge the  following ; — W.  Mulock,  $300  ;  S.  H.  Blake,  $200  ; 
Jno.  Macdonaid,  $200;  Edward  Blake,  $100;  Col.  Gzowski,  $100; 
Dr.  Wilson,  $50 ;  W.  Mortimer  Clarke,  $25  ;  Prof.  Young,  $20  ;  R.  Y. 
Tkomson,  $20. 


THE  MEETING  OF  CONVOCATION. 

A  meeting  of  Convocation  was  held  Friday  night  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  university  confederation.  The  meeting  was  smaller 
than  it  should  have  been,  but  it  was  fairly  representative  of  both  Toronto 
and  the  Province  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Amongst  those  present  were  David  Blain,  LL.D.,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  Chancellor  Boyd,  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  meeting;  Prof  Loudon,  Dr.  Ellis,  A.  Marling,  LL.B.,  Dr.  Buchan, 
W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Dr.  Kelly,  A.  Baker,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Vandersmissen,  M.A., 
E.  B.  Edwards,  M.A.,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar,  M.A.,  A.  McNabb,  M.A.,  E. 
R.  Cameron,  M.A.,  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  T  C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A., 
R.  E.  Kingsford,  M.A.,  J.  H.  Hunter,  M.A.,  John  King,  M.A.,  W. 
Houston,  M.A.,  T.  Macbeth,  M.A.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Biggar  moved  the  first  resolution,  and  supported  it  with  a  few 
practical  and  congratulatory  remarks.  The  scheme  proposed,  though 
not  all  he  would  like  to  see  it,  is  the  best  yet  suggested,  and  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  Province.  The 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Edwards,  is  as  follows  : 

Convocation  approves  of  a  federal  union  of  colleges  with  one  common 
university,  as  embodied  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Education  ;  provided  that  the  legislature  to  that  end  shall  secure  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  Toronto  University  and  University  College, 
as  non-denominational  state  iustitutions,  in  a  condition  of  efficiency 
commensurate  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Edwards  in  his  address  commented  on  some  features  of  the 
scheme  which  appeared  to  him  most  worthy  of  approval,  and  on  some 
others  which  were  of  the  nature  of  defects,  his  conclusion  being  that  on 
the  whole  it  was  worthy  of  the  support  of  Convocation. 

Prof.  Loudon  explained  that  the  scheme  involves  an  annual  expendi- 
ture, in  addition  to  the  present  revenue  of  the  Provincial  University  and 
College,  of  at  least  $40,000.  He  explained  further  that  the  scheme 
would  increase  rather  than  impair  the  efficiency  of  University  College, 
that  the  faculty  of  the  College  and  the  University  professoriate  would  be 
presided  over  by  the  same  person,  the  President  of  University  College, 
and  that  the  College  would  continue  to  occupy  its  present  building.  In 
answer  to  a  number  of  questions  from  various  members  of  Convocation, 
Mr.  Loudon  gave  other  explanations  which  in  the  aggregate  threw 
agreat  deal  of  light  on  its  various  provisions.' 

Mr.  Houston  gave  a  few  figures  to  show  that  if  Toronto  University 
and  Victoria  University  were  to  unite,  the  confederated  institution  would 
have  at  the  outset  75  per  cent,  of  the  head-masterships  of  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  in  the  hands  of  its  graduates. 

Dr.  Ellis  thought  there  need  be  no  more  friction  between  the  faculty 
of  the  University  College  and  the  faculty  of  the  University  professor- 
iate than  there  is  now  between  the  faculty  of  the  College  and  that  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  watch  the 
progress  of  any  legislation  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme,  five  to  form  a 
quorum :  Chancellor  Boyd,  Prof  Loudon,  Dr.  Blain,  Dr.  Kennedy, 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Cameron,  Biggar,  Kingsford,  Edwards,  Houston, 
Delamere,  King,  Maclean,  Creelman,  Paterson,  and  Dr.  Kelly. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  unanimously 
re-elected.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  President,  Professor  Galbraith,  read  a 
paper  on  Elementary  Dynamical  Principles,  giving  prominence  to  New- 
ton's Laws  of  Motion,  and  shewing  that  D'Alembert's  principle  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Third  Law. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.  A.,  shewed,  by  means  of  the  Drummond  light, 
some  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum,  exhibiting  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

Problems  were  solved  by  Messrs.  Bowerman  and  Loudon. 

S.  K.  Martin  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  that  office  being 
vacated  by  Mr.  Allison's  absence  from  College. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular ;  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  President,  Prof  R.  Ramsay 
Wright,  in  the  chair. 

,  Mr.  T.  H.  Lennox  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Selachians  in  the  Corni- 
ferous,"  which,  after  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  fossils  of  the  Devonian 
Formation,  dealt  more  especially  with  the  teeth  and  finrays  of  fossil 
sharks.  The  author  exhibited  a  spine  of  Machaeracanthus  Sulcatus 
procured  by  him  from  the  outcrop  of  the  corniferous  strata  at  St.  Marys. 

"Chemia"  was  the  title  of  a  highly  interesting  and  historical  essay 
on  the  derivation  of  the  word  chemistry,  read  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Roche.  It 


gave  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  various  arguments  pro  and  con. 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  different  views  held  on  this  subject. 

The  President  exhibited  to  the  Association  some  specimens  of  Blind 
Fishes  which  had  recently  arrived  from  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  the  attendance  at  the  last  two  meet- 
ings has  been  so  small. 

Besides  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  Science  men  from  hearing 
such  instructive  papers  read,  it  is  not  encouraging,  to  say  the  least,  to 
those  who  prepare  papers  for  the  Society  to  meet  such  small  audiences. 

Every  undergraduate  in  the  Science  course  ought  to  show  his  interest 
in  the  Association,  as  well  by  his  attendance  at  meetings  as  by  his  con- 
tributions to  its  literary  programme,  and  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  the 
Society  will  become  the  real  help  to  the  present  Science  students  which 
it  has  been  to  those  of  the  past. 


THE  FORUM. 

This  Society  met  again  last  Saturday  night  in  Wolsely  Hall,  corner 
Yonge  and  Gerrard  streets.  Although  the  number  present  was  not 
large,  the  meeting  was  most  successful,  many  speakers  coming  forward 
for  the  first  time.  Messrs.  Stewart,  Ferguson,  Buckingham,  Boultbee, 
Nicholson,  Jones,  Grant,  Bradley,  McMillan,  Hull,  Witton  and  Stone 
all  took  part  in  the  Debate  upon  the  Address,  but  none  of  the  Reform 
majority  could  be  persuaded  to  alter  their  opinions. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  next  Saturday,  the  14th.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  bring  in  a  Prohibition  Bill. 


McMASTER  HALL  NOTES. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Tapscott,  we  regret  to  say,  sprained  his  ankle  while  play- 
ing football  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  Cos  Ingeniorum  Literary  Society  met  as  usual  on  Friday  evening 
and  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  orators. 

Miss  Churchill  entertained  the  students  of  this  College  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  giving  a  number  of  practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  elocu- 
tion, and  reciting  several  selections  to  illustrate  the  point  which  she 
wished  to  make. 

There  are  those  who  relate,  we  almost  think  speaking  in  joke,  that 
not  many  days  ago  two  youths,  inhabitants  ot  this  place,  rose  very  early 
in  the  morning  in  order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  by  skating  on 
a  sheet  of  ice  not  far  off  by  very  much,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
return  sooner  than  they  had  anticipated,  although  not  being  willing  to 
go  away.  The  authors  of  this  tale  likewise  say  that  the  youths  have 
since  spoken  very  harsh  things  concerning  land  having  been  divided, 
and  men  possessing  it  for  themselves  alone.  As  to  these  things,  whe- 
ther the  matter  has  itself  thus  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say. 


The  proverb  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save,  &c.," 
seems  to  meet  with  exceptions,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. In  confirmation  o£  our  opinion,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  notice  which  the  Dalhousie  Gazette  gave  of  our  Christmas 
number,  and  to  the  following,  which  we  take  from  the  January 
Acta  Victoriana  : 

"  Of  all  our  exchanges.  The  'Varsity  is  to  be  complimented  on  its  Christ- 
mas number.  It  contain  i  the  productions  of  several  able  writers,  among 
others.  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Hodgins.  Its  best  articles  are,  '  College  Chums 
and  Friendships,'  '  American  Poetical  Literature,'  '  The  Place  of  Political 
Science,'  a  poem  on  •  The  Happy  Family,'  and  a  lengthy^criticism  on  'Joaquin 
Miller'  and  his  writings." 

Mr.  Labouchere,  editor  of  London  Truth,  and  M.  P.  for  North- 
ampton, is  very  fond  of  poking  fun  at  the  proverbial  ignorance 
of  London  editors  in  matters  colonial.  Truth  recently  printed 
an  account  of  the  discomfiture  of  a  spiritualist  "  at  Ontario,  in 
Canada  "  !  But  apparently  English  editors  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  geography  of  our  Dominion.  Our 
esteemed  contemporary,  the  New  York  Independent,  in  referring 
in  its  last  issue  to  the  proposed  University  confederation,  speaks 
of  the  "  Province  of  Toronto  ! " 


One  of  the  books  recently  come  to  our  table  is  "  Lorenzo,  and  other 
Poems."  As  the  work,  we  believe,  of  a  Toronto  graduate  and  a  Cana- 
dian, we  n'Bturally  looked  upon  it  at  first  with  considerable  sympathy. 
There  is  so  little  actual  Canadian  literature  that  almost  every  attempt 
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to  fill  the  gap  is  made  welcome.  For  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Pollock's 
book  is  apt  to  disappoint  others  as  much  as  it  has  disappointed  us. 
Such  exquisite  choice  of  uninteresting  subjects,  such  vigorous  defiance 
of  the  usages  of  the  English  language,  and  such  bold  appropriation  of 
the  poetry  of  others,  it  has  not  been  our  privilege  to  observe  in  other 
Canadian  "  poetry." 

In  "  Other  Poems  "  our  author  devotes  much  space  to  a  rhymed 
discussion,  well-charged  with  somnolency,  of  "  Clemency,"  "  Felicity," 
"  Of  Man's  Inconstancy,"  &c.,  and  discovers  a  gem  of  thought  in 
"  Humility'' s  a  gem  reftn'd, 
That  in  the  humblest  souls  shall  centre." — "Humility,"  p.  22. 

But  he  by  no  means  contents  himself  with  such  peaceful  topics.  In 
"AVaterloo,"  "Battle  of  Abraham,"  and  "The  Charge  at  Tel-el-Kebir," 
we  have  a  hurricane  of  words.  Britain's  heroes,  while  bullets  around 
them  roll  and  rattle,  are 

"Thundering,  rushing,  clashing,  crashing 
Into  the  cannon's  blazing  breath. 
Into  the  midst  of  hell-fires  flashing, 
Into  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  Death.'' 

Shelley's  "  Cloud  "  has,  accidentally  of  course,  drifted  in  with  the 
"  Clouds  "  of  our  poet,  so  that  the  latter  is  not  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
This  and  other  poems  reveal  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  calmest  appropriation  of  what  others  have  written. 
For  example,  two  well-known  lines  are  presented  as  follows  : 

"And  deeper,  deadlier  than  before,"  (p.  80) 

"  There  was  silence,  dead  as  night,"  (p.  18) 

This  peculiarity  is  most  striking  in  Lorenzo. 

Lonnzo,  the  most  ambitious  effort  of  all,  is  a  narrative  poem  in  five 
parts,  of  which  but  one  is  published.  Our  author  tells  us  that  "  it  was 
suggested  on  reading  the  'Ancient  Mariner,' "  and  our  author,  with  great 
truth,  adds  "  that  those  who  have  read  that  poem  need  expect  no  emu- 
lation of  that  masterpiece  of  Coleridge.  By  his  frankness  in  mentioning 
that  it  was  "  suggested,"  the  author  considers  himself  justified  in  using 
events,  phraseology,  stanza,  &c.  without  stint,  from  Coleridge's  poem. 
Wha  the  has  copied  from  the  poet  is  chiefly  external,  the  spirit  of  the 
poem  he  was  unable  to  appropriate,  and  his  own  poem  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  any  of  the  mystic  life  that  pervades  the  "Ancient  Mariner."  The 
legitimate  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  writings  of  others  seems  to  be 
such  as  Coleridge  himself  makes  in  constructing,  by  the  play  of  his  im- 
agination on  a  few  lines  in  "  Purchass'  Pilgrimage,"  the  magnificent  and 
melodious  "  Kubla  Khan." 

The  plot  of  the  "  poem,"  so  far  as  we  have  it,  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  Lorenzo  sails  away  from  Spain  and  his  Spanish  love,  Nora  {sic), 
undergoes  many  trials  and  tribulations  at  sea,  is  finally  wrecked,  and, 
like  Don  Juan,  cast  on  an  island  to  be  found  almost  perished  by  a 
beautiful  maiden.  Whether  he  is  Don-Juan-like  in  any  subsequent 
events,  we  are  not  told.  The  poet  draws  a  modest  veil  over  all  further 
adventures.  He  waits  to  see  whether  the  world  will  have  the  other 
four  parts  of  the  poem,  and,  having  thus  excited  our  interest  by  the 
presentation  of  a  beantiful  situation — island,  perishing  man,  rescuing 
maiden — he  leaves  us  with  a  "to  be  continued  in  our  next." 

In  duck-shooting,  it  is  said,  even  a  poor  marksman  may  not  be 
altogether  without  success,  for  the  ducks  will  occasionally  fly  into  the 
shot.  Likewise,  perhaps,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  in  search- 
ing over  so  much  ground  the  author  of  "  Lorenzo  and  other  poems" 
has  occasionally  stumbled  into  poetry.  These  stumbles,  it  is  true,  are 
not  ver>'  frequent  or  easy  to  detect.  They  consist,  lor  the  most  part, 
of  passable  conceits,  as  "The  white  plumes  of  the  waves,"  and  one  or 
two  forcible  expressions  of  moral  truths.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
rescue  the  "Poems"  from  a  speedy  oblivion.  Facilis  est  decensus  Averni. 
From  '■■Memories"  we  quote  the  only  poetical  stanza  of  merit  in  the 
book.  Were  there  many  more  of  such  our  estimate  of  the  work  would 
be  far  different. 

"  Alas  !  ye  bygone  memories, 
Sweet  memories  of  the  past, 
Ye  are  the  echoing  elegies 
Of  joys  that  could  not  last." 


f)fift. 


PROPOSAL. 

The  violet  loves  a  sunny  bank, 
The  cowslip  loves  the  lea  ; 

The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm. 
But  I  love — thee. 


The  sunshine  kisses  mount  and  vale. 

The  stars,  they  kiss  the  sea  ; 
The  west  winds  kiss  the  clover-bloom, 

But  I  kiss — thee. 

The  oriole  weds  his  mottled  mate, 

The  hly  's  bride  o'  the  bee  ; 
Heaven's  marriage-ring  is  round  the  earth, 

Shall  I  wed  thee  ? 

— Bayard  Taylor. 


Fit  details,  strictly  combined  in  view  of  a  large,  general  result,  nobly 
conceived — that  is  the  beautiful,  antique  symmetry  of  Greece  (the  lack 
of  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  bemoans  in  Italy),  and  it  is  just  where  we 
English  fail  and  where  our  execution  fails. — Matthew  Arnold. 


After  such  wrong  as  Clifford  had  suffered  there  is  no  reparation.  It 
is  a  truth  (and  it  would  be  a  very  sad  one  but  for  the  higher  hopes 
which  it  suggests)  that  no  great  mistake,  whether  acted  or  endured,  in 
our  mortal  sphere,  is  ever  really  set  right.  Time,  the  continual  vicissi- 
tude of  circumstances,  and  the  invariable  inopportunity  of  death,  render 
it  impossible.  If,  after  long  lapse  of  years,  the  right  seems  to  be  in 
our  power,  we  find  no  niche  to  set  it  in.  The  better  remedy  is  for  the 
sufferer  to  pass  on,  and  leave  what  he  once  thought  his  irreparable  ruin 
far  behind  him. — Nathaniel  Hawthorne  m  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 


WEEP  YOU  NO  MORE. 

Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains  ! 

What  need  you  flow  so  fast  ? 
Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 

Heaven's  sun  doth  gently  waste  ! 
But  my  sun's  heavenly  eyes 

View  not  your  weeping 
That  now  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies. 

Sleeping. 

Sleep  is  a  reconciling, 

A  rest  that  peace  begetc  ; 
Doth  not  the  sun  rise  smiling 
When  fair  at  even  he  sets  ? 
Rest  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyes  ! 
Melt  not  in  weeping  ! 
While  she  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies, 

Sleeping, 

— IGth  Century  Poem,  Author  Unknown. 


Professor  De  Morgan  said  of  the  German  language  that  it  has  seven 
deadly  sins  of  excess  :  i.  Too  many  volumes  in  the  language  ;  2.  Too 
many  sentences  in  a  volume ;  3.  Too  many  words  in  a  sentence  ;  4. 
Too  many  syllables  in  a  word  ;  5.  Too  many  letters  in  a  syllable;  6. 
Too  many  strokes  in  a  letter;  7.  Too  much  black  in  a  stroke. 


The  Modern  Disease — We  waste  our  time  doing  too  many  things, 
reading  too  many  books,  seeing  too  -many  people,  talking  too  much. 
Therefore  we  do  nothing  well,  read  nothing  thoroughly,  know  no  one 
really,  say  nothing  that  is  worth  hearing.— yas.  Freeman  Clarke. 

I 


The  cheese-factory-man  feels  confident  that  Shakspeare  was  a  cheese- 
maker,  inasmuch  as  in  Macbeth,  Act  i,  sc.  5.,  he  makes  "the  mtlk  o{ 
human  kindness  "  synonymous  with  mercy;  and  in  the  Merc,  of  Pen., 
Act  4,  sc.  I,  he  states  that 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven," 
which  the  c.  f.  m.  says  is  just  like  the  milk  which  some  of  the  patrons 
send. 

* 

Henry  V.,  Act  3,  sc.  6  ;  "  My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk." 
Baggage-smashers  I  the  ubiquitous  fiends  had  been  at  their  nefarious 
work  even  so  long  ago  as  the  first  part  of  the  15th  century  !  and  with  a 
travelling  monarch's  luggage  ! 
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"  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  exchange?  resemble  a  piece  of  con- 
fectionery?" said  the  exchange  editor.  "  Don't  know,"  said  the  horse 
reporter.  "  Because  there  is  so  much  past{e)xy  about  them,"  said  the 
Scissors-Fiend.  "I  can  go  you  one  better,"  said  the  Chronicler  of 
Sport.  "  Because  the  printer  makes  the  whole  paper  into  pie  after 
he  gets  it  out  each  week."  "  Yes,  and  because  there  is  so  much  '  cur- 
rent events '  in  them,"  yelled  a  freshman  who  stuck  his  head  mto  the 
sanctum,  and  was  promptly  brained  on  the  spot.  "Yes,  but  none  of 
them  are  devoured  with  such  avidity  as  The  'Varsity,"  said  the  Editor- 
in-Chief,  as  he  put  his  gore-stained  bludgeon  in  the  corner. 


JACK'S  RIVALS. 

I  have  two  fond  lovers  here,  Jack, 

Down  by  the  sea. 
Whene'er  I  go  out  I  can  see  they  are 

Waiting  for  me. 
Are  n't  you  dying  to  find  out  their  names.  Jack  ? 

Here  they  are  :  S —  and  B —  ! 
The  one  you  may  meet  in  town,  dear, 

The  other 's  with  me. 

One  of  them  kissed  me  to-day,  Jack, 

Down  on  the  beach  ; 
He  goes  into  town  every  day,  but  he's 

Out  of  your  reach  ! 
His  kisses  brought  blushes  I  own,  Jack, 

He  ruffled  my  hair. 
But  then  they  were,  oh,  so  sweet,  dear, 

I  didn't  care  ! 


As  I  sat  on  the  rocks  by  the  shore.  Jack, 

The  other  one  came. 
And  spoke  of  his  love  in  more  serious  words — 

'Twas  nice,  all  the  same  !  ^ 
And  I  felt  I  could  hardly  say  "  No,"  Jack, 

So  I  didn't  speak  

How  mad  you'd  have  been  had  you  seen,  dear, 

Salt  tears  on  my  cheek  ! 

I  suppose  when  you  read  this  you'll  be,  Jack, 

As  cross  as  a  bear. 
And  you'll  say  I  can  flirt  as  I  please,  for 

All  that  you  care  ! 
But  I'll  tell  you  the  names,  if  you're  good,  Jack, 

Although  you're  a  tease  ; 
My  lovers  are — you.  Jack, — and  then,  dear. 

The  Sea,  and  The  Breeze. 

Frederic  B.  Hodgins. 


FROM  HEINE. 
" Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume" 

0  !  like  a  flow'r,  so  sweet 

And  fair  and  pure,  thou  art ; 

1  gaze  at  thee,  and  tears 
Steal  into  my  full  heart. 

I  cannot  choose  but  lay 

My  hand  on  thy  soft  hair, 
And  pray  that  God  may  keep 

Thee  pure  and  sweet  and  fair. 

— W.  A.  Shortt. 

New  York,  Jan.  26th,  1885. 
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With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  m  Plain  Figures. 


-OUR  STOCK  OF- 


Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  wort  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


H^K.K.Y  WEBB, 

•  Caterer  and  Confeclioner.    Tm  Ontario  Weddisg  Cake  Mannfactory. 

447  Youge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddiags,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

244  Yonge  Street. 


Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discouat  to  Students  off  all  Purclmses 


R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOK,ONTO. 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery, 
Ball)  Programmer 
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Importers  of"  Books  and  Stationery,  I 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND   BOOKBINDERS.  4 


Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  lor  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 

Wm.  West  &  Co,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MA  DILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
oaps,  &c.                       A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

«OBEllT  M.  WILLIAMS, 
LAW  STATIONER, 

EngrossQir.  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

TTTE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS' WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FrCG  Of  Charge      our  prices  are  mot  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

-^ggitt^—                     ^    Genuine  Dimond,  s«t  in  solid  15  karet  Go      (  . 
^^j^M^^^                  3        Diamond  size  of  cut    Kini;  made  to  fit. 

$25.fe^$25j    CHAS:.  STARK, 

^^^^^r             \  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^^^^^                       ^      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Ketail  Dealer  in 

Gold  itod  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jei^ellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Sena*.dd,res8for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  mo$t  elegant  designs. 

8-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofilice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

I.  0".  COOIPEIE^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    j      SPECIAL  MAKES, 

HALF  HOSE.                                                      |       All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO, 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERI  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  estfeblished  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books. 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  giYe  ns  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave,,  Toronto. 

STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
lla*, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  sH  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

751^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 

Beliable  "Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Eleotro-Plate. 

(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,^English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.      "  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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IMrOKTf:R  OF 


C3-EO 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Shirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,  'COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


i  HE  FINEST^IN^HE  LAND 

THK  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

Yonge  St.,  Op).  Temperanoo 

14  P.ol(i  Billiard  Table^.  with  all  the  latest  improvenients. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  I  Isl  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


CHEISTY'S,  CAEEING- 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 
W RIGHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLKMAN  &  CO., 

56  KIXO  RTREET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


HAEET  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPOIiTEU    AND   DEALER  IN 

Pen.   Pocket   and   Table   CutJery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students"  Lamps.  &c. 

_  90    YQTsraE   STT^vEE  r. 
ao  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 

446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL, 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS    AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
''^Rep s iring  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON      -----      308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  luinutes'  walk  from  Universit3^ 


Call  Telephone  "No.  3091. 
FISHER'S    EXPRESS  i_INE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Collef:es.  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALI-  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 
Checks  giveu  for  baggage  t,^  stations.   Telephone  comniunicatiou  with  all  parts  of  city 


JOHN    MACDONaED  &  CO.' 
iMPORTERS, 

21,  23  25  27  Front  Street  THDHMTn 
28  30,  32,  34  Wehington  8t,     I  UllUn  I  U, 

AND  -21  MA.JOE  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE,  ENGLAND. 


Iiidiari  oliiet  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 

396  YONGE  STREET.  ESTABLISHED  1869 

Clioice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberally 
and  courteQusly  treated. 


THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,         -         -         -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 


THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORti; 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge    Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Choice  Winss-  Liiquors  ^  Gigal^s. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  A^ETT  LAYTOM.       ....       -  Proprietor. 


GEO.  HAEGOURT  &  SON, 

^iei'dlikrit  ^hiW^  &  f(obej¥kkei^^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONGE    STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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THE  curators  of  Edinburgh  University  have  chosen  Sir  William 
Muir  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant  in  the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  that  institution.  The  new  Principal  is  in  his  sixty- 
s'xth  year,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  had  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  East  Indian  Civil  Service.  He  is  a  well-known  Aral  )ic  scholar 
and  the  author  of  several  historical  works  on  Mahoiaetanisin  and 
its  literature.  The  late  Dr.  John  Muir,  an  eminent  San.skrit 
scholar  and  the  founder  of  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Edinburgh 
Universit}',  was  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  William.  The  literary 
work  of  the  latter  won  for  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  already  a  graduate,  and  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  Univei-.sity  of  Oxford. 

ONE  of  the  interesting  educational  movements  of  the  day  is 
the  increased  importance  attached  to  university  work  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  University  of  Virginia  is  an  historical 
institution,  which  has  to-day  more  of  its  alumni  in  the  United 
States  Senate  than  any  other  college  has.  Since  its  establisli- 
ment  in  1819  it  has  received  donations  amounting  to  .$719,000, 
of  which  $6-53,000  have  been  contributed  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  Virginia  has  always  been  liberal  in  its  treatment  of  the 
university,  giving  it  at  first  $1.5,000  and  afterwards  $40,000  a 
year.  Its  revenue  amounts  to  $282,000  a  year,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  i*evenue  of  Toronto  University.  To 
those  who  assert  that  a  State  college  can  never  appeal  success- 
fully to  the  wealthy  for  donations,  we  connnend  the  instance  of 
Virginia  University,  in  which,  even  during  the  stormy  recon- 
struction pei-iod,  appointments  to  the  staff  were  made  regardless 
of  political  bias. 

OUR  correspondent,  A,  in  criticising  a  remark  of  ours  in  the  edi- 
torial of  last  week  misconceived  our  meaning.  No  one  would 
be  more  inclined  than  the  writer  of  the  editorial  to  give  due  credit 
to  the  ability  of  our  professor  in  classics  were  it  not  too  well 
known  to  need  panegyric  from  us.  But,  admitting  his  superi- 
ority in  that  department  to  all  other  competitors,  we  have  still 
grounds  for  regretting  that  Mr.  Allen  was  unsuccessful.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  our  correspondent  says,  that  "the  graduates  of 
Toronto  University  are  surely  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  second- 


class  Oxford  man,  who  does  not  make  classics  his  specialtj',  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  first-class  Oxford  man  and  a  Fellow  of  his 
college  there,  merely  because  the  former  happened  to  be  born  in 
Kingston."  But  they,  just  as  surely,  regret  that  Mr.  Allen,  who 
not  only  is  a  fair  classic,  but,  moreover,  has  such  ability  and  wide 
culture  as  to  be  a  metaphysician,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  "poet  of  evolution,"  in  addition  to  his  being 
born  in  Kingston,  has  not  attached  the  name  of  our  university  to 
the  fame  which  his  ofenius  is  winnincf  him. 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  a  consolidation  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  We  called  at- 
tention recently  to  the  rapid  development  of  Dalhousie  College, 
which  is,  like  the  University  of  Toronto,  a  Provincial  institution. 
The  Anglicans  have  been  keeping  up  King's  College  in  Windsor, 
l)ut  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  seems  to  have  de- 
clined, and  negotiations  with  a  view  to  amalofamation  with 
Dalhousie  have  already  commenced.  The  Baptist  theological 
faculty  of  Acadia  College  has  been  consolidated  with  that  of 
Toronto  Baptist  College,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
formidaljle  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  Arts  Faculty  coalescing 
with  that  of  Dalhousie.  The  Methodists  have  a  nominal  college 
at  Sackville,  but  there  has  never  been  any  university  work 
worthy  of  the  name  done  in  it.  There  is  no  university  in  Prince 
Edward  Lsland.  There  is  a  university  at  Fredericton,  N.B.,  and 
a  union  of  it  and  Dalhou.sie  might  follow  a  political  union  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  which  seems  to  be  looming  up  in  the  not 
distant  future.  At  all  events  a  consolidation  of  xmiversity  in- 
terests in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  seems  not 
merely  feasible  but  probable. 


SEVERAL  interesting  letters  on  "Country  Life"  have  appeared 
in  The  Glohe.  The  writer  is  Mr.  Thomas  Conant,  of  Oshawa, 
one  of  our  sturdy  Ontario  farmers.  In  these  letters  Mr.  Conant 
.sets  forth  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  country  life,  and  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  defend  our  Province  against  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  her  by  ignorant  strangers.  He  also  gives  now  and 
then  a  pleasing  anecdote  relating  to  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
early  settlers,  in  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wealth  of 
historical  matter  which  Mr.  Conant  could  furnish  us  if  he  would. 
It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  he  and  others  like  him  will  see  to  it  that 
valuable  information  of  this  natui'e  ]je  not  lost  to  their  country. 
In  la.st  week's  letter  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
beautifully  illustrated  article  in  the  February  number  of  Tlie 
Century,  relating  to  winter  sports  in  Canada,  is  not  characteristic 
of  Ontario  at  all.  The  farmers  of  this  Province  know  nothing  of 
snow-.shoes,  toboggans  and  the  like.  If  foreigners  pay  any 
attention  to  what  American  magazines  and  books  say  about  us 
they  will  certainly  have  no  very  clear  ideas  of  what  we  are. 
Wherever  a  reference  is  made  to  Canada,  Quebec  is  almost  in- 
variably meant.  Such  men  as  W.  D.  Howells  and  John  Bur- 
roughs speak  of  Canadians  as  if  we  were  all  habitants.  Our 
brethren  of  Quebec  may  be  more  picturesque  than  we,  may  appeal 
more  strongly  to  the  artistic  sentiment  of  our  good  friends  from 
Uncle  Sam's  country,  but  we  desire  to  protest  against  this  manner 
of  classing  us  all  together,  or  of  quietly  ignoring  the  existence  of 
Ontario  altogether. 

WE   understand  that  next  Friday  evening   has  been  se^ 
apart  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Literary  Society 
for  the  discussion  of  the  custom  of  giving  pi-izes  for  reading 
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and  public  speaking  in  that  body.  Never  was  a  step 
more  timely  or  more  iirgently  called  for  in  the  interests 
of  the  Society.  It  is  notorious  that  of  late  j-ears  the  contests  for 
the  prizes  have  degenerated  into  mere  faction  fights  of  the 
worst  character.  Now,  such  prizes  owe  their  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  entirely  to  the  supposition  that  they  indicate  the 
possession  by  the  winner  of  certain  (qualities,  mainly  elocution- 
ary, while  in  reality  considerations  of  an  entirely  difterent  char- 
acter largely  determine  the  rewards.  Personal  popularity  and 
party  influence  are  prominent  factors  in  the  result,  while  in- 
stances are  not  entirely  lacking  where  the  prizes  have  been 
obtained  by  the  most  persistent  and  shameless  intriguing  of  the 
winners  themselves.  This  is  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  to  say 
the  least,  but  it  seems  to  be  irremedeable  so  long  as  these  prizes 
are  a^yarded  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  so  long  as  an  extended  suffrage  and  demagogism  are  con- 
vertible terms.  A  better  plan  would  be  that  adopted  in  some 
American  colleges  of  placing  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee. But  there  are  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
awarding  such  prizes  .justly  by  any  niethod  yet  discovered,  and 
the  injury  done  by  unjust  awards  is  much  greater  than  the 
benefit  derived  from  just  decisions.  These  objections  do  not 
hold  in  so  large  a  measure  in  the  case  of  the  prizes  for  essays, 
since  these  depend  on  the  judgment  of  a  committee  arrived  at 
apart  from  extraneous  considerations  or  influences.  And  yet  it 
will  be  admitted  by  most  thoughtful  persons  that  the  general 
tendency  against  granting  prizes  in  any  such  cases  is  in  the  right 
direction.  The  intellectual  work  which  is  deliberately  done  with 
a  prize  in  view,  is  prima  facie  destitute  of  the  most  admirable 
quality,  and  such  as  alone  would  entitle  it  to  a  special  recogni- 
tion of  this  nature. 


TORONTO  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

IT  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity has  any  reason  to  dread  the  future,  whether  the  scheme  of 
federation  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  or  not.  It  has  a  strong 
hold  on  the  people  now  and  that  hold  will  rapidly  become 
stronger  if  proper  steps  are  taken  to  cultivate  the  people's  good 
opinion.  One  of  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
graduates  of  the  different  universities  who  fill  the  head-master- 
ships in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  In  1865  the 
Grammar  School  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  make  possession  of 
a  degree  from  some  British  or  Canadian  university  necessary  as 
a  qualification  for  a  head-mastership.  In  the  report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  for  18GG  it  is  stated  that  of  the  10-i  head- 
masterships,  Toronto  graduates  held  16,  Victoria  3,  Queen's  5, 
and  Trinity  4,  the  remaining  76  being  held  by  graduates  of 
universities  outside  of  Ontario,  or  by  teachers  who  continued  to 
i|ualify  on  certificates,  as  those  actually  engaged  in  teaching  were 
allowed  to  do.  The  followino-  table  shows  the  relative  numbers 
year  by|year^to^l884,  and  the  first  month  of  I880: — 

Head-  Victoria  jMiscel- 

Year.  Masterships.    Toronlo.    and  Albert.     Queen's.    Trinity  laneous. 

1866  t04  16  3  5  4  76 

1S67  102  24  12  6  2  58 

1868  loi  30  13  10  8  40 

1869  101  32  13  6  6  44 

iSyo  loi  33  13  8  8  39 

1871  102  42  16  8  5  31 

1873  104  42  19  9  7  27 

1873  io8  43  20  10  8  27 

1 87i   108  46  23  87  24 

187:  1 08  40  19  10  8  31 

187C.  104  45  21  9  3  26 

1877          ...104  44  22  7  5  26 

'^78  104  39  24  9  7  25 

187c  103  45  22  84  24 

i88c   105  50  22  II  3  19 

i88i   104  47  23  8  3  i'^ 


Head  Victoria  Miscel- 

Year.  Masterships.    Toronto.     and  Albert.      Queen's.     Trinily.  laneous. 

1882  104  53  22  12  4  13 

1883  104  52  25  II  6  10 

1884  103  55  23  12  9  4 

1885  103  58  20  12  9  4 

These  statistics  show  that  Toronto  University  graduates  pre- 
side over  50  per  cent,  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  that  the 
graduates  of  Toronto  and  Victoria  hold  amongst  them  about  75 
per  cent.  The  general  tendency  of  the  pupils  in  any  locality  is 
towards  tlie  university  favored  by  the  head-master,  and  there- 
fore if  Victoria  and  Toronto  unite  under  the  proposed  scheme 
they  will  soon  absorb  almost  the  whole  of  the  University  material 
of  the  Province. 

Should  the  scheme  fail  the  position  of  Toronto  is  nevertheless 
safe.  The  proportion  of  High  Schools  presided  over  by  her 
graduates  will  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and  she  can  easily, 
by  a  system  of  local  examinations,  bring  her  matriculation  with- 
in the  reach  of  thousands  who  would  not  think  of  trying  to  pass 
it  in  Toronto.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  admit  male  as  well  as 
female  candidates  to  what  are  now  called  the  "  examinations  for 
women,"  and  to  grant,  irrespective  of  place,  to  every  candidate 
who  passes  in  all  the  subjects  of  any  examination  the  standing  of 
a  fully  matriculated  undergraduate.  Had  this  been  done  years 
ago  the  position  of  the  university  would  by  this  time  have  been 
even  better  than  it  is.  The  abolition  of  the  High  School  inter- 
mediate affords  now  the  requisite  opportunity,  and  the  university 
which  steps  in  to  fill  up  the  void  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
students  and  graduates. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

THE  Montreal  Star,  which  is  a  persistent  advocate  of  the  ad- 
mission of  women  into  McGill  College,  has  just  published  a 
number  of  answers  received  recently  from  heads  of  Universities 
to  a  series  of  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  editor  respect- 
ing co-education.    The  questions  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  How  long  has  the  system  of  co-education  existed  in  your  institution  ? 

2.  What  is  the  present  number  of  lady  students,  and  does  it  tend  to  de- 
crease or  increase  ? 

3.  Have  you  experienced  any  special  difficulty  in  the  way  of  discipline 
arising  from  the  admission  of  women  to  your  classes,  or  has  anything  occur- 
red to  warrant  the  inference  that  mixed  classes  tend  to  lower  the  moral 
sentiments  or  injure  the  character  of  any  of  the  students  ? 

4.  Have  your  observation  and  experience  in  the  matter  of  co-education 
discovered  any  valid  objection  to  the  system  ? 

5.  In  your  opinion  has  the  experiment  of  co-education  proved  a  failure, 
or  does  it  show  signs  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the  public  ? 

The  most  interesting  of  the  replies  is  that  of  Dr.  White,  the 
eminent  President  of  Cornell  University.  In  answer  to  the 
first  two  (questions  he  states  that  women  have  been  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Cornell  for  eleven  years,  and  that  -there 
are  at  present  in  that  College  about  50  out  of  a  total  attendance 
of  563. 

Dr.  White  answers  the  third  question  with  a  distinct  negative 


and  goes  on  to  state  that  the  genei'al  feelinof,  even 


those 


members  of  the  faculty  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
women,  is  that  the  tone  of  conduct  among  the  young  men  has 
iK'L'n  improved  thereby.  "  Young  men  cannot  glory  in  the  same 
things  or  talk  in  the  same  way  when  even  a  small  number  of 
ladies  are  present  among  them  as  many  would  do  without  such 
restraint.  We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  a  public  room  full 
of  men  alone  is  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  any  blackguard 
who  chooses  to  indulge  in  unbecoming  conduct  or  foul  speech. 
When  a  woman  enters  all  that  is  changed."  He  further  testifies 
that  there  has  been  no  depreciation  of  scholarsliip  ;  that  while 
young  women  are  not  as  a  rule  the  very  best  scholars,  they  are 
very  rarely  low  down  in  the  list ;  that  both  at  Michigan  and 
at  Cornell  the  "  best  womanly  characteristics  are  developed 
and  strengthened  "  by  the  mingling  of  sexes  ;  and  that,  to  sum 
up,  "  by  the  admission  of  women  to  University  classes  men  be- 
come more  manly  and  women  more  womanly." 

In  answei'  to  the  fourth  question  Dr.  White  admits  that  he 
liad  at  first  fears  for  the  health  of  the  female  students,  and  he 
still  thinks  that  there  is  a  danger  on  this  side  to  be  guarded 
against.  Amongst  the  precautions  taken  at  Cornell  are  the 
institution  of  a  gyinnasium  in  which  all  the  young  women  are 
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required  to  take  daily  exercise  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled 
teacher  of  physical  culture.  A  lady  of  high  character  and  large 
experience  is  appointed  to  act  as  a  "  sort  of  guide,  counsellor  and 
friend  "  to  the  students,  and  if  any  of  theui  show  symptoms  of 
declining  health  they  are  required  to  give  up  their  studies  tem- 
porarily or  permanently.  On  the  testimony  of  the  students 
themselves  "  their  health  under  this  system  is  better  than  at 
home." 

Dr.  White  claims,  in  answer  to  the  last  question,  that  "  the  ex- 
periment of  co-education  at  various  institutions,  and  especially 
at  the  State  University  of  Michigan  and  at  Cornell,  has  proved 
a  success,"  and  he  sees  no  signs  of  its  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  but  rather  the  reverse,  for  it  is  slowly  gaining  in 
public  favor  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  understood.  He  dis- 
claims being  "  an  apostle  of  the  .system,"  and  holds  himself  quite 
free  to  judge  by  the  results.  He  argues  that  the  number  of 
young  women  who  seek  a  University  education  will  always  be 
small,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  ladies'  boarding- 
schools  are  to  be  emptied  into  University  classes.  "  In  conclus- 
ion," he  adds,  "  allow  me  to  say  that  the  experience  of  eleven 
years  under  this  system,  here  and  elsewhere,  leads  me  to  believe 
it  a  bles.sing  from  ever}-  point  of  view,  and  my  observation  of 
the  same  system  at  other  American  Universities  strengthens  me 
in  this  opinion.  W.  H. 


FRENCH  IN  CANADA. 
(Conclude^/.) 

TURN  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject  :  differejices  in  idiom. 
It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  three 
divisions.  If  a  language  has  an  individuality — a  genius  of  its  own — it 
is  in  the  idiom  that  we  must  look  for  it.  New  words  may  be  appropri- 
ated ;  meanings  and  pronunciation  may  change,  but  so  long  as  the 
phrase-forms  remain  the  same  the  language  has  not  changed. 

In  Canadian  French  some  very  irregular-looking  sentences  may  be 
found  ;  but  their  number  is  so  extremely  small  and  they  admit  of  such 
satisfactory  exjjlanation,  that  the  idiom  might  without  tiualification  be 
pronounced  pure. 

Many  seeming  irregularities— such  as  jusqu'a  tant  que  (for  Jusqu'a  ce 
que)  ;  tant  a  {quant  (i) ;  quant  et  or  quant  et  quant  {en  mime  temps) — 
are  nothing  more  than  old  French  forms,  which  are  preserved  in  all 
their  vitality  not  only  in  Quebec  but  in  Normandy  and  Picardy  also. 

The  examples  given  above —the  most  commonly  occurring  phrase- 
irregularities  among  the  common  people— were  all  in  their  time 
literary  forms  used  by  the  best  known  writers  of  earlier  French.  If 
these  are  irregularities  they  are  certainly  very  interesting  ones,  and  are 
rather  to  be  sought  out  than  shunned.  A  more  serious  kii,d  of  irregu- 
larity is  where,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  the  sentence  becomes 
ambiguous,  as  Je  m'cnnuie  de  vous  (meaning m'ennuie  d'etre  scpare  de 
vous)  ;  je  vous  demande  excuse,  [je  vous fais  excuse).  Such  blunders  are 
not  common,  and  are,  after  all,  due  rather  to  confusion  of  individual 
words  than  of  idiom. 

Transgression  of  the  grammatical  code  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
ordinary  habitant,  still  we  find  such  disagreements  as  j'avons  {fai) 
occasionally.  Sometimes,  too,  the  adjective  refuses  to  satisfy  the 
gender-whims  of  the  substantive  whose  attendant  it  happens  to  be,  and 
a  slight  jarring  is  the  result ;  but  on  the  whole  the  grammar  runs  much 
more  smoothly  than  the  English  grammar  of  corresponding  classes  in 
Ontario.  Irregularities  of  idiom  due  to  English  influence  occur  almost 
exclusively  in  stereotyped  legal  phaseology,  e.g.:  sous  une penaliti'  de ; 
au  meilleur  de  ma  connatssatice,  etc.  These  are  not  heard  outside  of 
legal  and  legislative  circles,  and  there  is  at  present  no  reason  to  fear 
corruption  of  the  French  idiom  through  English  influence. 
Differences  in  Pronunciation  remain  to  be  considered. 
I  shall  take  up  the  sounds  in  alphabetical  order  :  though  it  may  be 
observed  in  beginning  that  l>,f,i,j,  k,  p,  q,  s,  v,  x  and  z,  in  all  their 
connections,  are  precisely  the  same  in  Canadian-French  as  in  the 
literary  dialect,  so  far  as  I  am  aw^re  ;  consequently  they  will  be  passed 
over. 

A,  not  in  combination  with  another  vowel,  is  nearly  always  pronounc- 
ed like  English  aw  (indicated  thus  a  in  examples)  :  je  ne  sais  pas  ;  il  , 
passe  par  Id.  In  rare  instances  c  is  softened  to  g,  and  ch  to  j :  gavale 
{cavale)  :  jeval,  jevaux  {cheval).  D  before  a  vowel  is  usually  lisped 
(almost  like  dz  with  z  lightly  pronounced)  :  dzit,  dzu,  redzuit  {dit,  da, 
redait).  So  with  t  before  a  vowel  :  partzi,  bin  assortzi  {parti,  ban 
assorti).  C,  d  and  /  are  for  the  most  part  very  indistinctly  pronounced. 
E  followed  by  r  (not  final),  and  combinations  of  letters  having  the  sound 
of «;  or  t-' in  literary  French  (<.'.  g.,  the  terminations  et,  ai,  ais,  cut)  are 


commonly  pronounced  like  Fr.  a  :  viarge  {vierge)  ;  commarce  {com- 
merce) ;  ouvartement  {ouvertement)  ;  projat  {projet) ;  bala  {halai) ;  jamas 
{jamais).  E  with  acute  accent  has  not  the  sound  of  a  to  my 
knowledge.  ZTis  sometimes  treated  as  an  aspirate  where  in  the  literary 
language  it  is  mute  ;  but  more  frequently  aspirate  h  is  elided  :  navez- 
vous  pas^hontcl  (or  even  pas  d'honte) ;  je  Vhais.  In  order  to  make 
words  more  emphatic  h  is  occasionally  prefixed  :  {h)immense, 
{h)cnorme.  The  liquids,  /,  m,  71,  r,  very  frequently  suffer  elision,  e.  g.  : 
I  in  the  termination  able  ;  agrcdbe,  abo7ninabe,  remdrqudbe.  So  with  r 
in  the  ending  re :  clrbe,  {arbre,  also  abbreviated  into  dbre  and  dbe);  ante, 
{autre).  L,  again,  is  sometimes  represented  by  u  :  queuque,  {quelque). 
In  the  prefixes  m,  /«  the  and  n  are  often  unheard:  ajamber 
{enj amber)  ;  aveiition,  {invention);  etendre,  {entendre).  On  the 
other  hand  tn  or  n  is  not  unfrequently  inserted  after  the  prefix  a  : 
a{n)  Jin  ;  a{n)valer ;  ampdt,  {appdt)\  anpauvrir,  {appauvrir).  In 
many  words  0  gives  place  to  a  :  nos  affences  ;  (jlarifier  ;  dayiner.  Oir  is 
always  ouaire  (Eng.  tvare)  :  tirouaire,  {tiroir) ;  nouaire,  {noir) ;  touaire, 
{voir).  In  addition  to  the  sound  of  t  mentioned  in  connection  with  d 
rare  instances  of  its  displacement  by  k  occur  :  mckier,  {metier) ;  so,  too, 
d  is  replaced  by  in  ijuidhe  {diable).  Our  last  letter  is  u,  and  with  some 
rare  exceptions  it  is  like  the  u  of  literary  French.  Now  and  then  it 
appears  as  C(i  or  a  :  leune,  {lune)  ;  preunes  or  pranes,  {prunes);  "  mie 
jalie  brane,"  {une  jolie  brune).  Instead  of  un,  in  is  commonly  heard  : 
lindi  {lundi),  (jueuqu'in  {tjuelqu'nn). 

^^'ith  regard  to  pronunciation  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ordi- 
nary French-Canadian  appears  to  have  his  mouth  full  of  gravel.  He 
will  not  trouble  himself  to  open  his  lijis  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  consequently  his  pronunciation  is  slovenly.  His  abridge- 
ments, too,  are  striking,  g.r/. :  "  «  vent  jius,"  {elle  ne  veut  jilnn)  ;  "  i  pale 
bin,''  {il,elle  jiarle  bien  or  ils,  elles  parlent  bien)  \  '■'sous  la  tube,"  {sous  la 
table)  ;         hempe,"  {]>ar  e.vemple). 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  to  be  learned  from  this  analysis  of  Canadian- 
French  ;  and  the  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  mainly  the 
language  of  the  uneducated  habitant  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with  here, 
and  not  that  of  the  educated  Quebecker,  who  speaks  as  pure  a  French, 
in  every  respect,  as  the  best  of  France  ;  though  a  fastidious  Parisian 
might  occasionally  detect  the  slightest  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of 
oir,  ai{s)  and  ait.  In  examining  the  vocabulary  we  found  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  new  and  adapted  words  were  natural  growths — 
not  only  natural  but  necessary.  Those  that  are  really  useless  and  bar- 
barous are  in  most  cases  so  easily  recognizable  that  nobody  has  the 
least  difficulty  in  avoiding  them  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  The  idiom, 
again, — the  vital  part  of  language — is  pure,  even  among  the  least  edu- 
cated. The  pronunciation,  while  presenting  all  the  peculiarities  I  have 
mentioned — though  certainly  not  all  in  the  same  locality — is  just  as 
truly  French  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  France.  The  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  which  seem  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  language 
are  the  sounds  of  a,  ai,  ais,  ait,  and  oir,  discussed  above ;  but  these 
same  sounds  are  just  as  common  in  various  parts  of  France.  So-called 
pure  French — i.e.,  the  literary — is  not  found  in  France  except  among  the 
highly  educated  ;  and  educated  Canadians  speaking  this  ver}'  literary 
language  are  not  so  rare  in  Quebec  as  is  uaually  supposed,  and 
they  are  certainly  more  accessible  there  than  in  Paris.  French 
is  French,  whether  learned  from  the  lips  of  a  Canadian  or  a  Paris- 
ian ;  and  vocabulary,  idiom  and  pronunciation  are  as  likely  to  be 
pure  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Let  no  student  expect  unal- 
loyed purity  of  language  in  France ;  there  is  no  special  virtue 
in  its  soil  or  in  its  atmosphere.  In  Paris  the  student  must 
accept  or  reject  the  language  according  as  his  own  judgment  tells  him 
it  is  pure  or  impure  :  he  has  no  more  to  do  in  Quebec ;  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  he  will  hear  fewer  impurities  of  language  in  Quebec  than 
in  Paris.  The  majority  of  people  met  with  in  either  place  are  not 
highly  educated,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  to  be  shunned.  The 
contempt  of  the  uneducated  man's  language,  so  apparent  in  most  of 
our  students  of  language,  it  is  hard  to  understand.  The  uneducated 
man's  language  differs  from  that  of  the  educated  man,  not  so  much  in 
kind  as  in  extent.  Let  the  student  ask  himself  whether  he  has  proved 
himself  capable  of  understanding  and  using  etre,  avoir,  alter,  and  venir 
in  all  their  relations  before  he  treats  any  Frenchman's  dialect  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  he  cannot  answer  the  ([uestion  affirmatively  he  may 
profitably  learn  of  the  least  of  the  uneducated.  The  danger  in  language 
study  lies  in  choosing  not  what  is  too  common  and  colloquial,  but  what 
:  is  ultra-literary  and  unnatural. 

i  Were  it  not  for  a  false  sentiment  in  social  and  college  circles  a 
Litudent  would  no  more  think  of  going  to  Paris  to  learn  French  than  he 
would  of  going  to  London  to  learn  English.  As  it  is,  Canadian-French 
is  despised.  Because  it  may  be  had  cheaply  it  is  worthless.  This 
sentiment  is  almost  entirely  to  blame  for  the  miserable  attempt  to  teach 
French  in  so  many  High  Schools  of  the  Province.  Nearly  all  our 
j  eachers  of  French  could  make  it  convenient  to  spen(l  a  siuumcr  vaca- 
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tion,  or  several  of  them,  in  Quebec  ;  and  certainly  if  they  spend  one 
they  would  wish  to  spend  more.  It  is  not  opportunity  that  is  wanting, 
but  the  true  spirit  of  language  study.  C.  W. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
William  Johnston,  M.A.,  (obiit  Jan.  yih,  1885). 
"  Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green." — Tennyson. 

And  so  thy  work,  but  scarce  begun, 

Great  soul,  intent  with  earnest  eyes 

On  deeds  of  worth  and  high  emprise, 
Ere  noon  has  struck,  is  passed  and  done  ! 
Is  done  and  passed  !   Still  it  shall  live. 

E'en  as  the  tree  sends  shoots  again, 

So  shall  thy  deeds  in  struggling  men 
Stir  up  new  life,  and  courage  give. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

To  home  a  blessing,  friends  a  gain, 

To  Canada  a  worthy  son. 

Thy  spirit's  with  us  tho'  thou'rt  gone, 
Tho'  passed,  thy  work  shall  still  remain  ! 

—P.  H.  B. 

Toronto,  Feb.  ist,  1885. 

OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 

WITH  your  Christmas  number  lying  before  me,  I  did  not  expect  to 
have  any  embarrassment  in  writing  to  you.  What,  feel  confused  and 
awkward  in  talking  to  my  dear  old  'Varsity  !  You  come  to  me  indeed 
in  all  the  splendor  of  your  holiday  dress  ;  but  that  does  not  make  me 
forget  that  you  are  my  old  familiar  friend  come  to  see  me.  I  simply 
feel  proud  of  your  enhanced  beauty.  When,  too,  all  those  nom-de- 
plumes  and  quaint  little  disguises  are  kindly  made  transparent,  and  I 
see  the  "  old  boys  "  (of  both  sexes)  joining  their  thoughts  together  into 
such  a  delightful  symposium,  the  whole  3,000  miles  become  as  nothing, 
and  I  see  them  all  again  m  the  'Varsity  halls.  I  know  I  don't  place 
them  right.  Moving  about  the  corrid  irs  and  chatting  on  the  benches, 
I  see  figures  who,  my  good  sense  tells  me,  are  out  in  the  world  now, 
scattered  through  various  callings  aud  most  widely  different  surround- 
ings. It  is  very  delightful  to  read  on  and  enjoy  these  revived  college 
memories.  The  enjoyment  is  all  the  keener  that  there  is  a  pulling  at 
the  heart-strings,  "  jminfully  sweet."  AVhere,  then,  lies  the  embarrass- 
ment ?  Why  not  loosen  the  tongue  and  talk  and  talk  in  garrulous 
friendship?  Well,  just  as  I  was  looking  about  to  explain  this  embar- 
rassment, I  thought  of  a  picture  I  once  imagined  a  mad  photographer 
made  for  himself.  He  kept  one  plate  upon  which  he  successively 
stamped  the  faces  of  his  customers,  and,  as  time  went  on,  he  came  to 
have  the  strangest  picture.  You  could  never  decide  what  its  real  ex- 
pression was.  At  first  it  seemed  an  old  serious  man  with  thoughtful 
brow  and  eyes  and  long  white  hair,  firm  mild  mouth,  and  fine  sensitive 
nose  ;  a  moment  later  a  different  face  peeps  through.  The  hair  is  still 
long,  but  it  is  rippling  into  curls,  and  the  color  is  no  longer  the  same. 
The  eyes  are  blue  and  bright  and  the  brow  is  not  so  heavy  and  over- 
hanging. A  straight  little  nose,  dainty  parted  lips,  dimples,  blushes,— 
I  declare,  a  madien  is  smiling  at  you.  But  what  a  fright  now  !  Don't 
look  away,  pray.  Photographer,  could  ever  any  such  self-condemned 
villain  have  voluntarily  sat  before  your  camera  ?  But  let  us  stop  here  ; 
for  as  we  look  on,  the  curious  photograph  opens  up  into  a  long  picture- 
gallery,  where  the  eye  aches  and  the  head  whirls  under  the  endless  fluc- 
tuation and  succession  of  faces.  And  so,  in  glancing  at  your  face,  dear 
-"Varsity,  to  seek  inspiration,  I  experience  the  strangest  bewilderment. 
First  one  and  then  another  and  then  another  and  another,  and  a  giddy 
succession  ot  familiar  and  friendly  faces  pop  up,  stay  a  moment  and 
then  away.  I  sought  inspiration,  and  verily  the  spirits  have  come  and 
in  numbers  to  astonish  a  practised  medium.  Such  a  bobbing  succession 
of  faces  !  I  can  no  longer  distinguish  your  head-piece  or  the  table  of 
contents  ;  those  faces  are  "  keeping  the  pot  a-boiling  "  with  such  mad 
persistence.  Now,  I  say,  how  is  any  regular  thinking  to  be  done  in  this 
topsy-turvy  of  images  ?  If  this  same  embarrassment  weighs  upon  your 
other  correspondents,  I  admire  the  skill,  the  genius  with  which  they  cut 
themselves  free.— Oh,  the  flash  of  an  inspiration  !  I  bethink  me  of  a 
little  metaphysical  trick.  Those  haunting  faces  are  tied  by  a  hundred 
invisible  cords  to  your  cover,  dear  'Varsity.  Let  me  hide  you  away 
for  awhile  in  my  inside  coat-pocket.— What  a  relief!  What  a  fleeing 
away  of  cloud  upon  cloud  of  visions  and  the  dissolving  away  of  unreal 
shadow  scenery.  Like  out  of  a  dream  I  have  fallen,  fallen, "down  and 
dpwn — into  my  seat  here, 


Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  it  was  a  dream,  and  here  I  am 
still  sitting  in  my  chair  here  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  "A  pretty 
considerable  sized  little  room,"  as  a  Californian  friend  at  my  elbow  re- 
marks. He  has  just  walked  across  the  floor,  and  tells  me  that  it  comes 
to  exactly  4814  steps.  Add  two  yards  all  round  for  a  passage  not  in- 
cluded ;  consider  the  room  a  rough  square  and  my  friend  short,  and 
the  area  figurer  out  tolerably  easily.  The  ceiling  is  high  enough  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  fair  state  of  purity.  Eight  graceful  pillars  rise 
up  and  branch  away  into  domes,  and  it  is  through  the  glass  of  these 
domes  that  our  light  comes — never  inconveniently  dazzling  at  any  time. 
The  walls  are  lined  dense  and  high  with  books,  scrudging  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  The  serried  battalions  would  strike  terror  into  the  boldest 
by  their  numbers,  and  they  may  easily  fling  out  the  defiance  of  the  Per- 
sians that  were  they  simply  to  stand  unarmed  and  unresisting  their  ad- 
versaries would  lose  the  battle  and  die  from  the  fatigue  of  the  slaughter. 
This  feeling  of  helplessness  before  this  array  of  books  is  exaggerated  to 
a  feeling  of  apprehension  by  a  contrivaance  of  ingenious  atrocity.  I 
said  the  light  came  in  from  the  top.  Very  good.  But  if  you  turn  your 
eyes  to  the  wall  above  the  books,  away  up  under  the  dome-like  roof, 
you  fall  under  a  delightful  illusion.  Luxuriant  tree-tops  fling  down  a 
refreshing  green  to  your  eyes,  and  they  nod  coquettishly  into  the  room, 
and  they  give  you  glimpses  of  a  blue  sky  and  bevies  of  snow-white  clouds, 
and  birds  sailing  in  silent  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  swinging  down 
head-long  and  eddying  away  heavenward  again,  a  blissful  scene.  And 
we  think  how  perfect  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  study  out  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  royal  garden,  with  fountains,  lawns,  arbors,  couches,  and  all 
manner  of  recreations — not  a  relaxing  pleasure-paradise,  but  such  as 
those  gardens  in  Gieece  and  Italy,  where  ancient  Philosophy  was  nur- 
tured. As  we  strolled  up  and  down  in  these  gardens,  our  learning  would 
be  a  real  growth  and  rounded  development.  But  alas  !  I  was  a-dream- 
ing.  It  is  only  a  deceiving  piece  of  tapestry  we  see  up  there.  The 
walls  close  in  upon  us  like  the  walls  of  a  well,  and  the  domes  press 
heavier  down  from  the  top.  Oh,  the  crushing  weight  of  those  walls  of 
books  !  They  lean  forward  all  together,  and  hang  toppling  and  ready 
to  rush  down  and  annihilate.  One  dreads  lest,  some  day,  some  grim  in- 
folio  up  there  may  give  the  charge,  "  Up,  boys,  and  at  them  !  " 

Meanwhile,  here  we  sit — two  hundred  (the  books  are  two  million  !) — 
pecking  away  at  little  crumbs  or  grains  of  knowledge,  gratified  over 
our  littie  successes,  our  microscopic  bonanzas  " — a  very  miserable, 
laughable  sight.  And  yet,  no  ;  it  will  not  do  to  look  at  the  thing  that  way. 
Properly  regarded,  everything  has  dignity  about  it,  nothing  is  contemp- 
,  tible.  Consider,  then,  this  place  as  the  hugest  sample-depository  of 
human  thought  upon  the  globe.  The  world  is  thinking  away  now,  and 
in  some  form  or  other  the  record  of  its  thought  is  being  increasingly 
made  here.  The  past  of  our  modern  nations  is  irrevocably  fixed  here  ; 
and  nations  long  dead  have  registered  their  names  and  their  occupations 
here.  And  so,  both  for  comprehending  the  sum  and  direction  of  the 
world's  activity  now  and  for  noting  all  their  fluctuations  in  the  past,  for 
reading  the  past  under  the  fullest  light  of  the  present  and  for  looking  out 
into  the  future  with  better  knowledge  of  the  past,  perhaps  there  is  no 
vantage  ground  like  that  offered  by  this  same  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
And  so  I  say  again  that  it  is  a  place  not  to  be  laughed  at  nor  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  jesting. 

And  now,  my  dear  'Varsity,  after  this  sermonizing  which  was  not 
intended  for  you,  peep  out  of  my  pocket  and  follow  my  enquiring  eye 
around.  AVhat  a  lot  of  long  tables,  are  there  not?  I  count  sixteen  on 
each  side  of  the  broad  aisle.  Don't  you  think  these  arm-chairs  are  snug 
and  back-easing  ?  Perhaps  you  don't  observe  the  hot-air  pipes  that 
offer  at  once  support  and  warmth  to  the  feet.  From  ten  to  four  we  are 
nicely  cared  for.  How  did  I  get  this  pile  of  books  ?  Oh,  I  simply 
wrote  the  names  upon  a  slip  of  paper  together  with  the  number  of  my 
seat  (144),  and  the  books  were  brought  to  me.  It  may  seem  to  you  in- 
credible that,  though  three  back-breaking  volumes  were  amongst  the 
number,  the  man,  who  was  an  old  hand,  did  not  swear  at  me.  I  confess 
I  was  prepared  for  it.  It  is  true  all  these  men  wear  uniforms,  and  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  uniforms  have  a  subduing,  civilizing  effect.  I 
don't  argue  that  point.  What  polite  men  are  the  chiefs  or  main  directors 
of  this  room.  Several  times  search  has  been  made  during  a  whole  after- 
noon for  a  volume,  the  exact  indications  for  which  I  was  not  able  to 
give  ;  and  they  put  themselves  to  the  frouble  to  come  and  express  their 
regret  that  it  could  not  be  found  that  day,  but  that  to-morrow  the  search 
would  be  renewed  and  the  book  found  if  it  took  all  winter.  They  have 
a  just  pride  in  their  library,  those  gentlemen,  and  are  much  disgusted 
when  they  have  not  any  book  asked  for. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  take  a  look  at  the  persons  for  whom  all  these 
preparations  are  made.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  half  of  them 
foreigners.  One  of  the  genial  librarians  assured  me  of  this  as  I  chatted 
with  him  one  afternoon.  Rather  than  National,  the  library  should  be 
called  International,  and  the  name  would  be  nobler  as  well  as  truer. 
Again,  these  300  persons  are  arranged  in  no  order  whatsoeverj  and 
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their  studies  can  be  arranged  under  no  system.  If  you  were  to  take  a 
big  sheet  of  paper  and  on  it  draw  short  lines,  indicating  by  position  the 
position  of  each  person  ;  by  color,  his  nationality  ;  by  breadth,  his  age  ; 
by  direction,  the  subjects  of  his  studies  ;  by  length,  the  depth  or  super- 
ficialy  of  these  latter,  I  imagine  the  sheet  would  very  much  resemble 
one  of  our  maps  of  the  heavens,  out  of  which  you  might  indeed  contrive 
a  few  figures  and  nieroglyphics,  but  which  after  all  would  remain  an  im- 
age of  inetricable  disorder.  You  might  question  and  syllogize  about 
those  lines  and  seek  for  laws  that  might  be  responsible  for  their  arrange- 
ment ;  but  I  should  not  wish  to  encourage  you  nor  risk  a  cent  in  wager- 
ing on  your  success,  though  you  should  have  all  the  ingenuity  of  all  the 
astrologers  combined,  together  with  that  of  those  other  persevermg 
gentlemen,  their  successors,  who  seek  for  the  Laws  of  History. 

No  admirable  arrangement  of  the  whole  being  discoverable,  let  us 
glance  at  a  few  random  individuals.  As  representative  of  the  ladies 
(about  a  dozen,  in  all),  will  you  look  at  that  "  slip  of  a  thing  "  to  my 
right,  whom,  with  apologies  for  the  profanation,  I  must  call  No.  137. 
Barricaded  behind  books,  and  stooping  over  in  that  injurious  way,  she 
is  safe  from  your  curious  glances.  Where  she  comes  from,  what  she  is 
studying,  what  her  ambitions  are,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  must  answer  with 
regard  to  nearly  all  who  come  here.  Strangers  we  are  brought  together 
from  who  knows  where  ;  after  a  short  interval  we  separate,  and  are 
strangers  still. 

There  is  that  gentleman  in  front  of  me  about  whom  I  am  much  con- 
cerned. For  months  he  has  been  reading  nothing  hut  books  on  blind- 
ness, hospitals,  insanity,  &c.,  iS:c.  With  appalling  perseverance  he 
wades  through  the  serried  ranks  of  statistics.  Joseph  Cook  said  that  a  few 
weeks'  reading  of  spiritualistic  books  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  insane. 
The  diseased  mathematics  of  my  friend  opposite  must  soon  begin  to 
tell.  The  Californian  to  my  right  has  been  having  an  exclusive  diet  of 
Chemical  Encyclopoedias  for  at  least  six  months.  I  have  warned  him 
in  vain,  and  predict  another  victim.  Seat  No.  144  soon  threatens  to  be 
untenable. 

Right  in  front  of  me,  two  tables  ahead,  you  may  see  two  men  and  a 
young  lady.  The  two  men  are  arguing.  The  old  one,  with  silver  hairs, 
evidently  the  father  of  the  girl,  is  gaining  an  easy  victory  over  his  young 
blushing  opponent.  The  old  man  is  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  careering 
over  the  field,  carrying  one  after  another  the  last  fcel)le  defences  of  the 
enemy.  Things  were  not  always  thus.  Aljout  a  month  ago,  the  two 
used  to  come  alone,  and  in  those  times,  day  after  day,  the  old  man  was 
cornered,  and  shamefully  beaten ;  until  one  day,  happy  thought,  he 
brought  this  lair  auxiliary.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  \oung  man's  vigor 
was  weakened.  The  battles  became  drawn-battles.  Then  the  old  man 
maintained  some  trifling  advantages,  and  the  degeneracy  of  his  opponent 
went  on  at  a  frightful  pace.  At  last,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  who  uphold 
and  believe  in  the  valor  of  young  men,  be  it  said  that  the  old  man  and 
the  fair  auxiliary  often  came  to  the  field,  and  marched  and  counter- 
marched, but  found  not  their  discomfited,  lily-livered  opponent.  Dear 
'Varsity,  would  not  our  heroes  have  acted  nobler  and  fought  on  like 
Spartans,  indifferent  to  the  odds  against  them  ? 

That  man  to  the  left  over  there  is  not  of  the  race  of  the  Papuans,  of 
whom  it  is  said  in  the  ethnology  books  that  the  teeth  of  their  combs  are 
2j4  feet  long.  You  might  bring  to  witness  the  plates  in  Prichard  and 
say  that  in  the  name  of  the  Science  of  Ethnology  you  call  that  man  a 
Papuan  of  the  most  pronounced  type  :  you  might  ask  me  to  look  at  that 
microcephalic  skull,  the  brush-heap  of  crisp,  stiff",  black,  greasy  hair,  the 
bleached  skin,  but  though  I  may  be  threatened  with  a  heretic's  dun- 
geon I  must  say  what  I  believe  to  be  true.  He  may  indeed  be  a  Papuan 
now  (I  don't  argue  that),  but  before  he  was  a  Papuan  he  was  an  Artist, 
and  before  he  was  an  Artist  he  was  a  Caucasian.  More  and  more  I  am  1 
learning  the  immense  importance  of  customs  and  habits  of  thought  as  ! 
factors  in  the  formation  of  ethnological  types.  > 

I  should  like,  dear  'Varsity,  to  consider  others  of  our  number,  each 
of  whom  presents  subject  for  much  profitable  thought.  But  my  time  is 
short,  and  the  time  of  your  readers  also,  and  moreover  the  scene  before 
me  is  shifting  and  changing  in  its  multitudinous  combinations  and  dis- 
orders every  day,  and  so  the  task  is  endless.  This  is  a  quiet  scene  ex- 
ternally, just  as  the  coils  in  your  electric  battery  are  quiet  and  impassive. 
Touch  any  of  the  wires,  however,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  rushing  ac- 
tivity beneath.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  much  of  the  life  that  flashes  in 
French  journalism  and  vivifies  French  politics  has  first  run  quietly  along 
here.  Authors  are  quietly  working  away  around  me.  Over  there,  I  see 
Emile  Zola  crushing  up  some  dry  old  chronicles,  and  you  know  that  he 
is  storing  up  force  for  to-morrow  or  another  day.  Oh,  the  very  air  is 
electric  with  the  simultaneous  working  of  these  many  brains,  and  tramp- 
ing along  in  the  march  you  forget  your  own  fatigue,  you  are  lifted  up 
and  swept  along,  and  the  stimulus  and  the  profit  of  each  day  is  simply 
incalculable. 

Robert  Balmer. 

J'aris,  Jan.  25,  1885. 


TOO  MAS-CU-LINE. 

The  talk  of  a  country  quilting  bee, 
Last  week  submerged  our  universitee. 
And  deluged  the  ladies  whose  lights  there  shine, 
With  the  words  "  How  mas-cu-line  !" 

Fui  L  Chorus  (sadly,  but  with  snap)  : 
"Oh,  yes,  it's  too  mus-cu-line  ! 

Very  much  too  mas-cu-line  ! 
With  no  such  proceeding  we  can't  ever  jine, 
It  is  too  mas-cu-line  !" 

"  They  take  the  same  courses  as  men,"'  said  one ; 
"  And  they're  in  dead  earnest — they  don't  go  for  fun  ; 
"  Such  doings  as  them  is  an  awful  bad  sign," 
"  Its  far  too  mas-cu-line  !" 

Full  Chorus  (shudderingly) : 
"  Oh,  yes,"  etc. 

"  A  woman  should  stick  to  her  husband  and  sewin','' 
"  What  he  can't  tell  her  she  can  go  without  knowin'," 
"A  woman  ought  never  to  have  any  spine," 
"  That  is  too  mas-cu-line  !" 

Full  Chorus  (with  renewed  virjoiir)  : 
"  Oh,  yes,"  etc. 

"Them  gals,  if  they  know'd  it,  are  workin'  their  ruin," 
"  A  gal  should  do  nothin'  but  bakin'  and  stewin'  "  ; 
"Or  she  never  will  twine,  like  the  oft-quoted  vine. 
Around  somebody  mas  cu-line  !  ' 

Full  Chorus  (more  in  sorrow  than  amjer)  : 
"Oh,  yes,"  etc, 

"  Did  you  know  some  of  them  are  to  graduate  ?  " 
"  No.  no^  that's  too  much  !  "    "  It's  as  sure  as  fate  !  " 
"  Well,  thfey  shan't  'sociate  with  no  daughter  of  mine, 
'T  would  make  her  too  mas-cu-line  I  " 

Full  Chorus  [more  in  anrjer  than  sorrow): 

"  Oh,  yes,"  etc.  A.  E.  W. 

DREAMING. 

Sleep,  oh,  sleep,  thou  maiden  fair, 
Wrappt'd  in  thy  golden  hair  ; 
On  thy  hp  a  sweet  smile  beams 
From  the  sunlight  of  thy  dreams. 
Whilst  thy  lover,  o'er  the  sea. 
Calmly  sleeps  in  thought  of  thee. 
Soon  the  rude  awak'ning  day 
Scatters  all  these  dreams  away. 
Till  the  kindly  night  once  more 
Wafts  each  kiss  to  either  shore. 

y.  H.  BURNHAM. 


vef^ity  College  ]^ew^. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

BEFORE  seven  o'clock  yesterday  evening  a  large  number  of  people 
had  assembled  at  the  main  entrance  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
doors.  From  that  hour  until  after  eight,  a  continuous  stream  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  fashion  poured  into  our  stately  University  buildings,  intent 
upon  enjoying  the  varied  attractions  which  are  characteristic  of  our 
conversaziones. 

The  objective  point  was,  of  course.  Convocation  Hall,  where  the 
concert  was  to  take  place.  Passing  in  at  the  vestibule,  the  guests  were 
met  by  those  members  of  the  reception  committee  who  were  not  too 
busy  pinning  on  their  badges — which  they  became  very  well — and  who 
did  the  duty  assigned  to  them  with  gallantry  and  assiduity. 

After  the  "  utter  inadequacy  of  Convocation  Hall  had  been  again 
demonstrated" — or,  in  other  words,  when  about  one-third  of  the 
assembled  guests  had  found  seats  and  standing  room  in  Convocation 
Hall — the  Rev.  Father  Teefy,  President  of  the  Literary  Society,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  called  upgn  Pr.  Wilson  to  take  the  chair.  The 
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learned  President  immediately  requested  Mr.  Torrington  to  commence 
the  performance  of  the  cantata,  Frithjof. 

The  scene  upon  the  platform  was  brilliant  and  imposing.  The  or- 
chestra, consisting  of  over  thirty  picked  musicians,  and  the  College  Glee 
Club,  to  the  number  of  about  seventy,  resplendent  in  dazzling  shirt 
fronts,  were  seated  on  raised  seats  behind  the  orchestra.  At  8.15  Mr. 
Torrington,  raised  his  baton,  and  the  overture  to  Frithjof  vias  begun. 
Throughout,  the  performance  of  the  orchestra  was  characterized  by 
vigor  and  brilliancy,  though  there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  play  too  loud. 
In  several  instances  the  orchestra  overpowered  the  solo  voices.  The 
Bridal  March,  in  Scene  II.,  was  rather  spoiled,  by  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  the  cornet.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
men who  played  the  French  horns.  This  part  of  the  orchestra  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable,  though  usually  also  one  of  the  most  unreliable 
sections.  But  it  gave  entire  satisfaction  throughout  last  night's  perfor- 
mance. 

The  honors  of  the  evening  clearly  belong  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard,  who 
came  to  us  from  New  York,  and  whose  singing  showed  the  true  artist 
and  musician.  Mr.  Stoddard  possesses  a  magnificent  baritone  voice, 
which  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  the  beautiful  solo,  "  World's 
Grandest  Region,  thou  Mighty  North."  This  was  sung  with  exquisite 
expression  and  feeling,  and  drew  forth  a  warm  response  from  the  audi- 
ence. The  other  selections  allotted  to  Frithjof  were  most  artistically 
sung.  Miss  Hardmann,  who  took  the  part  of  Ingeborg,  sang  her  prin- 
cipal number,  the  "Lament,"  with  great  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and 
created  a  most  favorable  impression.  Of  the  Glee  Club's  performance 
we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified  commendation. 
They  sang  the  various  choruses  with  that  dash  and  vim  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  societies  trained  by  Mr.  Torrington.  Their  most  effective 
pieces  were  "  Thou  Mighty  North,  Farewell,"  and  "Now  hold  high 
your  Lances."  This  latter  was  rendered  in  magnificent  style,  and  elici- 
ted enthusiastic  applause.  The  solo  quartette  in  Scene  IV.,  "  Sun  in 
the  Sky,"  by  Messrs.  Frost,  Gordon,  Kent  and  Brown,  was  exceedingly 
well  sung.  Mr.  Torrington  conducted  with  his  accustomed  ability  and 
success. 

After  the  customary  intermission  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
was  begun  by  the  orchestra  playing  the  overture  "Za  Gazza  Ladra  "  by 
by  Rossini.  Miss  Hardman  sang  Verdi's  well  known  "  Ernani  Involarni." 
Miss  Churchill  recited  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing  "  with  marked  success. 
Her  rendering  of  the  old  Arrow  Maker's  soliloquy  after  the  departure  of 
Minnehaha,  was  very  effective.  She  was  encored,  and  responded  with 
a  humorous  selection.  The  orchestra,  assisted  by  Miss  Kerr,  played 
Mendelssohn's  first  Concerto  in  G  minor.  The  Octette — Dudley  Buck's 
setting  of  "  Annie  Laurie  " — was  one  of  the  most  succes.sful  pieces  on 
the  programme.  Miss  Alice  Cummings  contributed  an  excellent  piano 
solo,  "  Polacca  Brilliante"  (Weber-Liszt).  Mr.  Stoddard's  selection  was 
Corrisimi's  "  Vittoria  mio  core,"  which  was  encored.  The  concert  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  Duo  for  flute  and  piano,  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Saunders — one  of  our  undergraduates — and  Miss  M.  Blackwell.  Mr. 
Saunders  is  a  fluatist  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  is  quite  an  ac- 
quisition to  the  musical  talent  of  our  University.  The  Queen's  Own 
Band,  stationed  at  the  main  entrance,  played  a  number  of  popular  se- 
lections in  good  style. 

Of  the  decorations,  we  can  only  say  that  they  were  not  up  to  those  of 
last  year.  But  we  desire  to  compliment  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  upon  the  really  admirable  display  made  by  them  in 
the  South  Reading  Room,  The  decorations  in  the  Library  were  very 
effective,  and  reflected  the  excellent  taste  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  the 
popular  and  efficient  senior  assistant. 


CONVERSAZIONE  NOTES. 

Those  who  kept  their  coats  and  hats  on,  and  who  put  their  overshoes 
in  their  pockets,  declare  that  the  conversazione  of  1885  was  concluded 
at  11.30.  Those  who  wended  their  way  home  arrayed  in  high  collar 
and  somebody  else's  odd  overshoe,  affirm  that  it  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  3  a.m. 

The  following  list  of  articles,  found  around  the  building,  has  been 
sent  to  us  for  publication  :  150  overshoes,  3  of  them  pairs  ;  23  overcoats, 
nothing  in  the  pockets  ;  the  remains  of  239  stiff  hats,  2  whole  brims  and 
I  hat  band;  60  canes;  i  cotton  umbrella;  13  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
unmarked;  i  shirt  bosom;  looi  "complimentary"  allusions  to  the 
dressing-room  committee.  The  above  will  be  auctioned  off  if  not 
claimed  by  the  owners  within  24  hours. 

The  only  unpleasant  feature  of  the  evening's  performance  was  due 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  dressing-rooms.  The  committee  should 
have  seen  that  the  persons  whom  they  engaged  to  attend  to  this  most 
important  matter  were  in  their  places  at  the  proper  time,  and,  failing 
this,  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves  should  have  assumed 
their  duties.  The  guests  of  the  evening  wf-re  certainly  entitled  to 
greater  courtesy  than  they  received  in  this  particular, 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  CORRIDORS. 

Bravo,  Glee  Club. — Prof.  Torrmgton. 
Did  yer  git  yer  hat,  Dinnis? 

Why  didn't  the  dressing-room  committee  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
I  left  here  five  years  ago  ? — F.  F.  Mauley. 
Who  occupied  that  red  gown  ? 
Did  you  see  my  little  cap?  |  Prof.  Young. 
And  mine  ? — Bishop  O'Mahoni/. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  confusion  here. — Dr.  Wilson  at  the  stormiiKj 
of  the  East  Dressimj  Room. 


\  Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  number  at  the  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  was 
not  so  large  as  usual.  Mr.  Gilmour,  the  leader,  read  part  of  the  17th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  proceeded  to  give  an  address  on  missions  in 
China.  He  referred  to  the  three  leading  religions  of  China,  Confuci- 
anism, Taoism,and  Buddhism,  characterizing  them  respectively  as  moral, 

j  materialistic  and  metaphysical.  Superstition  is  wide  spread  and  deeply 
rooted,  forming  a  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  missions.  Various 

[  reasons  for  this  were  given,  notably  bad  government,  filthy  habits,  teach- 
ing of  the  priests,  menial  position  of  women,  and  the  opium  habit.  The 
only  hope  of  raising  this  country,  with  its  four  hundred  million  inhabit- 
ants, from  its  present  degraded  condition  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 
The  cause  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  If  the  work  goes  on  at  its  present 
rate,  the  church  of  Christ  in  1913  will  have  26,000,000  adherents  in 
China.  The  speaker  closed  by  alluding  to  the  great  responsibility  under 
which  we  all  lie  to  help  on  the  work,  if  not  by  actual  labor  in  that  dis- 
tant land,  at  least  by  earnest  prayer  and  Christian  sympathy.  Mr. 
Reid  mentioned  some  interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  geography 
and  population  of  the  country,  showing  that  at  least  four  times  the  popu- 
lation of  our  own  Dominion  have  not  even  had  the  chance  of  hearing  the 
Gospel.  Mr.  Haviland  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
missions  since  their  commencement  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
There  are  now  357  established  missionaries  and  light  is  surely  breaking 

j  over  the  whole  of  this  benighted  land.    Mr.  McLcod  in  a  few  words 

1  closed  the  discussion,  fittingly  referring  to  the  text,  "  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few  ;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest." 

When  prominent  men  are  solicited  for  subscriptions  to  the  building 
fund  of  our  proposed  hall,  one  of  their  foremost  questions  is  concerning 
the  amount  the  University  students  themselves  feel  disposed  to  con- 
tribute. It  will  be  seen  that  $1,000  would  only  be  one-eighth  of  the 
total  cost  oi  the  building,  and  this  is  the  sum  the  committee  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  hope  to  obtain  from  undergraduates.  These  subscriptions 
are  to  be  payable  in  October.  By  obtaining  six  or  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars in  April  and  May,  as  we  hope  to  do,  a  sufficient  sum  will  be  on 
hand  to  carry  on  the  work  during  the  vacation,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  students  in  the  fall  their  contributions  will  be  sufficient  to  complete 
the  project.  Although  no  regular  canvas  has  been  instituted,  the  com- 
mittee are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  following:— A.  ].  McLeod,  $20  ; 
J.  C.  Tolmie,  $10;  C.  A.  Webster,  $10;  J.  J.  Elliott,  $10;  H.  R. 
Fraser,  $10  ;  [•  McD.  Duncan,  $10  ;  T.  H.  Rogers,  $10  ;  T-  McP.  Scott, 
$10  ;  J.  N.  Elliott,  $10  ;  W.  H.  Bradley,  $10  ;  J-  A.  McMillan,  $10 ;  J. 
L.  Gilmour,  $10.  Students  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  subscribe  are  re- 
quested to  favor  the  President  or  any  other  member  of  the  committee 
with  the  amount  of  their  contribution,  if  possible  during  the  coming 
week. 

Modern  Language  Club. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  Mr.  Sykes  presided.  The  programme  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  American  literature.  Mr.  T.  Rowan  read  an  essay  on  Whittier, 
in  which  he  gave  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  poet  with  illus 
trations  from  his  works.  An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain 
on  AVilliam  CuUen  Bryant.  He  classified  his  works,  and  gave  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  most  important  of  them.  Bryant's  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics are  :  His  love  of  nature,  his  strong  religious  sentiments,  and 
his  intense  patriotism.  Readings  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Holden  from 
Bryant's  "Antiquity  of  Freedom,"  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones  from  the  "  Bige- 
low  Papers."  The  meeting  closed  with  a  discussion  on  "  The  dialectic 
varieties  of  English  peculiar  to  North  America." 

Knox  College. — The  last  public  debate  of  the  session  took  place 
on  Friday,  6th  inst.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  Young,  who 
after  a  clear  summary  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  both  sides,  gave 
his  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative — "  That  public  opinion  is  a  safe 
guide  to  legislation."  The  audience  was  large  and  apparently  appreciative. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  in  the  West  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Thursday  evening. 

Huge  volumes  of  vapor  bursting  from  number  eleven  greeted  the  ob- 
servation of  the  students  returning  from  the  dining-hall  yesterday  morn- 
ing,   The  excitement  became  intense  as  the  rumor  gained  currency 
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that  dynamite  had  at  last  gained  an  entrance  within  our  peaceful  walls. 
Closer  inspection,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that  a  steam  pipe  had 
given  way  to  the  severe  frost  of  the  previous  night. 

The  discussions  around  the  fourth  year  table  have  taken  such  an  ultra- 
metaphysical  turn  that  the  mathematical  element  is  in  grave  danger  of 
being  subsumed  and  disintegrated  by  the  heterogeneous  conjunction  of 
dialectical  disquisition  on  the  analytical  transcendentalism. 


Toronto  Medical  School. — At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  T. 
S.  M.  Medical  Society,  Mr.  Carr  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  was  transacted  Mr.  Howell  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "  Jaundice,"  taking  up  the  etiology,  pathology,  and 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  when  Dr.  W.  W.  Ogden  will  address  the 
Society  on  "  Medical  Ethics." 


TAe  Educational  Weekly  of  this  city  is  one  of  our  most  highly  valued 
exchanges.  In  variety  and  uniformity  of  excellence  its  editorial  columns 
are  not  surpassed  in  the  field  of  educational  journalism.  Indeed,  so 
far  it  compares  very  favourably  in  every  particular  with  the  best  journals 
of  this  class  in  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Its  editors,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Haultain,  are  distinguished  graduates  of  Toronto 
University,  and  right  loyal  they  are  to  their  Alma  Mater.  The  articles 
in  The  Educational  Weekly  on  the  University  confederation  question 
are  among  the  very  best  which  the  question  has  called  forth.  We  wish 
our  new  contem])orary  all  the  success  it  deserves. 


The  two  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  The  Educational  Weekly 
ot  the  29th  January  : 


"  If,  then  we  lose  the  classics  as  a 
basis  of  education  we  must  fall  back 
upon  English.  There  is  always  a 
sort  of  undefined  basis  to  education, 
and  the  transition  from  classics  to 
English  means  only  a  change  of 
foundation,  not  a  removal.  Nor  do 
we  see  much  to  be  deplored  in  this 
change  of  basis  —rather,  we  may  say, 
much  may  be  gained.  For,  first,  all 
that  is  sublime  in  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  is  in  these  days 
preserved  for  us  in  our  own  mother 
tongue  by  translations  of  exceeding 
merit ;  second,  their  elegance  of 
diction  is  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed 
by  writers  speaking  the  language 
with  which  we  are  most  intimate  ; 
and  third,  that  systematic  study  of 
the  construction  of  a  language,  a 
factor  of  such  inestimable  importance 


"  Prof.  Lucius  Heritage,  of  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin,  in- 
sists that  the  way  in  which  the  child 
picks  up  an  acquaintance  with  his 
vernacular  tongue  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  way  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  language  by  a  mature  mind. 
His  opinions,  we  think,  are  well 
founded.  The  objects  for  which  a 
child  learns  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  objects  for  which  he  learns  French 
and  German, are  dissimilar.  The  one 
is  a  training  for  the  mind  ;  the  other 
cannot  be  called  so.  He  may  be 
said  truly  to  "pick  up  an  acquain- 
tance" with  the  latter  from  his  French 
governess  and  his  German  master. 
It  is  the  system  in  the  .nncient  lan- 
guages, the  study  of  which  is  the 
muscle-giving  exercise  to  the  mind, 
that  makes  the  acquisition  of  them 
so  beneficial." 


in  training  the  mind,  is  as  feasible  in 
English  as  it  is  in  Latin  or  Greek."  I 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  statements  are  in  har- 
mony or  not.  If  they  are,  will  the  Editor  be  good  enough  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  French  and  German  are  so  much  inferior  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English  in  the  matter  of  mental  discipline  ?  Would  he  please  ex- 
plain why  "the  one  is  a  training  for  the  mind  ;  the  other  cannot  be  called 
so?" 

We  are  not  jesting  ;  this  is  an  important  matter,  and  demands  a  more 
thorough  discussion  than  the  Editor  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  on  it. 

The  employees  of  the  Massey  Manufacturing  Co.  have,  with  com- 
mendable enterprise,  entered  the  journalistic  field.  A  specimen  copy  of 
their  'L'rip  f^awwer  has  been  received,  which,  though  small,  is  creditable, 
giving  promise  of  worthy  work.  It  it  purposed  to  use  the  paper  to  aid 
m  "  crushing  every  evil  which  obstructs  the  way  ot  labour  on  its  journey 
to  better,  higher  and  nobler  things."    Literature  is  not  neglected. 


In  his  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  on  R.  W.  Emerson,  Mr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  says  :  — "  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  born  poet  but  not  a  born 
singer.  The  great  poets  are  judged  by  the  frame  of  mind  they  induce 
and  this  test  he  stands  well,  but  when  he  would  sing  his  muse  picked 
her  wav  as  did  his  speech  in  conversation  and  lecturing." 


Men  change  their  minds  as  completely  as  women,  but  not  so 
often,  and  above  all  not  so  quickly.  To  be  unchangeable  is  the  quality 
of  the  idiot  ;  to  change  too  easily  belongs  to  children  and  lunatics  ;  and 
the  happy  faculty  of  a  sensible  judgment,  p«rmitting  a  change  for  the 
better  and  forbidding  a  change  for  the  worse,  is  the  high  privilege  of 
the  comparatively  small  class  of  humanity  who  are  neither  fools  nor 
madmen.  — F.  Marion  Crawford. 


BALtAD. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 

Lives  within  the  memory  ; 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sicken. 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead. 
Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed  ; 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


— Shelley. 


Critics  who,  from  a  spurious  good  nature,  unduly  praise  a  work  of  art 
or  literature,  really  do  a  cruel  injury  to  deserving  authors  and  artists  by 
bringing  their  merits  into  an  unworthy  comparison  with  interior  powers. 
Evil  of  this  sort,  however,  is  apt  to  bring  its  own  penalty.  'Directly  a 
critic  is  even  suspected  of  unfairness  his  influence  is  broken. — Chambers' 
lournal. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

A  dark-hued  lizard  on  the  dark-hued  sand  ; 
A  rock  ;  a  short  gray  tree ;  an  earth  built  hut. 
Around,  an  edgeless  plain  ;  above,  an  equal  sky, — 
She  sits  and  dreams.    The  whiteless  blue  of  heaven 
Comes  down  to  meet  the  greenless  brown  of  earth. 
And  compasses  her  dreams. 

— E.  Hough,  in  The  Current,  (Feb.  7). 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  whereas,  formerly,  men  went  to  the 
universities  only  to  prepare  for  the  professions,  now,  many  business  men, 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  even  well-to-do  farmers  and  trades- 
men, are  giving  their  boys  the  advantage  of  the  higher  education, 
although  destining  them  to  follow  their  own  pursuits. — The  Overland 
Monthly. 

drifting. 

My  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away, 
Saihng  the  Vesuvian  Bay  ; 

My  winged  boat, 

A  bird  afloat. 
Swims  round  the  purple  jjeaks  remote. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim 

The  mountains  swuu  ; 
While,  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim. 

With  outstretched  hands. 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O'erlooking  the  volcanic  lands.    .    .  , 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail. 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail  ; 

A  joy  intense. 

The  cooling  sense 
GHdes  down  my  drowsy  indolence.    .    .  . 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar  ! 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  ! 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Reid.  - 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what  they  do  not 
know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave  ;  it 
is  not  catechism  but  drill.  It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the 
shape  of  letters  and  the  tricks  of  numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn 
their  arithmetic  to  roguery  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is  on  the 
contrary,  training  them  into  the  perfect  exetcise  and  kingly  continuance 
of  their  iDodies  and  souls. 

— John  Ruskin. 
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The  MLiril  Piize  of  $800  at  Colby,  was  won  this  year  by  a  lady. 


Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman,  now  president  of  Wellesley  College  is  but  28 
years  old. 

She — I  don't  think  I  shall  go  rowing  with  you  again.  He — Why  not, 
pray?    She — Because  you  only  hugged  the  shore. — Rutgers  Jarguin. 

It  is  expected  that  the  presidency  of  Girton  College  will  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  the  widow  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain. 


Dean  Burgan  says:  "God  has  forsaken  Oxford  University  since 
women  have  been  admitted  to  its  examinations. 


A  petition  for  co-education  was  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Adelbert 
College,  Cleveland.  It  was  seventy-two  feet  long  and  contained  4,000 
names.  .  The  trustees  decided  in  favor  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6. 

A  circular  recently  issued  by  Cornell  College  says  :  "  Young  women 
bear  the  strain  of  mental  work  quite  as  well  as  young  men,  and  there  is 
no  more  sickness  among  them  ;  moreover  a  large  percentage  of  them 
complete  the  course  and  graduate  ;  and  the  average  scholarship  among 
them  is  higher  than  among  young  men.  This  fact  does  not  necessarily 
imply  mental  superiority  ;  it  results,  doubtless,  from  the  greater  regular- 
ity with  which  they  apply  themselves  to  their  work." 


C!  0  iri  rq  u  i)  i  d  a  t  i  o  i) 


'         •  MR.  GRANT  ALLEN. 

To  the  Editor  oj  THE  'Varsity. 

Sir, — 1  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  last  'Varsity  a  repetition  of  the  "  re- 
gret that  Toronto  University,  through  some  inconceivable  short-sighted- 
ness, failed  to  secure  the  services  of  such  world-renowned  men  as  Hux- 
ley and  Grant  Allan."  About  the  former  name  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  is  it  so  of  the  latter  ? 

We  wanted  a  first-class  Professor  of  Classics  to  succeed  Dr.  McCaul. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  not  only  took  only  a  second-class  standing  at  his  final 
Oxford  examination,  but  Classics  is  not  his  speciality.  He  went  out  to 
Jamaica  as  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  to  a  College  for 
training  colored  youths.  He  is  the  avowed  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
to  whom  one  of  his  books  is  dedicated  in  very  strong  terms  ;  and  it  is 
as  a  Spencerian  student  of  Darwin  that  he  chiefly  writes.  He  may 
therefore  be  the  right  man  to  succeed  Professor  Young  or  Professor 


Ramsay  Wright  :  but  the  graduates  of  Toronto  University  are  surely 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  Second  Class  Oxford  man,  who  does  not  make 
Classics  his  specialty,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  First  Class  Oxford  man, 
and  a  Fellow  of  his  College  there,  merely  because  the  former  happened 
to  be  born  in  Kingston.  A. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — The  project  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
originated  last  fall  has  taken  definite  direction  and  now  bids  fair  to  be 
successfully  accomplished.  The  support  which  has  been  received  by 
friends  of  the  College  and  the  Association  has  been  most  encouraging. 
About  $1200  has  already  been  subscribed  outside  of  the  College. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  if  persons  not  connected  with  the  college 
are  to  be  expected  to  give  aid  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  undergradu- 
ates and  especially  members  of  the  Association  must  be  willing  to  do 
their  share.  Unless  we  help  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  expe:t  to  receive 
aid  from  others. 

Nearly  $100  has  already  been  subscribed  by  undergraduates,  though 
no  regular  canvass  has  yet  been  undertaken.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
$1,000  from  350  students  of  University  College  for  what  will  be  a  per- 
manent benefit  ?  The  liberal  response  made  by  all  who  have  been 
asked  for  subscriptions  leads  me  to  hope  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  above  sum  from  the  students  of  University  College.  It 
would  be  quite  unlike  their  liberality  and  enthusiasm  in  supporting  Col- 
lege institutions  to  allow  this  enterprise  to  fail  for  want  of  support  from 
them. 

If  it  is  true  that  "  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly,"  it  is  certainly 
true  that  those  will  give  twice  who  do  so  without  waiting  to  be  solicited. 
Those  in  charge  of  this  enterprise  are  men  whose  time  is  very  valuable, 
and  those  who  do  not  wait  to  be  solicited  add  to  the  value  of  their  con- 
tribution by  saving  the  time  of  hard-worked  men. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  concerning  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
erection  of  this  building.  These  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed 
— and  by  no  one  more  fully  than  by  the  last  year's  President  of  the  Y. 
M.C.A.  I  only  desire  to  ask  undergraduates  to  find  out  the  man  ap- 
pointed to  receive  subscriptions  from  members  of  their  own  year  and 
inform  him  of  the  amount  they  wish  to  contribute. 

February  nth,  1885.  J.  McD.  Duncan. 

VENTILATION. 
To  the  Editor  oJ  THE  'VARSITY. 

Sir, — In  your  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Varsity,  you  omitted 
one  very  important  want,  viz.,  ventilation.  The  ventilation,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  ventilation,  of  the  College  is  simply  detestable.  There  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  continuous  ventilation,  and  that  sometimes  af- 
forded by  opening  the  windows  cannot  be  obtained  on  stormy  or  rainy 
days.  Hence,  on  a  moderately  mild  day,  the  air  of  the  reading  room 
is  redolent  with  classical  savours  of  the  very  worst  kind,  so  that  study  is 
rendered  nearly  impossible  and  health  becomes  injured. 

Puanteur. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY    PROF.    A.    K.  jn..A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION.  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 
Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  textbook.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  ihework,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  looselv  continued  nirrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
us,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  E-jglish  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarriit,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
University  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A   U  7  hyesker.  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denisoii  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  ba  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  se-nt  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Publishers^  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


^rofcaatonal  ®ar&a. 

^rofesainnal  ©artrs. 

XJ LAKE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Mlllichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
\S  street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Ken-,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.G.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 

HfOSS,  FALCONBBIDGE  &  BARWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLES- 
ijfX  WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  2O  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 

Tlf  cCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Banisters,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple 
iJrl.  Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toroato.   Dalton  McCarthy,  Q C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.O  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  P.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clem  nt, 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

17'INGSFORD,  R.  K.,  Barrister,  Solicitor,  Notary,  &c.  Office— Freehold  Buildings 
Jt^..  corner  Court  and  Church  Streets,  Toronto. 

1  1     S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.    Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  IS-Tele 
phone  communication. 

-myfOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
iyjL  NEY  &  L.INGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 

1  \R.  BURNS,  7  Colleqe  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
\jt    and  0.30  to  8  p.m. 

i  lOYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.    Office,  Talboi  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  op 
\_j  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne. 

■m*  ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
_1j  l  tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.  Office — South-west  corner  ol  King 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crovrther,  Jr. 

A  LBERT  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  202  Simcoe  Street.   Office  hours— 9  to  10  a.  m. 
2  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  Fren&h  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Sbirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


REV.   DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  February  the  15th,  1885 
"  THE  WAR  IN  THE  SOUDAN." 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Tlae  Xjea.ca.irLg  Barloer  ot  "STonge  Street. 

m  YONGE  STREET,        -       -        OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL- 


i 


Manafucturers  of ^  fX/ier^ra{ies  of cigarettes 
ami  smofcttiff  folfciccoj'Qit/'p.opulai^/Orjanctof 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  /7zmte>  from  a  rare',<xjict  coMli/ ;fy?l?acco^ 
ft/ie  (lualittfofw/uc^Mm^.e^/^MSecf^i/a/iypiA^ 
jci^ojef^.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


THE   STUDENTS  CORNER 

Dispensir-g  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS^  

GIjUB  HOTCI^,  416  YOIffC^i:  ST. 

V,    X.    BERO,  r»roi>rietor. 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

SS'  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Studio-293  YC>]SJ'aE]  St. 
Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairinji  a  Specialty. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  ^  TORONTO- 

ELLIS  &  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39       41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


-OUR  STOCK  OF — ■ 


Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street.      Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 

J.  BRUCE' 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  moFt  artistic  work  that  can  he  prodiicel,  an  1  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Pro'^essors  and  Students  cnnectei  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  CollegeF. 

Caterer  and  Conf-ciioner.    Tde  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Maaufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  o|:)po-;ite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Iciis,        Diiiuirs,  Werldiags,  Eveain:^  Partus 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WiNES  A.^O  LIQUJ^S, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

Q>4=4z  Yonge  Street. 
Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Studeafcs  off  all  Purchases 


R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  King  StreefEast.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOR-ONTO.  « 


|oppei;  |late  '^mm\^^ 

WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


iP$>I42H,Si\nH&€? 


I 

Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery. 

Ball!  Prcgrammti^. 
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ESTABLISHED  1S5S. 


Importers  of  IBooks  and  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

i-Iave  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  tlie  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -----    76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Go,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -    -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIRTOR. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
oaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence  <tc. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  oflfe.r  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Free  Of  Charge  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 

wholesile  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLBY   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 


S25. 


J  Genuiue  PimonJ,  set  iu  solid  15  karet  Go  <  . 
2        Diamond  size  of  cut    Riu(>  miide  to  fit. 

$25.f    CHAS:.  STARK, 

i  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

I      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Ketail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Sendaddiesti  for  our  1'2J  page  Uiitalogite  containing  over  8UU  illustrations  of  nil  the 

latest  a)td  most  elegant  designs.   


S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofiice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE. 


I.  CT.  OOOI^EI?., 

"  SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  RYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  109  Tonge  Street^  Toronto. 

iZTTi  >  i  1 1  >  1  i  1 : 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER.  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PlC  l'URES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vaimevar,  in  1866, 
Es-pccial  atfention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDKNiS  SaVK  MONEY. 

By  buyin-  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, RiibbL-r  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

jnSCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 


7SH  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00. 
Odds'  Oderlcss  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  .sale 

per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Madame 
Price  50  cents 


Eeliabie  Watches.      Mrst-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


-  -  -  xj:psta.ik.s. 


(Late  Londou  aud  Paris  House  1 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Wal'.ham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  .-Vmerican  Clocks, ^English  and  American  Jewellerv,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  B.ALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 


Printed  by  Ellis  &  Mhobe,  39  &  41  Melinda  St.  Toronto,  aud  Published  in  the  University  o(  Toronto  by  the  'Varsity  Publishing  Co.  Secretary,  Gordon  Hunter. 
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IMPORTER  OK 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Shirt.-;  made  to  order. 
346  YCNGE  STREET-    COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Stud  nts. 

THE  1  llSi:ST^lN_lliK  LAND 

THE   ARC/  DE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 
14  KoU  Billiard  Table^.  with  all  the  latest  improveineDts. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Piopnetor. 


"tHAT  are; 
HATS 


CHE] STY'S,  CAEELNG- 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fail  Styles. 

 S^elt  Qkt^. 

WRIOHT  A  CO. 

r.ATK  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

55  KING  STEEET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER   AM)   DK.^LER  IN 

Pen.    Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students"  Lamps,  &c. 

90    YONCIE  STREET- 


Qo  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Clas.s  Hair  Dre.ssiiig. 
446  TONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


Call  Telephone  No.  3091. 

FISHER'S    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivtred  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALI,  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 
Checks  giveu  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnuicatiuu  with  all  parts  of  city 


JOHM    MACDONALD  &  CO.. 

IMPORIt  S, 

21,  23,  25.  27  Froir  Street  THDHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wehington  St.     I  UnUn  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOE  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE,  ENGLAND. 


Indian  thiel  Tobacco  and  ligar  Store 

396  YONGE  STREET.  ESTABLISHED  1869 

Ckoice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  tlie  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberally 
and  courteously  treated. 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS    AND  SHOES. 

Gents"  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
•^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON      -----      308  SPADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 
___ 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge    Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Choice  Wines-  Liquors  &  Gigax^s. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOEONTO. 
HENRY  A^ETT  LAYfOM.  Proprietor. 


rABLI^HlEO  1843. 


GEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

JVIei'dlikut  Ykiloi'^  &  f(obe]VIkkei'^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONGE    STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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OWING  to  lack  of  .space,  there  was  omitted  a  part  of  our  report 
of  the  Conversazione  in  our  is.sue  of  last  week.  We  de.sire  to 
rectify  that  onii.ssion,  and  to  give  Mr.  M.  S.  Mercer,  the  President 
of  the  Glee  Club  and  convener  of  the  Music  Committee,  the 
credit  which  our  report  should  have  given  liim  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  his  duties  were  performed.  Those  who  know  the 
facts  well  know  to  how  great  an  extent  the  success  of  the  can- 
tata and  concert  was  due  to  his  efficient  management,  and  at  what 
expenditure  of  time  and  troul)le  that  efficiency  was  «,ttained. 


IT  is  stated  by  the  puljlic  pre.ss  that  the  famous  Engli.sh 
litterateur,  Edmund  Go.sse,  who  is  now  lecturing  in  the  United 
States,  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  college  education  in  his 
special  .suVyect.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  for  him,  as  things 
go,  that  he  escaped  this  so-called  advantage.  He  appears  to 
have  had  naturally  an  unusual  fondness  for  literary  study, which 
he  was  thus  able  to  gratify.  But  we  fancy  that  if  he  had  taken 
a  college  course  of  Craik,  Bain  and  the  rest,  he  would  have  "  got 
over  all  that."  He  might  have  .survived  the  process,  in  which 
case  he  would  probably  have  come  out  a  newspaper  critic  or  a 
magazine  hack,  V>ut  it  is  probable  that  long  before  the  course  was 
over  the  literary  life  would  have  been  quite  crushed  out  of  him. 


A Pleasant  memento  of  the  regard  for  his  Alma  Mater  has 
recently  been  received  by  President  Wilson  from  an  old 
student.  Mr.  John  Wilkie,  who  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  the  imiversity  examinations  of  1875,  is  now  a  missionary  in 
India.  In  the  course  of  his  labours  there  he  resided  for  a  time 
in  one  of  the  districts  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  now  forwards  as  an  addition  to  the  College  herbarium  an 
interesting  collection  of  Himalayan  ferns.  Mr.  Wilkie's  own 
field  of  mi.ssionary  labour  is  in  Central  India,  but  the  collection 
now  referred  to  was  made  during  a  \'isit  to  the  mountain  district 
of  Sikkim.  This  lower  range  of  the  hill-country  is  characterized 
hy  a  rich  temperate  flora,  and  the  fifty  species  of  fern  and 
lycopode  collected  by  Mr.  Wilkie,  })oth  from  British  and  Inde- 
pendent Sikkim,  are  valuable  illustrations  of  an  interesting 


branch  of  the  native  flora.  We  welcome  this  pleasant  remem- 
brancer of  a  student  of  former  years.  The  men  of  his  year  will 
be  specially  gratified  thus  to  hear  of  his  good  works,  both  as  a 
Christian  missionary  in  the  far  East  and  as  one  who  can  there 
turn  to  practical  account  the  fruits  of  the  scientific  training  re- 
ceived from  his  Alma  Mater.  The  President,  as  we  learn,  has 
also  in  prospect  the  contribution  to  his  own  special  collection  of 
a  box  of  skulls  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Blood  Indians,  forwarded 
from  Fort  McLeod,  in  the  North-West  Territory, by  a  well-known 
member  of  the  last  graduating  class,  Mr.  W.  P.  McKenzie.  We 
commend  the  example  thus  set  by  Mr.  Wilkie  and  Mr.  McKenzie 
to  the  graduates  at  home  and  abroad. 


AS  the  season  of  election  excitement  and  party  bitterness  will 
soon  be  again  upon  our  University  public,  a  very  appropriate 
suggestion  was  made  the  other  day  by  an  old  member  of  the 
Literary  Society.  Party  spirit,  he  said,  must  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  dominate  over  reason,  and  a  determined  eflbrt  should 
be  made  by  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  who  have  its  best 
intere.sts  at  heart,  to  secure  the  election  of  persons  who  can  .show 
a  much  better  claim  to  office  than  that  they  are  the  puppets  of 
a  party.  If  any  indication  of  a  party  feeling  manifests  itself  in 
the  coming  elections,  a  few  active  members  holding  the  above 
opinions  .should  at  once  organize  themselves  into  an  Independence 
party,  the  members  of  which  .should  simply  pledge  themselves 
to  oppose  corruption  and  to  give  both  their  votes  and  their  in- 
fluence to  the  best  man  for  the  office,  entirely  independent  of 
party  considerations.  Of  course  it  would  be  understood  that 
every  individual  .should  exerci.se  his  own  judgment  as  to  who 
was  the  best  man,  otherwise  the  evil  would  only  be  increased  by 
the  formation  of  a  third  party.  In  .short,  the  ba.sis  of  the  new 
party  .should  be  the  sul)stitution  of  honest  individual  judgment 
for  party  dictation.  And  if,  as  sometimes  has  happened,  neithei- 
of  the  parties  at  present  existing  should  make  a  suitable  nomina- 
tion for  an  office,  then  the  Independents  should  immediately  put 
a  new  candidate  into  the  field  and  exert  them.selves  in  evcry 
honorable  way  to  secure  his  election. 


A Protest  was  recently  made  in  our  hearing  hj  a  distingui.shed 
graduate  against  the  requisition  by  the  University  Senate  of 
attendance  at  some  affiliated  college  as  the  condition  of  granting 
a  degree.  The  gentleman  stated  that  if  the  candidate  passed  the 
prescribed  examinations  it  surely  made  no  difference  to  the 
Senate  whether  he  had  attended  lectures  on  the  subjects  or  not. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  our  friend  does  not  fully  compreh'end 
the  .situation.  The  Senate,  in  conferring  the  degree,  stamp  the 
recipient  as  a  university  man — as  one  who  has  in  their  opinion 
received  to  a  greater  or  le.ss  extent  a  liberal  education.  But  the 
members  of  the  Senate  are  well  aware  that  the  mere  ability  to 
pass  examinations  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  that  the  condition 
has  been  attained  in  the  case  of  the  examinee.  Nor  is  there  an}- 
other  means  by  which  this  matter  can  be  accurately  tested  where 
the  number  of  candidates  is  at  all  large.  The  Senate  rightly 
consider,  however,  that  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which 
three  or  four  years  of  college  life  implies,  is  the  means  best  adapt- 
ed to  produce  the  desired  mental  condition,  and  we  think  they 
do  I'ight  to  take  the  only  available  method  of  providing  that 
this  contact  is  actually  effected.  We  do  not  in  this  connt-ctinn 
attach  the  chief  importance  merely  to  the  few  hours  of  mental 
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intercourse  between  students  and  professors  (for  this  is  in  some 
cases  rather  mechanical  than  mental),  but  to  the  influence  of 
mental  contact  among  students  themselves,  which  is  so  much 
more  powerful  than  the  other  because  of  the  greater  sympathy 
which  exists  between  a  student  and  his  fellows.  The  Senate 
will  be  wise  to  maintain  its  present  position  in  this  matter,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  few  exceptional  cases  where  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  required  education  has  been  attained 
outside  of  the  university  course  altogether. 


THE  project  of  erecting  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  now  before 
the  undergraduates  in  its  most  tangible  form.  They  are 
asked  to  contribute.  It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  the  scheme  is 
to  succeed  or  fail.  If  the  students,  and  more  especially  the 
members  of  the  Association,  contribute  liberally,  the  zeal  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  will  be  strengthened  and  they,  having 
done  their  level  best,  will  have  some  grounds  for  calling  the 
financial  gods  outside  to  their  aid.  If,  however,  liberal  contribu- 
tions are  not  forthcoming,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  will  be  able  to  counteract  the  ill  eft'ects 
of  such  lukewarmness.  If  those  most  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  scheme  are  indifferent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
others  will  do  much  towards  carrying  it  through.  Should  even 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  sum  expected  from  the  students  this  year 
—one  thousand  dollars — be  realized,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
augury  that  next  October  will  find  a  handsome  and  commodious 
building  near  Moss  Hall.  To  raise  the  whole  of  the  required 
eight  thousand  dollars  will  be  a  difficult  task,  to  do  so  this  year 
an  impossible  one,  but  for  doing  what  can  be  done  there  is  no 
one  of  whom  we  can  be  surer  than  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion. What  alone  we  regret  about  the  scheme  is  that  the  other 
college  clubs  and  societies  have  not  had  enough  energy  to  advocate, 
norihe  Y.M.  C.  A.  sufficient  disinterestedness  to  initiate,  the  erect- 
ing of  common  society  buildings.  The  success  of  the  present 
project  kills  all  hope  of  such  for  some  time  te  come.  It  is  a  re- 
markable feature  of  the  scheme  that  a  Society  possessing  a  mem- 
bership, small  compared  with  that  of  the  Literary  Society,  and 
no  greater  than  two  or  three  other  college  associations,  should 
alone  have  the  energy  to  set  about  obtaining  suitable  Society 
rooms. 


THE  Conversazione  is  over.  Whatever  opinions  there  are  as  to 
its  success  or  failure,  all  are  tolerably  agreed  on  one  thing — 
there  is  a  deficit.  This  had  been  fully  expected.  Money  had 
been  spent  so  lavishly  that  it  was  felt  that  even  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  tickets  would  be  an  inefficient  remedy. 
After  duly  considering  whom  to  give  the  deficit  to,  the  Conver- 
sazione Committee,  thinking  they  had  most  claim  on  it,  voted  it 
in  equal  proportions  to  themselves.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
commendable  step  if  future  committees  would  regard  it  as  a 
precedent  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided.  Should  this  occur, 
there  is  every  probability  of  having  in  the  future  a  more  econo- 
mic administration  of  fmids.  A  deficit  is  not  the  most  desirable 
feature  of  a  conversazione  and  should  be  dispensed  with  as  often 
as  po.s.sible.  Yet,  considerably  to  advance  the  price  of  tickets  is 
an  unsafe  means  to  avoid  it,  and  tends  to  bring  about  disagree- 
able results.  The  conversazione  is  strictly  an  undergraduate 
affair,  and  is  successful  only  in  proportion  to  the  participation  of 
themselves  and  their  friends  in  it.  Above  all,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  merely  a  fashionable  social  event  which  it 
is  the  thing  to  attend.  Nothing  would  be  more  regretted  than 
that  we  should  be  forced  to  an  open  sale  of  tickets  to  realize 
funds,  and  certainly  we  were  dangerously  near  that  this  year. 
We  shall  be  still  nearer  next  year  if  we  go  on  letting  one  con- 
versazione vie  with  another.  By  observing  some  degree  of 
economy^it  will  be  easy  to  avoid  a  deficit  without  resorting  to 
such  means.  Cei'tainly  the  list  of  complimentary  tickets,  now 
utterly  swollen  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  number  of  ordinary 
tickets,  should  be  thoroughly  revised.  We  assume  that  there 
will  be  a  conversazione  next  year,  for,  in  spite  of.  all  our  corre- 
spondent has  said,  this  is  our  only  "at  home"  to  our  friends,  and 
so  neither  trouble  nor  expense  will  be  obstacles  to  its  continued 
existence. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

IN  no  department  of  human  procuress  has  there  been  in  recent  years 
a  greater  general  advance  than  in  the  department  of  literature.  It 
is  not  simply  that  more  good  books  are  published,  but  that  theircheap- 
ness  and  general  excellence  places  tiiem  within  the  reach  of  so  many 
persons  that  literary  taste  of  various  degrees  of  perfection  is  being 
created  and  cultivated  throughout  even  entire  nations.  While  we  see, 
undoubtedly,  certain  grievous  evils  in  connection  with  this  movement, 
yet  those  who  have  faith  in  humanity  will  look  upon  these  merely  as 
incidental  to  the  transition  from  darkness  to  intellectual  Hght,  and  will 
confidently  expect  to  see  them  disappear — as  indeed  their  worst  forms 
are  now  disappearing — in  proportion  as  the  transition  has  been  accom-. 
plished. 

But  there  is  one  particular  in  this  connection  in  which  it  is 
exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  not  only  [has  no  advance  been  made 
but  a  positive  retrogression  appears  to  be  going  on.  We  refer  to  the 
metiiods  by  which  English  literature  is  studied  and  taught  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  schools  and  colleges — University  College,  alas  !  not 
being  an  exception.  It  is  distressing  to  any  right-minded  person  to 
observe  that  the  very  name  of  English  literature  in  academic  language 
has  become  perverted.  It  means  to  the  student  mind  a  mere  text-book 
m  which  Craik,  or  some  other  equally  incapable  individual,  has  set  down 
certain  facts  and  opinions  which  students  are  forced  into  learning  under  , 
the  monstrous  delusion  that  they  are  thereby  acquiring  an  education  in  ' 
English  literature.  The  delusion  has  again  and  again  been  exposed  by 
irrefutable  arguments,  and  it  is  continually  being  exposed  by  the 
lamentable  deficiencies  of  the  so-called  English  scholars  which  this  \ 
system  of  learning  produces  ;  but  the  error  still  flourishes  with  fatal 
persistence.  Its  upholders  fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  principles  of 
psychology  and  common  sense.  The  old  Latin  philosopher  said 
"  quaere  fontes,"  but  modern  English  instructors  take  their  students  any- 
where but  to  "the  fountains."  If  they  can  only  find  some  old  cistern 
instead,  however  broken  and  dry  (one  that  never  held  any  water  and 
never  could  hold  any,  is  all  the  better)  they  seem  to  be  satisfied.  Is  it 
impossible  for  them  to  see  that  it  would  be  as  rational  to  expect  one 
of  their  students  to  learn  swimming  by  reading  works  on  hydro- 
dynamics, as  to  learn  English  literature  by  reading  books  filled  mainly 
with  petty  details,  not  even  about  Uterature,  but  largely  about  the  per- 
sons who  made  literature  ? 

The  excessive  study  of  books  on  literature  and  annotated  texts 
is  directly  encouraged,  and  to  a  degree  necessitated,  by  the  im- 
proper style  of  questions  set  by  unwise  examiners.  Such  examin- 
ing and  such  teaching  are  based  on  a  radical  misconception  as 
to  what  true  education  in  any  subject  really  is.  The  excellence  of 
education  does  not  consist  in  knowing  a  thing,  but  rather  in  the  mental 
exercise  and  development  which  the  process  of  attaining  that  knowledge 
should  require.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  even  through 
annotated  texts,  and  the  student  who  relies  on  these  is  simply  not  a 
learned  man,  no  matter  what  his  diploma  may  state  concerning  him. 
For  the  acquisition  of  a  genuine  education  in  English  literature,  a  good 
dictionary  and  an  encyclopaedia  are  the  only  necessaries  apart  from  the 
bare  works  of  the  authors  themselves. 

Moreover,  what  an  education  in  intellectual  dishonesty  is  acquired 
in  this  process  of  learning  by  rote  the  names  and  criticisms  of  books 
which  the  student  never  read  !  For  critical  knowledge  has  in  itself  no 
essential  value  whatsoever.  It  is  only  valuable  so  long  as  it  indicates 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works  criticised,  and  m  such  a  case  its 
acquisition  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  process  of  education.  But  when 
the  pretension  of  critical  knowledge  has  been  made  the  essence  of  a 
system,  let  us  not  say  of  education  but  of  cramming,  the  climax  of  folly 
has  been  reached,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  the  consequences 
to  be  intellectually  disastrous. 

But  college  instructors  in  English  (we  mean  not  simply  the  professors 
who  teach,  but  the  examiners  and  members  of  Senate  who  "set  the  les- 
sons") err  not  simply  in  the  matter  of  their  instruction,  but  even  more 
grievously  m  the  method  adopted.  It  is  the  primary  canon  in  respect  to 
method  both  in  science  and  in  philosophy,  to  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  Our  instructors,  however,  prefer  another  method.  They 
start  from  nowhere  in  particular  and  proceed  in  the  same  direction. 
And  if  they  ultimately  reach  a  place  with  the  same  designation — as  they 
frequently  do— is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  They  might  perceive,  if  they 
looked  closely,  that  there  can  be  no  hopeful  education  without  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  placing  him  in  close  contact  first  with  the  living,  throbbing 
literature  of  his  own  day,  whose  kinship  with  his  own  spiritual  life  will 
soon  assert  itself  and  develop  an  intense  interest  in  their  common 
ancestry.  This  is  the  true  condition  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  physical 
life  and  growth.  There  must  be  hunger  before  there  can  be  healthy 
nourishing;  any  attempt  at  forcing  will  surely  lead  to  intellectual 
dyspepsia.    And  this  disease  is  inore  widely  spread  than  may  be  sup- 
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posed.  The  great  majority  of  graduates  have  become  so  thoroughly 
sickened  of  the  authors  they  studied  at  college  that  they  never  afterwards 
look  into  them.  A  lamentable  state  of  affairs  certainly,  but  one  which 
undoubtedly  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist  until  some  radical  change 
is  effected  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  examining  in  this  subject.  Let 
the  Senate  inaugurate  the  reform  by  some  sweeping  changes  in  the  new 
curriculum  now  under  consideration,  and  the  instructions  to  examiners, 
and  it  may  be  depended  upon  that  the  colleges  will  not  long  remain 
behind. 


«'AUX  EAUX  MORTES." 

BT  "the  heavy  man." 

MURRAY  BAY,  about  ninety  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  well  known  to  Canadian  holiday  makers.  It  is  a 
perfect  resting-place  for  the  overworked,  and  a  good  centre  of  operations  for 
those  who  seek  more  active  pleasures  with  rod  and  gun.  Its  immediate 
surroundings  are  picturesque  if  not  grand,  and  its  quaint  Scotch-French 
habttans  afford  interesting  studies  of  the  peasant  life  of  days  gone  by.  But 
our  theme  is  to  be  more  adventurous. 

It  was  a  hot  August  morning  of  1884,  when  our  party  gathered  at  Pointe 
au  Pic — the  "  quartier  des  Anglais" — to  start  for  the  fabulous  regions  of  the 
Eaux  Mortes.  The  "  Eaux  Mortes"  or  "  Dead  Waters,"  are  a  succession 
of  quiet  reaches  on  the  Murray  River,  divided  far  back  among  the  moun- 
tains— seldom  visited  by  un-moccasined  feet,  and  the  favourite  location  for 
all  incredible  fish  and  bear  stories. 

The  distance  to  the  Eaux  Moites,  by  a  short-cut  over  the  mountains,  was 
variously  estimated  by  the  natives  at  "  Dix  a  quinze  lieues."  But  how  much 
ground  one  may  find  to  be  covered  by  "  ten  to  fifteen  leagues"  in  that  moun- 
tain region  is  an  open  question.  A  French  Canadian  "lieue"  is  as  elastic 
as  an  Irish  mile,  and  stretches  indefinitely  when  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  require  it.  We  judged  that  the  figures  of  our  actual  mileage  would 
be  between  30  and  100,  and  experience  proved  that  this  estimate  was  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Our  party  consisted  of  "  M'sieu  W  ,"in  command,  his  cousins  H  

and  E  ,  and  tht  "  three  Georges."    "  M'sieu  W  who  had  spent 

every  summer  since  boyhood  at  Murray  Bay,  was  an  adept  in  woodcraft, 
and  a  thorough  "  voyageur."  The  rest  were  of  various  degrees  of  seasoning 
and  experience.  The  "train"  comprised  two  "planches"  (double-seated 
buckboards)  and  one  "  charrette,"  or  hay-cart,  with  their  motive  power  and 
drivers — Joseph,  Billy  (a  surname  and  not  a  contraction  for  William),  and 
Pommereau.  Paul  du  Chgne — commonly  called  "Le  Noc" — the  "gardien" 
of  the  river  and  a  famous  old  bear-hunter,  was  also  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  local  knowledge  in  return- for  a  lift  in  the  cart.  A  little  dry,  gray,  Irish- 
faced  man  he  was,  certainly  over  sixty,  and  possibly  over  seventy — but  as 
lively  as  a  cricket,  and  as  ready  as  ever  to  set  off  alone  into  the  mountains 
with  hii  gun  and  pack,  in  search  of  his  favourite  game. 

The  French  Canadian  charrette  is  much  like  its  cousin  the  Red^  River 
cart,  though  it  generally  has  some  iron  in  its  composition.  Ours  had  a 
whole  axle  of  that  rare  metal.  Pommereau's  charrette  made  a  comical  pic- 
ture as  it  set  off  in  advance.  W — 's  Peterborough  canoe  was  strapped  bot- 
tom upward  on  top  of  the  hay-rack,  its  bow  projecting  far  over  the  back  of 
the  mare  "  La  Graue" — of  whom  more  anon.  Pommereau  sat  well  forward 
beneath  it  amongst  the  camp  kit — "  voyageant  comme  un  m'sieu"  as  he 
said — while  Le  Noc  smoked  his  pipe  under  the  shade  of  the  stem.  As  the 
equipage  ascended  some  little  hill  it  looked  from  behind  just  like  a  tortoise 
on  wheels — La  Graue's  projecting  head  and  Le  Noc's  dangling  legs  giving 
it  the  finishing  touches. 

Coasting  the  bay  for  a  mile  or  two  we  reached  the  "  French  village" — 
properly  known  as  Malbaie — clustered  around  the  mouth  of|the  Murray 
River.  This  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Canada,  but,  as 
the  earlier  houses  were  wooden,  few  remain  which  are  more  than  centena- 
rians. Yet  the  perfect  individuality  of  style  in  the  existing  buildings,  and 
the  lofty  indifference  to  alignment  which  marks  their  locality,  give  the  place 
a  picturesque  air.  Projecting  gables'meet  you  at  every  corner.  Fine  warm 
tints  of  brown  thatch  and  weathered  pine  mix  with  the  smartness  of  trim 
white  cottages  and  green  jalousies.  The  enclosures  are  ornamented  alter- 
nately with  stone  ovens  on  their  foundations  of  crossed  logs,  and  the  little 
toy  summer  houses  which  are  the  delight  of  the  French  bourgeois.  In  every 
garden  plot  the  tobacco  towers  luxuriant  amongst  old-fashioned  flowers  of 
gaudy  hue. 

Spanking  through  the  village  "  au  grand  trot"  we  ascended  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Murray  for  several  miles.  A  perfect  picture  it  was  of  pastoral 
beauty — long  gentle  slopes  leading  right  and  left  up  to  the  enclosing  moun- 
tain ridges,  plaided  with  squares  of  green  and  yellow  fields,  and  beautified 
with  dark  green  forests.  In  front  the  solid-looking  mountain  wall  that 
seemed  to  block  up  the  valley,  gradually  separated  and  opened  up  endless 
vistas  as  we  advanced.  Soon  we  turned  to  our  left  and  ascended  a  spur  of 
the  ridge  that  lay  between  us  and  the  elevated  basin  of  Ste.  Agnes. 

Here  the  whole  valley  lay  before  us — the  amphitheatre  of  the  "  Trou"  on 
the  other  side,  with  its  chffs  and  waterfalls — the  wayward  course  of  the  river 
below — and  close  at  hand  the  dark  green  cone  of  the  Montagne  des  Marts 
rising  in  gloomy  grandeur  from  the  water  side.  Tradition  tells  not  the  origin  of 
its  ill-omened  name,  but  it  seems  the  fitting  monument  of  slaughtered  braves 
or  lost  and  famished  hunters. 

From  the  brow  of  the  ridge  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  "  Petit  Lac  " — a  gem 
of  a  lake  about  a  mile  long,  nestling  up  to  the  mountains  which  shadow  it 
on  the  north,  but  bordered  on  the  south  by  rich  farm  lands.  Descending  to 
its  level  by  a  succession  of  breakneck  gallops,  we  passed  on  by  its  border,  and 
along  the  stream  that  connects  it  with  "Grand  Lac  "—a  lake  about  three 
times  the  size  of  its  little  sister,  and  similarly  environed.    The  mountains 


beyond  Grand  Lac  growing  higher  and  more  rugged,  the  views  from  the  lake 
are  magnificent  in  outline  and  colour  and  their  effect  is  heightened  by  the 
contrast  with  the  opposite  fertile  slopes  of  Ste.  Agnes. 

In  the  dim  distance  rise  the  "  Montagues  des  Ours,"  the  habitat  of  bears 
and  blueberries,  and  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  native  chasseurs.  At 
their  feet  lie  a  chain  of  pretty  little  lakes — Lac  Boily,  Lac  Long' and  Lac  du 
Pied  des  Monts — famed  for  their  trout.  The  two  just  described  are  also  well 
worth  fishing,  though  sadly  injured  by  seining. 

But  we  were  bound  for  wilder  scenes,  and,  leaving  the  lakes  on  our  left, 
struck  oflT  over  deep  and  sandy  roads  up  to  the  narrow  valley  which  leads  to 
"  Boily's."  Boily's  is  the  last  house  on  the  travelled  road,  and  wi  were  to 
leave  planches  and  their  horses  in  his  care,  taking  the  charrette  on  with 
us  as  far  as  the  trail  would  permit.  Billy  and  Joseph  also  accompanied  us 
as  cooks,  porters,  and  general  assistants.  Lunch  was  a  welcome  episode, 
while  old  Boily  told  us  of  his  farming,  and  the  ravages  of  the  bears  in  the 
sheepfold.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  old  black  ram — with  a  head 
like  a  Rocky  mountain  "  Bighorn,"  or  the  sign  of  Aries  in  the  almanac — who 
was  strolling  about  the  barnyard,  the  bears  about  Boily's  must  be  "  well 
plucked  'uns." 

A  couple  of  miles  further  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a  tremendous  cote 
which  was  to  be  the  end  of  our  journeying  on  wheels.  The  planches  were 
sent  back  in  charge  of  Boily  &  Son — coats  were  thrown  off — belts  tightened 
— and  away  we  went  with  the  feeling  that  this,  at  last,  was  something  like 
roughing  it. 

And  roughness  we  had  to  our  full  satisfaction  from  that  time  forth  !  We 
were  yet,  to  be  sure,  folbwing  a  sort  of  road — or  rather  the  half-healed  scar 
of  the  long  desired  road  to  the  upper  Saguenay — but  it  was  merely  a  way 
cleared  through  the  woods  "  o'er  rock  and  dell "  as  nature  left  it.  The 
coie  was  really  a  mountain  side,  and  led  us  into  a  pretty  little  valley  with  no 
signs  of  human  life  except  an  empty  log-house  and  a  deserted  clearing. 
We  did  not  wait  to  see  how  La  Gtaue  managed  the  headlong  descent,  but 
long  after  we  lost  sight  of  her  we  could  hear  the  storm  of  sound  that  attended 
her  progress.  A  French  Canadian  carter  always  makes  noise  enough  in 
such  circumstances — but  here  were  three  of  them  all  engaged  more  or  less 
in  exhorting  "the  Serious  One!"  "Hue!  HueH  Hue  ! !  !— Arrier' ! 
Arrier '.  ! — who-a,  who-rt^  done! — Sacr-r-r-r-  hue  done!  ah  \2l  graue — ye! 
Such  and  other  unspellable  outcries,  screamed  in  quivering  voices,  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  mare  was  dancing  a  can-can  amongst  the  debris 
of  cart  and  kit,  and  belaboured  by  the  whole  party.  But  when  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  convoi  on  an  exposed  spot — lo,  "  La  Graue  "  was  picking  her 
way  with  the  calmest  deliberation,  and  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  yelling 
squad  who  brought  up  the  rear  ! 

All  "  downs  "  have  their  respective  "  ups,"  and  on  the  long  ascent  which 

succeeded  to  thi^  valley,  Monsieur  W  and  his  cousins  with  Le  Noc,  began 

to  gain  rapidly  on  the  softer  Georges,  who  jogged  along  steadily  at  such 
pace  as  the  heavier  of  the  three  was  capable  of.  This  George  began  to  real- 
ize what  nonsense  it  is  to  talk  of  the  "  light  springy  step  of  the  mountaineer." 
He  found  by  experience  that  people  who  climb  mountains  put  up  one  heavy 
and  unelastic  hoof,  and,  after  getting  a  safe  foothold,  painfully  drag  the  other 
after  them,  to  repeat  the  toilsome  operation.  They  also  stop  very  often  to 
admire  the  view  or  light  a  pipe — or  for  any  decent  excuse  whatever,  and 
certainly  the  views  from  successive  ridges  did,  in  this  case,  offer  very  decent 
excuses  indeed. 

But,  above  all,  we  mountaineers  felt  bound  to  stop  at  every  spring — and 
their  name  was  legion — and  fill  up  like  camels  for  the  next  stage.  And  the 
abnormal  absorption  which  we  found  to  be  possible  would  have  been  enough 
to  convince  us  that  some  camel-like  developement  of  our  internal  arrange- 
ments had  taken  place  had  not  each  sparkling  "  J^'wrtr^"  awakened  as  in- 
tense thirst  as  the  last.  We  could  trace  our  pioneers  by  the  neat  littla 
birch-bark  dippers  of  Le  Noc's  manufacture  that  we  found  still  wet  at  each  of 
these  wayside  shrines. 

We  had  been  told  that  our  day's  tramp  of  eight  (india-rubber)  miles  was 
to  end  at  "  Lac  du  Pont  de  Gerome"  so  we  hailed  with  joy  the  ftrst  gleam  of 
water  that  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  long  cote.  But,  alas,  it  was  only  the 
Murray  River  at  the  "  Portage  "  with  its  dry  and  shrunken  ferry-boats  lying 
half  hidden  in  weeds  on  either  shore.  Realizing  from  this  disappointment 
that  we  were  beginning  to  tire,  and  that  the  day  was  beginning  to  wane,  we 
put  new  energy  mto  our  pace  as  we  breasted  the  next  hill-side.  This  sur- 
mounted, we  hurried  through  the  light  timber  of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  next 
descent  an  undeniable  lake  came  into  view  in  the  depths  below.  A  three- 
fold shout  brought  a  reply  from  the  advance  guard,  and  we  were  not  long  in 
joining  them  on  the  flat  rock  where  they  were  putting  up  their  rods.  This 
little  lake  is  shallow,  and  its  bottom  seemed  covered  to  a  considerable  depth 
by  a  thick  deposit  of  trout,  to  whom  an  artificial  fly  was  an  irresistible 
novelty.  Fifteen  minutes  fishing  made  our  supper  "  a  sure  thing,"  and,  ere 
darkness  stopped  the  slaughter,  we  had  quite  lost  count  of  our  catch.  The 
fish  were  not  large— running  from  }(  to  j4  pound — but  lively  on  the  hook, 
and  of  a  sweet  savor  in  the  pan.  Long  before  the  last  was  landed  "  La 
Grave  "  and  her  following  had  arrived,  and  the  earliest  victims  were  frizzling 
in  good  hog's  fat.  As  night  closed  we  sat  or  lolled  on  the  fragrant  spruce 
boughs  that  formed  at  once  our  carpet  and  table,  and  began  our  well-earned 
supper. 

Supper  in  camp — what  a  meal  it  is  !  It  is  the  climax  to  which  all  the 
day's  experiences  have  led  up — the  utter  satisfaction  of  all  the  yearnings  that 
have  had  to  be  suppressed  while  work  remained  to  be  done.  A  meal  ?  Nay, 
a  symposium — an  apotheosis  of  eatables  !  An  apotheosis  of  drinkables,  too 
— or  rather  of  the  one  drinkable  that  is  the  special  nectar  of  the  camp  fire. 
Tea,  in  civilization,  is  provocative  chiefly  of  gossip  and  indigestion.  But  in 
camp,  when  its  very  soul  is  drawn  out  in  rich  aroma  by  the  crackling  birch 
bark  and  the  hot  pine  cones,  and  when  infinite  trout  and  bacon  have  kin- 
dled an  all-consuming  thirst,  then  tea  is  all  its  sweet  sympathetic  self  It 
'  rests,  and  soothes,  and  warms,  and  quenches,  and  beguiles  us  into  utter  self- 
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satisfaction-  Surely  it  was  in  the  nomadic  state  of  existence  that  the  Tartar 
was  brought  into  rapport  with  the  tea-spirit,  the  natural  solace  of  the  wan- 
derer ! 

After  the  libation  comes  the  incense.  When  all  lie  sated  and  dreamy 
around  the  camp  fire,  the  Indian's  gift  is  brought  forth  to  complete  the  spell 
begun  by  the  Asian  cup.  High  thoughts  and  merry  conceits  rise  alternately 
to  the  brain.  Jokes,  and  sentiments,  and  negro  melodies,  and  old  chansons 
of  France  and  of  Canada,  jostle  one  another  in  airy  flight  among  the  smoke 
wreaths.  Finally  the  fragrant  ^a;>z«J  are  re-adjusted,  the  blanket  is  lazily 
wrapped  round  each  sleepy  figure,  an  improvised  pillow  is  arranged,  and 
then  follows  an  utter  blank  of  consciousness  till  dawn  restores  it. 

{To  be  continued.) 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 

WHAT  a  slow  coach  thought  was  a  century  ago.  A  month  or  two 
to  cross  the  ocean,  no  faster  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves  ! 
And  how  we  used  to  admire  and  envy  Night  and  Day  and 
old  Time  as  they  cantered  round  the  zones.  A  magnificent  team  the 
old  man  had.  How  proud  we  were  of  him.  We  used  to  call  him 
Father  ;  and  we  burnt  or  strangled  any  who  tried  to  get  up  from 
under  the  heels  of  his  steeds  and  beat  the  old  man  by  a  stolen  march 
on  the  devil's  wings.  I  don't  know  how  many  we  burnt.  I  gaess 
nobody  will  ever  know  ;  for  was  it  to  be  expected  we  should  keep  an 
account  of  the  favors  we  gave  ?  Alas,  the  reverent  admiration  and  sub- 
mission of  those  days  have  gone.  How  restless  people  are  !  a  giddi- 
ness seems  to  have  fallen  over  them.  From  the  policeman  who  orders 
us  to  "  circulate,  gentlemen  "  {circulez,  messieurs)  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence who  observes  the  wheeling  planets,  or  the  whirlwinds,  or  the  un- 
conscious girations  of  germinating  life,  and  who  enunciates  the  prim- 
ordial law  of  circles,  from  everywhere  the  order  comes  to  "  circulate," 
and  to  circulate  as  fast  as  our  legs  and  other  faculties  can  do  it.  Yes, 
perforce  we  must  get  up  and  dance,  old  and  young,  and  those  even  who 
seem  to  give  the  orders,  they  must  dance  themselves,  circulating  and 
dancing,  what  giddiness,  what  torment.  Who  is  the  mysterious  piper 
that  has  set  us  all  agoing  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Ha,  ha,  not  a  rat  hole  in  the 
country  safe,  all  crawling  out,  straightening  up  and  joining  in  the 
dance  !  Wherever  is  it  going  to  lead  ?  We  ran  stage-coaches  off  their 
axles,  we  explode  boilers  and  roll  lightening-express  trains  ofif  the 
track.  Steam  will  not  do  ;  we  seek  a  Keely  motor.  Governments  must 
get  up  and  "  buzz,"  and  we  help  them  on  with  dynamite.  We  fling 
thin  wires  across  the  ocean  and  clap  our  hands  as  our  thoughts  skip 
across  the  dangerous  abysses  ;  and  we  laugh  impiously  as  they  race 
back  and  forth  and  shame  Night  and  Day,  by  doubHng  and  redoubling 
on  those  redoubtable  coursers.  We  see  that,  and  two  dreadful 
thoughts,  two  awful  ambitions  spring  up  in  our  minds.  We  too,  yes, 
we  too,  will  beat  Fatljer  Time  ;  and  we  fling  out  bribes  of  millions  to 
inventive  genius.  Hard  at  workjthis  genius  is  now,  and  soon  in  mock- 
ing triumph  we  shall  ride  on  the  back  of  Night  and  Day  and  have 
old  Time  as  our  coachman  ;  and  then  we'll  kill,  yes  we'll  kill  Night 
atd  Day  and  we'll  dismiss  old  Time,  and  we'll  dance  on  and  on,  and 
we'll  do  and  we'll  do,  and  who  knows  where  it  will  end  ? 

Dear  'Varsity,  it  is  some  such  way  as  this  that  men  talk  to-day 
about  progress.  Dreamily,  deliriously.  It  has  been  my  intention  to 
talk  about  intercontinental  telegraph  communications,  the  spirit 
that  should  govern  their  use  and  the  spirit  that  seems  to  govern  that 
use,  with  an  illustration.  How  I  got  switched  olf  on  the  above  mean- 
dering by-path,  I  don't  know.  Some  magic  in  it.  I  leave  it  as  a 
warning.    Let  us  try  again. 

As  I  intended  at  first  to  remark,  the  telegraph  was  a  great  inven- 
tion. When  they  saw  it,  men  shut  their  eyes  (a  necessary  precau- 
tion) and  looked  out  into  the  future,  and  they  saw  wonderful  things. 
They  saw  Space  annihilated ;  they  saw  Night  and  Day  robbed  of 
their  occupation  and  wandering  helplessly  up  and  down  ;  they  saw  the 
world  made  transparent,  as  the  fairy-books  had  imagined,  and  the  do- 
ings of  the  inverted  men  of  the  Antipodes  curiously  visible.  Men 
could  watch  every  respiration,  and  every  movement  and  every  thought 
of  those  great  monsters,  the  nations,  that  come  and  bask  like  sea- 
bulls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  some  who  claimed  to  have  a 
stronger  and  a  farther  vision  declared  that,  as  they  looked  on,  they  be- 
held a  magic  transformation.  The  great  beasts  grew  closer  and 
closer  together,  and  one  day  clouds  of  incense  rose  up  over  like  morn- 
ing mist,  and  starry  rockets  shot  up  and  joyful  music  swept  in  trem- 
ulous waves  over  the  world,  and  then  the  clouds  rolled  away  and 
built  an  everlasting  rainbow,  and  we  looked  at  the  world  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  painful  fevac  had  passed  away,  for  the  beasts,  with  their  hard 
coats  of  steel  and  their  jaws  and  talons  of  steel,  and  their  poisonous 
tongues  of  flame,  had  vanished  utterly,  and  then  men  knew  each 
other  and  they  worked  together  like  brothers,  and  the  world  spinning 
round  sung  low  to  herself  a  new  song,  the  song  of  happy  labour,  and 
soon  her  last  ills  left  her,  and  the  chills  and  fevers  we  call  winter  and 
summer  cured  of  themselves,  and  so,  as  the  storms  of  wars  and  revo- 


lutions and  of  rain  and  snow  had  ceased,  that  millennium  came  upon 
it  which,  in  fever  and  sickness,  our  poor  world  had  so  long  been 
dreaming. 

" Canada 

"  A  Russian  pedlar,  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  via  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  has  died  of  the  cholera.  A  negro  has  died  of  the  same  disease. 
The  authorities  of  New  York  have  received  a  telegram  confirming  these 
two  facts."— Telegraphic  communication  to  Le  Temps,  Jan.  23,  Paris. 

And  that's  how  we're  realizing  it !  We  live  in  dreams,  they  are 
our  normal  and  natural  scenery ;  it  is  the  facts  that  always  come  and 
astonish  us.  They  are  the  remarkable  perversities  of  our  existence 
here.  If  it  were  not  for  facts,  we  would  long  ago  have  voyaged  to  the 
moon,  made  excursions  to  the  stars,  and  poked  curious  fingers  into 
the  vitals  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  done  a  host  of  other  credible  things. 
We  have  the  telegraph,  for  instance.  You  know  what  we  would  do 
with  it.  We  have  spoken  of  killing  Night  and  Day,  making  the  world 
transparent,  and  fraternizing  all  men  and  doctoring  up  and  electri- 
fying the  universe.  Now  look  at  the  little  fact  we  have  noted,  gen- 
eralize it  and  abstract  it,  and  consider  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  thing, 
and  say  if  it  isn't  enough  to  astonish  a  person.  One's  surprise  re- 
sembles somewhat  that  of  the  four  Scotchmen  who  rowed  for  eight 
tough  hours  one  dark  night  to  go  three  miles  on  smooth  water,  and 
who,  when  morning  dawned,  saw  within  three  yards  of  them  the  post 
from  which  they  had  started  and  to  which  they  were  stiU  tied.  The 
honest  Scotchmen  made  several  strong,  manly  observations  on  the 
fact  which  came  to  their  notice.  We  should  like  to  do  likewise.  Pa- 
triotic indignation  joins  with  our  rough  disappointment  to  compel  us. 
We  refrain  simply  from  a  feeling  of  bronchial  inadequacy ;  and  we 
proceed  in  dulcet  tones  of  clearest  reasoning  to  seek  a  psychological 
explanation  of  the  fact.    It  has  a  psychological  explanation. 

Without  periphrasis  I  would  say  that  such  things  all  come  from  a 
Boswellian  idiosyncrasy  we  have.  The  telegraph  is  not  our  servant. 
It  is  our  •'  Great  Man."  We  go  about  humbly,  note  book  in  hand, 
and  take  down  everything  that  falls  from  his  lips.  Naturally,  when 
the  Great  Man  finds  that  we  give  equal  attention  to  his  grunts  and  old 
nurse  tales  and  his  incivilities  as  to  his  most  carefully  considered  ob- 
servations, he  contents  himself  with  giving  us  the  former,  as  costing 
him  the  least  trouble.  I  confess  to  have  had  this  veneration,  this 
worship.  For  four  months  I  daily  attended  the  "Great  Man,"  waiting 
to  hear  some  utterances  on  my  dear  Canada.  And  I  even  copied 
down  his  words  on  my  note-book  when  he  did  speak  and  I  give  them 
to  you.  I  copied  them  down  I  confess  ;  but  only  because  the  insult 
had  cured  me  of  my  Boswellianism  and  I  wished  to  keep  that  text  as 
a  memento.  This  Boswellianism  is  a  disease  more  general  than  we 
imagine.  It  is  time  to  have  it  cured.  We  must  insist  that  our  "Great 
Man,"  who  is  our  servant,  our  slave  really,  do  his  best  for  us  at  all 
times.  If  we  insist  sternly  on  that,  then  perhaps  the  facts  will  not 
have  Buch  an  astonishing  divergence  from  the  course  of  our  dreams. 

Figures  aside,  the  great  educating  power,  the  ocean-cable  and  indeed 
the  telegraphic  system  generally,  is  in  need  of  more  intelligent  control. 

Paris,  Jan.  30,  1885.  Yours,  &c.,       E.  Balmer. 


MUSING. 

TO  modern  eyes,— though  yet  we  own  the  charm  of  quaint  and  olden 
lay, 

Ringing  of  the  troubadours,  and  bringing  with  it  to  our  day 
Floating  voices  from  those  times,  as  when  of  old,  a  night  m  May 
To  a  casement  flowery  fragrant  breezes  bore  from  Venice  bay. 
Voices  of  the  gondoliers,  that  faint  and  fainter  die  away  ; 
And  the  lady  at  her  casement,  gazing  in  a  dreamy  way. 
At  the  distant  lights  upon  the  water,  hears  her  lover  play 
Softly  on  his  lute,  as  prelude  ;  now  a  knightly  roundelay 
Mellow-voiced  he  sings,  while  silvery  moonlight  streams  upon  the  grey 
Palace  garden  wall,  and  dances  in  the  glistening  fountain  spray  : 

To  modern  eyes,  I  would  seem  idiotic  (as  I  meant  to  say, 

Vtde  supra)  very  idiotic  to  make  such  display 

'Neath  my  lady's  window  ;  peradventure,  worsted  in  the  fray 

By  that  valiant  modern  bull-dog,  I  might  have  to  crawl  away 

O'er  the  woodshed  roof,  'midst  cats  that  chant  their  nightly  roundelay. 

Natheless  her  bidding  is  that  forthwith  I  must  homage  pay 

In  good  verse,  and  thus  it  is  that  lover-like  the  live-long  day 

I  am  musing  rhymes  and  metres,  till  my  wits  have  gone  astray. 

And  the  rhymes,  when  I  have  found  them,  in  my  empty  head  won't  stay. 

Still  I  must  obey  her  lightest  wishes, — who  can  say  her  nay  ? 

After  all  my  efforts  at  a  sonnet,  (fruitless,  vam  essay) 

I  shall  have  to  modernize  some  ancient  ballad,  light  and  gay. 

Written  io  Cerifitha's  Eyes — and  I'll  inscribe  it,  by  the  way. 

To  two  modern  eyes  ;  your  help,  O  all  ye  muses,  now  I  pray. 

—Oaf. 


Feb.  21,  1885. 
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Literary  and  Scientific  Society.^ — There  was  no  literary  pro- 
gramme at  the  meeting  last  night,  the  general  committee  having  set 
apart  the  evening  for  the  proposed  constitutional  changes  standing. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Irwin,  in  accordance  with  his  notice,  moved  that  the  Society 
abolish  its  prizes  to  speakers  and  readers,  Mr.  Farrish  seconding  the 
motion.  It  was  carried  without  discussion  by  a  vote  of  35  to  7.  The 
President,  on  request,  ruled  that  the  change  would  come  into  force 
this  year,  provided  the  consent  of  the  College  Council  could  be  obtain- 
ed prior  to  the  date  in  March  set  apart  for  the  election.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Council  meet  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  date.  The 
Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  committee  to  adjudicate  on  the 
Society's  essays.  After  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  had  been  pro- 
posed, Messrs.  Houston,  Hutton  and  Keys  were  chosen. 


Y.M.C.A. — The  usual  weekly  prayer-meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Subject:  Uncertainty  of  life,  i  Sam.  xx.  3,  "  There  is  but 
a  step  between  me  and  death."  Leader,  Mr.  T.  A.  Gibson.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  remarks  made  :  Even  the  youthful  and  vig- 
orous life  is  held  on  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  It  is  threatened  by  ac- 
cident and  disease  on  every  hand  ;  of  its  continuance  for  even  the 
briefest  period  we  have  no  assurance.  The  future  we  anticipate  may 
never  be  ours.  Only  the  present  can  we  call  our  own.  At  the  long- 
est life  is  very  short.  It  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  our  endless 
existence.  Our  days  are  "swifter  than  a  post."  Our  life  on  earth 
passes  more  swiftly  than  "a  weaver's  shuttle."  Itis  as  "a  tale  that  has  been 
told."  If  all  this  is  true,  then  it  behooves  us  to  make  the  most  of  this  short 
life.  It  should  be  crowded  with  earnest  efforts  to  accomplish  the  end 
of  our  creation.  Work,  while  the  day  lasts,  for  God  and  our  fellows  be- 
comes the  duty  of  those  to  whom  life  has  been  given.  Preparation  for 
a  higher  and  nobler  life  beyond  is  to  be  made  here.  What  we  are  and 
do  now  determines  our  destiny  in  the  hereafter.  Only  those  who  are 
in  Christ  can  have  any  sure  hope  of  entering  into  His  heavenly  kingdom. 
Death  for  the  Christian  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors.  For  him  it 
is  being  with  Christ,  which  is  "far  better."  To  die  is  to  "  sleep  in 
Jesus  " — a  sleep  from  which  there  shall  be  a  glorious  re-awakening. 
"For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must 
put  on  immortality."  i  Cor.  xv.  13.  But  for  the  sinner  the  Christless 
death  still  retains  its  sting.  For  him  there  is  "  no  hope  beyond,"  All 
is  gloom  and  misery  unless  he  turn  to  Christ  and  receive  from  him 
eternal  life.  The  meeting  next  week  will  be  addressed  by  Mr.  John 
McKay,  B.A.,  '83.     Come  and  fill  the  hall. 

The  committee  of  Y.M.C.A.  would  acknowledge  the  following  addi- 
tional subscriptions  :  Chancellor  Boyd,  $50  ;  R.  Kilgour,  Esq.,  $50  ; 
Dr.  L.  H.  Smith,  $25  ;  W.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  $25  ;  A.  Baker,  Esq., 
M.A.,  $26  ;  W.  Dale,  Esq.,  M.A.,  $20  ;  and  ten  dollars  each  from  the 
following:  J.  A.  Jafifray,  B.A.,  W.  L.  H.  Rowand,  B.A.,  J.  C.  Smith, 
B.A.,  R.  Haddow,  B.A.,  R.  C.  Tibb,  B.A.,  J.  Hamilton,  B.  A.,  J.  Mc- 
Gillivray,  B.A.,  Jno.  McKay,  B.A.,  Jno.  L.  Campbell,  B  .-\.,  J.  L.  Gil- 
mour  (additional),  W.  Dewir,  C.  J.  Hardie,  T.  R.  Shearer,  R.  M.  Glass- 
ford,  N.  H.  Russell,  A.  E.  Mitchell,  J.  Drummond,  J .  Argo,  G.  E. 
Morphy,  A.  A.  Smith,  H.  J.  Haviland,.  W.  McMurchy.  The  total  sum 
acknowledged  through  the 'Varsity  is  $1,655.  It  is  again  earnestly 
urged  on  every  one  favorable  to  this  project  that  voluntary  subscriptions 
will  greatly  lighten  the  labour  of  the  Committee. 


Natural  Science  Assochtion. — The  regular  fortnightly  meeting 
took  place  in  S.  P.  Science,  on  Tuesday  evening,  17th  inst.,  at  8  p.  m., 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  A.  B.  McCallum,  B.  A.,  in  the  chair.  Bacillus 
tuberculosis  was  the  subject  of  a  short  descriptive  lecture  by  the  chair- 
man. The  growth,  shape  and  modes  of  preparation  of  this  "Microbe  " 
were  explained,  and  specimens  prepared  and  stained  by  the  lecturer 
were  exhibited.  An  interesting  debate  on  the  Germ  theory,  which  had 
been  opened  by  Mr.  McCallum,  followed.  Mr.  J.  J.  McKenzie  read 
an  able  paper  on  ZeoHtes — the  hydrated  sihcates — in  which  the  classi- 
fication, physical  properties  and  the  crystallization  of  these  minerals 
received  special  attention.  Examples  of  the  best  known  varieties  were 
shown.  It  was  encouraging  to  notice  the  increased  attendance  at  this 
meeting  and  the  interest  displayed  in  the  proceedings. 


Modern  Language  Club. — A  French  meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  at  which  Mr.  La  Force,  President  of  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Society,  of  this  city,  presided.  An  essay  was  read  on  the  late 
Edmond  About  by  A.  H.  Gibbard.  An  essay  on  "  Les  Confidences  " 
was  also  read  by  Mr.  Shearer.  Mr.  McPherson  gave  a  reading  from 
one  of  \  ictor  Hugo's  odes.    The  discussion  on  the  Modern  French 


Drama  was  opened  by  Mr.  Squair,  B.  A.,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Sykes,  Rowan  and  McPherson.  Mr.  La  Force  closed  the  proceedings 
with  an  address  on  "  Quebec  French." 


The  following  books  have  been  received  in  the  Library  since  Feb. 
ist :—  . 

"  Saul  ;  a  Drama,  &c."    By  Charles  Heavysege. 

"  Treatise  on  Enghsh  Punctuation."    By  John  Wilson. 

"  Progressive  Morality."    By  Thomas  Fowler. 

"  Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar."  By  Richard 
Morris. 

"  Zeitschrift  of  wissenschaftliche  Zoologie."  B.d.  40. 

"  German  Dictionaries."  Two,  410  and  8vo,  by  G.  J.  Adler. 

"  Life  of  George  Eliot."  By  J.  W.  Cross,  3  vols. 

"  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Law  of  Nations."    By  John  Hosack. 

"  Cassell's  German  Pronouncing  Dictionary." 

"  Bacon."  By  R.  W.  Church.  English  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

"  Poems  and  Dramas."  By  Lord  Lytton,  4  vols. 

"  Roman  Civil  Law.',    By  Sheldon  Amos. 

"  Index  to  the  Statutes  of  Ontario."    By  E.  N.  Lewis. 

"  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Laws."    By  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen. 

"  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal  Proceedure."    By  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen. 

"  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England."    By  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  3  vols. 

"  Cases  on  the  B.N.A.  Act."    By  John  R.  Cartwright,  2  vols. 

Of  the  foregoing  list,  the  book  which  will  probably  excite  most  inter- 
est is  the  long-expected  Life  of  George  Eliot,  by  her  husband  J.  \t. 
Cross.  It  is  a  neatly  bound  post  octavo  edition,  three  volumes,  ifrom 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Harper.  A  cursory  glance  through  the  book  gives 
the  promise  of  much  entertaining  and  readable  matter,  and  pains  have 
evidently  been  taken  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  good  biography.  Mr. 
Cross  seems  to  have  arranged  George  Eliot's  letters  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  continuous  narrative.  His  own  part  of 
the  book  is  restricted  to  the  smallest  possible  space,  so  that  we  really 
read  George  Eliot  and  not  Mr.  Cross,  where,  however,  the  biographer's 
remarks  are  necessary  to  fill  up  a  gap,  Mr.  Cross  has  printed  his  own 
part  in  a  narrower  column.  George  Eliot's  Journal  is  also  interwoven 
with  the  Letters  and  the  remarks  of  the  biographer,  and  everything 
seems  carefully  chosen  and  compactly  fitted  into  its  place.  We  must 
at  least  thank  Mr.  Cross  for  giving  us  a  book  containing  so  much  of 
•George  Eliot  herself. 


"  Ballades  and  Verses  Vain." 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  contributions  to  our  poetical  literature  comes 
in  this  daintly  bound  and  printed  book.  It  is  a  selection  from  the 
various  minor  poems  of  Andrew  Lang,  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  Austin 
Dobson.  The  'ballade'  requires  considerable  mastery  of  language  to 
be  written  with  grace  and  freedom,  while  the  importance  of  producing 
exquisite  musical  effect  requires  a  most  delicate  ear.  Lang's  success  in 
this  species  of  composition  is  unquestionable,  while  writing  much  that  is 
only  musical  trifling,  he  has  often  joined  a  most  musical  form  to  a  beau- 
tiful poetical  spirit.  The  '  ballade  '  will  be  a  populai  style  of  compo- 
sition. It  seems  superior  to  the  sonnet  in  naturalness  and  free  adaptat 
tion  to  gay  and  sad  strains.  Compare  the  Ballade  of  Primitive  Man,  who 
"  Buried  his  dead  with  their  toes 

Tucked  up,  an  original  plan. 
Till  their  knees  came  right  under  their  nose, 
'Twasthe  manner  of  Primitive  Man." 
with  the  Ballade  of  Autumn,  the  best  of  the  series. 

ballade  of  autumn. 
We  built  a  castle  in  the  air. 

In  summer  weather,  you  and  I, 
The  wind  and  sun  were  in  your  hair. 

Gold  hair  against  a  sapphire  sky  : 
When  autumn  came,  with  leaves  that  fly 

Before  the  storm,  across  the  plain. 
You  fled  from  me  by  scarce  a  sigh — 

My  Love  returns  no  more  again  ! 

The  windy  lights  of  Autumn  flare, 

I  watch  the  moonlit  sails  go  by  ; 
I  marvel  how  men  toil  and  fare, 

The  weary  business  that  they  ply  ! 
Their  voyaging  is  vanity. 

And  fairy  gold  is  all  their  gain, 
And  all  the  winds  of  winter  cry, 

"  My  Love  returns  no  more  again  !  " 

There,  in  my  castle  of  Despair 
I  sit  alone  with  memory  ; 
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The  wind-fed  wolf  has  left  his  lair, 

To  keep  the  outcast  company. 
The  brooding  owl  he  hoots  hard  by, 

The  hare  shall  kindle  on  thy  hearth-stone, 
The  Rhymer's  soothest  prophecy, 

My  Love  returns  no  more  again  ! 

ENVOY. 

Lady,  my  home  until  I  die 

Is  here,  where  youth  and  hope  were  slain  ; 

They  flit,  the  ghosts  of  our  July, 
My  Love  returns  no  more  again  ! 

"Verses  Vain"  is  a  shorter  collection  of  pieces  of  a  similar  character 
but  written  in  various  stanzas.    In  "Twilight  on  Tweed"  are  the  lines  : 

"A  mist  of  memory  broods  and  floats. 
The  border  waters  flow  ; 
The  air  is  full  of  ballad  notes 
Borne  out  of  long  ago. 

Old  songs  that  sung  themselves  to  me, 

Sweet  through  a  boy's  day  dream. 
While  trout  below  the  blossom'd  tree 

Plashed  in  the  golden  stream." 

The  most  finished  poem  of  this  series  is  perhaps  the  following  : 

A  DREAM. 

"Why  will  you  haunt  my  sleep  ? 

You  know  it  may  not  be, 
The  grave  is  wide  and  deep 

That  sunders  you  and  me  ; 
In  bitter  dreams  we  reap 

The  sorrow  we  have  sown, 
And  1  would  I  were  asleep 

Forgotten  and  alone  !" 

"We  know  and  did  not  know, 
We  saw  and  did  not  see. 
The  nets  that  long  ago 

Fate  wove  for  you  and  me  ; 
The  cruel  nets  that  keep 

The  birds  that  sigh  and  moan. 
And  I  would  that  we  were  asleep 
Forgotten  and  alone !" 
#  *  * 

Among  "  Post  Homerica,"  "Sonnets"  and  "Translations''  are  many 
poems  of  great  merit,  containing  Lang's  most  vigorous  writing.  The 
first  two  collections  bear  evidence  of  the  pure  Greek  culture  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  the  last  to  his  studies  in  that  mine  of  poetical  inspiration,  Old 
French  poetry.  It  is  the  author  of  "Helen  of  Troy"  who  can  speak 
thus  justly  of  the  Odyssey. 

"As  one  were  glad  to  know  the  brine 
Salt  on  his  lips,  and  the  large  air  again, — 
So  gladly,  from  the  songs  of  modern  speech 
Men  turn,  and  see  the  stars,  and  feel  the  free 
Shrill  wind  beyond  the  close  of  heavy  flowers, 
And  through  the  music  of  the  languid  hours, 
They  hear  like  ocean  on  the  western  beach 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey." 

The  whole  book  breathes  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  Pt  is  the  work  of  a 
mind  gifted  with  quiet  humour,  filled  with  the  linked  sweetness  of  words 
and  open  to  the  tenderest  fancies  and  reveries,  yet  withall  that  of  a  man  of 
culture,  whose  library  is  dukedom  large  enough,  who  sees  the  world 
through  his  study  windows  and  whose  friends  for  the  most  part  are 
merely  fashionable  people  with  literary  tastes. 


f)fift. 


The  narrowness  of  outlook  of  speciahsts  in  physical  science, 'and  their 
inadequate  philosophical  training,  is  the  worst  mischief  of  our  modern 
scientific  discussion. — Ernst  Hackel. 


We  say  "  the  ancients,"  as  if  they  were  older  and  more  experienced 
men  than  we  are,  whereas  the  age  and  experience  are  entirely  on  our 
side.  They  were  the  clever  children,  and  we  only  are  the  white-bearded, 
silver-haired  ancients,  who  have  treasured  up  and  are  prepared  to  profit 
by  all  the  experience  which  human  life  can  supply. — Sydney  Smith. 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE. 
***** 

And  all  my  days  are  trances. 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


The  essence  of  intellectual  living  does  not  reside  in  extent  of  science 
or  in  perfection  of  expression,  but  in  a  constant  preference  for  higher 
thoughts  over  lower  thoughts.  It  is  not  erudition  that  makes  the  in- 
tellectual man,  but  a  sort  of  virtue  which  delights  in  vigorous  and  beau- 
tiful thinking,  just  as  moral  virtue  delights  in  vigorous  and  beautiful 
conduct. — Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  in  The  Intellectual  Life. 


"  Evolution  is  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  through  continuous  differentiations 
and  integrations."  The  above  is  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  but  mysti- 
fying definition,  and  it  is  satirically  translated  by  Professor  Tait  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Evolution  is  a  change  from  a  nohowish,  untalk  aboutable  all- 
alikeness  to  a  some-howish  and  in  general  talk-aboutable  not-all-alikeness, 
by  continuous  something-else-fications  and  stick-togetherations  !  " 


LIFE. 


When  violets  bloom  and  soft  winds  play, — 
When  fleckless  skies  float  o'er  the  earth, — 
When  all  is  youth  and  joy  and  mirth, — 

Life's  aim  is  happiness,  we  say ; 

When  vio'ets  bloom  and  soft  winds  play. 

When  summer  joys  have  all  gone  by,  — 

When  frowning  skies  hang  o'er  the  world, — 
When  Hope's  gay  banners  are  all  furled, — 

Life's  aim  is  usefulness,  we  sigh, 

When  summer  joys  have  all  gone  by. 

Emma  Carleton,  in  The  Current. 


The  'Varsity  commends  the  following  extract  from  Horace  to  the 
consideration  of  those  members  of  the  Board  of  Arts  Studies  of  To- 
ronto University  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  living  or 
recent  English  writers  into  the  University  curriculum  : — "  If  time  ren- 
ders poems  more  excellent  as  it  does  wine,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  age  gives  the  true  value  to  writings }  It  moves  my  indignation 
that  any  work  should  be  censured,  not  because  it  is  dully  written  or 
without  erace,  but  because  it  is  modern ;  and  that  not  only  indulgence, 
but  honors  and  prizes,  should  be  demanded  on  the  score  of  mere  anti- 
quity." 


a  lament. 

Oh,  World  !  oh.  Life  !  oh.  Time  ! 
On  whoee  last  steps  I  climb 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

No  more — ah,  never  more  ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight ; 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more — ah,  never  more  ! 

— Shelley. 


"  My  teachers  were  hide-bound  Pedants,  without  knowledge  of  man's 
nature  or  of  boy's,  or  of  aught  save  their  lexicons  and  quarterly  account- 
books.  Innumerable  dead  vocables  (no  dead  language,  for  they  them- 
selves knew  no  language)  they  crammed  into  us,  and  called  it  fostering 
the  growth  of  mind.  How  can  an  inanimate  gerund-grinder,  the  like 
of  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  century,  be  manufactured  in  Niirnberg 
out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the  growth  of  anything ;  much  more  of 
mind,  which  grows,  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered 
with  etymological  compost),  but  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of 
spirit ;  Thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living  Thought  ?  How 
shall  he  give  kindling,  in  whose  inward  man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all 
is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder  ?  The  Hinterschlag  Profes- 
sors knew  Syntax  enough ;  and  of  the  human  soul  this  much  :  that  it 
had  a  faculty  called  Memory,  and  could  be  acted  on  through  the  mug- 
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cular  integument,  by  appliance  of  birch-rods." — Carlyle,  in  Sartor  Re- 
sartus. 


In  passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute,  the  Courts  of  Can- 
ada assume  a  function  which  the  Courts  of  England  have  never 
exercised,  and  which  is  essentially  an  American  idea. — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 


C!oir\i]qui|idatioi\^. 


CONFEDERATION  IN  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — With  your  kind  permission  I  will  say  a  word  concerning 
Acadia's  attitude  towards  the  consolidation  of  university  interests 
which,  according  to  last  week's  'Varsity,  you  consider  probable  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

You  say,  "  The  Baptist  theological  faculty  of  Acadia  College  has 
been  consolidated  with  that  of  Toronto  Baptist  College,  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  Arts  Faculty 
coalescmg  with  that  of  Dalhousie."  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  "  formidable  objections  "  in  the  way  of  any  such  action  on 
the  part  of  Acadia  : — 

(i.)  The  Baptists  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  transferred  their  theo- 
logical interests  to  McMaster  Hall,  because  they  foresaw  this  consolida- 
tion contest  and  ^/^/^rw/wif^/ /f/Wifrz'*  their  denominational  Arts 
College  in  its  individuality  and  in  increased  efficiency.  (2.)  The  majority 
of  Acadia's  friends  consider  themselves  justified  in  opposing  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  State  or  Provincial  Universities.  They  will  prob- 
ably still  have  courage  to  stand  by  their  convictions.  (3.)  Should  both 
Kings  and  Mt.  Allison  unite  with  Dalhousie,  this  will  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  Acadia,  as  she  will  then  receive  the  support  of  all  of  the 
many  who,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  are  firm  believers  in  denomina- 
tional Arts  Colleges.  (4.)  Even  though  Dalhousie  should  develope 
great  strength  in  the  professional  departments  {e.g..  Law  and  Medicine) 
there  need  be  nothing  to  prevent  Acadia  from  still  conferring  the  most 
valuable  Arts  degrees  in  the  three  Provinces. 

C.  W.  Williams. 

McMaster  Hall,  Feb.  16. 


THE  LIBRARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

A  college  library  should  be,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual  laboratory  furnish- 
ed with  all  the  most  approved  appliances,  or  an  intellectual  banqueting- 
hall,  with  tables  heavily  laden  with  all  good  things  for  the  hungry  mind- 
The  library  at  University  College,  however,  is  rather  a  museum,  in  the 
dust  and  gloom  of  which  are  stored  away  all  manner  of  ancient 
and  curious  wares,  delightful  to  the  antiquary  and  wonderful  to  rural 
visitors,  but  of  no  conceivable  use  to  the  very  persons  for  whom  they 
are  nominally  there.  Whole  alcoves  are  filled  with  books  that  no  one 
reads,  while  it  is  nearly  always  safe  to  wager  that  any  book  which  a  stu- 
dent might  wish  to  read  outside  of  the  curriculum  has  neither  a  place 
nor  a  name  in  this  sleep-compelling  chamber. 

I  have  three  general  complaints  to  make  against  the  management  of 
this  institution.  First,  that  it  so  rarely  happens  that  a  book  is  purchased 
for  the  library  while  there  is  an  actual  living  interest  in  it.  There  are 
times,  as  every  one  knows,  when,  by  a  variety  of  causes,  public  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  jiarticular  book  or  series  of  books  of  intrinsic  merit,  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  might  not  be  read  except  under  the  influence  of 
this  stimulus.  Instances  in  point  just  now  are  Henry  George's  books 
and  the  replies  to  them,  Drummond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  Professor  Fiske's  "  Man's  Destiny  in  the  Light  of  his  Origin," 
and  the  American  "  Men  of  Letters  "  series. 

The  second  ground  of  complaint  is  that  when  books  of  interest  are 
procured,  professors,  examiners,  members  of  the  Senate,  anJ  other  fa- 
vored individuals  are  allowed  to  withdraw  the  books  from  the  library 
for  an  indefinite  and  prolonged  period,  to  the  exceeding  vexation  and 
annoyance  of  studious  undergraduates. 

I  complain,  in  the  third  place,  that  there  are  so  few  works  in  Ameri- 
can literature  in  the  library.  The  excellence  of  American  works  in 
science,  art,  and  philosophy  have  compelled  their  recognition  in  our 
curriculum,  and  they  consequently  appear  in  the  hbrary.  But  purely 
literary  works,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  term,  although  equally  ex- 
cellent, are,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  conspicuously  absent. 
Now,  whatever  we,  as  loyal  Canadians,  may  wish,  and  whatever  ardent 
Imperial  federationists  may  say,  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  far  more 


Interested  and  influenced  by  American  literature  than  by  British,  and 
our  college  library  ought  to  afford  in  some  fair  measure  the  means  of 
gratifying  that  interest. 

Whether  the  library  committee,  or  the  librarian,  or  both  are  responsi- 
ble for  these  defects  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that  whoever  effects 
the  required  reform  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  all  undergraduates  of 
University  Collage. 

Yours,  D. 


"OUR  CONVERSAZIONE." 
To  the  Editor  #/The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir, — As  one  who  can  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  with  some 
experience  of  Conversaziones,  both  in  regard  to  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  them  and  also  in  observing  the  results  of  those  arrange- 
ments, bavmg  been  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  last  four 
and  present  at  the  last  five,  I  would  ask  to  be  permitted  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  their  usefulness,  an  opinion  which  I  hold  in  common — this  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain — with  a  large  number  of  the  piesent 
undergraduates.  The  substance  of  this  opinion  is  :  that  our  Conversazione 
has  outgrown  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted.  In  a  few  brief 
sentences  I  will  point  out  the  reasons  on  which  I  base  this  assertion. 

Annually,  those  of  us  who  have  presumed  to  question  the  Conversaz- 
ione's right  to  be,  have  been  met  with  an  argument  that  has  grown 
somewhat  rusty  in  the  service,  viz.  :  That  the  Conversazione  was  a 
means  by  which  it  was  placed  within  the  power  of  students  to  return 
hospitality  shown  them  during  the  year.  As  my  intention  is  to  address 
individually  those  whom  the  question  I  have  raised  may  interest,  I 
will  pass  the  above  argument  by  simply  enquiring  whether  the  expwi- 
ence  of  each  is  such  as  to  warrant  him  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  the  Conversazione  has  served  its  purpose  }  Against  each 
response  "  It  has  "  I  will  place  six  "  It  has  not's." 

Side  by  side  with  the  above  argument  let  me  place  one  of  opposite 
force,  and  one  which  permits  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  soundness.  It  has 
come  to  this,  that  the  invitatious  have  been  in  a  great  measure  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  On  the  one  hand  they 
may  be  purchased  by  anyone  at  the  current  market  value — a  value,  by 
the  way,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  worth  of  the  committee's  time  and 
labour,  which  are  supposed  to  have  their  reward  in  the  privilege  which 
the  Committee  and  those  for  whom  they  act  have  in  being  alone  the  dis- 
tributors of  the  invitations.  On  the  other  hand,  cards  procured  in  the 
manner  just  indicated  are  actually  sent  out  marked  "  with  the  compli- 
ments of  So  and  So,"  So  and  So  having  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  institution,  but  able  by  means  of  the  "almighty  doUar,"  to  assume 
such  connection. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Committee's  time  and  labour.  I  need  not  em- 
phasize nor  explain  this  to  those  who  have  ever  been  "  active  "  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who,  at  the  danger  of  their  lives,  have  climbed 
dusty  beams  to  fasten  dustier  flags,  who  have  stood  all  evening  over 
microscopes  or  tuning  forks,  feeling  how  like  their  positions  were  to 
those  of  exhibitors  at  a  circus  performance,  who  have  turned  cart-horses 
and  transported  half  the  School  of  Science  that  a  few  more  bare  spots 
might  be  filled  up,  who  have  hawked  invitation  tickets  round  among  the 
students  and  felt  like  Jew  pedlars.  These  are  the  men,  and  these  only, 
who  can  and  have  any  right  to  answer  the  question  :  "  Is  the  Conver- 
sazione even  a  reasonable  return  for  all  the  drudgery,  annoyance,  and 
waste  of  time  which  it  entails  }  "  a  question  which  is  answered  before 
it  is  asked,  "  Double  the  price  of  the  tickets  and  give  the  difference  to 
the  Committee  and  you  would  not  repay  them."  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  matter  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear — as  I  did  hear 
— a  convener  of  a  late  sub-committee  state,  that  $100  would  not  have 
paid  him  for  his  trouble. 

And  when  our  work  is  done,  and,  tired  and  worn  out,  we  crawl  home, 
open  our  trunk,  draw  out  our  dress  suit— that  is,  if  after  loading  with 
classical  and  other  texts,  room  was  found  for  it,— if  not,  we  wrap  our 
gown  round  us  and  start  off  again  "  for  the  Conversat."  A  little  shoving 
in  a  great  crowd,  a  snatch  of  band,  a  dash  of  concert,  and  the  affair  is 
over  ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  arrange- 
ments were  apparent  in  even  a  slight  degree  }  The  most  that  we  get 
credit  for  is  that  all  we  did  was  to  sit  quietly  in  our  seat,  instruct  the 
janitor  to  light  the  gas  and  open  the  door,  order  up  a  band  and  a  soloist 
or  two,  procure  an  excessively  large  number  of  "  admission  tickets  " 
and  put  them  on  sale  at  a  figure  sufficient  to  keep  ourselves  in  clover 
till  the  next  conversazione  comes  round. 

But,  to  come  to  arguments  more  specific.  For  several  years  back  the 
affair  has  been  kept  up  at  an  annual  loss  to  the  Society,  it  has  never 
paid  expenses.  This  year,  in  addition  to  their  work,  worry,  and  wasted 
time,  the  members  of  the  committee  have  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  make  up  a  deficit  ot  fifty  dollars,  probably  more. 
Again,    every    succeeding  committee  have  striven  to  surpass  th§ 
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entertainment  of  their  predeceagors,  and  accordingly  the  expenses 
and  the  price  of  tickets  have  increased  year  by  year.  Four  years 
ago  the  price  was  $1  for  four  ;  this  year  it  was  $2.50  for  four.  It  is 
somewhat  refreshing  to  feel  the  certainty  that,  if  the  ratio  of  increase 
holds,  the  undergraduate  will  be  obliged  before  long  to  hand  the  whole 
affair  over  to  outsiders  "of  means." 

I  will  not  do  more  than  merely  mention  other  arguments 
which,  were  it  not,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  am  afraid  I  have  already 
encroached  too  much  on  your  space,  I  should  like  to  look  more  closely 
at.  (i)  How  by  precedent  and  social  rules  we  are  obliged  to  squander 
a  great  part  of  our  resources  in  complimentary  invitations.  Taking  the 
present  year,  over  400  comjjlimentary  tickets  were  issued  and  less  than 
800  sold.  (2)  That  It  has  always  been  a  notorious  fact  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  students  attend  the  Conversazione. 

If  we  want  to  mark  the  year  with  an  event  of  a  social  nature,  let  us  have 
dinner,  which  would  be  far  liess  troublesome,  less  expensive,  and  infinitely 
more  satisfactory.  In  conclusion,  I  'would  express  the  hope  that  a  year 
hence  when  the  subject  comes  up  again,  the  Society  will  think  seriously 
before  deciding  to  continue  an  affair  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  an 
embodiment  of  follies. 

Yours  etc.,  Rex. 

Toronto,.  Feb.  20,  1885. 


Oui^  Wkllet, 


A  Philadelphia  youth  who  has  been  to  the  Hub,  says  that  the  in- 
tellectuality of  the  Boston  girl  begins  at  the  breakfast  table  and  lasts 
until  the  old  folks  go  to  bed.    After  that,  if  the  right  fellow  is  in  the 
arlor  and  the  hght  is  turned  low,  she  "acts  like  any  other  girl." 


A  St.  Louis  publisher  accidentally  received  in  his  mail  proof-sheets 
intended  for  the  employes  of  a  religious  publication  house,  and,  after 
glancing  over  them,  rushed  to  the  editor,  yelling:  "Why  in  the  world 
didn't  you  get  a  report  of  that  big  flood  ?  Even  that  slow  old  religious- 
paper  across  the  way  is  ahead  of  you.  Send  out  your  force  for  full  par- 
ticulars— only  one  family  saved.  Interview  the  old  man.  His  name  is 
Noah." — Ex. 

*** 

POET. 

I've  a  verselet  on  a  leaflet, 

A  dainty  little  creed, 
What  will  you  give  me  for  it 

To  fill  a  long  felt  need  ? 

linnoR. 

I've  a  damnlet  on  my  tonguelet, 

A  good  one  tried  and  true, 
Which  I  always  give  to  poets, 

And  I'll  be  as  kind  to  you. 

— Merchant  Traveler. 

»  * 

Stump  Speech. — "  Say,  mister,  gimme  the  butt  of  yer  cigar,  will  yer  ?" 
— Ex. 


First  Undergraduate,  reading  :  "  Will  this  do,  Gus  ?  '  Mr.  Smith  pre- 
sents his  compliments  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  finds  he  has  a  cap  which  isn't 
mine.  So,  if  you  have  a  cap  which  isn't  his,  no  doubt  they  are  the 
ones.'"    Second  Undergraduate  :  "Oh,  yes  !  first-rate." — Punch. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   P»ROlt^.    A.   K.  WELSH, 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION.  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  ou"' 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
ns,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought.— JT.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
Unftersily  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  se^nt  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO.  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


BLAKB  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSEIjS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street  Torontcr,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  UaClean.   

KINGSFORD  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,   Solicitors,  &c.     R.  E.  Kingsford,  H.  J. 
Wickkam.  Ofiace— Freehold  Buildings,  cor,  Cburoh  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
Entrance  on  C»urt  street. 


MOSS  PALCONBRIDGE  &  BABWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLBS- 
WORTH  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  ■.;0  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Palconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 

MOWAT  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitor*,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennafru.  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  B.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


IProfeaatonal  Qtartrs. 


MCCARTHY,  08LEE,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Banisters,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskiu,  Q.i  ;  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clem  nt. 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proe- 
torg  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c.    Office — South-west  corner  ot  Kimg 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther.  Jr. 
10YNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  Sic.    Office,  f  alboc  Street,  Bisdon  Block,  op 
/  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  .Tames  H.  Coyne. 


D 


R.  BURNS,  7  Collefie  Avenue, 
and  6.30  to  8  p.m. 


Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 


S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Sm-geon. 
phone  communication. 


Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto. 


-Tele 


LBERT  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  20J  Simcoe  Street. 
L      2  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 


Office  hours— 9  to  10  a.  m. 


Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


A  Pamphlet  by  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M-A.,  entitled 

A  Critique  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Exposition  of  the  Illative 

Sense,  embodied  in  a  Letter  to  Archbishop  Lynch. 
Toronto  Williamson  &  Co,  vmQY.,  25CENTS. 


RKV.   DR.  WILD, 
Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  February  the  22nd,  1885  : — 
"  THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  STEAL." 

THE   STUDENT  S  CORNER 

Si^H AFTER.    &  JEI^EREY, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth -iind  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


Feb.  21.  1885. 
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15  c  T  XT  • 

PROF.  HUTTON,  of  University  College, 

WILL   DELIVER  A  LECTURE 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM  OF  SF.  J ^MES'  SQUARE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

— ON— 

MONDAY  MARCH  2nd.  AT  EIGHT  P  M. 
SXJBJEOT:  '  FIL,XJTA.ROI3:" 

ADMISSION,  25  CENTS. 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Til©  Leading  Bstrtoer  o±  Yonge  Street. 

4«9  YONGE  STREET,  -  -  OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL- 
ClaUB  HOTJCI^,  416  YOlW&S  ST- 

V.    T.    BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines,  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGEAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

1^  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  stylp. 

Studio-293  YON-QE  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  KOBINSON. 

510  Youge  Strt'L't,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 

Repairing  a  Specialty. 

COOK    Ac  BUr>Kli:jR, 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Uanulacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West.   ;  TORONTO- 

77  LLIS  &  MOORE, 

\\      Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  &  41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Are  reminded  that  all  subscriptions  should  have  been 
paid  before  the  end  of  last  mouth — January. 
Those  in  arrears  would  oblige  by  sending  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once  to  tiie  Treasurer, 

F.   W.    HILL,  University  College. 


Manufacturers  {?f ifie  ^tner^raOes  g/'  (Ugareites 
ami  srnokinff  Ma<:>c(^O.urp.ofiutarjdrjan(lof 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Clgar^es. 

are  ma€i&  ^from  a  mr^/mdy  ce^s^^li/  ^fog^icco^ 
jciffcu^tte^^  Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

 OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 

J.  BRUCE~ 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  woi  l<  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


HJ^RRY  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confuciioner.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  o])posite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24r4r  Yonge  Street. 
Merchant  Tailoring  and  Shirt  Manufacturing. 

Special  discount  to  Students  off  all  Purchases 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  hiog  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOR/OKTTO, 


late  fngr^auqs, 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery, 

Ball!  Progranameg. 
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Importers  of  IBoolss  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  m  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -    -    -  - 


76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
I  ,ace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   .  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.   HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  *c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FrCC  Of  Charge      our  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 


S25. 


J  (ienuine  Eiinond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Go  (  . 
^        Diamono'size  of  cut    Bin?  made  to  fit. 

S25.I    CHA&;.  STARK, 

f  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

?      Importer,  WTiolesale  and  lietatl  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Send  address  for  siir  120  parje  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illuatrationa  of  all  the 

latest  and  most  elegant  designs.  


S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofifice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  J".  OOOI^Ei?., 

SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE. 


Special  College  Discounts. 


109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERI  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN. 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  f^rm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books, 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866,. 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand, 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENiS  SmVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STri)KKT8. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75>^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Eeliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Lute  London  and  Paris  House) 

31  iCHsTG-  Sa?E.EET  EJ^ST,   -  -  - 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  andiSwiss  Watcheb  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks, ]English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons  and^ Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Sliirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET.   COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LAND 

THE  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

i4  PuOlA  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinlcs.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


tH  AT  ARgv 

HATS 


CHiaSTY'S,  CAEHING- 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


i    WmOHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

65  KING  STREET  BAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Pen,   Pocket   and   Table    Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students*  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YOlSra*]  STREET. 


Gra  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Cltiss  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


Call  Telephone  No«  3091. 
FISHER'S    EXPRESS  L-INE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  m  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnnication  with  all  parts  of  city 


JOHN   MACDONALD  &  CO.- 

IMPORTERS, 

21,  23.  25,  27  Front  Street  THDHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St.     I  UrUIN  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOE  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE,  ENGLAND. 


Indian  thiel  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 


396  YONGE  STREET. 
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Choice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberaBy 
and  courteously  treated. 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
•^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON      -----     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

THE  " 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 


All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and  288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Ghoice  Wines*  Liiquors  d£  Gigara. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOEONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 


ESTABLISKLEO  184.2. 


GEO.  HAEOOUET  &  SON, 

^let'dl^kut  Tkilof^  &  f\obe]VIkkef^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONGE    STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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The  'Varsity  is  published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  every  Saturday  during  the 

Academic  Year,  October  to  May,  inclusive. 
The  Annual  Subscription,  including  post'-ge,  is  $2.00,  payable  before  the  end  of 

January,  and  may  be  forwarded  10  The  Tre.xsurer,  F.  W.  Hill,  University 

College,  to  whom  applications  respecting  advertisements  should  likewise  be 

made. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  immediately  notify  the  Treasurer,  in  writing,  of  any 
irregularity  in  delivery. 

Copie*  of  the  Varsity  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday  of  J.  S.  Robertson  & 
Bros.,  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  University  College,  To- 
ronto, and  must  be  in  on  Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Rejected  communications  will  be  returned  if  accompanied  with  a  stamp  for  that 
purpose.  The  name  of  the  Writer  must  always  accompany  a  communication. 


WE  are  frequently  in  receipt  of  letters  of  enquiry  and  com- 
mendation re.specting  the  various  article.s  which  have 
appeared  in  the  contributors'  columns  of  The  'Varsity.  Of  late 
those  signed  "C.  W.,"  on  "  French  in  Canada,"  appear  to  have 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Professor  Elliott,  who  occu- 
pies one  of  the  chairs  of  Romance  Languages  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  so  much  interested  in  these  articles 
that  he  wishes  us  to  inform  him  of  their  authorship.  Marks  of 
appreciation  coming  from  such  a  source  as  this  are  no  le.ss  grate- 
ful to  the  editors  of  The  'Varsity  than  they  must  be  to  our  con- 
tributors. 


WE  are  lead  to  believe  that  a  certain  joui-nal  called  the 
Dominion  Churchman  is  occasionally  publi.shed,  professedly 
as  an  organ  of  the  High  Church  party.  Now  and  again  it  at- 
tracts the  curiosity  of  a  few  outside  the  circle  of  the  faithful  by 
the  semi-idiotic  character  of  its  remarks,  but  beyond  this  it  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  continual  inanity.  With  customary 
sycophancy  it  assumes  the  position  of  champion  of  Trinity  College 
against  University  College,  a  position  for  which,  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  inaccuracy  of  its  editor,  it  seems  eminently  qualified.  We 
are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  apostles  of  the  College  of  8t. 
Dude  are  over-well  satisfied  with  the  subjoined  recent  emanation 
of  their  champion  ;  it  looks  too  much  like  exquisite  satire  of 
their  pretensions  : — 

"  Trinity  College  has  long  enjoyed,  and  worthily  maintains,  the  proud 
reputation  of  giving  not  only  an  education  in  Arts,  fully  equal,  if  not  in 
some  parts  superior  to  University  College,  but  also  a  training  in  man- 
ners, in  which  the  latter  institution  has  proved  itself  wofully  defective. 
This  notorious  fact  has  been  and  is  a  sore  point  with  U.  C.  men.  They 
know  what  a  marked  social  distinction  exists  between  them  and  those 
of  Trinity,  a  distinction  which  has  a  value  and  a  charm,  even  to  the 
most  rabid  democrats." 


HARVARD  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  difficulty  of  affording  to  student  and  faculty  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  expression  of  views.  It  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Conference  Committee.    A  meeting  of  deleo-at(^s 


was  recently  held  to  decide  on  a  scheme  of  representation,  and 
although  no  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  before  long  the  committee  will  be  a  fact.  The  representa- 
tion will  probably  be,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  by  delegates 
from  the  different  years,  college  papers,  associations,  &c.  The 
resolution  of  the  preliminary  conference,  that  the  conferences 
.should  be  held  for  deliberative  purposes,  even  if  the  faculty 
should  refuse  to  grant  the  committee'  any  executive  power,  is  a 
wise  one.  The  utility  of  such  a  conference  would  still  be  mani- 
fest ;  it  would  afford  an  expression  of  views  much  more  effective 
than  could  be  obtained  without  it.  Certainly  if  some  such 
scheme  were  in  operation  with  us  it  would  do  much  towards 
obviating  the  unsatisfactory  relations  now  in  some  respects  exist- 
ing between  the  Council  and  the  students.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  scheme  is  that  it  shows  the  consideration  which  the 
Harvard  authorities  always  extend  to  their  students,  in  striking- 
contrast  to  the  pedagogic  fashion  of  many  other  college  faculties. 

CO-OPERATION  at  Harvard  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have 
worked  successfully.  The  Co-operative  Society  effected  re- 
markable reductions  in  prices  in  Cambridge,  and  was  the  model 
for  similar  societies  in  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But 
in  spite  of  early  success  it  has  had  to  stand  a  severe  test  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  The  membership  last  year  numbered  about 
eight  hundred,  and  the  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  fully  six- 
teen thousand  dollars,  so  that  there  seems  to  have  been,  with 
reasonable  economy,  every  opportunity  for  a  successful  balance 
sheet.  The  Society,  however,  relying  on  a  still  greater  measure 
of  .support,  extended  its  transactions  beyond  the  demand  of  the 
students,  and  incurred  expenses  in  salaries,  &c.,  disproportionate 
to  the  amount  of  bu.siness.  It  was  thus  brought  into  .such  serious 
financial  straits  that  the  directors,  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  passed  a  vote  to  close  the  co-operative  store. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  good  ett'ects  of  the  Society's 
existence  that  the  students  have  come  to  its  rescue,and  by  liberal 
contributions  have  placed  the  Society  in  a  position  to  continue 
a  profitable  business,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  strange  event  if  a  Society  which  was  manifestly  of 
so  much  benefit  to  its  members  should  be  allowed  to  die  out  for 
want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  those  whose  self-interest  is  so 
essentially  concerned  in  its  maintenance.  With  this  successful 
showing  we  have  to  contrast  our  own  unfortunate  attempt  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  partial  co-operation  by  means  of  that 
grand  fiasco,  the  Students'  Union.  But  there  is  as  great  oppor- 
tunity for  prosperous  co-operation  at  Toronto  as  at  Harvard  if 
it  were  not  allowed,  as  formerly,  to  fall  into  unreliable  hands. 


CANADIAN  HISTORY. 

IT  is  certainly  a  strange  feature  of  our  university  government 
that  it  .should  be  necessary  to  have  to  .say  anything  towards 
securing  due  consideration  from  the  Board  of  Studies  for  Cana- 
dian History.  It  might  be  .supposed  that,  if  enthusiastic  and 
profound  research  into-  our  historical  remains,  with  the  most 
careful  exposition  of  the  .subject,  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
would  be  in  a  state  university.    Unfortunately  we  have  not  such. 
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And  the  lamentable  absence,  up  to  the  present  time,  of 
anything  like  an  attempt  to  give  it  deserve^  prominence, 
and  to  require  any  adequate  knowledge  of  it  from  our 
students,  makes  it  urgent  that  its  importance  should  now 
be  insisted  on.  So  far,  it  has  formed  a  minute  and  generally 
overlooked  fragment  of  the  pass  paper  of  one  year ;  the  honor 
papers  do  not  touch  it  at  all.  How  far  the  new  curriculum  will 
remedy  this  we  do  not  yet  know  ;  but  certainly  much  ought  to 
be  done  to  encourage  general  attention  to  this  study. 

A  national  history,  like  a  national  tongue, merits  peculiar  recog- 
nition, and  is  almost  everywhere  made  an  essential  element  of  edu- 
cation. Ontario  i-ecognizes  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  her 
primary  schools,  but  we  have  so  far  neglected  it,  that  in- 
stead of  that  thoi'ough  training  which  a  national  xmiversity 
should  afford,  our  graduates  go  forth  with  less  know- 
ledge of  the  past  life  of  the  nation  than  the  primary  school  re- 
quires. It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  that  no  Canadian  university 
affords  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Each  decade  sees  the  loss  of  important  material  that  would  be 
mines  of  information  to  future  historians  and  antiquarians. 
Much  could  be  done  by  the  university  itself  to  preserve  such 
material,  and  still  more  by  awakening  a  little  intelligent  enthu- 
siasm in  the  students. 

In  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  value  of  the  study  as  fos- 
tering a  national  spirit.  It  is  plain  that  the  more  we  identify 
ourselves  with  the  country,  the  more  we  feel  its  claims  on  us. 
But  assuijedly  the  study  will  have  a  practical  value  when  those 
radical  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  country,  now  already 
under  discussion,  shall  be  vigorously  advocated. 

There  is  no  time  like  the  present  when  it  is  so  important  to 
keep  in  mind  the  value  of  Canadian  History,  so  that  the  Univer- 
sity, as  the  highest  factor  in  our  educational  system,  shall  do 
justice  to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  the  little  na- 
tional spirit  among  us  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  semi-foreign 
sympathies  of  so  many  of  those  in  authority  over  us.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  agreeable  sight  to  see  so  many  who  for  all  that  we 
do  will  look  with  blank  eyes  upon  the  monuments  and  instiiu- 
tions  of  our  country. 


"  THE    EDUCATIONAL    WEEKLY  "    AND  MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ediicatio)ial  Weekly  for  the  explanation 
of  its  position  on  the  relative  value  of  classics  and  modern  languages  as 
studies,  given  in  its  issue  of  the  19th  of  February.  Still,  all  has  not  yet 
been  made  plain.  It  would  seem  that  if  English  can  be  made  as  useful 
as  classics,  French  and  German  can  also  be  made  as  useful  ;  and  the 
Weekly  seems  to  admit  as  much  when  it  says,  "  English,  thus  studied, 
will  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Perhaps  any 
lanquaije,  thoroughly  learned,  could  be  made  so." 

There  seems  to  be  a  notion  abroad  that  there  is  something  loose  and 
inexact  about  all  modern  languages,  and  that  we  must  look  ta  the 
classics  for  anything  like  precision.  Now,  to  say  that  the  modern  lan- 
guages lack  exactness  means  that  men  are  not  able  to  make  themselves 
understood  in  them,  and  without  precision  language  fails  in  performing 
its  chief  function.  But  who  will  say  that  there  is  anv  less  definiteness 
in  the  modern  languages  than  m  the  classical  ?  What  "  elaborate 
system  "  is  there  in  Latin  that  is  not  in  French,  for  example  ?  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  between  Latin  and  French 
with  respect  to  their  grammatical  structure.  We  should  find  that  there 
was  not  such  a  very  great  difference  between  them  after  all.  We  must 
not  forget  that  French  is  but  modified  Latin.  The  different  relations 
which  are  expressed  in  Latin  by  means  of  case-endings  are  expressed 
in  French  chiefly  by  means  of  prepositions.  And  who  shall  say  there  is 
any  more  education  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  uses  of  the  "  Dative 
Case  "  than  there  is  in  the  discussion  of  the  preposition  "  a  "  ?  In  Latin 
there  is  no  article,  in  French  there  is  one,  and  a  most  interesting  word 
it  is.  Some  verb-forms  have  been  lost,  but  new  ones  have  been  taken 
on,  and  the  use  of  them  in  French  is  just  as  exact  as  it  is  in  Latin.  The 
study  of  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Latin  is  supposed  to  afford  a  valu- 
able mental  training  ;  why  should  it  not  in  French,  where  the  subjunc- 
tive is  subjected  to  regular  and  beautiful  laws  ?  And  so  we  might  go 
on  contrasting  the  various  features  of  the  two  languages,  and  we  should 
find  the  modern  language  would  hold  its  own  in  the  comparison.  What 
the  Weekly  urges  against  the  study  of  modern  languages  seems  to  be 
rather  against  the  method  of  study  than  against  the  educational  value  of 
the  languages  themselves,  when  properly  studied.    No  doubt  there  has 


been  a  great  deal  of  study  in  modern  languages  to  very  little  purpose, 
but  unhappily  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  And  we 
feel  satisfied  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  in  both  until  the  ma- 
jority of  students  aim  at  a  much  higher  goal  than  heretofore.  The  ord- 
inary student,  of  both  Classics  and  Moderns,  says  that  he  cares  nothing 
about  the  languaf,e  if  he  can  only  get  at  all  the  thoughts  of  the  writer. 
He  is  very  much  exercised  about  the  philosophy  to  be  found  in  Greek 
prose  writings,  for  instance,  or  about  the  beautiful  style  and  grand 
poetical  ideas  of  Greek  poetry,  but  about  the  language  itself  he  cares 
nothing.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  that  as  long  as  he  stays  in  that  mind 
he  will  never  see  anything  in  the  language,  nor  in  the  philosophy  nor  in 
the  poetry.  The  language  must  be  studied  first,  and  studied  earnestly  ; 
studied  in  a  way  that  but  few  have  adopted  in  this  country.  There 
must  not  be  so  much  taking  out  of  the  foreign  tongues  into  English,  but 
a  great  deal  more  putting  of  English  into  the  foreign  tongues.  The  true 
measure  of  our  knowledge  of  a  language  is  our  ability  to  put  our  own 
thoughts  into  that  language,  and  the  acquiring  of  this  ability  no  doubt 
affords  the  most  valuable  mental  training  to  be  found  in  the  study  of 
languages.  We  are  convinced  that  there  are  many  other  valuable  things 
in  connection  with  language  study,  but  we  have  not  space  to  speak  of 
them  now.  Besides,  this  point  is  so  often  ignored  that  we  feel  it  needs 
emphasizing.  It  needs  to  be  said  over  and  over  again,  as  we  put  it  in 
our  issue  of  Dec.  6,  1884  :  "  Mental  change  of  standpoint  with  regard  to 
every  thought  and  feeling  is  the  one  essential  with  regard  to  language  study  ; 
and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  circumstance  alone  that  the  study  of  language  con- 
stitutes a  real  study."  When  men  begin  to  look  at  things  in  this  way 
they  will  see  that  the  language  of  any  people  who  have  developed  any 
large  body  of  thought  is  worthy  of  study  ,and  will  cease  asserting  that 
the  languages  of  the  French  and  Germans — nations  noted  for  their  high 
intellectual  development — afford  no  mental  training. 


A  CANADIAN  CRITIQUE  OF  UTILITARIANISM.* 

WHETHER  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Dr.  Beattie's  views  on  moral 
questions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  expressed  them  with 
admirable  clearness  in  the  little  book  now  before  us.  The 
chief  value  of  the  majority  of  works  on  metaphysical  and  ethical  ques- 
tions, lies  in  the  intense  intellectual  exercise  which  is  required  for  their 
comprehension.  But  Dr.  Beattie  has  given  us  a  book  which  is  at 
once  philosophical  and  intelligible,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  and  ad- 
vantage even  by  those  who  have  not  previously  undergone  that  "  dis- 
cipline of  distraction"  (as  Professor  Ferrier  called  it)  ,  which  a  general 
course  of  philosophical  reading  imphes. 

The  book  is  introduced  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  general  history  of 
ethical  speculation  from  the  times  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus  down 
to  those  of  "  Professors  Young  and  Watson."  Then  in  Part  I.  we  have, 
first,  a  presentation  in  brief  form  of  the  various  questions  which  consti- 
tute the  province  of  ethical  science,  and  further,  a  general  statement  and 
exposition  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals ;  and  in  Part  II.  an 
analysis  and  criticism  of  this  theory. 

In  treating  of  the  facts  of  our  moral  consciousness  our  author  follows 
Professor  Bain's  method  of  classification,  and  deals  with  them  under 
the  several  captions  of  the  Theory  of  Life,  or  Summum  Bonum  ;  the 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Conscience  or  the  Moral  Faculty,  the 
Ethical  Standard,  and  the  Will.  But  he  also  dwells  at  length  on  moral 
obligation,  disinterested  affections  and  benevolent  actions,  and  motive 
and  action. 

Our  author  uses  the  word  "  Utilitarian  "  in  a  much  wider  sense  than 
its  originators  contemplated,  or  would  probably  authorize.  He  applies 
it  to  the  happiness  doctrine  ot  Democritus,  the  eudsemonistic  system 
of  the  Cyrenaics  and  of  the  Epicureans,  and  all  such  modern  systems  as 
those  of  Hobbs,  Paley,  Hume,  Bain,  the  modern  Positivists  and  Spencer, 
as  well  as  to  those  of  Bentham  and  J.  S.  Mill,  to  which  alone  the  term 
"Utilitarian"  is  ordinarily  applied.  We  conceive  that  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, particularly,  would  not  at  all  agree  to  having  his  system  confounded 
with,  and  condemned  along  with,  the  others  mentioned.  For  he  ex- 
pressly declares  his  theory  to  be  deductive,  and  thus,  in  a-measure  at 
least,  it  is  free  from  the  weakness  inherent  in  purely  inductive  systems. 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  Frederic  Harrison  would  protest  most  emphatic- 
ally against  any  classification  which  would  bring  his  philosophy  into  close 
connection  with  the  system  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The  use  of  the  term 
"  Utihtarian,"  however,  it  perhaps  unobjectionable,  since  the  author  has 
clearly  defined  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  in  his  work. 

Dr.  Beattie's  summary  of  the  leading  principles  held  by  Utilitarian 
moralists  is  exceedingly  clear  and  comprehensive,  and,  speaking  generally, 
it  is  as  fair  a  presentation  as  it  is  possible  to  give  within  such  narrow 
limits.    By  some  strange  oversight,  however,  he  fias  neglected  to  notice 
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the  latest  and  strongest  position  of  Development  moralists,  that  any  de- 
fect in  their  earher  theories  in  accounting  for  the  undoubted  presence 
of  disinterested  affections  in  the  human  race,  is  fully  remedied  by  the 
principle  of  heredity  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  many  men  of  historic 
times  have  been  disinterested,  yet  their  prehistoric  ancestors  were  not 
so,  and  this  condition  has  only  been  reached  by  a  process  of  develop- 
ment in  the  race  precisely  similar  to  that  which  this  school  of  philoso- 
phers had  previously  wrongly  restricted  to  the  individual.  The  theories 
of  Comte  and  the  Positivists  generally,  which  have  aroused  so  much 
discussion  in  Britain  of  late,  are,  also,  entitled  to  more  notice  than 
the  bare  mention  which  they  receive  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Beattie's  criticisms  of  the  various  doctrines  of  the  Utilitarian 
school  are  most  effective.  "  This  theory,"  he  well  observes,  "  does  not 
so  much  provide  a  Philosophy  of  our  moral  nature,  with  its  facts  and 
experiences,  as  gives  us  what  may  be  termed  a  Natural  History  of  these 
facts  and  experiences."  Regarding  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  life  the 
pertinent  inquiry  is  made,  How  can  the  self-interestedness  which  these 
philosophers  affirm,  ever  be  transformed  into  the  disititeresfedness  which 
they  admit,  in  the  ethical  conduct  of  the  individual  ?  To  this  inquiry 
they  have  not  yet,  our  author  declares,  given  a  satisfactory  answer. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  theory  that  philanthropic  men  and 
women  act  under  the  promptings  of  the  desire  of  pleasure  or  self-interest 
in  some  other  form.  Such  is  neither  the  verdict  of  consciousness  nor  is 
it  true  to  the  facts  of  observation.  The  love  of  pleasure  is  not  the  only 
motive  to  l^man  action  ;  but  these  motives  are  indefinite  in  number 
and  as  varied  in  their  nature  as  are  our  different  faculties  and  activities. 
And  even  if  it  were  true.as  Utilitarians  allege,  that  we  have  come  to  desire 
things  for  themselves  from  having  originally  desired  them  for  the  pleasure 
they  produce,  yet  this  is  merely  a  history  of  the  case  and,  considered  as 
reasoning,  it  is  entirely  beside  the  question  at  issue,  for  the  fact  remains 
that  we  do  now  desire  these  things  for  their  own  sake.  In  dealing  with 
the  various  Utilitarian  views  of  the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Dr. 
Beattie  raises  the  overwhelming  objection  that  every  one  of  these  theories 
necessarily  makes  the  assumption  that  the  notion  of  rtr/At  is  already  in  our 
possession.  With  regard  to  moral  obligation,  too,  the  Utilitarian 
system  utterly  breaks  down  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the 
desirable,  which  is  merely  optional,  to  the  dutiful,  which 
is  imiieralive.  Further,  while  admitting  freely  that  Conscience  can 
be  educated,  our  author  denies  that  any  educational  process 
or  development  experience  can  originate  conscience  in  the  first  instance. 
It  must  be  presupposed  before  its  development  can  begin.  Moreover, 
J.  S.  Mill  s  definition  of  Conscience,  as  merely  a  painful  feeling  connected 
with  a  violation  of  dut\',  is  purely  negative  in  its  character,  and  does  not 
cover  the  positive  ground  over  which  Conscience  also  extends  its  author- 
ity. Again,  an  insuperable  and  fatal  objection  to  the  Utilitarian  ethical 
standard  is,  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  Bentham's  calculus,  it  is  impossible 
ot  practical  application.  It  is,  moreover,  a  most  pernicious  error  that 
the  morality  of  an  action  is  to  be  judged  merely  by  the  consequences 
which  follow  it,  rather  than  by  what  lies  back  of  the  action  and  leads  to 
its  performance.  '  Finally,  in  cases  where  different  opinions  prevail  as  to 
what  is  the  useful,  who  is  to  decide  the  controversy  ?  Who  is  to  be  the 
Referee  ?  Failing  to  answer  this  question,  Utilitarianism  also  clearly 
fails  as  a  sufficient  theory  of  the  ethical  standard. 

■By  such  powerful  and  irrefutable  arguments  as  these  does  Dr.  Beattie 
show  most  conclusively  the  utter  inadequacy  of  Utilitarian  speculation, 
when  considered  as  an  attempt  at  ethical  philosophy.  The  author  dis- 
tinctly states  that  few,  if  any,  of  his  arguments  have  any  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, yet  he  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  them.  We  much  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  previously 
made  so  complete  an  exposure  of  the  numerous  weaknesses  of  the 
Utilitarian  system. 

In  those  portions  of  his  work,  however,  which  are  rather  constructive 
than  destructive,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  agree  with  much  that  Dr. 
Beattie  has  advanced  ;  and  the  reasoning  upon  which  he  bases  many  of 
his  conclusions  appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  defective.  Indeed,  we 
think  we  can  make  it  clear,  that,  notwithstanding  all  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  our  author  frequently  forsakes  entirely  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic method  to  which  he  has  previously  more  or  less  adhered,  and 
resorts  to  the  methods  of  scholastic  dogmatism. 

Dr.  Beattie  declares  with  great  propriety,  that  the  usefulness  of  an 
action  is  neither  the  source  of  its  moral  quality,  nor  the  test  of  its  ethical 
significance.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  right  is  useful  because 
it  is  right.''  Here  we  observe  that  the  author  has  gone  at  one  bound 
quite  outside  the  field  of  consciousness,  into  a  realm,  the  nature  of 
which  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  purely  arbitrary  view  which  he  may 
take  of  it.  l'"or  we  are  not  conscious  that  the  right  is  useful,  and  Dr. 
Beattie  has  not  shown  us  how  we  may  become  conscious  of  it.  And 
if  we  were  perfectly  assured  that  such  is  the  case,  our  actions,  done  in 
the  light  of  such  knowledge,  would  at  once  appear  to  be  deprived  of  a 
large  part  of  their  ethical  value.    For  wherein  consists  the  merit  of 


doing  that  which  we  are  fully  assured  will  in  the  end  prove  the  most 
profitable  thing  for  us  to  do  ?  Such  knowledge  would,  in  a  large 
measure,  render  virtue  impossible.  Moreover,  the  strong  belief  that  in 
this  mortal  sphere  the  right  very  frequently  does  not  coincide  with  the 
useful,  has  led  to  the  postulate  of  a  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  who 
in  some  future  state  will,  by  a  process  of  compensation,  make  the  right, 
useful.  But  this  conception  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  instead  of  explain- 
ing the  difficulty  it  merely  removes  it  one  step  backward,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  So  that  by  a  permissible  extension  of  the  law  of  Parci- 
mony  we  feel  justified  in  excluding  this  view  from  the  field  of  legitimate 
speculation. 

Again,  Dr.  Beattie  asserts,  quite  correctly  we  think,  that  "  the  notions 
of  right  and  obligation  are  original  and  primitive,  simple  and  ultimate, 
and  they  are  what  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  own  essential  nature." 
And  yet,  after  this  plain  recognition  of  their  ultimate  nature,  he  most 
illogically  proceeds  to  attempt  to  account  for  them,  and  that,  too,  by  the 
most  unphilosophical  methods.  He  first  assumes  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  of  a  certain  character,  and  then  assumes  that  this  assump- 
tion is  an  e.xplanation  of  facts  which  he  has  previously  admitted  are  in- 
explicable. 

After  showing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Utilitarian  ethical 
standard.  Dr.  Beattie  lays  down  another  which  he  supposes  to  be  per. 
feet  and  final,  and  by  the  proper  application  of  which,  and  of  which  only, 
he  thinks,  we  shall  always  be  able  to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  par- 
ticular actions.  And,  indeed,  what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  this 
vexata  quaestio  could  be  as  readily  settled  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory 
by  our  author  !  But  what  is  this  long-desired  standard  ?  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Beattie  "  the  Divine  will,  expressed  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
made  known,  is  the  Divine  law,  and  this  law  is  the  ultimate  standard 
of  right,  perfect  in  its  nature,  and  of  universal  application."  We  have  a 
number  of  objections  to  make  to  this  statement,  but  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two  of  the  most  important. 

Although  not  expressly  stated,  it  is  here  clearly  implied  that  right  is 
right  merely  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  will.  This,  the 
old  theory  of  Duns  Scotus,  we  regard  as  an  exceedingly  objectionable 
doctrine,  virtually  depriving,  as  it  does,  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Being 
of  any  moral  quality  whatsoever.  For,  if  His  acts  be  right  solely  be- 
cause they  are  His  acts  (and  with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  then  no 
longer  can  there  be  a  virtue  in  the  doing  of  them. 

In  a  former  part  of  his  book  Dr.  Beattie  denies  this  conclusion  and 
attempts  to  avoid  it  by  the  statement  that  the  Divine  will  is  the  standard 
of  right,  not  in  virtue  of  the  divinity  of  that  will  itself  but  because  that 
will  is  based  upon  "the  essential  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature."  But 
this  is  a  mere  quibble,  a  scholastic  subtlety.  For  the  Divine  will  is  but 
the  Divine  nature  itself  in  a  particular  mode  of  manifestation. 

In  the  second  place,  we  object  to  the  above  statement  because  it 
implies  that  the  Divine  law,  being  right,  is  also  expressed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  supply  an  ethical  standard  "of  universal  application."  Dr. 
Beattie  professes  to  find  such  an  expression  "  in  the  Decalogue"  and 
"  in  civil  enactments  or  in  the  maxims  of  society."  But  he  adds  that 
"  neither  the  moral  law  nor  the  civil  code,  nor  anything  external,  can 
have  meaning  as  a  moral  standard,  save  as  it  is  the  expression  or  reflec- 
tion of  a  subjective  moral  principle  stamped  on  our  nature  as  an 
original  part  of  it,  and  founded  finally  in  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine 
nature."  Surely  this  is  a  multiplication  of  words  without  adding  to 
our  knowledge.  For  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  know  which  of  these 
alleged  standards  is  founded  in  absolute  right.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
maxims  of  society  or  civil  enactments  are  exceedingly  imperfect  to  any 
one  who  will  give  the  matter  the  least  consideration.  They  are  not 
right,  but  merely  a  make-shift  for  right ;  and  if  they  were  right  their  in- 
applicability to  many  cases  is  evidenced  very  conclusively  by  the  ex- 
istence of  courts  of  equity. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  Decalogue — or  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
whole  Bible,  as  by  the  context  our  author  plainly  means — it  is  sufBciently 
evident,  from  the  great  differences  of  opinion  which  are  held  as  to  what 
these  teachings  really  are,  that  it  is  not  a  standard  of  univeisal  application. 
It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  these  are  mere  doctrinal  differences,  and 
do  not  touch  upon  morals  at  all.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  John 
Bright  left  the  English  Cabinet  a  few  years  since  because  he  considered 
that  war  is  contrary  to  his  principles  as  a  Christian  behever  in  the  Bible. 
Yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  an  equally  competent  judge,  differed  from  him. 
Now  who  is  clever  enough  to  apply  the  standard  in  this  case  and  show  us 
clearly  which  of  these  views  was  right?  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  here. 
We  are  not  impugning  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  We  merely  state 
that,  from  our  incapability  of  agreeing  upon  its  meaning,  we  are  unable 
to  consider  it  as  "  a  standard  of  universal  application."  This  difficuhy 
was  fully  recognized  by  the  Schoolmen,  and  some  of  them  professed  to 
escape  from  it  by  ascribing  to  the  Church  infallibility  of  judgment,  but 
this  act  was,  of  course,  the  suicide  of  philosophy. 

Moral  Scierice,  our  author  says,  can  only  be  treated  from  the  theistic 
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Standpoint.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Theistic  con- 
ception is  introduced  there  is  very  great  danger  that  it  will  cease  to  be 
Moral  Science  altogether.  For  this  conception  is  entirely  as  we  make 
it,  and  once  being  introduced  the  tendency  will  be  to  make  a  veritable 
deus  ex  machma  of  it.  We  have  undoubtedly  the  conceptions  of  right 
and  of  obligation  in  our  minds,  but  we  think  there  never  has  been  given  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  their  presence  there  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  we 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  for  finite  minds  any  explanation 
of  them  possible.  Since  right  is  right,  is  not  that  fact  in  itself  sufficient 
for  Itself?  What  object  is  there  in  the  attempt  to  identify  it  with  the 
useful  ?  Moreover,  in  a  work  on  Moral  Science,  what  justification  is 
there  for  the  introduction  of  conceptions  which  are  not  scientific  but 
dogmatic,  and  which  are  used  merely  to  explain  facts  which  do  not 
necessarily  call  for  explanation  ?  And  certainly  when  once  we  go  out 
of  the  consciousness  to  seek  for  a  reason  for  facts  existing  alone  in  the 
consciousness,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  errors  to  which  we  are  Hable. 

In  fine,  we  believe  that  the  questions  of  Theology  and  of  Moral 
Science  are  essentially  different,  and  must  be  viewed  from  different 
standpoints  and  approached  by  different  methods.  Consequently  we 
think  that  l^r.  Beattie  has  entirely  failed  in  so  far  as  he  has  attempted 
to  construct  a  theory  of  morals  on  a  theological  basi; ,  as  long  ago  his 
predecessors  the  Schoolmen  failed,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  But  as 
the  book  before  us  is  in  its  main  purpose  rather  destructive  than  con- 
structive, it  is  to  be  considered  a  most  successful  work,  creditable  alike 
to  the  author  and  to  his  Toronto  ahiia  mater,  from  whom,  evidently, 
he  has  drawn  the  greater  part  of  his  inspiration. 


"AUX  EAUX  MORTES." 
(Concluded.') 

The  next  day's  march  was  the  story  ot  yesterday  repeated — except  that 
much  of  our  route  lay  over  a  high  burnt  plateau  covered  with  glorious  blue- 
berries. The  enjoyment  of  this  fruit  does  not  delay  the  traveller.  He  simply 
tears  up  the  bush  from  its  sandy  anchorage  and  strips  it  as  he  strolls  along. 
Here  were  plentiful  traces  of  bears,  and  we  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by 
tracks  in  some  soft  earth  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  those  of  a  pony.  But 
La  Grave  was  behind  us  and  no  other  piece  of  horse-flesh  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness. So  we  made  a  closer  inspection  which  showed  that  the  hoof  was  cleft 
— and  then  we  hailed  Le  Noc  with  the  eagerness  of  the  first  attack  of  "  buck 
fever."  His  verdict  was  comprised  in  one  word  "  Orignaux," — moose  !  The 
very  name  electrified  us — but  without  dogs  and  rifles  and  snow,  and  other 
appliances  which  we  had  not  with  us,  it  would  be  useless  to  follow  the  tracks, 
So  we  went  on  reluctant,  but  somewhat  proud  of  even  having  passed  where 
moose  had  been. 

Near  a  little  lake,  at  a  point  where  we  were  to  leave  the  Saguenay  trail, 
we  stopped  for  a  smoke,  while  "  M'sieu  W — "  and  Le  Noc  prowled  about 
among  the  reeds  for  a  shot  at  some  ducks  that  looked  quite  too  innocent  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  they  were  not — and  lived  to  quack  another 
day.  Here  too  the  impudence  of  certain  partridges  who  knew  that  they  were 
not  yet  in  season  grew  unbearable,  aud  E —  was  compelled  to  pick  three  of 
them  in  succession  off  a  little  spruce  tree  at  ten  paces  distance  with  his 
Smith  &  Wesson. 

Soon  we  began  to  hear  the  crashing  of  dead  branches  and  French  oaths, 
in  the  midst  of  which  "  the  Serious  One"  always  moved  as  in  a  cloud.  And 
then  she  appeared — but  how  transmogrified  !  She  advanced  from  under 
the  greenwood  bough  laden  with — almost  buried  under — the  great  sacks 
which  held  our  kit — while  the  tortoise-canoe  followed  close  behind,  but  on 
four  legs  this  time — viz.,  those  of  Joseph  and  Billy.  The  charrette  had  come 
to  griel  amongst  the  boulders — and  of  course  it  was  that  heretical  iron  axle 
which  had  given  way  !  Pommereau  followed  with  a  dejected  air,  but  "  La 
Grave  "  filled  her  new  role  with  undiminished  dignity. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  brought  us  to  "  La  Petite  Prairie  "  where  we 
were  to  lunch — the  prettiest  of  little  wood-rimmed  meadows,  with  the  usual 
\ce-co\d  source  close  at  hand.  Pretty  in  itself,  it  served  as  the  foreground  to 
a  glorious  picture. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  was  a  belt  of  young  spruce  and  poplar  from 
which  the  ground  fell  off  steeply  to  the  river,  which  we  could  hear  in  the 
depths  below.  And  then,  beyond  the  invisible  chasm  which  the  imagination 
supplied,  with  nothing  to  lead  up  to  its  grandeur — nothing  to  separate  us 
from  it  but  the  faint  aerial  blue  and  the  murmur  of  unseen  waters — rose  the 
awful  precipice  that  overhangs  Les  EmS.'cs  It  stood  with  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  of  sheer  red-brown  front,  scarred  with  frost-hewn  fissures, 
reaching  from  the  woods  which  muffled  its  feet  to  the  springing  of  the  mighty 
dome  which  crowned  it.  Fringed  on  its  temples  with  hoary  spruce,  dwarfed 
to  the  apparent  size  of  bulrushes — tonsured  on  its  grey  poll  like  some  grim 
inquisitor — it  was  more  than  a  mountain,  it  was  an  overwhelming  presence. 
And  yet  with  this  before  us,  and  the  air  around  instinct  with  vivid  colour 
and  drea.T>y  music — we  could  still  appreciate  potted  pigs'  feet,  and  discuss 
M'sieu  W — 's  conundrum — "How  can  Jews  go  camping?" 

Le  Noc  now  became  our  pilot  through  a  trackless  region  where  we  blazed  a 
trail  for  our  return  journey.  A  mile  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  immediate 
river  bank  where  some  old  Indian  had  chopped  a  path  that  was  still  discern- 
ible— a  steep  zigzag  where  you  had  to  take  care  not  to  step  on  your  prede- 
cessor's shoulders.  But  the  canoe  came  down  safely,  and  so  of  course  did 
La  Grave  with  her  pack — she  could  have  descended  a  ladder  with  it.  Justly 
did  Pommereau  exclaim, "  C'est  une  jument  d'une  genie  rare  ! " — "  'Tis  a  mare 
of  rare  genius  !  " 

Chopping  a  tree  or  two  to  mark  the  spot,  we  launched  thp  canoe,  and  most 


of  the'party  crossed  to  the  other  side.  La  Grave'and  her  Pommereau  must 
of  course  go  back  to  get  the  axle  mended,  returning  in  two  days  to  meet  us. 
Le  Noc,  too,  left  us  here  with  full  marching  instructions  and  a  map  of  our 
route  pencilled  on  birch  bark.  It  showed  a  four  mile  stretch  to  our  camping 
place,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  "  Riviere  des  Martes,"  including  a  portage  ot 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

W —  and  H — ,  now  turned  voyageurs,  were  to  transport  our  kit  and  pro- 
visions by  water,  while  the  rest  of  us  made  our  way  along  the  river's  bank. 
It  was  not  without  some  anxiety  that  the  land  party  watched  the  ascent  of 
the  first  little  rapid,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  crossing.  Of  course  one 
can't  paddle  up  a  rapid,  so  our  voyageurs  had  to  wade,  and  navigate  the  canoe 
by  hand — pushing  her  cautiously  from  boulder  to  boulder  near  the  shore,  and 
picking  their  footing  waist  deep  in  the  rapid  brown  water.  A  fall  would 
have  sent  canoe  and  kit  bounding  down  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  might 
have  put  even  strong  swimmers  in  serious  danger.  But  W — 's  masterly 
management  soon  restored  our  confidence,  and  drew  from  Joseph  the  admir- 
ing exclamation,  "  C'est  un  jeune'sauvage  !  " 

Our  own  way  led  through  tangled  thickets  of  hazel,  willow,  and  all  such 
river  growths.  If  we  struck  inland  we  met  with  "  woven  copses  "  of  spruce 
and  hemlock.  Here  and  there  we  struck  some  disused  trail  leading  to  the 
old  sugar  bush  from  which  the  place  is  named.  Here  and  there  we  had  to 
climb  a  bald  "  crane,"  the  terminating  knob  of  some  buttress  of  the  mountain 
— affording  about  as  good  foothold  as  a  slated  roof  But  of  much  of  our 
road  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  "  we  did  it  with  our  little  hatchets."  We 
tried  the  boulders  in  the  water's  edge  once  or  twice — but  found  the  uninten- 
tional baths  that  resulted  made  our  clothes  no  lighter  to  carry. 

A  couple  of  miles  of  such  struggles  brought  us  to  the  impassible  rapid 
where  the  portage  path  should  be  found.  But  it  seemed  to  have  retired  from 
business,  so  we  started,  loaded  with  packs  and  the  canoe,  to  cut  a  way  to 
glory — and  the  other  end  of  the  rapid.  Our  course  was  guess-work,  and  our 
progress  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour.  This  was  unbearable,  and  a 
"  cast"  or  two  right  and  left  revealed  the  shy  portage  path  lurking  under 
windfalls  and  rubbish  not  fifty  yards  away.  It  was  mossy  and  long  untrod- 
den, but  an  undeniable  trail,  and  as  welcome  to  us  as  the  finest  turnpike. 

At  its  further  end  the  canoe  was  re-laden,  and  then  began  the  toilsome, 
worrisome,  execrable,  "chase  of  the  camp  ground."  It  was  said  to  be  a 
level  stretch  of  bare  yellow  sand,  the  only  clear  and  level  spot  for  miles, 
which  sand,  with  the  stream  opposite,  were  the  landmarks.  Of  course  we 
on  shore  could  not  see  a  stone's-throw  in  advance,  but  the  river  party  strained 
their  eyes  for  said  landmarks,  and  naturally  saw  ^them,  or  something  like 
them  at  every  turn  of  the  stream.  And  so  the  toilers  in  the  jungle  were  fre- 
quently cheered  by  shouts  of  "  round  the  next  corner — "  half  a  mile  further  " 
— and  the  like  encouragements.  Hope  followed  disappointment  time  and 
again.  But  at  last  the  retreating  camp  ground  became  to  us  on  shore  a  myth 
and  a  mocking  "  will  'o  the  wisp,"  leading  us  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
And  then,  as  the  mock  heroic  "  half  a'mile  onward  "  kept  ringing  in  our  ears, 
the  conviction  grew  that  "  some  one  had  blundered."  The  heavy  man  was 
used  up.  He  wanted  to  camp  "  here — anywhere — couldn't  make  another 
hundred  yards!"  But  at  last  the  foxy  camp-ground  was  run  to  earth  and 
we  stumbled  out  of  the  jungle  and  "  laid  us  down  upon  the  yellow  sand,"  and 
swore  a  great  oath  that  we  would  never  try  that  kind  of  work  again. 

Estimates  of  the  distance  covered  varied  from  five  to  twenty-seven  miles 
(this  by  the  heavy  man).  Riper  consideration  convinced  us  that^Le  Noc  might 
not  have  been  so  far  wrong,  but  that  the  blunder  lay  in  supposing  that  the 
distress  of  bush  travelling  could  be  expressed  in  miles. 

That  night  was  dreamless  and  eventless,  and  the  eafly  dawn  showed  us  a 
scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  We  lay  in  a  true  gorge  or  mountain  pass. 
A  mountain  as  big  as  Ben  Nevis  rose  behind  the  camp,  while  two  bald-headed 
brother  giants  across  tne  river  looked  down  on  us  from  under  their  rosy  caps 
of  dawn-tinted  rock.  Their  upper  slopes  were  covered  with  boulders.  Here 
and  there  we  noticed  a  broad  white  scar  seaming  the  mountain  side  through 
the  whole  heighth  of  the  timber  belt.  From  their  steep  and  regular  grade 
we  were  tempted  to  believe  that  these  were  bears'  toboggan  slides  ;  but  ob- 
servation showed  that  they  were  the  tracks  of  frequent  avalanches  of 
boulders.  Between  these  two  peaks,  the  sentinels  of  a  narrow  defile,  flowed 
the  little  Riviere  des  Martes.  In  front  of  the  camp  was  a  deep  oily  pool, 
while,  up  stream,  rapids  extended  to  where  the  vista  was  closed  by  an  elbow 
of  the  river. 

Certain  dimples  in  the  surface  of  the  pool  led  to  the  hurried  setting  up  ot 
rods,  and  before  breakfast  was  ready  we  knew  pretty  well  what  sort  of  fish- 
ing was  to  be  had.  Either  the  "  Eaux  Mortes  "  had  b'een  overrated,  or  the 
weather  and  water  were  too  warm  for  good  sport.  Probably  the  latter  was 
the  truth  for  in  the  edge  of  the  cold  stream  from  the  "Riviere  des  Martes  ' 
we  caught  two  fine  trout  of  2>^  lbs.  each.  A  fair  number  of  smaller  fish' 
made  up  our  bag — or  basket  rather — for  the  day.  This  was  a  day  of  rest 
for  most  of  us,  who  lazily  whipped  the  main  pcfol  or  explored  the  gorge  of 

the  little  tributary.    But  W  and  H  scrambled  through  the  jungle 

for  some  miles  further  up  stream,  and  assured  themselves  by  the  sight  of 
continuous  rapids  that  we  were  really  at  the  head  of  the  "  Eaux  Mortes." 

That  evening  was  one  of  fun  and  jollity.  Our  combined  stock  of  songs 
was  exhausted — old  riddles  were  translated  into  bad  French — Billy  gave  his 
wonderful  impersonation  of  a  dancing  bear — and  startling  athletic  tricks 
were  performed. 

Next  morning  we  rose  early  to  attempt  the  feat  of  our  two  day's  tramp  in 
one  stretch.  As  a  preparatory  measure  we  had  galette"  for  breakfast. 
This  is  a  glutinous  mixture  of  flour  and  pork  drippings,  browned  and  tough- 
ened in  the  pan,  a  sort  of  vulcanized  dough  cake.  It  is  said  to  be  "  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  to  work  on  " — not  the  only  respect  in  which  it  falsi- 
fies the  proverb  that  there  is  "nothing  like  leather." 

Replete  with  this  wear-resisting  material  we  set  out  in  good  spirits,  and, 
whether  we  had  to  thank  the  "galette"  or  not,  it  turned  o«t  that  it  was  not 
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nearly  as  far  from  the  last  camp  to  Boily's  as  it  had  been  from  Boily's  to 
the  last  camp.  That  night  we  slept  under  our  respective  roofs,  with  the 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  enjoy  the  return  to  beds  and  pillows,  buf  with 
some  regret  for  the  "  sapins"  and  the  bivouac  fire    Aux  Eaux  Merles" . 

The  Heavy  Man. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER  :  The  Anarchists. 

Dear  'Varsity, — It  appears  that  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo  no 
one  thought  of  taking  notes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  a  connected  ac- 
count of  the  affair.  It  is  only  by  a  sort  of  post- pugnacious  synthesis 
that  we  have  come  to  have  any  notion  of  the  battle  at  all,  and  even  that 
notion  is  recognizedly  unsatisfactory.  We,  a  friend  and  I,  were  discuss- 
ing this  matter  in  the  early  days  of  January.  "  It  strikes  me  as  very 
singular,  Balmer,  that  no  one  had  a  cool  enough  head-piece  to  consider 
the  probable  interest  posterity  would  have  in  that  day.  Now,  to  have  ! 
whittled  one's  pencil  and  filled  a  portly  note-book  with  maps  and  judi- 
cious observations  right  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  would  have  been  to 
show  a  wisdom  far  more  admirable  than  the  most  fiery  courage  there  ;  it 
would  have  been  sublime.  The  man  who  had  done  that  would  not  be 
the  creature  of  any  time,  he  would  have  the  right  to  be  called  a  citizen 
of  all  eternity.  But  they  all  lost  their  heads,  every  one  of  them.  Not 
one  of  them  saw  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field,  or  at  best  not 
beyond  or  out  of  their  own  little  lives  and  personal  interests.  Now,  I 
don't  think  that  we  should  let  this  occasion  pass  and  be  regretted  in  a 
similar  manner.  I  tell  you  again  that  when  I  was  at  the  Salle  Levis 
last  time  they  fixed  a  grand  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the  15th  : 
of  this  month  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  hall  was  jammed  to  the 
door,  and  the  whole  meeting  was  enthusiastically  anarchist.  The  speakers, 
about  a  dozen  in  all,  were  of  one  mind  that  immediate  action  was  ne- 
cessary, and  they  counselled  resort  to  any  measures  that  would  secure 
their  aim,  which  is,  you  know,  relief  to  the  present  distress  and  a  com- 
plete reform  of  social  relations.  One  fine  young  orator,  I  remember,  in 
working  man's  blouse,  thus  wound  up  his  discourse  :  '  For  the  thousands 
of  years  we  have  had  governments,  what  good  have  they  done  us  ?  No 
good,  but  much  evil.  Therefore,  down  with  governments  ! '  (Done,  a 
bas  les  gouvernementes  !)  and  the  whole  room  applauded.  Now,  I  am 
persuaded  those  men  mean  something  desperate.  They  nearly  mur- 
dered a  detective  they  found  in  the  crowd  ;  and  you  remember  the 
scrimmage  they  had  with  the  police  in  the  streets  a  few  days  ago.  ' 
Don't  judge  by  the  quiet  state  of  the  streets,  my  friend.  You  must  re- 
member that  no  out-door  demonstration,  such  as  singing  '  a  la  lanterne,' 
nor  forming  meetings,  is  allowed.  But  when  all  the  hungry  and  dis- 
contented meet  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  15th,  then  look  out  for 
a  blaze  and  a  revolution  !  Then  at  last  will  come  the  great  and  final 
revolution  that  will  give  to  society  that  peace  and  equilibrium  it  has 
been  seeking  for  ages.  It  is  my  intention  to  take  exhaustive  notes  of 
each  day's  events  before  and  during  the  revolution.  I  think  it  is  our 
duty  ;  and  as  to  the  profit  of  it,  consider  the  fame  certain  to  attend 
such  a  vivid  photographic  description  as  ours  would  be.  But  whist  !  , 
not  a  word  of  this  to  anyone.  Walking  here  in  the  midst  of  two  think- 
ing millions,  it  is  a  rare  chance  if  we  have  the  same  idea  alone.  I  think 
this  chance  is  ours  ;  so  not  a  word,  mind  you.  By  the  way,  I  advise 
you  not  to  venture  too  near  the  mob.  Keep  a  by-street  always  handy. 
It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  get  killed."  And  away  went  my  friend, 
dreaming  of  world-revolutions  and  of  a  happy  posterity  thankfully  ador- 
ing the  name  of  that  revolution's  historian.  The  counsel  about  the  by- 
streets was  probably  dictated  by  an  unconscious  acceptance  of  the  ; 
maxim  of  Theodorus  :  "  It  is  wrong  for  the  wise  man  to  risk  his  life  for 
his  country,  to  put  his  wisdom  in  peril  for  fools,"  We  were  just  then  ' 
the  wisest  people  in  Paris.  | 

Manifestly  the  revolution  did  not  take  place  as  anticipated  ;  but  of  ^ 
course  it  is  not  for  that  uninteresting.    Of  all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  j 
are  only  those  interesting  that  are  caught  in  the  meshes  and  gashed  and  ' 
gutted  and  spiced  and  stewed,  and  served  up  swimming  in  the  silver  , 
platter  ?    The  true  sportsman  answers  no  ;  and  no  is  the  answer  of 
every  man  who  has  once  tasted  the  honest  delights  of  angling  for  revo-  j 
lutions.    Oh,  the  sweet  recollections  of  a  six  months'  angling  here  in 
Paris,  where  revolutions  go  about  in  droves,  where  they  breed,  in  fact,  ' 
and  where  it  is  always  the  season.    Ah,  verily  it  is  the  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation,  '■  begetting  habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  ^ 
that  profess  and  practise  it,"  yea,  "allowed  to  clergymen,"  as  saith  our 
revered  master,  Isaac  Walton.    The  one  nibble  we  had  was,  we  flatter  \ 
ourselves,  a  fine  one,  a  nibble  of  splendid,  avoirdupoid  probabilities,  a 
memorable  nibble.    It  was,  perhaps,  the  biggest  you  ever  saw — but,  ah 
me  !  we  never  got  him.    Our  game  was  scared  away.    I  think  it  may 
have  been  the  tramp  of  80,000  soldiers  martialing  near  at  hand,  or  per- 
haps the  flights  of  innumerable  sheets  of  red  paper  which  snddenly  filled 
the  air.    Will  you  read  one  of  these  sheets  I  secured  ?    I  think  the 
substance  thereof  must  have  had  a  magic  potency. 

"federation  of  the  socialist  workmen  of  FRANCE. 

"revolutionary  socialist  labor  party. 
t'  W0HKiNGMEN,^It  is  the  duty  of  men  who,  like  you,  are  suffering  from 


the  terrible  effects  of  the  present  condition  of  trade,  but  who,  contrary  to  the 
indifferent  crowd,  have  organized  themselves  into  a  Class  Party  outside  of 
all  shades  of  bourgeois  parties  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  such  to  speak  plainly  to 
their  brothers  in  labor  at  the  moment  of  crisis  which  we  are  just  now  tra- 
versing. 

"Your  brothers  of  the  party  think  that  the  common  powerlessness  proceeds 
from  your  indifference  and  from  the  negligence  which  you  use  in  dealing  with 
your  directest  interests.  If,  instead  of  remaining  in  the  condition  of  human 
dust,  you  had  all  rallied  together  in  your  Syndicates  and  your  Circles  of 
Study,  then  in  order  to  escape  from  the  painful  position  in  which  you  now 
struggle  in  vain,  you  would  have  only  to  choose  the  means  that  suit  you 
best. 

"  Some  have  dared  to  say  that  the  Party  which  most  exactly  represents 
the  working  people  was  showing  no  interest  in  the  question  of  the  stoppage 
in  trade.  It  is  an  audacious  lie.  Is  it  not  this  party  that  in  all  its  sessions 
has  affirmed  the  whole  socialist  and  revolutionary  platform  ?  And  is  it  not 
this  party,  again,  that  has  taken  the  initiative  in  meetings  of  protestation  to 
the  government  ?  But  it  refuses  to  associate  itself  to  meetings  that  have  no 
moral  or  material  bearing,  and  after  which  the  stomachs  sound  hollow  as  be- 
fore, and  where  often  blood  flows  for  senseless  rivalries,  for  titles  and  doc- 
trines that  ought  to  be  the  subjects  of  free  discussion. 

"  It  was  after  that  first  meeting  of  unemployed  workmen,  held  the  13th 
January,  '84,  that  the  Commission  of  Organization  carried  its  resolutions  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which,  for  all  action,  nominated  44  inquisitors 
charged  to  quietly  bury  the  too  just  claims  of  the  starving. 

"  Is  it  necessaay  to  acid  that,  before  such  a  result,  our  workingman's  dignity 
refuses  to  accede  to  any  further  similar  steps  ?  The  men  of  the  workshop 
are  not  made,  it  seems  to  us,  to  twist  their  caps  in  the  ante-chambers  and 
the  lobbies  of  Parliament.  How  often  have  they  not  said  that  we  are  the 
mass,  and  that,  if  we  wished,  we  would  also  be  the  force  ?  Well,  let  us 
prove  it  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  representatives  that  defend  our  red 
flag  in  the  municipal  councils,  and  at  the  next  elections  let  us  make  the 
Party  enter  the  Chamber,  in  order  that  our  demands  be  no  longer  made 
timidly,  but  speak  boldly  from  the  tribune  by  the  mouth  of  our  representa- 
tives. 

"  There  are  some,  citizens,  who  call  upon  you  to  descend  into  the  street  ; 
we  would  not  advise  you  to  respond  to  this  call,  for  the  present.  You  have 
as  yet  only  an  incomplete  organization,  you  are  without  arms  in  the  face  of 
powerfully  armed  adversaries,  and  in  such  condition  to  engage  in  a  struggle 
would  be  most  egregious  folly. 

"  We  have  fought  to  defend  the  Republic,  we  have  struggled  to  maintain 
the  Commune  ;  we  sympathize  with  those  men  in  the  monarchies  who  are 
going  to  imitate  our  fathers  by  striking  the  kings  and  the  emperors  ;  we 
know  that  the  social  war  is  inevitable,  but  we  yet  declare  that  the  moment 
has  not  come.  A  Revolution  is  a  grave  business,  which  we  cannot  impro- 
vise, and  which  we  are  not  to  engage  nor  to  provoke  at  hazard. 
"  Citizens, 

"  We  are  resolved  to  employ  every  means  to  assure  the  emancipation  of 
the  working  men  :  but,  we  repeat,  our  efforts  will  succeed,  only  on  condition 
of  your  taking  your  place  in  large  numbers  in  our  organization. 

"We  were  at  Paris  11,000  in  the  muncipal  elections  of  1881,  and  34,000  in 
those  of  1884  ;  if  you  will,  we  shall  be  200,000  in  1885.  Adhere  therefore  to 
your  syndicate  chambers  and  to  your  corporate  groups,  enter  the  circles  of 
social  study,  form  a  vast  Class  Party,  and  then  you  will  decide  in  what  way 
we  are  to  engage  and  conduct  the  struggle. 

"  Until  then,  comrades,  no  more  of  those  steps  which  are  useless,  as  well 
as  compromising  to  your  dignity  ;  truce  to  those  rash  ventures  where  pro- 
letariat blood  would  flow  in  sheer  loss  ;  let  us  earnestly  prepare  the  social 
Revolution,  and  let  us  not  sacrifice  our  families  and  the  best  amongst  us  in 
movements  which  would  only  serve  to  consolidate  the  power  of  our  enemies. 
"  Citizens, 

"Will  you  put  an  end  to  your  economic  slavery  ? 
"Will  you  become  free  and  equal  men 

"  Will  you  seek  to  be  able  one  day  to  oppose  force  to  force  ? 
"Then  count  upon  yourselves  only. 
"  Organize  ! 

"According  to  the  motto  of  the  '  International  :' 

"  Jhe  emancipation  of  the  workingmen  must  be  the  work  of  the  working- 
vim  themselves. ' ' 

To  the  most  cursory  glance  this  paper  we  have  just  quoted  will  reveal  a 
great  deal  :  not  only  the  dissensions  in  the  French  Socialist  Party,  but  also 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  most  influential  and  respectable  division  of 
that  party,  their  campaign  plans,  as  well  as  their  political  aspirations,  and 
finally  the  attitude  of  the  workingmen  of  France  toward  the  whole  party. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  though  considerable  damage  may  be  done  at 
times  by  desperate  and  misguided  men,  the  freedom  of  French  republican 
institutions  tends  to  ensure  the  quiet  and  regular  march  of  reform.  The 
decided  triumph  of  the  Republican  Party  at  the  late  elections  comes  as  an 
excellent  confirmation.  Yours,  &c.,  R.  Balmer. 

Paris,  Feb.  3rd,  1885. 


lir^i vef^ity  kr\(i  College  ]^ew^. 


Literary  and  Scientific  Society. — The  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  last  night  in  Moss  Hall,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
After  routme  business  Mr.  Kelly  read  an  essay  on  the  character  of 
Richard  III.  This  essay  showed  careful  preparation  and  considerable 
critical  acumen  jn  the  dissection  of  his  subject,    Though  a  >vant  of 
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arrangement  somewhat  marred  the  general  effect,  it  was  a  creditable 
effort.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  the  tendency  of  the  present 
British  policy  in  the  Soudan.  On  the  affirmative  spoke  Messrs.  T. 
Short,  A.  T.  McLeod,  N.  H.  Russell,  A.  B.  Thomson,  and  J.  Ross. 
On  the  negative  Messrs.  Russell,  Irwin  and  Chamberlain.  Impromptu 
speeches  seem  to  have  been  the  order  of  the  evening,  with  the  frequent 
result — a  rambling  debate,  in  which  the  speakers  did  not  treat  the  sub- 
ject exhaustively  or  consistently.  The  President  briefly  summed  up 
and  left  the  decision  with  the  audience,  who  decided  that  the  present 
policy  was  beneficial  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Irwin, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Thompson,  brought  in  a  motion  that  the  House 
Committee  be  requested  to  post  upon  the  bulletin  board  a  list  of  the 
periodicals  recommended  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  will  give  the 
members  of  the  Society  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  hst  and 
voting  intelligently  when  the  matter  is  laid  before  them. 


Modern  Language  Club. — The  regular  weekly  meeting  was  held 
on  Monday  afternoon.  An  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  McPherson  on 
"  Lessing,"  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  life,  with  a  critical  ana- 
lysis of  his  work  as  a  poet,  dramatist,  philosopher,  critic,  and  prose 
writer.  A  discussion  followed  on  "  Die  Beziehungen  Englands  zu 
Deutschland."  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Squair,  B.A.,  who  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Hunter,  Chamberlain,  Rowan,  and  McPherson. 
The  English  meeting  on  Monday,  March  2,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
American  prose  literature,  when  essays  will  be  read  by  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Sykes,  J.  G.  Holmes,  and  G.  Hunter. 


Natural  Science  Association. — On  Tuesday  evening  next,  3rd 
March,  the  literary  portion  of  the  programme  will  comprise  papers  on 
the  following  subjects  : — (i)  Blowpipe  Reactions  of  a  few  Minerals  ; 
(2)  Excretory  Organs  of  the  Invertebrata ;  (3)  Osteology  of  the  Frog's 
Skull.  The  recommendation  of  the  General  Committee  respecting  the 
adoption  of  some  scheme  for  reporting  scientific  papers  will  be  further 
discussed.  Members  competing  for  the  McMurrich  Medal  must  hand 
in  their  essays  at  this  meeting. 


Glee  Club. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  University  College  Glee 
Club  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in  Moss  Hall,  the  President,  Mr. 
Mercer,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented  and 
adopted.  The  avt-rnge  attendance  at  the  weekly  practices  throughout 
the  year  was  shown  to  have  been  unusually  large,  and  the  valuable  at- 
tainments of  the  members  in  vocal  culture  and  the  theory  of  music  can- 
not but  be  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed 
the  state  of  the  finances  to  be  most  .satisfactory.  The  election  of  i  ffi- 
cers  for  1885-6  resulted  as  follows  : — Hon.  President,  Prof  Hutton  ; 
President,  J.  D.  Graham  ;  Leader,  J.  R.  Gordon  ;  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Needier  ;  Treasurer,  A.  J.  Armstrong.  4th  year  representatives — Owen, 
McKenzie  ;  3rd,  Kent,  Garvin  ;  2nd,  Miller,  Sufifle.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Club,  and  also  to  the  Professors  of  University  College  and  to  ' 
the  Literary  Society  for  their  co-operation  in  the  undertakings  of  the 
Club. 


Y.M.C.A. — The  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  John  McKay,  B.A.  The  address  was  founded  on  the  words  "  Who 
is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  "  The  speaker  said  that  want  of  decision  of 
character  is  hateful  in  its  own  nature  and  hated  by  the  world.  The 
world  wants  to  know  where  to  find  a  man,  and  to  be  sure  that  he  is  out 
and  out  what  he  professes  to  be.  God  also  demands  decision  of  us. 
He  requires  us  to  decide  definitely  whether  we  will  engage  in  this  ser- 
vice or  oppose  Him.  He  will  have  no  half-hearted  obedience.  The 
two  alternatives  are  full  consecration  or  open  opposition.  What  God 
wants,  what  the  world  wants,  what  our  own  bettter  nature  wants,  is  that 
we  be  men,  having  the  courage  of  convictions.  The  call  of  the  verse 
is  one  to  decision.  Decision  is  one  to  ourselves.  It  gives  strength.  As 
decision  of  character  is  needful  to  be  successful  in  any  department,  so  if 
our  Christian  life  is  to  be  a  successful  one  it  must  be  decided.  In  order 
that  we  may  respect  ourselves,  there  must  be  no  indecision  about  our 
relation  to  God  and  His  Cause.  Self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others 
must  always  be  wanting  to  the  man  who  lacks  decision  of  character. 
Decision  is  requisite  in  order  to  our  comfort.  The  man  who  does  not 
stand  on  firm  ground  is  exposed  fo  many  dangers.  If  it  be  doubtful 
which  side  we  are  on,  we  shall  often  be  tempted  by  those  opposed  to  God 
to  join  them  in  their  opposition.  If  it  be  definitely  known  where  we  are 
and  that  we  mean  to  stay  there,  annoyances  of  this  kind  will  cease.  De- 
cision is  due  to  others.  We  are  not  alone  in  the  world.  Each  of  us 
forms  part  of  a  society.  Society  has  claims  upon  us  and  has  a  right  to 
know  what  our  charaoter  is,  that  we  may  be  assigned  our  proper  place  The 
world  has  claims  uponthe  Church.  It  has  a  right  to  demand  of  herand  her 
members  that  they  should  be  and  do  what  they  profess  to  be  and  do. 
Decision  on  one  side  or  another  is  due  to  God.  It  is  not  fitting  that 
we  should  look  with  indifference  on  His  claims.    He,  the  source  of  all 


light  and  love  and  blessing,  rightfully  demands  of  us  that  we  take  our 
place  with  Him  and  become  dispensers  of  that  which  we  have  received. 
There  are  some  things  in  particular  about  which  we  should  be  decided. 
(11  Our  personal  interest  in  Christ's  salvation.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great,  of  eternal  moment  which  we  ought  not  to  treat  with  indifference. 
(2)  Our  views  of  truth.  By  many  an  attitude  of  doubt  and  questioning 
in  relation  to  great  truths  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  breadth  of 
thought.  But  there  are  truths  towards  which  we  cannot  safely  occupy 
this  position.  Let  us  investigate  them  by  all  means.  But  let  us  seek 
to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion,  for  what  our  belief  is  must  affect 
our  life  on  moral  questions.  Here  it  should  be  clearly  known  by  all 
what  side  we  take.  It  is  our  duty  at  all  times  to  know  our  whole  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  right  and  truth.  Mr.  McKay  closed  a  very 
earnest  and  manly  address  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  Association.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Y.M.C.A.  meetings  this  term  is  very  largely  owing  to  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  singing.  Next  week  the  subject  is  :  "  The 
Fruit  of  the  Spirit."    Leader,  Mr.  W.  M.  Walker,  '85. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  beg  leave  to  acknow- 
ledge the  following  additional  subscriptions  during  the  week  : — $20 
from  each  of  the  following — Prof.  Hutton,  W  H  Houston,  M.  A.,  J. 
Frith  Jeffers,  M.A.,  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  W.  R.  Meredith,  M.P.P.  A.  H. 
Young,  $15.  $10  from — Prof  Loudon,  M.A.,  Dr.  McLaucWin,  G. 
Acheson,  M.A.,  W.  G  Falconbridge,  A.  Stevenson,  B.A,  J.  Martland, 
M.  S.  Mercer,  R.  A.  Thomson,  j.  E.  Jones,  J.  J.  Dobbin,  D.  McKen- 
zie, W.  P.  Mustard.  $5  from— Geo.  Shaw,  B.A.,  A.  Blair,  B.A.,  W. 
H.  Smith,  B.A.,  T.  C.  D.  Clark,  John  Wanless,  J.  G.  Brown,  T.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  H.  Hunter,  H.  F.  Laflamme,  N.  Kent,  W.  J.  Fenton,  H.  E. 
A.  Reid,  J.  A.  Sparling,  E.  H.  Johnston,  P.  J.  McLaren.  These  sums, 
with  the  $1,655  acknowledged  last  week,  make  the  subscriptions  so  far 
amount  to  $1,965. 


Knox  College  Notes. — On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Committee 
of  the  Missionary  Society  appointed  the  students  to  their  different  mis- 
sion fields  for  the  summer.  So  far  seventeen  men  have  been  employed : 
five  to  labor  in  the  North-west  and  twelve  in  Ontario.  There  are  still 
two  or  three  fields  to  be  added  to  the  list.  —  Query  :  Why  do  the  theo- 
logs.  grow  pale  on  the  mention  of  the  24th  of  March  7  Should  any 
undergraduate  fail  to  solve  the  above,  let  him  not  despair  ;  perhaps  the 
5th  of  May  will  inspire  the  answer. — The  annual  election  of  the  editors 
of  the  Monthly  and  the  officers  of  the  Literary  Society  will  take  place 
on  Friday  evening  next.  The  interest  and  excitement  thus  awakened 
is  grateful  at  this  otherwise  monotonous  stage  of  the  session.  The  So- 
ciety will  find  it  difficult  to  decide  between  the  candidates  for  the  chief 
offices  ;  in  any  case,  however,  it  can  make  no  great  mistake.  We  notice 
with  pleasure  the  impartial  spirit  in  which  the  merits  of  the  various  can- 
didates are  discussed. 


THE  Modern  Language  Club  announce  an  important  meeting 
for  Monday,  at  4.15  P.M.    It  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
interested  in  American  prose  literature. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Beattie's  book  on  morals,  a  general 
revision  of  the  philosophy  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  With  re- 
spect to  minor  matters  relating  to  the  literary  and  mechanical  execution 
of  the  book,  we  have  a  few  observations  to  offer  in  this  column.  The 
style  is  exceedingly  lucid  and  concise.  There  is  hardly  an  obscure  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  book.  The  division  of  the  subject  into  short  and 
complete  chapters,  the  noticeable  brevity  and  force  of  the  sentences, 
and  the  absence  of  doubtful  or  undefined  terms,  are  marked  features 
of  the  work,  and  admirably  adapt  it  for  the  use  not  only  of  students  but 
of  the  general  reader.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  author  does  not 
keep  close  to  his  plan,  of  exposition  in  the  first  part,  and  criticism  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book  respectively,  and  also  that  there  are  numerous 
repetitions,  not  simply  of  idea  but  of  language ;  yet  we  are  aware  that 
these  apparent  literary  defects  probably  serve  a  beneficial  purpose  in 
contributing  to  the  general  intelligibility  of  the  whole  work.  The  pre- 
face, however,  will  bear  a  careful  revision.  There  are  several  mistakes 
throughout  the  book  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  omission  of  particles, 
which  do  not  reflect  credit  on  the  proof-reader.  While  the  mechanical 
execution  in  general  is  of  a  fair  quality,  it  is  yet  not  of  such  excellence 
as  work  of  this  character  should  receive.  These  slight  defects  will 
doubtless  be  remdeied  in  the  future  editions  which  we  feel  safe  in 
predicting  the  merits  of  Dr.  Beattie's  work  will  require. 

The  February  number  of  "  The  American  Naturalist  "  contains  an 
important  paper  contributed  by  Professor  R.  Pamsay  Wright,  in 
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which  is  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  copepod  parasite  on  the 
common  clam- — myaareiiaria.  It  is  the  result  of  much  labour  and 
careful  investigation  entered  into  at  a  time  when  most  people  are  try- 
ing to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  summer  vacation.  Other  contributions 
to  the  same  number,  from  Professor  Wright,  are  : — (1)  '•  On  the  cu 
taneous  sense-organs  of  fishes  (2)  "  On  the  fate  of  the  spiracular 
cleft  in  Amia  and  Lepidosteus,"  and  (3)  "  On  the  auditory  organ  of 
Hypophthalmus."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Professor  of  Biology 
contributes  m  no  small  degree  to  the  work  of  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending the  reputation  of  our  University  and  College  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  parasite,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  leading  paper,  was 
found  in  the  gill-tubes  of  the  clam,  and  is  about  \  inch  in  length. 
The  locality  of  its  discovery  is  Little  Metis,  Que.,  whence  comes  its 
specific  name.  It  will  be  known  &s"Mvicola  Metisiensis,  Ramsay 
Wright:' 


ATTENDANCE  AT  LECTURES. 
To  the  Editor  oj  THE  'Varsity. 

Sir, — The  question  you  start  in  last  week's  'Varsity  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  university  topics.  The  assump- 
tion of  which  you  approve — that  participation  in  College  life  is  itself  an 
education— underlies  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  universities 
to  compel  attendance  at  lectures.  But  something  more  than  this  as- 
sumption, even  if  it  were  universally  true,  would  be  needed  to  justify  a 
law  interfering  with  the  students'  freedom. 

Some  years  ago  the  Senate  passed  a  statute  making  attendance  at  an 
affiliated  college  absolutely  compulsory  during  at  least  one  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  recently  circumstances  occurred  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  repeal  this  enactment.  At  present  the  regulation  makes  attend- 
ance at  College  necessary,  except  when  a  special  dispensation  is  granted 
by  the  Senate.  The  principal  effect  of  this  rule,  as  dispensations  are 
never  refused  when  a  plausible  reason  is  urged,  is  to  put  the  undergrad- 
uate who  wants  to  read  privately  to  the  trouble  of  memorializing  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  pretence  of  dealing 
with  his  application.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  the  pleas  put  forward  in 
these  cases  are  "  trumped  up,"  but  if  they  were  the  Senate  has  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact ;  to  do  that  body  justice  it  has  too  much 
sense  to  enter  into  this  line  of  investigation.  I  am  not  without  hope 
that,  your  argument  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  will  before  long 
repeal  even  the  present  regulation,  and  welcome  all  to  its  examinations 
who  think  they  can  pass  them,  whether  they  have  had  an  academical 
training  or  not. 

Vou  admit  that  some  lectures  are  not  worth  attending,  and  all 
students  will  a^ee  with  you  in  this  position.  To  compel  an  under- 
graduate to  pay  for  what  is  of  no  value  is  bad  enough  ;  to  make  him 
actually  appear  a  certain  number  of  times  each  session  in  the  class  room 
is  the  height  of  absurdity.  In  one  prominent  .Viiicrican  College  it  is 
stated  in  the  annual  announcement  that  all  who  i.itend  taking  the  Uni- 
versity Examinations  must  pay  their  lecture  fees,  but. those  who  pay 
them  are  frankly  told  that  attendance  is  purely  optional.  As  a  means 
of  raising  revenue  this  plan  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  ;  if  there  is  good 
attendance  in  the  classes  it  is  probably  due  to  the  e.xcellence  of  the 
tuition  and  not  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  have  been  exacted.  In  Uni- 
versity College,  even  under  the  present  regulation,  the  students  who  are 
on  the  roll  attend  lectures  far  from  regularly.  W  hat  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  the  College  Council  were  to  report  the  delinquents  to  the 
Senate,  and  ask  the  latter  body  to  refuse  them  the  privileges  of  the 
University  1 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  men  can  acquire  a  liberal  education 
besides  mingling  with  students  and  listening  to  lectures.  Take  the  case 
of  a  teacher,  who,  in  addhion  to  profiting  by  social  intercourse,  learns 
by  teaching  and  from  books.  A  good  treatise  on  any  subject  is  far 
more  valuable  than  an  inferior  course  of  lectures,  and  the  discipline 
afforded  by  even  the  best  lectures  is  very  defective  unless  they  are 
supplement  by  a  course  of  reading.  It  is  especially  desirable  in  a 
country  like  ours  to  allow  ambitious  scholars  the  utmost  freedom  in  this 
respect.  We  should  not  strive  after  uniformity  so  much  as  after  robust 
self-reliance  as  a  quality  of  our  graduates  ;  and  one  who,  while  engaged 
in  making  a  hving,  reads  the  University  Arts  Curriculum  for  examina- 
tion IS  quite  as  likely  to  do  his  Alma  Mater  credit  as  another  who  has 
passed  at  the  expense  of  friends  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  public 
school  to  his  final  university  year  without  a  single  break  in  the  continu- 
ity of  his  course. 

In  a  paragraph  in  the  last  'Varsity  you  remark  quite  correctly  that 
Edmund  Gosse,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five  been  appointed  to  a  distinguished  university  chair,  had  not 
t^he  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  a  university  training.    He  had  a  very 


good  substitute,  however,  as  he  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  Prof.  Huxley  had  in  his 
special  line  no  university  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  his 
only  college  course  being  one  in  medicine.  Prof.  Tyndall  graduated 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  had  become  known  as  an  original  in- 
vestigator before,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  spent  some  time  at  a 
German  University.  Under  a  regulation  making  attendance  at  lectures 
compulsory,  Toronto  University  would  be  powerless  to  admit  even  a 
Gosse,  a  Huxley  or  a  Tyndall  to  her  examinations,  and  I  am  reluctant 
to  believe  that  we  have  amongst  us  none  of  the  material  of  which  such 
eminent  men  are  made.  It  may  be  said  that  now  they  have  only  to 
ask  in  order  to  get  a  dispensation.  True  enough,  but  I  object  to  com- 
pelling them  to  prefer  such  a  request.  I  would  rather  make  them  all 
we'come  and  take  them  on  their  own  recognizances. 

This  matter  becomes  specially  important  in  view  of  a  possible  federa- 
tion of  Colleges.  Besides  admitting  to  the  examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sity those  who  attend  no  lectures  at  all,  we  should  admit  men  who  may 
piefer  to  take  a  course  of  lectures  in  one  subject  in  one  college  and  in 
another  subject  in  another  college.  This  would  leave  students  free  to 
take  those  lectures  which  they  deem  most  advantageous  to  themselves, 
and  of  this  they  are  the  best  judges.  Such  an  arrangement  would, 
moreover,  tend  to  prevent  stagnation  in  any  one  of  the  Colleges  by 
placing  them  in  close  competition  with  each  other  in  every  department 
of  the  curriculum.  Stagnation  has  been  the  bane  of  Toronto  University 
and  University  College  in  the  past,  and  until  the  lectures  are  all  exactly 
what  they  should  be  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  compulsory  attendance,  even  if 
compulsion  were  not  on  general  principles  objectionable. 

Toronto,  Feb.  23.  Wm.  Houston. 


To  the  Editor  0/  THE  'VARSITY. 

I  do  not  like  your  view  in  re  attendance  at  College,  simply  because 
I  do  not  see  how  any  body  of  examiners  are  able  to  decide  to  what  ex- 
tent a  B.  A.  candidate  has  profited  by  mixing  with  others.  Moreover, 
is  it  not  true  that  many  students  who  are  in  attendance  might  as  well  be 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  in  Toronto,  seeing  that  they  never  mingle 
with  their  fellows  ?  Still  further,  I  would  ask,  are  the  associations  of 
some  of  the  sets  of  students — such  as  the  secret  society  of  University 
College — of  a  character  to  hberalize  the  brethren  ? 

Yours  truly,  M.  A. 
[We  fully  recognize  the  difficulty  stated  in  the  first  sentence.  But  we 
maintain  that  the  very  excellence  and  essence  of  all  true  education  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  accurately  tested  by  examinations.  No 
University  would  admit  that  the  mere  ability  to  answer  the  questions  of 
its  examiners  is  a  sufficient  qualification  for  a  degree.  Degrees  are 
granted  on  the  supposition  that  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  brought  out 
by  examinations  the  candidate  also  received  the  mental  training  which 
is  education. — Editor  ] 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE 
vs.  THE  "WEEK." 
Ta  the  Editor  of  'Varsity. 

Sir, — The  attitude  of  the  Week  to  the  Temperance  questison  is  well 
known.  It  has  made  its  mind  ujj  that  the  moderate  use  of  wine  and 
beer. is  not  only  not  a  cause  of  harm  to  the  human  race,  hut  a  decided 
advantage.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  j)osition  it  is  very  fond  of  saying 
that  in  the  wine-drinking  and  beer  drmking  countiies  drunkenness  is 
unknown.  For  example,  in  its  issue  of  Feb.  19th,  we  find  the  following  : 
"The  notion  that  the  moderate  use  of  light  wines  or  beer  must  lead  to 
excess,  or  to  the  use  of  stronger  liquors,  is  confuted  by  the  experience 
of  tens  of  millions  in  the  wine-growing  countries,  and  in  the  countries 
where  wholesome  beer  is  the  regular  drink.  When  a  man  asserts  that 
drunkenness  is  prevalent  in  the  wine-growing  countries  he  only  shows 
that  he  can  never  have  seen  them." 

I  would  ask  the  l\^eek  if  it  reckons  England  among  the  beer-drink- 
ing countries.  It  has  always  been  considered  one  of  them,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  drunkenness  is  very  prevalent  there.  Is  France 
a  wine-drmking  country  ?  Drunkenness  is  sufficiently  prevalent  there, 
to  cause  the  people  to  organize  societies  such  as  the  Association  Frati- 
faise  contre  Vabus  des  Boissons  Alcooliques,  to  cause  the  Acadhnie  de 
Medecine  to  publish  an  Avis  sur  les  dangers  qu'entraine  /'ai>/<s  de:,  Bois- 
sons Alcooliques  and  to  cause  the  Chambre  des  Deputes  on  the  third  of 
February,  1873,  to  pass  a  law  contre  I' ivresse  publique.  And  with  regard 
to  Germany,  which  is  both  a  wine-drinking  and  a  beer-drinking  country, 
the  following  news  item  from  the  daily  press  of  the  2 1  st  inst.  is  much  more 
conclusive  than  the  continual  dogmatism  of.  the  Week  on  the  question  : 

"  Something  more  than  a  year  ago  there  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Kassell 
a  German  society  to  suppress  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  distin- 
guished Prof.  Nasse,  of  Bonn,  was  made  its  President,  and  Dr.  Lammers,  a 
well-known  humanitarian,  of  Bremen,  who  had  already  written  valuable 
treatises  on  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  became  actively  identified  with  it. 
Already  branch  societies  have  been  formed  in  many  places,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  whole  German  Empire  will,  before  long,  »ecognize  the  importance 


of  the  object  which  it  has  in  view.  In  Berlin  a  branch  was  founded  in  No- 
vember, 1883.  Its  President  is  Dr.  Spinola,  and  one  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers is  Dr.  Baer,  a  health  officer." 

A  Friend  of  the  League. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  in  last  week's  issue  makes  some  very 
sensible  remarks  on  the  raison  d'etre  of  conversaziones.  Since  the  sub- 
ject has  now  been  opened,  allow  me,  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  and  all  the  work  entailing  the  success  of 
the  occasion  lies,  to  add  a  suggestion  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  every  year  sees  our  annual  "  At  Home  ''  becoming 
more  and  more  converted  into  a  concert,  and  the  musical  portion  of  the 
programme  overshadowing  all  the  other  attractions,  and,  in  fact,  alter- 
ing to  a  very  marked  degree  the  character  of  the  entertainment.  Is 
this  as  it  should  be  ?  I  think  not.  Our  Glee  Club  has  worked  nobly 
this  year,  and  has  well  and  hardly  earned  that  praise  which  all  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  "  Frithjof "  have  heaped  upon  it.  But 
for  many  reasons  this  feature  of  our  conversazione  should  not  take 
such  a  prominent  place.  A  Conversazione,  I  take  it,  is  above  all  things 
a  meeting  for  conversation  ;  it  is  a  meeting  in  our  classic  pile  to  which 
we  welcome  our  friends  as  we  should  do  to  our  own  homes  ;  a  meeting 
at  which  old  friendships  are  renewed  and  new  ones  inade,  and  sociabi- 
lity reigns.  What  need  is  there,  then,  for  a  high-class  concert  which 
brings  with  it  so  much  work  and  expense  ?  Do  our  friends  expect  on 
this  occasion  a  concert  which  requires  an  expensive  orchestra  and 
soloists  to  render  it  properly  ?  We  certainly  must  answer  this  in  the 
negative.  If  our  hall  were  such  as  would  accommodate  at  once  those 
who  accept  our  mvitations  the  case  might  be  different ;  but  as  it  is,  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  these  can  avail  themselves  of  this  enjoy- 
ment, and  this  at  great  personal  discomfort,  for  the  mode  of  ingress 
and  egress  always  causes  a  serious  crush  between  the  first  and  second 
parts.  Now,  this  year,  as  the  cantata  had  been  so  much  talked  of, 
everybody  wished  to  get  a  seat  for  the  first  half  of  the  concert ;  the 
result  was  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  were  disappointed,  because 
there  was  no  room.  With  such  high  and  laudable  aims  in  view,  and 
such  power  and  talent  in  themselves,  why  should  not  the  members  of 
the  Glee  Club  render  their  efforts  in  such  a  hall  as  the  Pavilion,  where 
the  acoustical  effect  would  be  enhanced,  more  persons  could  participate 
in  the  enjoyment,  and  the  result  be  both  a  musical  and  financial  suc- 
cess ?  But  what  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  argument  against  a  high- 
class  concert  is  the  expense.  Over  two-thirds  of  our  money  was  spent 
in  this  part  of  the  programme.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  more  equahzed  in  the  various  departments,  and  to  add 
sociability  to  the  occasion  a  share  of  our  money  should  be  spent  in 


refreshments.  Refreshments  were  tried  last  year,  and,  I  believe,  pro- 
nounced on  all  sides — especially  by  our  visitors — to  be  a  success.. 
Striking  them  off  this  year,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  been  a  great 
mistake,  and  one  only  to  be  remedied  by  reinstating  them  in  the  future. 
In  some  such  way  our  expenses  might  be  kept  within  a  reasonable 
limit  and  our  friends  better  entertained. 

Already,  I  fear,  my  letter  has  reached  a  length  which  asks  for  an 
apology,  but  before  closing,  however,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  deficit. 

The  committee — those  who  have  done  the  work — should  not  be 
allowed  to  bear  this.  In  such  an  action  as  this  wherein  does  the 
justice  lie  ?  Under  the  circumstances  they  were  as  economic  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  the  L.  and  S.  Society  give  the  Conversazione,  it  is  nothing 
but  right  but  that  the  deficit  should  be  made  up  from  its  treasury. 

Toronto,  Feb.  24.  F.  T.  S. 


THE  GLEE  CLUB  AND  FRITHJOF. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  a  pity  that  all  the  labour  of  the  Glee  Club  should  have 
been  expended  on  the  single  performance  of  the  FrithjoJ  at  the  Con- 
versazione, at  which  not  a  third  of  those  present  heard  a  note  ?  Many 
people  have  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  this  fine  cantata,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  arrange  for  a  Saturday  afternoon  performance,  I  think  there 
[  would  be  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  hall.  A  small  sum  might  be  charged 
for  admission  to  cover  the  expense  of  employing  the  orchestra  again, 
and  there  are  members  of  the  Club  itself  not  unworthy  to  take  the  solos 
if  soloists  could  not  be  obtained.  Hoping  this  suggestion  may  meet 
with  your  approval  and  advocacy, 

I  am,  yours,  etc..  Pro  Grege. 

P.S. — "If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly." 


CLASSICS  vs.  MODERNS. 
To  the  Editor  o/The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Educational  Weekly  does  not  seem  to  be  very  clear 
on  the  comparative  values  of  Classical  study  and  Modern  Language 
study.  It  has  not  yet,  at  least,  succeeded  in  reconciling  its  two  state- 
ments of  a  previous  issue,  as  reprinted  in  The  'Varsity.  Still,  it  un- 
doubtedly leans  to  the  side  of  Latin  and  Greek.  These,  it  thinks,  differ 
essentially  from  Modern  Languages,  in  possessing  a  certain  system  and 
certain  muscle-giving  properties  which  Modern  Languages  have  not, 

Instead  of  repeatedly  asserting  that  there  are  differences,  would  the 
Educational  Weekly  tell  us  definitely  tvhat  the  differences  are  ?  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  system  is. 

Feb.  25th,  '85.  F. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   PROF.    A.   K.   WELSH,  i>l.A. 

UNIVEKSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  »3.50. 

*' Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  tpxt  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  1  he  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  oj:  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
nv  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
OnHersity  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  ProJ.  of  English  Literature,  Detiison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sect  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSOn  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


BLAKE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  MlUichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 


KINGSFORD  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,   Solicitors,  &c.     R.  E.  Kingsford,  H.  J. 
Wiekham.   OCace — Freehold  Buildings,  cor,  Chiurch  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
£ntranc«  on  Court  itrest. 


Moss,  yALCONBBIDGE  <fe  BARWICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLES- 
WOBTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyleg,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NET  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  <fec.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


I»til>lisliea    This  Day, 


A  Pamphlet  by  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M-A.,  entitled 

A  Critique  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Exposition  of  the  Illative 
Sense,  embodied  in  a  Letter  to  Archbishop  Lynch. 

Toronto  Williamson  &  Co.  pRick,  25CENTS 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C.,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clem  nt. 
Wallace  Nesbitt.  

M"  ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  SoUcitors  in  Chancery,  Pro»- 
tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancere,  *c    Office— South-west  comer  or  King 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Muiock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  MiUer,  J.  Owwthat,  Jr. 
^OYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c^    Office.  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
J  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne. 


DR.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hoiirs— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
and  6.30  to  8  p.m. 

S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  tS'Tele 
IT*   phone  communication. 

ALBERT  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  202  Simcoe  Street.   Office  hours— 9  to  10  a.  m. 
2  to  J  and  7  to  S  p.  m. 


THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


Feb.  28.  1885. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

REV.  DR.  wild; 
Bond  Street  Chureli. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  March  the  1st,  1885  :- 
"  A  VISION  OF  DRY  BONES." 

RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Til©  Lieaciirig  Bartoer  o±  Yonge  Street. 


4«9  YONGE  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL 


CI'UB  HOTJBL,  416  YONGS  ST. 

V.   T.    BERO,  Fropi-ietor, 

Choice  Brands  WineE>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


Everybodv  is  talking  about 

PEEKINS'  PHOTOaEAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

^  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

StTadio-293  YO:N-aE]  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty.  

COOK    &c  BUIXKEIi, 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Mannlactnrers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  ^  I  TORONTO- 

ELLIS  8z  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39       41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 

SUBSCRIBERS 

Are  reminded  that  all  subscriptions  should  have  been 
paid  before  the  end  of  last  month — January. 
Those  in  arrears  would  oblige  by  sending  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once  to  the  Treasurer, 

F.   W.   HILL,  Uuiversity  College. 


MmutfucfiuTers  of e/w  0iier^a€tes  0f  cigarettes 

Rlcbmoml  Straight  Cot  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

/are  m€tc(e>  ^om  a  r^w^/znd'  ccsMi/  ^iodacco^ 
)(^^ar€ti€y.  Beware  or  fmitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store, 

All  Goods  Mai'ked  in  Plain  Figures. 

 OUR  STOCK  OF  

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Pour  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 

ART  PfiOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confectioner.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

 24r4r  Yonge  Street. 

JL^.   jr.  HXJIVTER, 

Is  now  showing  some  magnificent  Suitings,  Trouserings,  Black  and  Fancy 
Coatings,  etc.,  in  NEW  SPRING  GOODS. 

The  attention  of  Ministers  and  Students  is  particularly  called  to  our  Standard 
Makes  of  Black  Goods — the  most  reliable  that  can  b«  procured. 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOR.ON'TO. 


WOOD  ENGRAVEES, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding  Stationery, 

Ball;  Programinee- 
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ESTABLISHED  1853. 

Importers  of  Book:s  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  PubHc  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 

Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Grolden  Boot- 

A  large  stocK  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

f)i^j)ei|^iAg  ClieiDqi^t^,  3^6  Yoi|ge  ,gti^eet, 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy- 
Soaps,  &c.                      A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

«OBEKT  M.  WILLI A^MS, 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

T  TTE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  Talue  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Free  Of  Charge      our  prices  aje  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
whole«ale  or  retaij  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY  AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

^^^^^^                    J    Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Go      i  . 
j^^^^^^^^h^                ^        Diamond  size  of  cut    BIqi;  made  to  fit. 

$25.fes^#  $25.f    CHA8!.  STARK, 

^Bg^aP^            5  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^^^^^                      1     Importer,  Wholesale  and  UetaU  Dealer  in 

Qold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Send  address  for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  aitd  most  elegant  designs. 

S.  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

I.  cr.  oooiPEi^, 

SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAE,  COLLARS  AND  CUPFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    |      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                      |       ^11  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERI  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN.  _ 

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vanneyar,  in  1866^ 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand, 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

STUDENTS  Save  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75>^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 

Eeliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,|English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  SpoonsIandtForks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 


Primted  by  Blj;.i8  &  Moore  39  &  il  Melinda  St.  Toronto,  and  Published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  the  'Vabbity  PuBiiiSHiNO  Co.  Secretary,  Gordon  Hunter. 
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IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

SMrts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,   COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LAND 

THK  ARCy^DE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

14  P00I&  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  improveraents. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 


H  A  t$ 

THAT  ARE 

HATS 


CHEISTY'S,  CABEING- 
TON'S  AND  WOODEOW'S 

Latest  Fall  Styles. 


WRIGHT  Sl  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

66  KING  STREET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER   AND  DEALER  IN 

G^ei|ei^kl   Sou^e  Fnfui^l^in^^. 

Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students"  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YONCIE  STREET. 


Qo  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


Call  Telephone  N^>*  3091. 
FISHER'S    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  communication  with  all  parts  of  city 


JOHN   MACDONALD  &  CO.- 

IMPORTERS, 

21,  23,  25,  27  Fron;;  Street  THDHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  WeMington  St,     I  UnUlx  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOK  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE,  ENGLAND. 


Indian  thiet  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 

396  YONGE  STREET.  ESTABLISHED  1869 

Choice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
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THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and  288  Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Choice  Wiixes^  Liquors  6c  Oigaps. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TOEONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 
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S<ditorikl  ]vfote^. 


WE  extend  our  sympathy  to  lUiiii  and  to  the  students  of 
Illinois  University  whose  interests  this  journal  so  ably 
represents.  The  faculty  of  this  institution  (with  that  peculiar 
facility  which  faculties  sometimes  show  of  doing  what  they 
should  not  and  neglecting  what  they  should  do)  have  estahlLshed 
a  petty  system  of  as.signing  demerit  marks  for  trivial  offences 
committed  liy  the  students.  If  the  authorities  of  this  university 
cannot  maintain  discipline  hy  other  means  than  such  a  kinder- 
garten method  as  this,  it  is  probable  that  their  usefulness  as  a 
governing  body  is  over.  For  what  is  true  of  political  states  is 
not  less  true  of  their  academical  coimterparts — tliat  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  provoking  disorder  and  rebellion  than  by  excess 
of  governing.  The  Illini  protests  strongly  against  the  ultra- 
paternal  solicitude  of  the  faculty  as  being  utterly  uncalleil  for. 
The  conduct  of  this  college  journal  is  in  commendable  contrast  to 
that  of  the  Xotre  Dame  Scholastic,  which  publishes  in  every 
issue  a  "Roll  of  Honor"  and  a  "List  of  Excellence."    Bah ! 


THE  President  has  recently  received  an  interesting  addition 
to  his  ethnological  collection,  illustrative  of  tlie  .singular 
custom  prevailing  among  certain  tribes  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  and  Oregon,  of  flattening 
and  otherwise  modifying  the  form  of  the  head.  One  of  the 
skvills,  that  of  a  woman  of  the  Kosedemos  tribe,  inhabiting  the 
north-west  end  of  Vancouver's  Island,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  "sugar-loaf"  head,  .such  as  at  first  glance  seems  scarcely 
human.  It  is  from  a  scaffolded  bier,  and,  never  having  been  in- 
terred, is  in  fine  condition.  Two  other  skulls,  one  male  and  the 
other  female,  are  from  the  same  tribe.  Two  male  Flathead 
skulls  of  a  different  type  are  examples  of  the  Squamish  tribe,  re- 
covered fi'om  an  ancient  grave-mound  near  the  entrance  of  the 
north  arm  of  Burrard  Inlet,  British  Columbia.  The  tribe  of 
Squamish  Flathead  Indians  is  .still  lixdng  in  the  same  locality, 
l'>ut  the  practice  of  flattening  tlie  head  during  infancy  is  now 
falling  generally  into  disuse,  both  on  the  mainland  and"^  in  Van- 
couver Island,  and  good  .specimens  of  the  artificially -formed 
skulls  are  rare. 


PROFESSOR  Hutton  delivered  a  very  interesting  and 
scholarly  lecture  on  Plutarch  to  an  appreciative  audience,  in 
St.  James'  Squai-e  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  the  other  evening.  This 
is  a  highly  commendable  custom  and  one  which  we  should  like 
to  see  followed  more  widely  than  it  is  by  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  University  College  and  the  School  of  Science.  But 
our  professors  should  not  even  confine  their  lectures  to  Toi'onto 
audiences.  Why  should  they  not  occasionally  visit  some  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  the  towns  and  large  villages  of  our  Province 
for  the  same  purpose  ?  With  the  prestige  of  the  University 
behind  them,  their  influence  for  good  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  incalculable.  Many  youths  would  thereby  be 
in.spired  with  a  desire  to  attend  college  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  thought  of  such  a  step,  and  a  wider  sympathy  would 
be  created  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  that  institution.  Our 
University  is  a  Provincial,  not  a  Torontonian,  institution  merely, 
and  it  is  really  a  duty  which  university  professors  owe  to  the 
public  to  awaken  a  deeper  provincial  interest  in  it.  This  can  be 
done  very  effectively  in  the  way  referred  to.  It  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  Queen's  and  Victoria  by  Drs.  Grant  and  Nelles.  If 
an  English  precedent  would  be  more  acceptable  to  our  professors 
we  would  mention  Professors  Roscoe,  Huxley,  Ruskin  and  Carpen- 
ter, who,  we  believe,  some  years  since  gave  popular  lectures  to 
working  men,  for  admission  to  which  only  a  penny  fee  was  charged. 


THERE  was  manifested  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Club  a  deep  and  wide-spread  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  lack  of  recognition  by  the  University  and 
College  authorities  of  the  writings  of  American  authors.  And 
not  without  just  reason  is  this  complaint  made.  For,  as  our  cor- 
respondent "D"  recently  remarked,  we  in  Canada  are  much  in- 
terested in  and  influenced  by  this  great  and  vigorous  literature 
which  is  growing  up  alongside  of  us.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  » 
and  Hawthorne  and  Holmes  are  household  names  among  us,  and  / 
yet,  strange  anomaly,  they  are  entirely  ignored  in  a  curriculum  ' 
which  yet  can  find  a  place  for  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle"  and 
"  Ralph  Roi.ster  Doister."  There  is  something  radically  wrong 
here.  It  is  a  serious  evil  to  regard  English  literature  merely  as 
an  interesting  relic  of  a  bygone  age,  and  to  study  it  as  a  fossilor 
skull  is  studied  by  the  ethnologist,  and  not  as  the  living  work  of 
living  writers,  in.stinct  with  present  human  sympathy  and  hea- 
venly aspiration.  The  inability  or  neglect  which  does  not 
recognize  literary  merit  unless  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  age  and 
by  English  opinion  is  a  foolish  weakness  in  provincial  intellec- 
tual character.  The  reasons  which  have  caused  English  univer- 
sities in  the  past  to  neglect  American  literary  productions  were 
never  defensible,  and  every  year  makes  them  less  so.  No  one 
now  asks,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?"  since  everybody 
reads  them.  They  are  being  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
the  civilized  world.  Let  us  then  in  Toronto  University,  the  in- 
tellectual centre  of  Canada,  assert  ourselves  and  encourage  the 
development  of  Canadian  literary  character  by  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  literature  most  akin  to  it. 


WE  agree  with  Mr.  Houston  that  great  credit  is  due  to  those 
undergi-aduates  who,  without  attendance  at  lectures,  are 
yet  able  to  get  up  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  the  univer- 
sity examinations.  Only  persons  of  ability  and  perseverance  can 
do  this.  But  the  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  not  usually 
that  of  having  received  in  its  highest  sense  what  is  known  as  a 
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liberal  education.  Were  these  very  persons  to  attend  college, 
any  one  would  soon  be  able  to  perceive  a  marked  improvement 
in  their  intellectual  character.  We  grant  that  they  have  receiv- 
ed an  education  in  self-reliance.  But  the  result  is  not  always 
admirable.  We  have  seen  persons  whose  self-reliance  was  per- 
fectly intolerable.  Such,  however,  is  not  usually  the  effect  of 
university  training.  It  broadens  the  mental  vision  and  liberalizes 
the  opinions  of  those  who  come  under  its  influence.  But  the 
private  student  is  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the  last  word  on  eveiy 
subject  has  been  said  by  the  particular  author  he  has  chanced  to 
read,  and  further  that  no  one  else  has  ever  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  avithor  as  this  particular  reader.  Mr.  Houston  speaks 
of  the  education  which  a  non-attendant  undergraduate  receives 
while  teaching  or  from  mingling  in  society.  If  Mr.  Houston 
were  a  society  man  he  would  know  the  utter  worthlessness  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  of  the  education  which  is  received 
from  this  source.  Society,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  does  not  de- 
velop the  intellectual  nature,  but  rather  dwarfs  and  stunts  it. 
Of  course  if  the  student  seeks  a  la  Diogenes  for  intellectual  in- 
dividuals, he  will  find  them,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to 
encounter  them  in  ordinary  society  as  he  would  be  if  he  attend- 
ed college.  And  as  for  the  education  received  in  teaching,  we 
all  know  how  narrow  and  illiberal  it  frequently  is.  From  the 
very  necessities  of  the  case  a  teacher  can  hardly  escape  becoming 
on  many  points  too  self-sufficient  and  too  dogmatic,  especially  if 
he  has  not  received  a  university  education  before  entering  on 
that  professional  career.  Notwithstanding  the  able  arguments  of 
our  correspondent,  we  would  still  regret  the  adoption  by  the 
Senate  of  any  measure  which  might  lead  future  undergraduates 
to  suppose  that  no  special  intellectual  benefit  was  to  be  received 
from  attendance  at  lectures  and  from  mingling  with  their  com- 
peers in  college  halls. 


ON  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  the  fourth  year  was 
held  to  consider  the  advisability  of  replacing  the  customary 
photos  of  the  graduating  classes,  in  the  different  departments, 
by  one  large  picture  embracing  all  the  classes.  The  meeting 
was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  change  and  measures  were  taken 
to  effect  it.  The  custom  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  carry 
away  with  us  on  leaving  College  in  something  more  tangible 
than  memory's  form,  the  features  of  those  with  whom  for  so 
loflg  a  time  we  have  been  connected,  is  certainly  sufficiently 
commendable  to  warrant  continuance,  and  any  plan  whereby  not 
only  those  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  in  the  daily 
round  of  College  lectures,  but  also  those  whom  we  have  met 
amid  even  pleasanter  associations  might  be  included,  ought  to 
be  a  welcome  one.  The  idea  is  to  have  a  large  composition  pic- 
ture, each  individual  photographed  separately,  and  from  this 
single  pictures  taken.  The  estimated  figure,  $2.50,  would  place 
the  picture  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
proposition  will  be  successfully  carried  out. 


5j(iitoi4cil  ki\d  Coiitributed. 


OUR  HIGHEE  DEGREES. 

OUR  article  which  appeared  a  short  time  ago  under  the  head- 
ing "  M.A.,  LL.D.,"  has  called  forth  a  rejoinder,  and  in  "  Ag- 
ricola  "  the  present  system  of  bestowing  the  higher  degrees  of  our 
University  finds  a  warm  advocate.  The  arguments  advanced 
against  the  proposed  change  of  the  Senate  to  the  granting  of  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  solely  honoris  causa,  and  in  favor  of  the  exam- 
ination system  as  now  followed,  are  precisely  those  upon  which 
were  founded  our  advocacy  and  support  of  the  Senate's  position  ; 
and,  so  seriously  and  decoroasly  explained,  as  they  are  by  "  Ag- 
ricola,"  they  are  worthy  of  further  reference, 

We  agree  with  "  Agricola  "  that  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  any 
person  for  a  degree,  some  test  is  necessary,  and  that  the  value  of 
the  degree  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  test,  and  the  mode  of 
its  application ;  but  we  are  unable  to  see  any  "  logical  inconsis- 
tency "  in  our  opinion  that  the  test  applied  in  the  conferring  of 
the  higher,  or  tliat  the  best  or  only  test  for  the  fornuu'  must  ne- 


cessarily be  the  best  or  only  desirable  test  for  the  latter.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  point  ont  that  the  system  of  written  exam- 
inations, on  specified  lines  of  study,  while  it  may  be  the  most 
satisfactory  yet  devised  for  the  bestowal  of  such  degrees  as  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Medicine,  or  of  Law,  is  absurd  when  ex- 
tended to  the  granting  of  higher  degrees,  and  does  reach  its  reduc- 
tio  ad  ahswrdum  when  applied  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Our  reasons  for  this  position,  apart  from  those  given  in  the 
article  above  referred  to,  are  founded  upon  a  conviction  as 
to  the  false  and  dangerous  character  of  written  examinations  in 
general,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of  keeping  their  use  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Our  opinion  in  this  regard  is  founded 
as  well  upon  the  deepest  conviction  as  on  the  highe.st  authority, 
and  we  have  seen  nothing  to  weaken  us  in  its  expression,  in  any 
authority  to  the  contrary  that  has  been  advanced.  We  think 
that  our  views  as  to  this  question  are  well  known  ;  and  further 
reference  to,  ot  discussion  of  them,  would  be  unnecessary  here. 
And  if  those  views  are  sound,  if  written  examinations  are  never 
a  thoroughly  reliable  criterion  of  fitness  for  degrees,  and  become 
less  and  less  as  we  advance,  the  conclusion  is  not  illogical  that 
they  are  least  reliable  in  their  application  to  the  highest  degree 
of  all,  or  what  is  looked  upon  among  us  as  the  highest. 

In  one  or  two  respects  "  Agricola  "  has,  at  least,  misunderstood 
us.  If  he  attributes  to  us  the  statement  that  "  none  but  persons 
consumed  with  'Varsity  and  conceit  take  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
under  the  present  arrangement,  and  that  they  do  not  wear  the 
degree  with  dignity  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  University, 
he  puts  into  our  mouths  words  which  we  never  uttered.  Our 
contention  has  been  that  the  tendency  of  "  the  present  arrange- 
ment "  is  to  give  this  degree  to  men  who  do  not  deserve  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exclude  from  its  enjoyment  those  whom  the 
University  would  desire  to  honour  with  a  deserved  and  appro- 
priate honour.  We  are  glad  to  agree  with  "  Agricola  "  that  in 
our  list  of  LL.D.'s  this  tendency  has,  in  some  cases,  not  shown 
its  natural  results.  Again,  it  was  in  connection  with  our  consi- 
deration of  the  degree  of  M.A.,  not  that  of  LL.B.,  that  we  spoke 
of  the  granting  of  a  degree  on  the  writing  of  an  "  indifferent  " 
thesis  and  the  payment  of  a  fee.  We  appeal  to  the  opinion  of 
our  graduates  themselves  if  this  degree  is  not  looked  upon  by 
most  of  them  as  almost,  if  not  utterly  valueless,  and  if  this  is 
not  the  reason  why,  as  we  have  before  affirmed,  many  of  our 
best  graduates  in  Arts  prefer  their  standing  as  Bachelors  to  an 
empty  title  that  they  cannot  value. 

"  Agricola  "  thinks  that,  "  as  regards  LL.D.,  the  possession  of 
M.A.  should  be  a  pre-requisite  in  addition  to  the  personal  re- 
quirements." Why  ?  Why  not,  with  equal  reason,  make  the 
degree  of  M.D.  also  a  pre-requisite  ?  Why  should  we  recognize 
and  support  several  faculties  if  we  cannot  keep  them  indepen- 
dent and  distinct  ?  If  LL.B.  were  made  dependent  upon  M.A., 
M.A.  upon  B. A.- -this  would  only  be  "  logical  " — and  B.A.  left 
upon  its  present  basis,  we  would  find  ourselves  in  possession  of 
a  series  of  degrees  neither  very  liberal  nor  very  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  degrees  of  the  university  should  be 
rightly  bestowed,  and  agree  with  "  Agricola"  that  an  indulgence 
in  "mere  caprice"  in  the  bestowal  of  our  higher  degrees  would  be 
most  deplorable.  "Agricola"  fears  the  adoption  of  a  system  by 
which  the  possession  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  possessor  has  ever  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
university.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoice  at  the  abandonment 
of  a  system  by  which  that  possession  does  imply  that  the  pos- 
sessor has  been  within  the  walls  of  a  university,  but  implies  no- 
thing else. 


WOMEN  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 

SIR  William  Dawson  and  other  friends  of  McGill  College 
have  lately  taken  occasion  to  compare  the  attendance  of 
women  at  thaib  institution  with  the  attendance  at  University 
College,  and  to  base  on  the  comparison  the  inference  that  women 
desiring  a  university  training  will  always  prefer  sepai*ate  to 
mixed  classes.  Time  alone  can  decide  whether  they  will  or  not ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  in  the  interest  of  truth  to  call  attention, 
even  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy,  to  the  unfairness  of  the 
statements  published  by  and  for  McGill. 
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I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity for  1884,  signed  by  the  Chancellor,  the  Hon.  James 
Ferrier.  From  this  document  I  learn  that  the  number  of  women 
students  under  the  Donald  A.  Smith  endowment  is  "  thirty  in  all, 
of  whom  fifteen  are  regular  students  preparing  to  go  up  for 
university  examinations."  Until  I  saw  the  report  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  these  fifteen  were  taking  the  full  arts  course, 
preparatory  to  graduation — a  very  natural  inference  for  a  To- 
ronto University  man  to  draw  from  even  the  language  I  have 
quoted.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  Let  the  report  speak  for  it- 
self:— 

"  The  regulations  for  this  special  course  at  present  extend  to  only  the 
work  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  in  arts,  leading  to  the 
examinations  for  Senior  Associate  in  Arts.  .  .  .  The  questions  as 
to  provision  for  women  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  as  to  the 
degree  or  certificate  to  be  conferred  on  them  in  case  of  their  proceeding 
to  the  final  examinations,  are  still  under  discussion  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  the  corporation.'' 

The  difterence  between  the  status  of  women  in  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  College  and  their  status  in  Toronto  University  and 
College  is  marked  and  important.  No  provision  has  yet  been 
made  for  admitting  them  to  the  ordinary  arts  degrees  in  McGill ; 
they  have  always  been  freely  admitted  to  full  universitj^  privi- 
leges, including  graduation,  in  Toronto.  The  cour.se  attended  by 
women  in  McGill  College  is  a  "special"  course;  the  curricuhmi 
taken  by  women  in  Toronto  is  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the 
College.  The  women  who  attend  classes  in  the  latter  have  not 
asked  or  been  offered  any  special  pri\-ileges,  and  have  not  been 
deprived  of  any  advantages.  They  take  the  institution  as  they 
find  it  and  select  for  themselves  those  portions  of  its  highly 
optional  |course  which  commend  tliemselves  to  their  own  judg- 
ment. While  there  are  in  McGill  only  fifteen  women  in  these 
earlier  years,  the  work  of  which  is  easily  overtaken,  there  are  in 
University  College  eleven  women,  of  whom  three  are  in  their 
fourth  year  and  one  in  her  third — all  taking  honour  courses 
quite  up  to  the  average  in  point  of  comprehensiveness  and 
diflBculty. 

I  infer  from  the  above  extract  that  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  women  in  McGill  will  attend  classes  with  the  men 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  They  are  kept  separate  for  the 
first  and  second,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  not  to  insist  on 
this  separation  throughout— perhaps  on  the  ground  that  after 
passing  the  second  year  both  men  and  women  have  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  and  may  be  trusted  to  act  with  decorum  in 
each  other's  society.  This  seems  a  rather  severe  reflection  on  the 
freshmen  of  both  sexes,  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  Sir  William 
Dawson's  reflection  on  himself  when  he  says  that  his  lectures 
assume  "a  higher  tone"  before  a  class  made  up  of  mcmliers  of 
one  sex  than  they  do  when  delivered  to  a  mixed  class.  If  this 
is  a  correct  description  of  his  method,  then  I  am  not  surprised  at 
his  unreasoning  hostility  to  the  mixed  system. 

W.  H. 


PRINCIPAL  GRANT  ET  AL.  vs.  THE  TORONTO  FOOT- 
BALL CLUBS. 

SOME  weeks  since,  in  one  of  those  periodical  flights  for  which 
he  has  become  somewhat  noted,  the  reverend  Principal  of 
Queen's  University,  with  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  common 
nature  of  the  objects  of  his  enthusiasm,  in  that  lavish  manner 
peculiarly  his  own,  overwhelmed  with  eulogiums  transcendant 
even  of  himself,  everything  of  Queen's,  and  Kingstonian.  The 
grand  "  old  capital"  ;  the  grander  institution,  its  pride  and  joy, 
everj-thing  received  its  sticky  dab.  But  the  worthy  doctor  cli- 
maxed his  sweetened  utterances  when  he  turned  the  stream  of 
his  laudations  on  the  football  eleven  of  that  institution,  and,  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea  that  he  was  speaking  to  incomparables,  of 
things  that  the  world  seldom  sees,  the  events  of  lifetimes  that 
flash  before  us  and  are  gone,  he  proceeded  to  tell  of  the  cravings 
of  Torontonians  for  more  exhibitions  of  the  play  of  the  "  mag- 
nificent." 

Seized  at  that  time  with  the  laudable  desire  that  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  might  at  least  be  put  in  posses,sion  of  a  few 
facts  under  the  absence  of  which  he  was  apparently  labouring,  we 
tremblingly  and  meekly  ventured  to  do  him  that  service,  and 


since  the  ruling  opinion  in  Toronto  was  the  principle  he  profess- 
ed to  follow,  to  inform  him  just  what  that  opinion  was.  Alas  ! 
our  good  intentions  were  wronged,  ruthlessly  misinterpreted,  and 
our  statement  made  in  fear  and  trembling  that — that — we  thought 
that  three  of  the  Toronto  clubs  were  as  good  as  Queen's,  and  that 
we  had  a  fourth  that  was  somewhat  better,  has  been  criticised 
severely.  In  the  eyes  of  the  editor  of  the  Acta  Victoriana,  who 
ought  to  know,  for  he  knows  everything,  our  utterances  were 
"bombast."  To  the  editor  of  the  Queen's  College  Journal  they 
were  "gall." 

Let  us  investigate  this  "  bombast "  and  "  gall."  There  were  in 
attendance  at  Knox  College  during  the  past  football  season,  with 
one  exception,  the  team  of  '83.  Even  Queen's  will  allow  that 
here  we  have  found  one  of  their  three  equals.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  among  Knox  men  and  others 
were  to  be  followed,  who  hold  that  ability  in  swimming  and 
mud-wading  ought  not,  properly  speaking,  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  essentials  by  which  the  quality  of  a  team  is  to  be  judged, 
the  credit  which  we  have  just  given  to  Queen's  would  not  be  al- 
lowed them.  Nor  do  we  think  the  Kingston  eleven  will  deny 
that  in  the  Toronto  Club  they  met  their  equals.  That  the  Vic- 
torias were  as  good  as  themselves  the  Toronto  Club  are  the  first 
to  admit.  That  they  could  have  done  equally  well  against 
Queen's  is  indisputable.  So  far  in  all  reasonableness  we  have 
made  good  the  first  part  of  our  statement  and  found  our'  three, 
and  as  yet  discovered  no  "  bombast."  Now  for  the  fourth, 
Queen's  superior.  All  fair-minded  individuals  who  witnessed 
the  championship  game  between  the  Torontos  and  Queen's  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  what  advantage  there  was  was  with  the 
Torontos,  and  that  the  goal  won  by  Kingston,  and  which  made 
the  game  a  draw,  was  the  veriest  "  fluke."  If  then  the  Club  of 
University  College  were  able  to  place  on  the  field  a  team  which 
on  two  successive  occasions  defeated  the  Torontos,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  is  it  "  bombast "  to  assert,  that  the  general  To- 
rontonian  opinion  granted  the  University  College  Club  the 
superiors  of  Queen's. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Early  in  the  season  of  '84  negotiations 
were  entered  on  between  the  Queen's  and  'Varsity  Clubs,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  that  Queen's  agreed  in  black  and  white, 
that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  settlement  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion championship,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  journey  west 
to  Cobourg,  they  would  come  on  to  Toronto  and  meet  our  Col- 
lege Club,  in  consideration  of  our  Club  bearing  the  major 
part  of  the  incident  expenses.  The  necessity  which  formed  the 
proviso  arising,  the  Queen's  Club  were  reminded  of  their  pro- 
mise and  immediately  agreed  to  make  it  good.  Things  went  on. 
Instead  of  the  final  tie  being  located  at  Cobourg,  Toronto  was 
cho.sen.  Queen's  had  the  'Varsity's  standing  offer,  renewed  more 
than  once,  that  if  they  would  stay  over  in  Toronto  and  meet  the 
'Varsity  team  on  the  Monday,  every  cent  of  the  extra  expense 
would  be  met  by  the  'Varsity  Club.  The  'Varsity  had  Queen's 
promise,  above  referred  to,  standing  from  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Kingston  Club 
squirmed  out  of  a  meeting,  so  long  arranged  and  agreed  on,  with 
the  paltry  excuse  "  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remain  over 
Sunday,"  albeit  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Queen's  officials  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  'Varsity  Club  teems  with  protes- 
tations of  a  burning  desire  to  meet  the  'Varsity,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  specimens  :  "  It  would  afford  us  much  pleasure  indeed 
to  match  our  strength  with  you  on  the  Campus  ;"  "  to  meet  this 
year  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired."  But  we  have  not  finished 
yet.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Toronto-Kingston  game 
the  captain  of  the  Queen's  Club,  with  the  full  agreement  of  the 
whole  eleven,  proposed  to  the  Torontos  that,  on  account  of  the 
wet  weather,  the  game  should  be  postponed  to  the  following 
Monday,  and  thus  the  desire  to  escape  from  a  shower  of  rain,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Kingston  men,  was  sufficient  to  override  their 
desire  to  return  to  Kingston  on  that  Saturday  evening — some- 
thing which  their  excessive  eagerness  (?)  to  meet  the  'Varsity 
was  not  able  to  do.  In  only  one  way  can  such  action  be  ex- 
plained. 

With  the  above  before  him,  we  would  advise  the  Editor  of  the 
Queen's  College  Journal  to  pause  in  future  before  he  hazards  the 
.stirring  up  anything  of  so  unsavoury  as  the  foregoing  array  of 
facts. 


2t& 
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M.A.,  LL  D.— AUDI  ALTERAxM  PARTEM. 

IT  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  we  are  all  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
degrees  of  the  university  should  be  rightly  bestowed.  A  Univer- 
sity degree  in  its  original  and  proper  acceptation  implies  that  the 
recipient  has  done  work  in  the  University,  of  which  the  degree  is  as  it 
were  the  earmark.  To  ascertain  the  fitness  of  any  person  for  a  degree 
some  test  is  necessary,  and  of  course  the  virtue  of  the  degree  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  test  and  the  mode  of  its  application.  All  uni- 
versities concur  that  the  test  of  the  lower  degrees  should  be  a  certain 
prescribed  course  of  study,  with  or  without  evidence  at  college,  and  at- 
tendance upon  lectures,  and  the  passing  of  certain  examinations.  If  the 
standard  of  examination  is  high  and  rigidly  and  uniformly  enforced,  the 
degree  is  valuable  ;  otherwise  is  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  But  as  to 
the  higher  degrees  a  different  usage  has  grown  up,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  conferred  by  mere  caprice,  so  that  the  possession  of  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  or  LL.D.  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  possessor 
has  ever  been  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  A  worn  out  dominie  or 
a  bumptious  medico  is  just  as  likely  to  be  dubbed  LL.D.  as  the  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  Law,  in  fact,  the 
less  a  man  knows  about  Law  the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  made 
a  Doctor  of  Law  ;  a   non  lucendo.    As  to  the  degree  of  D.D., 

unhappily,  perhaps  the  less  Laid  the  better.  Surely  this  is  a  sys- 
tem which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  If  the  principle  is 
a  correct  one  that  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  B.D.  should 
only  be  conferred  for  work  actually  done  in  the  University  and  tested 
by  the  University,  then  what  reason  is  there,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
a  different  rule,  or  no  rule  at  all,  should  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  degrees  ? 

There  is  a  logical  inconsistency  here  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  feeling 
of  this  logical  inconsistency  that  influenced  the  Senate  of  the  Toronto 
University  in  laying  down  the  present  curriculum  for  M.A.,  M.D.,  and 
LL.D.  If  it  is  right  and  proper  that  candidates  for  B.A.,  M.B.,  and 
LL.B.  should  manifest  their  fitness  for  these  degrees  by  passing  certain 
examinations,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  application  of  the  same 
system  to  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  M.D.  should  be  absurd,  and 
to  the  degree  of  LL.D.  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  It  has  been 
said  that  none  but  persons  consumed  with  vanity  and  conceit 
take  the  degree  of  LL.D.  under  the  present  arrangement,  and  that  they 
do  not  wear  the  degree  with  dignity  either  to  themselves  or  to 
the  University.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  all  who  have  thought  it  a 
laudable  ambition  to  try  to  win  the  highest  degree  our  Alma  Mater  con- 
fers with  vanity  and  want  of  dignity,  but  admitting  it  to  be  true  that 
some  are  guilty  in  that  respect,  can  the  same  not  be  said  of  some  who 
have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  ?  Ought  therefore  the  present  mode 
to  be  abolished,  and  all  degrees  conferred  honoris  causa  ?  A  recent 
writer  in  the  'Varsity  has  said  that  all  that  is  required  for  a  higher  de- 
gree is  the  payment  of  a  fee  and  the  writing  of  an  indifferent  thesis. 
Why  indifferent  ?  A  few  years  ago  the  examiners  in  law  rejected,  for 
several  years  in  succession,  candidates  for  LL.D.  whose  theses  were  not 
approved  because  they  were  indifferent.  If  a  different  practice  now 
))revails,  then  it  may  not  uncharitably  be  said  that  the  examiners  have 
misconceived  their  functions,  and  the  sooner  the  Senate  issues  more 
precise  instructions  tending  to  a  more  wholesome  severity  in  the  matter 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  The  higher  degrees,  and  especially  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  should  be  hedged  round  with  difficulties,  and  no  sus- 
picion of  laxity  in  conferring  them  should  be  allowed  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  As  regards  LL.D.,  the  possessing  of  M.A.  should  be  a 
pre-requisite,  in  addition  to  the  present  requirements  ;  and  the  single 
examination  for  LL.B.  should  be  abolished.  It  has  always  seemed  un- 
fair that  a  person,  by  passing  a  single  examination  in  a  few  books,  should 
be  put  on  the  same  level  with  others  who  have  patiently  toiled  through 
a  four  years'  course.  There  are  many  who  look  with  uneasiness  upon 
the  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  exaction  of  actual  work  for  any  de- 
gree, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  exercise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion in  making  any  change,  if  change  is  deemed  advisable. 

Agricola. 


OF  A  HARP-MELODY  THAT  PASSED  AWAY. 
(Translated  from  Porkeles  and  Porkelessa :  by  /oh.  Scherr.) 

A MIDNIGHT  of  spring  lay  warm  and  dewy  upon  the  great  city  and 
hushed  by  degrees  the  roaring  clatter  of  the  streets.  One  after  an- 
other the  thousand  noises,  whose  accord  counterfeits  the  thunder  of 
the  cataract,  died  away.  The  artificially  and  violently-lengthened  day 
yielded  her  rights  at  last  to  night.  A  million  human  beings  disposed 
themselves  to  sleep.  Only  vice  maddened  and  burned  behind  thick- 
curtained  windows,  and  crime  crept  after  its  prey  in  the  shadow  of  end- 
less lines  of  houses.  In  the  ginnt  dome  above,  dark  blue  and  without 
a  cloud,  glittered  the  myriad  stars,  outshone  by  the  dim  glory  of  the 
late-rising  moon. 


The  "  sun  of  the  sleepless''  throws  her  silver  beams  full  on  the  tender 
green  of  the  young  leaves  in  the  great  garden  behind  the  Porkeles  man- 
sion, passes  over  the  flower  beds  caressingly,  buries  itself  in  the  blossom- 
ing lilac  tree  beside  the  house  wall,  and,  sated  with  the  sharp  fragrance, 
mounts  to  an  open  window  in  the  first  story,  looking  in  curiously. 

Within,  in  the  maiden  chamber,  all  is  still — stiller  even  than  the 
stillness  of  sleep.  One  could  hear  the  whisper  of  the  leaves,  moved  by 
the  soft  night  wind,  coming  up  from  the  garden. 

The  moon-beams,  rippling  in  through  the  open  window,  mingled  with 
the  softened  light  of  a  silver  lamp  that  stood  between  vases  of  flowers  on 
a  table,  draped  with  black  velvet,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  startling  contrast  is  made  to  this  black  by  the  glimmering  white  of 
the  bed  beside  the  wall.  The  curtains  are  drawn  up  and  to  one  side 
and  show  the  sleeper  resting  beneath  a  white  silk  coverlet,  drawn  up  to 
the  chin.  Only  the  graceful  head  is  seen,  with  the  waxen  features  and 
fast-shut  lips  and  eyes. 

Gertrude  Violet  sleeps — sleeps  that  sleep  that  knows  no  awakening. 
In  the  morning  hours  of  the  past  day  she  died  after  what  seemed  a 
really  insignificant  illness  of  a  few  days.  Her  death  had  been  as  gentle 
as  her  life  

Outside  in  the  corridor  a  soft  step  is  heard.  The  door  opens  noise- 
lessly and  Zerline  Zebulunoff  enters.  In  her  trailing  white  night-dress 
she  crosses  the  death  chamber  to  place  upon  the  table  the  gold  candle- 
stick with  its  burning  taper  that  she  holds  in  her  hand.  She  is  bare- 
headed. The  black  abundance  of  her  loosened  hair  flows  round  her 
shoulders.  Upon  her  lovely  face  rests  the  calm  of  marble,  a  calm  light 
is  also  in  her  great  dark  eyes. 

Standing  close  beside  the  bed,  she  looks  at  the  dead  girl  attentively, 
as  if  from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  science.  As  she  gazes  on  the  dead 
her  thoughts  gradually  clothe  themselves  in  soft  murmurs  : 

"  What  mere  poet  was  it  wrote  that  verse  : 

"An  elfen  spirit  in  a  maiden's  form. 
From  nature's  altar  one  pure  spark" — 

Well,  the  spark  has  gone  out — gone  out  or  trodden  out,  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  She  was  a  harmless,  good  little  thing,  could  hurt 
no  one,  as  they  say,  and  so  it  was  but  fitting  that  her  death  should  be  a 
painless  one.  No  agonizing  struggle,  but  a  gentle  falling  asleep  into 
the  great  Nothingness.  Science  can  be  sympathetic,  and  is  so,  too, 
under  certain  circumstances.  She  thanked  me  from  her  heart  for  my 
sisterly  pains  about  her  sick-bed,  and  the  praise  was  well  deserved.  I 
am  a  deft  nurse.  The  whole  death  scene  was  really  affecting.  I  was 
almost  moved  at  myself  if  it  had  not  curiously  happened  that  the  look 
of  the  harmless  gir4  suddenly  reminded  me  of  the  look  of  a  harmless 
rabbit  I  vivisected  one  day  at  Geneva,  alone,  to  demonstrate  to  my 
mad  old  friend  Bacunin  ad  oculos  how  firm  was  my  eye  and  how  sure 
was  my  hand." 

She  went  to  the  window,  leaned  out  and  drank  in  with  delight  the 
perfume  of  the  May  night.  She  let  her  eyes  sink  into  the  gleaming 
change  of  the  army  of  stars  above  her  and  murmured,  "A  poet  of  the 
stamp  of  Byron  or  Puschkin  might  imagine  all  those  were  tears  drop- 
ping from  the  eyes  of  a  god-colossus,  shed  perhaps  for  the  dead  woman 
yonder.  And  yet  all  that  glimmer  and  shimmer  is  nothing  but  a  crowd 
of  such  '  mocking  births  of  dirt  and  fire,'  as  our  stupid  globe  and  we 
stupid  men  upon  it.    Bah  !" 

She  comes  back  into  the  room,  takes  her  candlestick  from  the  table 
and  turns  to  go 

But  before  she  goes  she  lets  the  light  of  her  taper  fall  full  on  the  face 
of  the  dead  woman  "resting  in  the  jurisdiction  of  eternal  silence,"  and 
says  softly  to  herself,  "A  withered  violet.  A  harp-strain  passed  away. 
What  more  ?  Nitschewo." 

BOHEMIEN. 


BEAUTE  DE  DIABLE. 

What  is  our  soul  worth  ?    Much  ?    If  so,  how  much  ? 

Let  us  be  honest, — half  content  we  rest 

Not  to  have  faced  the  pro  and  con  and  guessed, 
Blindly  or  no,  the  issue —    The  soul,  or  such 
We  call  soul,  what  is't  worth      A  kiss  ?   A  touch 

Of  woman's  hand  or  of  her  sweet,  sweet  breast  ? 

Fool  !  fool  !  you  cry.  Yet  there  the  sunbeams  rest 
Upon  her  beauty  and  brown  richness.    Is't  too  much  .? 

Sweet  face,  wild-eyed  and  wan,  with  its  eclipse 
Of  hair  wind-tossed,  eyes  and  mouth  the  lair 
Of  tremulous  passion,  crimson-coloured  lips  ; 

Sweet,  O  my  soul,  how  sweet  a  death  it  were 

To  drift  upon  the  coral  of  those  lips. 
Or  tangle  in  the  meshes  of  that  hair. 
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THE  SUMMER  BREEZE. 
I. 

Blow,  summer  breeze, 

Wild  fragrance  bearing, 
Take  with  thee  every  sweetest  thought  to  her  to-night; 

Blow  softly. 

Wake  her  not, 

Her  face  is  wearing 
A  smile  whose  presence  makes  her  chamber  seem  more  bright. 

II. 

O,  summer  breeze, 

Thy  soft  caressing, 
And  gentle  whisperings  will  move  her  more  than  mine  ; 

Go  thou,  and 

With  thee  take 

Heaven's  choicest  blessing, 
And  waft  it  to  her  on  those  airy  wings  of  thine. 

III. 

Go,  summer  breeze,  ' 

For  thy  returning, 
Fresh  with  her  answer  on  thy  lips,  I  will  abide  ; 

ril  rest  till 

Morning,  and  then 

Slumber  spurning. 
My  window,  at  thy  coming,  I  will  open  wide. 

Frederic  B.  Hodgins. 


Literary  and  Scientific  Society. — Last  night's  meeting  was  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  audience  was  large,  the  essay  and 
readings  pleasing  and  instructive,  and  the  debate  on  a  question  of  ex- 
citing importance  ably  treated.  The  opening  orders  of  business  brought 
out  the  Conversazione  Committee's  report,  and  a  communication  from 
the  College  Council,  sanctioning,  among  other  things,  the  constitutional 
change  abolishing  the  prizes  in  speaking  and  reading.  A  communi- 
cation was  also  read  from  Mr.  William  Houston  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  contribute  towards  making  up  the  deficit  from  the  conversazione. 

Mr.  F.  F.  McPherson  was  the  essayist  of  the  evening.  His  subject 
was  "Universities,  past  and  present.''  Readings  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Needier  and  Cronyn. 

The  subject  of  debate  was,  "That  in  the  event  of  prohibition,  liquor 
dealers  should  receive  compensation."  On  the  affirmative  Messrs. 
McCulloch,  Keeler  and  Kent,  and  on  the  negative  Messrs.  McGirr, 
Hardy  and  Garvin  spoke.  The  arguments  brought  into  service  on  both 
sides  were  in  a  great  measure  the  stock  arguments  in  the  current  agita- 
tion. The  affirmative  dwelt  particularly  on  the  question  proprietory 
rights  involved  and  the  parallel  instance  in  the  slave  trade  abolition. 
The  negative  found  fault  with  the  foregoing  parallel,  denying  the 
analogy,  arguing  in  this  connection  that  the  sentiment  which  had  its 
result  in  giving  freedom  to  slaves  arose  suddenly  and  without  warning, 
while  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  prohibition  was  the  growth  of  years, 
making  the  liquor  trade  a  speculation  subject  to  caprice.  The  Presi- 
dent gave  an  elaborate  and  interesting  summing  up,  in  which  he  clearly 
defined  the  distinction  between  divine  and  human  laws.  The  decision, 
being  left  to  the  meeting,  was  given  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  junior  division,  the  second  Vice-President  presiding,  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  on  the  affirmative  by  Messrs.  McDonnell,  McPher- 
son and  Marshall ;  on  the  negative  by  Messrs.  Crooks,  Campbell  and 
Cronyn.    Here  the  debate  was  won  by  the  negative. 


Natural  Science  Association. — The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  the  3rd  instant,  the  President,  Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  R.  Wood,  B.A.,  contributed  a  short  paper  on 
the  "  Blowpipe  Reactions  of  a  few  Minerals."  "  The  Osteology  of  the 
Frog's  Skull "  was  the  subject  of  a  short  descriptive  lecture  by  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Shutt.  A  paper  entitled  "  Excretory  Organs  of  the  Inverte- 
brata  "  was  read  by  Mr.  Dewar.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr. 
Ellis  for  his  further  donation  of  plants  to  the  herbarium  of  the  Associa- 
tion. At  the  next  meeting,  held  on  17th  inst.,  the  nominations  for 
offices  for  1885-6  will  be  made. 

The  Engineering  Society. — For  some  time  the  need  of  a  means 
lor  the  interchange  of  opinions  on  various  points  of  mutual  interest  which 


come  up  in  their  work  has  been  forcing  itself  on  the  consideration  of 
the  students  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science.  Especially  has  this  been  felt  in  the  present  year,  when  the 
number  of  students  taking  this  course  has  been  so  largely  increased. 
Accordingly,  with  the  able  assistance  and  co-operation  of  Professor  Gal- 
braith,  the  Engineering  Society  has  been  organized,  with  the  following 
stated  objects  in  view  :  (a)  the  encouragement  ot  original  research  in 
the  science  of  Engineering  ;  (^)  the  dissemination  among  its  members 
and  the  preservation  of  the  results  of  such  research  ;  (c)  the  cultivation 
of  a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  En- 
gmeering  ;  (d)  to  bring  about  at  some  future  time  a  closer  union  of 
Canadian  Engineers.  The  officers  for  the  current  year  are  :  Pres.,  Prof. 
J.  Galbraith ;  Sec.-Treas.,  T.  K.  Thomson  ;  3rd  year  representative,  B. 

A.  Ludgate,  2nd  year,  J.  R.  Gordon,  ist  year,  J.  C.  Burns. 

The  first  meetmg  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  2.15  p.m., 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Science.  After  routine  business  Mr.  H.  J. 
Bowman  read  a  paper  on  the  system  of  land  survey  in  the  North-West, 
in  which  he  gave  a  concise  description  of  the  methods  adopted  by  sur- 
veyors in  the  government  employ.  At  the  next  meeting  the  subject  will 
be  continued  by  Mr.  Hermon,  who  will  enter  into  details  which  Mr. 
Bowman  had  not  time  to  give.  An  animated  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Mr. 

B.  A.  Ludgate  then  gave  two  solutions  of  a  problem  in  railway  curves. 
His  first  solution,  an  original  one,  was  discussed  for  some  time  in  a 
manner  which  showed  its  completeness  and  accuracy.  The  meeting 
was,  in  every  respect,  a  success,  and  warrants  the  promoters  of  the  So- 
ciety in  predicting  for  it  a  useful  and  prosperous  career.  The  first  regu- 
lar meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  when  officers  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  nominated.  Ex-students  will  receive  full  information  con- 
cerning the  Society  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


The  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society  met  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Professor  Galbraith  in  the  chair.  The  principal  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  lecture  on  Vision  by  Mr.  J.  H.  McGeary.  After  de- 
scribing briefly  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  he  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  relation  existing  between  the  retinal  picture  and  the  mental  concep- 
tion of  the  object.  He  also  showed  how  binocular  vision  enables  us 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  form  correct  notions  of  the  distance, 
size,  and  shape  of  objects,  referring  in  this  connection  to  the  Stereo- 
scope and  Pseudoscope.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  model  of  the 
human  eye  and  several  optical  instruments.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stuart  gave  the 
solution  of  a  problem,  and  the  Society  adjourned.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  see  larger  numbers  of  first  and  second  year  men  in  the 
Honor  department  of  Mathematics  at  the  Society's  meetings. 


Modern  Language  Club. — At  the  English  meettng  on  Monday 
afternoon,  Mr.  C.  Whetman,  B.A.,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Sykes  read  an  essay  on  "  How  Boston  became  the  literary  centre  of  the 
United  States.''  The  essayist  showed  that  the  peculiarly  English  char- 
acter of  most  American  literature  is  the  natural  result  of  the  English 
character  of  New  England  people  ;  how  the  literary  men  of  this  people, 
gathered  in  Boston,  forming  the  famous  "  Satureay  Club"  of  which 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Lovell,  &c.,  were  members  ;  how  these 
writers  not  only  have  created  imperishable  literature,  but  have  given  to 
subsequent  authors  a  moral  guidance  of  an  invaluable  kind.  Mr.  J.  E 
Jones,  read  a  selection  from  one  of  Washington  Irving's  novels.  This 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  American  prose  literature.  Mr.  Squair, 
B.A.,  read  selections  to  prove  that  American  literature  has  a  distinctive 
character  from  the  English  ;  that  the  Americans  have  opened  new  liter- 
ary fields  in  regard  to  style  and  manner  of  treatment  of  their  subjects. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  held  that  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain  should  be 
discouraged,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  erreverence  without  at  the  same 
time  having  any  counterbalancing  good.  Mr.  Keys  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  from  an  ethnological  standpoint,  accounting  for  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  American.  Messrs.  Whetham,  B.A.,  Sykes, 
Rowan,  Chamberlain  and  McPherson,  also  spoke  on  the  subject. 


Y.M.C.A. — The  usual  weekly  prayer  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday. 
Leader,  Mr.  W.  M.  Walker.  Subject  :  "  But  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance,  against  such  there  is  no  law."  Gal.  v.  22,  23.  Summary: 
Men  ask  how  they  can  become  holy,  how  become  possessed  ot  these 
graces.  They  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Church.  The  holy  and 
just  law  of  God  cannot  impart  them.  It  can  only  lay  down  a  standard 
to  which  we  must  conform.  From  no  earthly  source  can  these  graces 
be  derived.  They  are  obtained  by  being  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
Christ.  Only  by  keeping  close  to  Him  can  we  be  filled  with  His  ful- 
ness. As  the  old  saint,  when  some  pretended  Christ  came  to  him,  asked 
to  see  the  nail  prints  and  the  spear  points,  so  we  expect  to  see  these 
fruits  in  the  Christian's  life.    And  from  that  life—  Christ's  life  in  us — 
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they  flow  as  naturally  as  eff'ect  from  cause.  Without  that  life  they  can- 
not be  produced.  The  bringing  forth  ot  fruit  implies  growth.  In  the 
individual  Christian  life  this  growth  should  be  constant  and  manifest. 
The  word  "  fruit  "  in  the  text  is  singular.  So  these  various  graces  are 
in  reality  one,  in  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  same  "  everlasting 
life."  We  are  taught  in  these  verses  that  Christ's  religion  is  a  life,  not 
a  mere  belief  in  a  creed.  The  influence  of  that  religion  should  be  felt 
in  our  every  deed  and  purpose.  It  is  a  life,  too,  that  is  not  possessed 
by  men  naturally.  The  fruit  of  the  natural  heart  is  described  as  all 
sorts  of  evil.  This  life  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit. 
"  Ye  must  be  born  again."  As  life  it  is  susceptible  of  development — 
must  be  developed  or  cease  to  be.  Its  development  depends  on  the 
individual's  constantly  dwelling  under  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  just 
as  the  flower's  bloom  depends  on  showers  and  sunshine.  "  Consider 
the  lilies  how  they  grow."  The  possibflity  of  a  Christian's  bearing  fruit 
is  conditioned  by  his  abiding  in  Christ  as  the  branch  does  in  the  vine. 
"  I  am  the  Vme,  ye  are  the  branches."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  by 
God  to  those  who  ask.  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  h^w  to  give  good 
things  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father 
give  His  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  "  All  these  graces  are  the  ex- 
pansions of  the  one  grace  of  love  to  God  and  man.  The  "  peace  ''  here 
spoken  of  can  only  be  possessed  by  those  in  whom  all  the  parts  of  their 
nature  are  working  harmoniously.  The  Spirit  produces  this  harmony 
by  giving  authority  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  Under  His  con- 
trol there  is  harmony  and  therefore  peace,  as  in  a  well-governed  state. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  $1,954  towards  our  new  build- 
ing in  last  week's  issue  of  the  'Varsity.  During  the  week  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  additions  :  Robert  Baldwin,  Esq.,  $100;  Hon.  O. 
Mowat,  $50;  J.  M.  Gibson,  $25.  $10  each  from  the  following:  Rev. 
F.  W.  Kerr,  A.  W.  Daniels,  G.  M.  Wrong,  B.  A.,  E.  C.  Acheson,  E. 
F.  Blake,  W.  Graham,  A.  E.  Doherty,  J.  A.  Duff".  $5  each  from  the 
following  :  Rev.  D.  Tait,  T.  R.  O'Meara,  G.  Boyd,  W.  E.  Burritt,  F.  J. 
Lynch,  Herbert  Caviller,  H.  Steele,  J.  Chewett,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  T. 
A.  Gibson,  A.  W.  Mainland,  J.  O.  Miller,  Robt.  McKay.  G.  Paterson 
and  J.  E.  Brown,  $12  ;  Rev.  Jno.  Neil,  $8  This  makes  a  total  of  $2,- 
310.  The  students  are  again  reminded  that  unusual  liberality  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  through  the  project  on  hand.  Let  those  that  have  not  al- 
ready subscribed  do  so  during  the  coming  week,  in  order  to  complete 
at  an  early  date  the  canvass  among  the  undergraduates. 


Knox  College. — The  election  of  ofiicers  for  the  Metaphysical  and  Liter 
ary  Society  took  place  last  night  with  the  following  result  : — President,} 
McKay,  B.A. ;  ist  Vice,  W.  Farquharson,  B.A. ;  2nd  Vice,  S.  S.  Craig; 
Critic,  J.  McGillivray,  B,A.  ;  Rec.  Sec,  D.  G.  McQueen,  B.A.  ;  Cor. 
Sec,  A.  M.  Haig,  B.A.  ;  Sec  Committees,  A.  W.  Campbell,  B.A. 
Curator,  W.  A.  Bradley  ;  Councillors,  D.  S.  McPherson,  B.A.,  J.  Mc 
Millan,  T.  Logic.    For  the  staff"  of  the  JCnox  College  Monthly,  the  fol 
lowing  gentlemen  were  elected  : — Business  Manager,  R.J.  N.  Glassford  ; 
Assistant  Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.  C.  A.  Webster.   Editors. — R.  Had- 
dow,  B.A.,  J.  L.  Campbell,  B.A.,  R.  C.  Tibb,  B.A.,  C.  W.  Gordon, 
B.A  ,  T.  W.  Hardie,  B.A.,  A.  J.  McLeod.    Atter  hearing  the  valedic- 
tory from  Mr.  R.  McNair,  ist  Vice- Pres.,  the  proceedings  were  appro- 
priately closed  by  singing,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


There  was  a  time  when  life  was  new — 
But  far  away  and  half  forgot — 

I  only  know  her  eyes  were  blue. 
But  Love — I  fear,  I  knew  it  not. 

We  did  not  wed  for  lack  of  gold ; 

And  she  is  dead  and  I  am  old. 
All  things  have  come  since  then  to  me 

Save  Love,  ah.  Love !  and  Arcady. 


— Airs  from  Arcady,  by  H.  C  Burner. 


"  Government  is  simply  a  committee  of  management,  having  no  in- 
trinsic authority  ;  its  laws  have  no  value  or  sacredness  other  than  that 
given  by  ethical  sanction,  and  where  this  is  withheld  they  may  be  right- 
fully broken.  The  function  of  government  is  simply  to  carry  on  those 
co-operations  which  have  been  unanimously  entered  into.  Its  citizens, 
hke  the  members  of  other  incorporated  bodies,  are  bound  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  a  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  fulfillment  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  are  organized,  but  in  no  others.  Any  attempt  to 
exercise  control  beyond  those  limits,  or  to  coerce  the  individual  on 
matters  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  authority  specified,  is  tyranny 
more  unfounded  than  the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  and  no  more  justifiable 
than  for  a  despot  backed  by  an  armed  force  to  do  likewise.  To  the 
assertion  that  it  is  more  just  for  a  majority  than  for  a  minority  to  have 
its  way  may  be  opposed  the  rejoinder  that  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
agreeriient,  the  supremacy  of  a  majority  over  a  minority,  does  not 
exist  at  all." — Herbert  Spencer,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


IN  the  twilight  A  FANTASY. 

+         *         *  »         *         *  * 

O  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 
That  only  said.  Live  and  rejoice  ? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  and  reasons, 

But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice  ? 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their  blowing, 

When  nature  and  we  were  peers. 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 
Of  the  inexhaustible  years  ? 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn  juices 
Too  fine  for  earth's  sordid  uses  ? 
-  Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen. 
All  I  feel  and  I  know  ? 
Doth  my  heart  overween  ? 
Or  could  it  have  been 

Long  ago  ? 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Another  evil  is  the  lack  of  care  in  the  selection  of  examiners.  Ex- 
aminations are  not  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  education  :  but  properly 
conducted  they  do  much  to  guide  the  student  into  proper  channels  of 
study,  as  well  as  test  his  knowledge.  The  complaint  now  made  is  that 
young  and  inexperienced  men  are  chosen  for  these  responsible  posi- 
tions— and  the  outcome  is  often  disastrous  and  disheartening.  Teach- 
ers will  endorse  this  statement — we  know  whereof  we  affirm.  The 
thoughts  of  almost  every  mathematical  teacher  will  irresistibly  wander 
back  to  the  last  matriculation  examination.  Every  graduate  who  reads 
these  lines  will  recall  to  mind  instances  of  permanent  injustice  being 
meted  out  to  bright  and  prominent  students  by  incompetent  examiners. 
If  the  examiners  would  bear  in  mind  that  their  knowledge  is  not  being 
tested,  some  improvement  might  take  place  :  but  it  is  to  expect  figs 
from  thistles  to  expect  good  papers  from  men  either  inexperienced  or 
incompetent. — W.  J.  Robertson,  in  The  Educational  Weekly. 


I  am  no  believer  in  that  narrow  scientific  and  technological  training 
which  now  and  again  we  hear  extolled.  A  practical  and  too  often  a 
mere  vulgar  money  making  utility  seems  to  be  it^  natural  outcome.  On 
the  contrary  the  whole  experience  and  observation  of  my  life  lead  me 
to  look  with  greater  admiration,  and  an  envy  ever  increasing,  on  the 
broadened  culture  which  is  the  true  aim  of  the  university. — Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr. 


Ah,  woe  is  me  through  all  my  days, 
Wisdom  and  wealth  I  both  have  got, 

And  fame  and  name  and  great  men's  praise ; 
But  Love,  ah  Love  !  I  have  it  not. 


I  have  called  the  contrivance  known  as  English  grammar  absurd,  and 
the  study  of  it  a  useless  study ;  and  I  verily  and  soberly  believe  both 
these  assertions  to  be  true.  I  believe  that  the  eff'ect  of  the  study  of 
English  grammar,  so  called,  is  to  cramp  the  free  action  of  the  mind  ; 
to  bewilder  and  confuse  where  it  does  not  enfeeble  and  formalize  ;  to 
pervert  the  perception  of  the  true  excellence  of  English  speech  ;  and, 
in  brief,  to  substitute  the  sham  of  a  dead  form  for  the  reality  of  a  living 
spirit.  Where  words  haveno  varying  forms  indicative  of  their  various  rela- 
tions, a  grammar  which  is  dependent  upon  those  relations  is  obviously 
impossible.  And  it  is  only  such  a  grammar  that  admits  of  those  re- 
quirements of  agreement  and  government  and  what  not  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  English  by  mistaken  scholars.  It  is  such  a  grammar 
that  has  weighed  down  our  poor,  beparsed  English-speaking  people,  so 
that  when  their  freedom  was  proclaimed  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  man  in 
whom  some  of  them  put  some  trust  dared  to  tell  them  that  they  might 
fling  off"  their  incubus  in  the  name  of  great  common  sense,  from  every 
country  where  English  is  spoken  there  came  back  to  him  cries  of  relief 
and  utterances  of  hearty  thanks,  which  have  not  yet  quite  died  away. 
—Richard  Grant  White. 
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The  Keynote,  the  leading  musical  journal  in  America,  contains  a  re- 
port of  the  musical  portion  of  our  conversazione,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following  :  "At  the  University  last  week,  Max  Bruch's  Frithjof  via.^ 
given,  together  with  a  most  attractive  programme  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  .  .  .  The  orchestral  beauties  of  the  score  were  ably  in- 
terpreted, and  the  admirable  plan  and  conception  of  the  work  excited 
considerable  enthusiasm  among  the  large  and  brilliant  audience.  It 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  club  (which  must  be  largely  composed 
ot  role  singers)  were  able  to  do  their  share  of  the  work  with  so  much 
vigor  and  confidence." 


Books  Added  to  the  Library. — The  following  books  have  been 
received  in  the  Library  since  the  19th  ult. : — 

"Catalogue  of  Early  English  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum."  3 
vols. 

do.  Greek  Coins  in  do. 

"  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collections."    5th  Series,    vol.  9, 
"Studies  in  Wordsworth."    By  H.  N.  Hudson. 
"  Whitaker's  Almanac,"  1885. 
"  Die  Karawane."    By  W.  Hauff,  ed.  Schottman. 
"  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought."    By  Jas.  M'Losh  (Logic). 
"  New  Text-Book  of  Geology."    By  J.  D.  Dana.    4th  ed. 
"  Primer  of  French  Literature "    By  Geo.  Samlsbhrg  (Clar.  Pr.  Sen), 
2nd  edition. 

"  Early  Man  in  Europe."    By  Chas.  Rau. 

"  Milton's  Tractate  on  Education."  With  Introd.  Notes  by  Oscar  Brown- 
ing.   Pitt  Press  Ser. 

"  Some  Thoufhts  on  Education."  By  John  Locke.  With  Introd.  Note, 
by  R.  H.  Quick. 

"  Studies  in  Roman  Law."   By  Lord  Mackenzie.  Ed.  by  John  Kirkpatrick. 
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UNIVERSITY  CONFEDERATION. 

To  the  Editor  oj  The  'Varsity. 

I  was  certainly  gratified  upon  reading  your  recent  Editorial  in  regard 
to  the  prospective  Consolidation  or  Federation  of  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  in  these  Maritime  Provinces.  The  statement  which  you  there- 
in made  in  regard  to  the  college  at  Sackville,  is  quite  as  applicable  to 
each  of  the  six  colleges  of  these  provinces  ;  until  within  a  very  few  years 
"  there  has  never  been  any  University  work  worthy  of  the  name  done  in 
them."  No  one  of  them  has  in  its  possession  the  following  essential  re- 
quisites for  thorough  University  work  : 

1.  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  Applied  Science  and  Law. 

2.  An  adequate  equipment  of  Libraries,  Laboratories,  Museum  and 
Scientific  Apparatus. 

3.  Professors  of  liberal  culture  and  special  training,  with  departments 
so  specialized  that  they  may  be  able  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  a  nineteenth 
century  progress. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  thoughtful  men  of  all  denominations  in 
these  provinces  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  our  Maritime 
Colleges  are  to  be  something  more  than  mere  preparatory  schools  for 
the  Universities  of  the  Upper  Provinces  and  the  neighbouring  Republic, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  consohdation  of  our  Collegiate  Educational 
interests.  Your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  steps  that  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  pave  the  way  for  this  desirable  consummation. 

The  "  formidable  objections  "  against  Acadia  University  entering  into 
such  a  Union,  which  were  urged  in  your  last  issue  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wil- 
iams,  seem  to  me  unwarranted  and  misleading. 

I.  Your  readers  in  these  provinces  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
"  the  Baptists  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  transferred  tReir  theological 
interests  to  McMaster  Hall,  because  they  foresaw  this  consolidation 
contest  and  were  determined  to  preserve  their  denominational  A  rts  College 
in  its  individuality  and  in  increased  efficiency."  The  fact  is  that  they  had 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  their  theological  course  at  Acadia  was, 
in  comparison  with  what  a  theological  course  ought  to  be,  a  complete 


farce,  and  that,  if  they  as  a  denomination  were  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Theological  Seminaries  of  the  United  States,  they  must  con- 
solidate their  interest  in  Canada.  Moreover,  a  second  weighty  consid- 
eration was  that  Acadia  College  was  so  in  need  of  funds  that  it  could 
not  afford  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  efficient  class  of  instructors, 
and  that  by  giving  up  its  theological  department  it  could  more  easily 
meet  current  expenses.  So  certainly  was  this  the  case,  that,  when  Dr. 
Rand  was  recently  appointed  to  the  clair  of  Didactics  in  that  institu- 
tion, it  was  publicly  stated  that  the  College  was  so  embarrassed  finan- 
cially that  it  could  not  afford  to  have  an  additional  professor,  and  Dr. 
Rand's  appointment  was  only  ratified  when  several  of  his  personal 
friends  became  responsible  for  his  salary. 

2.  Even  though  "  the  majority  of  Acadia's  friends  consider  them- 
selves justified  in  opposing  the  principles  which  underlie  State  or  Prov- 
incial Universities,"  yet  many  of  them  already  discern  that  Acadia  with 
its  teaching  staff  of  six,  and  those  six  poorly  paid,  cannot  perform  effi- 
cient university  work,  and  that  if  our  best  students  are  to  be  retained  at 
home  they  must  consolidate  their  Arts  Faculty  with  those  of  the  other 
colleges  in  these  provinces,  a  policy  which  they  have  already  advan- 
tageously pursued  in  regard  to  their  theological  department. 

3.  The  supposition,  that  even  if  "  King's  and  Mt.  Allison  unite  with 
Dalhousie,  this  will  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  Acadia,  as  she  will  then 
receive  the  support  of  all  of  the  many  who,  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
are  firm  believers  in  denominational  arts  colleges,"  is  manifestly  absurd. 
Even  if  all  other  advantages  were  equal,  would  Episcopalians,  Metho- 
dists and  Presbyterians  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  a  Baptist  Col- 
lege from  the  fact  that  they  were  in  favor  of  denominational  institutions 
of  learning  ?  Much  less  then  would  they  do  this  when  these  denomin- 
ations had  consolidated  their  secular  educational  interests  in  some 
central  university  town,  where,  side  by  side  with  schools  of  Arts,  Medi- 
cine, Applied  Science  and  Law,  they  had  reared  their  Theological 
Halls  and  Seminaries. 

4.  The  last  statement  made  by  Mr.  Williams  appeared  to  be  even 
more  absurd,  viz.  :  "Even  though  Dalhousie  should  develop  great 
strength  in  the  professional  departments  {e.g.,  Law  and  Medicine)  there 
need  be  nothing  to  prevent  Acadia  from  still  conferring  the  most  valu- 
able Arts  degrees  in  these  Provinces."  "A  university,"  said  President 
Elliott,  on  Tuesday  last,  "  must  try  to  teach  every  subject  that  is  in  de- 
mand." This  would  be  the  aim  of  the  consolidated  Maritime  Univer- 
sity with  which  Acadia  would  be  called  upon  to  compete,  while  even  at 
present  her  resources  are  exhausted  in  the  endeavour  to  support  a 
teaching  staff  of  six.  The  Arts  students  of  Dalhousie  are  at  present 
favored  with  lectures  from  thirteen  instructors,  of  whom  each  is  a 
specialist  in  his  own  subject ;  so  that  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  non- 
sensical to  state  the  six  professors  at  Acadia — although  they  deserve  all 
praise  for  their  conscientious  devotion  to  their  College — are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  as  good  and  efficient  work  as  thirteen  other  men  who  are 
quite  as  enthusiastic  and  quite  as  cultured  as  they.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  result  to  Acadia  of  a  competition  with  a  consolidated  Maritime 
University,  thoroughly  equipped,  richly  endowed  and  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  professional  staff  of  at  least  twice  the  number  which  Dalhousie 
now  enjoys  ? 

The  superior  advantages  which  such  a  University  will  afford  will  lead 
all  thoughtful  men  to  lay  aside  selfish  interests  and  sectional  or  sectarian 
rivalry,  and  surmount  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  consolidating  our 
Maritime  Provincial  Colleges. 

Charles  H.  Cahan. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb.  27,  1885. 


A  UNIVERSITY  GYMNASIUM. 
To  the  Editor  oJ  The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir, — Very  little  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  is  being  taken 
through  your  columns  or  otherwise  either  in  the  gymnasium  or  athletics 
in  general.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates of  the  University  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  gymnasium  especially 
taking  a  higher  rank  and  evidencing  its  worth  as  an  educational  factor 
in  college  life  and  training.  It  is  one  that  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  I  think  it  probable  that  private  enthusiasm,  however  much  there 
may  be,  would  be  greatly  assisted  it  only  encouraged. 

Why  is  it  that  at  the  leading  University  in  the  Province  physical  cul- 
ture is  at  such  a  low  ebb  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  leading 
spirits  in  the  athletical  field,  but  only,  I  think,  in  that  they  are  silent,  and 
suffer  their  athletic  tastes  to  lie  dormant — even  practically,  it  is  a  pity 
that  these  tastes  should  exist  only  as  sentiment. 

Is  there  any  necessity  for  argument  as  to  the  advantages  accruing  to 
mental  by  means  of  judicious  physical  culture  ?    We  know  the  relation 
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existing  between  body  and  mind,  that  the  best  condition  for  health  of 
the  latter  is  health  of  the  former,  and  that  the  quality  of  thought  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  physical  functions.  When  any  part  or 
parts  are  physically  deranged  or  imperfect,  we  are  extremely  sympathet- 
ic— the  whole  suffers.  Our  first  outlook,  then,  is  surely  to  exercise 
ourselves  physically,  endeavoring  to  improve  or  supply  what  may  be 
wanting,  and  not  only  that,  but  even  if  a  perfection  be  attained,  to  keep 
ourselves  in  that  condition  by  proper  training.  The  opportunities  in 
life  will  never  be  more  suitable  than  now. 

When  I  speak  of  training  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  make  it  his 
aim  to  outdo  his  companions,  either  in  inside  or  outside  gymnastics, — 
he,  in  all  probability,  could  not,  for  proficiency  here  as  elsewhere,  is  al- 
lowed only  to  the  few,  and  since  we  always  have  extremes,  we  are  cau- 
tious against  overdoing.  And  the  training  I  would  like  to  apply  mainly  to 
those  who  do  not  train  or  never  have  trained,  have  never  taken  any  special 
care  of  their  physique,  or,  if  they  have,  do  not  now,  simply  for  want  of 
leadership,  take  any  interest  in  this  direction.  It  is  rarely  that  one  by 
himself  takes  regular  and  systematic  exercise  ;  he  who  does  is  in  all 
probability  a  devoted  admirer  of  his  own  biceps,  and  pleases  himself  in 
watching  its  gradual  growth  (this  man  is  not  to  be  despised,  although  he 
may  have  faults),  all  incitement  to  farther  improvement  is  from  himself 
Man  is  gregarious,  and  what  exercise  is  taken  in  a  few  cases  by  the  one 
or  two  in  justice  to  themselves,  out  of  a  knowledge  of  its  importance, 
becomes,  in  a  general  participation,  a  source  of  most  healthy  enjoyment, 
and  the  monotonous  routine  which  might  have  been,  does  not  exist. 

I  write  this  simply  with  a  desire  that  it  may  lead  to  some  definite 
co-operation,  if  the  sentiment  exist  among  a  sufficient  number.  During 
my  first  two  years  at  the  College  the  Games  evidenced  an  athletical 
spirit ;  later  these  were  abolished — I  know  not  why — and  now  there  is 
no  athletical  association  of  any  kind.  Should  not  the  Gymnasium  be  a 
means  for  an  end  ? 

If  the  undergraduates  could  manage  to  arouse  an  athletical  enthusi- 
asm, the  excitement  would  be  a  perfectly  healthy  one,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident in  saying  that  the  College  Halls  would  turn  out  better  men, — 
better  in  the  possession  of  bodies  capable  of  bearing  them  in  the  later 
stages  of  hfe  in  a  manner  much  more  creditable  than  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  the  mind  in  proportion.  We  must  not 
cultivate  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  do  justice  to  both,  for  they 
are  here  inseparable. 

Could  not  some  of  our  athletically  inclined  undergraduates  take  a 
lead  in  this  matter  ? 

J.  F.  B. 


CRICKET. 

To  ike  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

The  days  rapidly  flying  by  suggest  that  spring  will  soon  be  here,  and 
with  it  attendant  sports,  among  which  ranks  supreme  the  glorious  old 
game  of  Cricket. 

Although,  now  that  the  Conversazione  is  passed  and  gone,  hard  study 
is  engrossing  the  average  student's  thoughts,  still  to  some  fortunate  ones 
comes  back  the  memory  of  old  cricket  days,  of  "deeds  of  valour  done," 
and  the  dusty  bat  is  hauled  out  to  the  light  of  day,  while  in  the  corridors 
little  groups  are  discussing  the  respective  advantages  of  "  break-backs  " 
and  "  shooters." 

Cricket  in  University  College  is  indulged  in  by  but  a  few  of  sporting 
spirit,  who  have  learned  the  beauties  of  the  game  in  their  boyish  days — 
though  some  be  boys  even  now.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
annals,  a  purely  undergraduate  team  donned  the  flannels  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  Cricket  for  the  old  'Varsity,  and  a  well-organized  tour  was 
successfully  carried  out,  the  rememberance  of  which  will  be  fresh  in  our 
mind?. 

Although  success  did  not  crown  our  efforts  as  regards  victories,  and 
the  defeats  by  Trinity  College  C.C.,  Toronto  C.C.,  and  Guelph  C  C. 
were  severe,  still  great  praise  is  due  the  'Varsity  team  for  the  plucky  way 
in  which  the  matches  were  contested,  and  for  coping  with  such  first-class 
clubs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  learned  there  will  be  of  use 
in  the  coming  season. 

The  serious  question  presents  itself :  where  are  we  to  go  on  the  tour? 
For  a  tour  we  must  have  by  all  means.  Of  course,  there  are  the  annual 
matches  with  Trinity  College  and  Upper  Canada  College,  and  matches 
could  easily  be  arranged  with  the  Toronto  CC.  and  East  Toronto  C.C. 
Last  year  we  went  West,  and  this  season  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
journey  as  far  as  Kingston,  play  the  Military  College  there,  and  arrange 
games  with  Uxbridge,  Orillia,Cobourg  or  Peterboro'  on  the  way  back. 

Or  again,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  have  a  regular  cricket  week,  and 
manage  to  have  the  return  matches  from  last  year  played  here  during 
I  that  time,  and  all  of  the  University  students  who  might  remain  after  the 
May  examinations  could  have  the  pleasure  of  -seeing  a  representative 
team  doing  battle  against  the  best  clubs  in  Ontario. 

At  all  events,  now  that  a  properly  organized  Committee  exists,  and  the 
finances  are  in  a  good  state, — a  most  desirable  thing, — it  is  very  evident 
that  something  definite  will  be  arranged,  and  there  are  the  brightest  of 
hopes  that  the  College  boys  will  win  more  victories  than  during  the 
season  of  '84,  and  do  their  very  best  for  the  honor  of  the  old  University. 

R.  G.  M. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   PROIT.    A.    K.    WELSH,  itl.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION.  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3,50. 

'•  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  the  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  It  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
ir^,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communin?  directly  with  th^  greit  masters  of  English  thought. —  JV.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
Unhersity  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence." — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language.'' 

This  book  will  be  sect  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 
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T> LAKE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.   Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,   C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 


KINGSFOED  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,   Solicitors,  &c.     R.  E.  Kingsford,  H.  J. 
Wickham.   OiSce — Freehold  Buildings,  cor.  Church  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
Entrance  on  Court  street. 


MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLBS- 
WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  '.'0  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.(3.,  W.  G.  Faleonbridge,  N.  W.  Hoylea,  Walter  Barwick,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLKNNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennan.  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson. 


Just  IPublislied, 


A  Pamphlet  by  T.  Arnold  Haultain,  M-A.,  entitled 

A  Critique  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Exposition  of  the  Illative 

Sense,  embodied  in  a  Letter  to  Archbishop  Lynch. 
Toronto  Williamson  HiL  Co.  price,  25CENTS. 

Copies  seat  post-free  on  appliea'^ion  to  the  author,  "Educational  Weekly"  Office, 
Toroatj. 


Professional  ©artrs. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  P.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  ClemLnt. 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLBK  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
tore  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c    Office — South-west  corner  ol  King 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 
AOYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  Sec.    Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
/  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne. 


DR.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
and  6.30  to  8  p.m. 

1^  S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  iS-Tele 
\jr«   phone  communication. 


ALBERT  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  202  Simcoe  Street.   Office  hours— 9  to  10  a.  m. 
2  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 


•  THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

SHIFTER  &L  •Tx:i  I  "i^i:y. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts. 

A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 
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LiATHyoar  measure  and  sacure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
j&tting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  63 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Undervrear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 


REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond.  Street  Cburch. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  March  the  8th,  1885  :- 
"  MANASSEH  AND  UNITED  STATES." 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Tlio  Li«a,ciing  Bartoer  ot  Yong©  Street. 

4«9  YONGE  STREET,  -  -  OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 
CI^UB  HOTCL^  416  YOIiTGi:  ST. 

V.   TT.    BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wine£>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 

:p:B]R.iciisrs. 


Everybody  is  talking  about 

PEEKINS'  PHOTOGEAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention, 

tS"  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style, 

StTadio-293  YO^G-E  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 

Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Gilders  and  Pictare  Frame  Manniactarers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc, 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  ^  ■  TORONTO- 

ELLIS  Sc  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  (§-  41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 


SUBSCRIBERS  ' 

Are  reminded  that  all  subscriptions  should  have  been 
paid  before  the  end  of  last  month — January. 
Those  in  arrears  would  oblige  by  sending  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once  to  the  Treasurer, 

F.   W.   HILL,  Uuiversity  College. 


Blfibinoiid  Stralobt  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

/Ci^f4uy&ie^  Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store, 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


-OUR  STOCK  OF- 


Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 


J.  BRUCE, 

ART    PHOTOGRAP  HKR. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  mo-^t  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  UniversHy 
and  other  Colleges. 


'ELJ^IEL'EL^  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confectioner.    Ttie  Ontario  Wedding  Calie  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHEE  ALES. 

24r4  Yon^e  Street. 


]^wd:  e  r  o  ]:i  a,  xvt_T' a,  i  1  o  r  i  n  g . 

R.  jr.  HurvTEn^ 

Is  now  showing  some  magnificent  Suitings,  Trouserines,  Black  and  Fancv 
Coatings,  etc.,  in  NEW  SPRING  GOODS.  ^ 

The  attention  of  Ministers  and  Students  is  particularly  called  to  our  Standard 
Makes  of  Black  Goods — the  most  reliable  that  can  be  procured 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TORONTO. 


I^opp^il  :  plate  Jngtjatjqs, 

WOOD  ENGEAVEES, 

LITHOGEAPHIC 

PRINTEKS. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
WeddingiStationery. 
Ball  Programinee- 
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Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery, 
PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

MADILL,  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancjr 
Soaps,  &c.                       A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,    -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 

TTITE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startling  value  in  GENTS' WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
VV    our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  Free  Of  Charge             prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PBTLBY  AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 

^^^^^                     ^    Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karat  Go      >  . 
j^^^^^^^L,                  f        Diamond  size  of  cut    Bini;  made  to  fit. 

S25.^^S  825.1    CHASI.  STARK, 

^^^^pr             1  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

^^^^^                      *     Importer,  Wholesale  and  Betall  Dealer  in 

Oold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  <fco. 

Seiul  address  for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  th4 
latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 

S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  OfKce  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 

SHIRTS,  UNDEEWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES,    |      SPECIAL  MAKES. 

HALF  HOSE.                                                      |       ^11  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  108  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERI  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN.  

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 

College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,                  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 

STUDENTS  Save  money. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST.  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDKNTS. 

SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORK^j^. 

75>^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 

Reliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 

(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,5English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro] 
Plated  Spoons'andJForks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

346  YONGE  STREET,   COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 

1 

t HAT  ARE 

HATS 

.  SPRING  HATS. 

LateDt  "West  End" Styles 

 FROM  

Christy's,    Lincoln,  Bennett 
and  Woodrow's. 

WRIGHT  &  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LAND 

THE  ARCift  DE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

Yorxge  St.,  Op).  TeiYiperar)  00 

14  PoOl  ^  Billiard  IM^i  with  all  tk  latest  imDrovenients 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  dririks.          Johnston's  Fluid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURN  BULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

JOHN  MELLON 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
"^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

(hily  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

rcTi,   jtrocKci    anu    iRoic    cutlery,   ndcciro-x^iaicQ  ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YOlSraE  STREET. 

THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

Ail  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietop. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Gro  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 

446  YONGE  STREET.  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORK 

SUTHERLAND'S. 
286  and  288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Call  Telephone  No.  3091. 
FISHER'S    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  CITY. 
Cliecks  giren  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnuication  with  all  parts  of  city 

JOHN   MACDONALD  &  CO.- 

IMPORTERS, 

2I>  23,  25.  27  Front  Street  TODHMTO 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St.     1  UrUIi  I  U. 

AND  21  MAJOK  STEEET,  MA.NCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Choice  Wines-  Ixiquors  Gigarai 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  ANETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 

Indian  Uhiet  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 

396  YONGE  STREET.                     ESTABLISHED  1869 

Choice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberally 
and  courteously  treated. 

ESTABLISHED  1842. 

GEO.  HAECOUET  &  SON, 

>Ie«l\krit  ¥kilof^  k  f(obe>Ikkei'^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONG-E    STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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Jjditoi'ikl  Kote^. 


WE  are  informed  that  there  has  been  recently  issued  by  a 
Toronto  publishing  house  an  "adapted"  (1)  edition  of 
a  pirated  American  book,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  this 
Pro\'ince.  It  is  time  that  public  opinion  should  be 
manifested  pretty  strongly  against  this  iniquity  of  stealing 
the  property  of  American  authors  and  publishers  under 
a  guise  so  thin  as  that  of  most  of  these  so-called  adapted  editions. 
We  regret  that  any  graduate  of  our  university  should  think  so 
little  of  himself  as  to  be  in  any  way  a  party  to  such  a  disrepu- 
table business. 


ONE  of  the  worst  educational  evils  of  the  day  is  the  use  of 
annotated  editions  of  the  works  of  authors  pre.scrilied  to  be 
read  at  the  various  school  and  college  examinations.  Their  pro- 
duction and  the  demand  for  them  are  alike  based  on  the  vicious 
notion  that  education  consists  rather  in  knowing  than  in  learn- 
ing— that  it  is  a  state  of  knowledge  to  be  arrived  at  by  any 
means,  rather  than  the  mental  exertion  and  development  that 
the  attainment  of  that  state  should  presuppose.  The  study  of 
annotations  affects  the  memory  only  ;  it  leaves  the  higher  intel- 
lectual faculties  entirely  undeveloped.  Its  results  are  most  per- 
nicious, inasmuch  as  it  trains  the  student  to  accept  ready-made 
ideas  from  others  rather  than  to  work  them  out  for  himself. 
Intellectual  men  and  women  cannot  be  made  by  such  a  spoon- 
feeding process  as  this.  This  is  another  of  the  evils  which  we 
owe  to  the  appointment  of  injudicious  and  incompetent  examiners 
whose  papers  set  a  direct  premium  on  cramming. 


THE  many  letters  received  by  us  concerning  the  Library  go 
prove  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  exists  with  reference 
to  certain  features  of  the  management  of  that  institution.  The 
general  complaint  is  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  taking  out 
lOf  books  and  of  the  exorbitant  character  of  the  fines.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  night,  as  at  present  is  allowed,  is  alto- 
gether too  short  a  time.  There  can  be  no  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous reading  thus  afforded,  and  moreover  the  time  lost  in 


getting  and  returning  the  books  practically  nullifies  all  benefit. 
The  limit  should  be  extended  to  three  days  or  a  week  or  more, 
according  to  the  demand  for  the  book.  We  do  not  in  this  refer 
to  text  books  or  others  constantly  in  use ;  for  these  the  limit  must 
necessarily  remain  as  at  present ;  but  they  form  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  books  in  the  Library.  The  fines,  too,  should 
likewise  be  made  proportionate,  and,  where  possible,  diminished. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  obtainino-  a  change  of  reo-ulations  in  these 
respects  that  a  petition  to  the  Library  Committee  is  now  await- 
ing signatures  in  the  janitor's  room.  The  Librarian,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  change  that  gives  us  the  privilege  of 
taking  books  away  at  all,  will,  so  far  as  possible,  give  the  peti- 
tion his  support,  so  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
wishes  of  the  undergraduates  will  be  met  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
that  the  desii'ed  changes  will  be  effected.  Certainly  when  we 
consider  the  vast  part  a  Library  may  take  in  the  education  of 
the  students,  it  seems  a  pity  that  every  opportunity  should  not 
be  taken  for  making  it  as  effective  as  possible. 


WE  are  glad  to  notice  that  very  satisfactory  progress  is  being 
made  with  the  canv^ass  for  subscriptions  for  the  new  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  About  one-quarter  of  the  required  amount  has, 
we  believe,  been  raised.  While  most  cordiallj^  wishing  the  move- 
ment every  success,  we  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  authorities  should  invite  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  other  societies  which  cluster 
around  University  College,  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  union 
building,  in  which  each  would  have  appropriate  apartments 
peculiar  to  themselves.  We  have  reason  for  believing  that  such 
a  policy  would  be  cordially  suppo'  ted,  and  the  financial  part  of 
the  scheme  very  comiderably  augmented.  The  want  of  new 
buildings  is  not  felt  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  alone.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  present  Literary  Society  rooms  are  totally  inadequate  and 
unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
other  various  special  .societies  meet  where  and  when  they  can,  and 
are  under  obligations  for  accommodation  and  comfort,  which  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  union  hall  would  entirely  do  away  with. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  proposed  policy  of  isolation  which  the 
Y.M.C.A.  authorities  must  necessarily  adopt  if  their  scheme  is 
carried  through,  will  be  wise  or  advantageous.  However  gener- 
ous they  might  be, should  they  open  their  reading  rooms  and  parlors 
to  non-members,  few,  we  are  ceitain,  would  feel  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  from  a  conviction — however  errone- 
ous or  however  unnecessary —  that  they  are  only  allowed  in  on 
sufferance,  and  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  And  this 
feeling  cannot  in  the  end  be  beneficial  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A  cause. 
What  we  would  counsel  is  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  all  the  existing  societies  to  confer  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  au- 
thorities, and  see  if  a  scheme  cannot  be  agreed  upon  whereby 
a  union  building  can  be  erected  in  which  all  will  feel  an  interest, 
all  will  support,  and  all  find  a  local  habitation.  Such  a  policy 
would  do  much  to  consolidate  our  undergraduate  body,  and  would 
be  ah  immense  source  of  strength  to  each  section  represented 
therein.  We  hope  some  definite  and  concerted  action  will  he 
taken  in  this  matter  at  an  early  date. 


THE  self-styled  "  organ  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada" 
has  had  another  fit.    We  extend  our  sympathy  to  its  sub- 
scribers. We  .should  not  take  notice  of  its  reckless  statements  and 
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barliiiric  fuiy  were  it  not  that  it  has  taken  upon  itself  to  attack 
oar  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  most  narrow,  unchristian,  and  men- 
dacious spirit.  It  has  also  extended  its  polite  attentions  to 
Wyclifte  College.  If  the  utterances  of  The  Dominion  Churchman 
are  not  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  College  and  its  supporters,  then  it  is  quite  time  that  the 
latter  disavowed  their  connection  with  a  sheet  which  it  is  a  farce 
to  call  a  "newspaper"  and  a  libel  to  call  a  "Christian"  journal. 
It  is  a  disgrace  alike  to  journalism  and  to  the  High  Church  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  that  they  will  permit  the  creature 
who  week  by  week  pretends  to  act  as  their  spokesman  to  utter 
sentiments  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  which  are  as  untrue  as  they  are  uncalled-for. 
This  is  the  way  the  professedly  Christian  "organ"  speaks  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. : — "  The  College  authorities  (sic)  have  given  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  College  for  a  site  for  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting 
house,  thus  practically  endowing  out  of  the  public  estate  a 
sectional,  denominational  institution  of  a  very  narrow  religious 
character."  The  reader  will  notice  the  studied  sneers  at  the 
various  denominations.  It  then  goes  on  to  say  : — "The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  not  supported  by  Romanists,  nor  Unitarians,  nor  by  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  by  many  others.  .  .  (It)  is  simply  a 
coterie  of  a  few  denominations  whose  distinctions  are  nominal." 
The  utter  absurdity  of  calling  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  "sectarian  institu- 
tion of  a  very  narrow  religious  character"  is  apparent  when  it  is 
known  that  every  branch  of  the  Church  militant — including  the 
Church  of  England — is  represented  in  its  member-ship  and  manage- 
ment. To  assert  this  of  an  institution  which  is  as  undenominational 
as  the  primitive  church,  which  rigidly  excludes  the  introduction  of 
denominational  tenets  or  practices  into  its  services,  whose  only 
requisite  for  membership  is  a  desire  to  give  or  receive  help,  is 
fanaticism  and  bigotry  of  the  very  worst  kind.  It  is  indicative 
of  a  like  spirit  to  that  which  sought  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
good  because  they  "  followed  not  with  us."  But  this  is  the  spirit 
which  actuates  the  utterances  of  the  party  organ.  It  simply  wished 
to  have  an  ill-natured  tling  at  the  "denominations,"  and  made  our 
College  Y.  M.  C.jA.  the  stalking  horse  for  its  mean  and  cowardly  at- 
tack. If  the  High  Church  section  of  the  Church  of  England  wish  to 
be  respected  they  will  have  to  suppress  the  present  bilious  incum- 
bent of  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Dominion  Churchman.  This 
individual's  logic  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  acute  and  searching. 
He  abuses  Dr.  Wilson  for  daring  to  refute  the  charge  that  Univer- 
sity College  is  non-Christian,  and  gloats  over  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who  declare  it  to  be  Agnostic,  and  then  turns  round  and 
says  that  "the  Senate  has  done  a  most  unfair,  probably  an 
illegal  {sic)  act  by  endowing  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  order  to  remove  as 
far  as  they  can  the  just  i*eproach  of  their  College  being  non- 
Christian."  Our  contemporary  first  assures  us  that  it  is  a  "just 
reproach"  that  University  College  is  non-christian,  and  then  says 
it  is  "unfair  and  illegal"  to  endeavour  to  remove  such  a  reproach  ! 
We  are  non-christian  and  must  remain  so  till  the  end  of  time  ! 
Our  outlook  is  indeed  gloomy  ! 


WE  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  call  attention 
to  the  ravings  of  this  paper.  Its  statements  would  be 
amusing  in  their  outrageous  absurdity  were  it  less  painful  to  see 
such  utter  recklessiaess  and  disregard  of  truth  in  a  journal  pro- 
fessing to  be  religious  and  Christian.  Since  the  proposal  for 
Univer-sity  Federation  was  revived  about  two  years  ago,  scarcely 
an  issue  of  the  paper  has  appeared  in  which  University  College 
has  not  been  assailed  and  denounced  as  "  godless,"  "  unchristian," 
and  "  heathen."  The  alleged  want  of  any  "  official  "  recognition 
of  Christianity  here  has  furnished  the  Editor  with  a  never-end- 
ing theme  upon  which  violent  torrents  of  abuse  and  denuncia- 
tion have  been  poured  forth.  The  recent  action  of  the  Senate 
in  granting  a  site  for  the  proposed  Y.M.C.A.  building  has  some- 
what dampened  the  paper's  ardour,  and  a  change  of  tune  has 
become  necessary.  With  a  readiness  almost  astonishing,  the 
righteous  Editor  has  risen  to  the  emergency.  University  Col- 
lege, which  was  formerly  "  undenominational,"  and  ther'efore,  by 
the  manual  of  logic  in  use  in  the  Churchman  office,  "  uri-Chris- 
tian,"  is  now,  forsooth,  "  pan-denominational " — a  word  coined 
by  the  gifted  Editor,  and  which,  when  translated  into  every-day 
English,  means  that  the  institution  is  Christian,  without  being 


sectarian.  It  is  "  pan-denominational,"  because  the  colleges  of 
the  various  denominations  cluster  around  it.  The  sincerity  and 
zeal  for  Christian  truth  in  the  cry  raised  in  the  past  against  the 
support  of  University  College  as  an  "  un-Christian,"  "  Agnos- 
tic "  institution,  supported  by  the  State,  is  well  displayed 
in  the  charge  now  made  against  its  support,  viz. : — "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  denomination  which  sends  its  young 
men  to  a  State  college  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  money  cost  of  their 
education  thereat,  receiving  a  pecuniary  subsidy  from  the  State. 
University  College  was  formerly  assisted  because  it  ignored 
Christianity.  It  is  now  assisted  because  it  practically  subsidizes 
all  the  Christian  denominations." 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past  by  this  most  truthful  organ  that 
the  educational  standard  of  University  College  is  very  low,  and 
that  the  men  sent  out  from  here  are  of  an  altogether  inferior  class. 
When  the  occasion  requires  a  change  of  front,  however,  the 
genius  of  the  editor  displays  itself  signally.  Wycliffe  College, 
the  educational  institution  of  "  a  small  sect  nominally  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England,"  is  the  peculiar  hete  noir  of  The  Do- 
minion Churchman,  and  must  be  crushed.  This  institution  is, 
therefore,  attacked  for  "  sailing  under  false  colours,"  because  it 
avows  its  connection  with  and  support  of  University  College. 
By  giving  the  general  public  the  idea  that  it  is  connected  with  a 
College  where  the  standard  is  as  high  as  at  University  College 
it  leads  to  "  a  gross  educational  deception."  "  The  students,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  attend  the  lectures  at  University  College,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  be  none  the  wiser  for  lack  of  elementary 
tr-aining  in  arts."  The  article  concludes  : — "  It  is  a  scandal  to 
have  any  college  filled  with  persons  who  are  too  ill-educated  to 
matriculate  ;  it  is  an  outrage  upon  this  Province  to  have  a  colleo-e 
which  is  so  debased  in  its  administration  claiming  respect  be- 
cause of  its  affiliation  with  a  college  of  so  high  a  repute  in  arts 
as  Univer-sity  College.  To  protect  University  College  from  the 
scandal  of  grossly  illiterate  persons  being  associated  with  it  as 
principal,  or  professors,  or  students  (the  authorities)  ought  to  in- 
sist upon  the  staff"  and  students  of  affiliated  colleges  passing  some 
test.  If  that  were  done  we  know  one  college  which  would  have 
to  close  its  doors,  for  neither  Principal  or  professors  could  squeeze 
through  an  examination  in  arts  equal  to  pass  a  degree." 
Without  commenting  upon  the  excellent  English  of  this 
extract,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  its  courteous  and 
moderate  tone.  To  illustrate  the  accuracy  and  audacity  of. 
the  statement  made,  we  may  say  that  of  the  five  gentlemen  on 
the  staff"  at  Wycliffe  College,  all  are,  we  believe,  graduates  in 
honors  of  some  university.  The  Principal  is  a  double-first  man 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
with  him  on  the  permanent  staff"  are  first-class  honor  men  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  two  other  gentlemen  who  are 
occasional  lecturers  are,  one  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University 
and  the  other  an  act  eunclem  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto 
— the  latter  institution  being  the  especial  object  of  the  Church- 
man's aff'ection. 


ELECTIVE  STUDIES  AND  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

RECENT  changes  in  the  curriculum  at  Harvard  have  made  it 
possible  for  students  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  Arts  in  that 
institution,  by  several  different  lines  of  study  which  omit  entire- 
ly the  ancient  classics  at  an  early  stage  of  the  course.  This 
change  is  being  widely  discussed  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  various  are  the  opinions  concerning  it.  President  Eliot,  as 
the  main  promoter  of  the  scheme,  is  of  course  enthusiastic  in  its 
favor.  But  Dr.  McCosh  declares  his  regret  at  the  step  Harvard 
has  taken,  and  prognosticates  all  manner  of  evil  as  the  result  of 
it.  His  objections  are  in  the  main  based  on  the  assertion  that 
no  satisfactory  substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  Greek  and 
Latin  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  elective  system  rest  their 
arguments  on  the  so-called  practical  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
unprejudiced  and  thoughtful  observer  will  take  objection  to 
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both  of  these  views.  They  seem  to  involve  a  wrong  conception 
of  what  in  its  highest  sense  constitutes  a  liberal  education,  or  of 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

We  are  prepared  to  maintain  the  position  that  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  liberal  education  it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance what  particular  subject  is  studied,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  what  methods  of  study 
are  followed,  and  what  manner  of  influence  is  exercised  by  the 
professor  over  the  student.  We  have  only  the  proviso  to  make 
that,  in  general,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  during  some  part  of 
the  course  at  least,  several  subjects  should  be  taken  up  to  pre- 
vent that  intolerance  and  narrowness  of  view  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties. 

We  have  shown  most  conclusively  in  previous  numbers  of  The 
'Varsity  that  the  alleged  claim  of  superiority  for  classics  over 
the  modern  languages,  as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  is  entirely 
without  justification.  If,  in  the  past,  as  good  results  have  not 
been  accomplished  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  other,  the  defect 
has  been  solely  in  the  methods  of  study  and  teaching  which  have 
been  followed,  and  not  essentially  in  the  languages  themselves. 

We  are  prepared  to  show,  further,  that  there  is  equally  little 
reason  for  ascribing  a  superiority  to  classical  over  scientific  sub- 
jects as  an  instrument  of  education.  The  mere  apparent  and 
superficial  results  may  be  different  in  some  measure,  yet  it  is 
but  prejudice  and  dogmatism  that  asserts  that  the  cultivation 
acquired  in  the  one  case  is  necessarily  and  essentially  superior 
to  that  which  may  be  acquired  in  the  other. 

The  claims  made  for  the  classics  rest  mainly  on  the  infinite 
complexity  of  details  included  under  the  general  symmetry  of 
the  whole  system  of  these  languages,  the  variety  and  intensity 
of  mental  exercise  requisite  in  their  cultivation,  and  the 
symmetry  and  perfection  of  mental  development  consequent 
upon  such  exercise.  Now,  are  not  these  also  the  very  features 
01  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  natural  sciences  ?  It  is 
strikingly  suggestive  of  limited  information  on  his  part  for  the 
classical  advocate  to  suppose  and  assert  that  the  facts  of  biology 
and  botany,  for  example,  are  not  quite  as  complex  in  character 
and  as  capable  of  systematic  arrangement  as  those  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  therefore  as  valuable  per  sc  as  the 
latter  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline. 

If  it  be  .said  that  the  classics  impart  a  certain  refinement  and 
taste  which  is  not  acquired  in  any  other  way,  we  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement.  We  have  seen  men  stand  high  on  the 
classical  lists  who  were  distinguished  rather  by  their  coarseness 
and  lack  of  taste  than  by  the  possession  of  it.  A  few  weeks' 
course  of  botany  or  astronomy  under  an  enthusiastic  professor 
will  do  as  much  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic 
faculty  as  a  year  of  Greek,  and  any  of  the  academical  modern 
literatures  will  furnish  as  good  a  field  as  those  in  ancient  tongues 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  special  faculty  of  literary  taste. 

So  much  for  Dr.  McCosh's  views  on  this  question.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  great  objections  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  on  account  of  their  "practical" 
nature.  For  we  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  in  socialism  as  to  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  function  of  a  State  university  to  fit  men  for 
profes-sions.  And  further,  there  can  be  no  absolute  test  of  the 
practical.  Latin  grammar  is  quite  as  practical  to  most  persons 
as  is  any  of  the  natural  sciences.  Moreover,  it  is  but  a  low  ideal 
to  consider  an  education  as  beneficial  only  in  so  far  as  we  can 
derive  some  material  advantage  from  it. 

The  only  valid  objection  to  the  Harvard  elective  system  is 
that  certain  verj'  de.sirable  intellectual  results  can  often  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  compul.sory  puisuit  of  subjects  which  young 
persons  left  to  choose  for  themselves  will  probably  neglect. 

The  lack  of  natural  liking  or  aptitude  for  a  subject  on  the  part 
of  a  student  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  neglect  of 
it.  With  young  students  this  very  fact  is  perhaps  to  some  extent 
a  reason  why  they  should  be  compelled  to  take  that  subject. 
For  it  is  not  by  avoiding  difficulties  but  by  overcoming  them  ; 
that  the  highest  stage  of  mental  culture  is  attained.  However, 
the  earnest  student  will  find  numerous  perplexities  even  in  his 
favorite  subject,  the  mastering  of  which  may  work  in  a  sufficient 
degree  the  desired  result. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  advantaores  of 
the  elective  system  greatly  outweigh  any  disadvantages  which 


1  may  be  incidental  to  it.  If,  however,  this  system  should  appear 
to  increase  the  tendency  to  specialization  in  study,  much  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  cause  of  liberal  education.  For  the  specialist 
within  certain  bounds  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  liberally  educated 
man.  The  safe  plan  for  college  authorities  would  seem  to  be  the 
prescription  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  different  subjects,  the 
student  to  be  allowed  to  select  for  himself  from  the  whole  list  of 
studies  the  number  required. 


SULTANA. 

HIS  Serenity,   the  Sultan, 
When  he  wou'd  remove  a  pasha. 
Sends  a  bowstring  and  a  letter, 
By  a  slave,  to  end  the  edict. 

While  the  pa^ha  reverent  kisses. 

He  divines,  unread,  the  letter  ; 

Kneels  and  tenders  to  the  strangler 

His  bared  throat  and  murmurs  "  Kismet." 

Mistress  mine  hath  sent  a  letter, 
Letter,  mute,  and  strangling  bowstring 
All  in  one.    And  shall  I  struggle  ? 
Hope  is  over  ;  life  is  ended. 

But  the  One  Faith  slill  remaineth, 
I  am  still  a  true  believer  : 
What  can  I  but  kiss  the  firman, 
Kiss  it,  kiss  it,  though  it  strangle. 

BOHEMIEN. 


OUE  PAEIS  LETTER. 

Dear  'Varsity, — How  hard  to  smile  in  a  great  city  !  At  every  step 
some  scene  of  deformity  and  pain  dashes  your  pleasure  to  pieces. 
Very  rare  are  genuinely  happy  smiles,  and  then  they  never  live  long. 
Oh,  wofully  true  is  the  poet's  line: — 

"  Sorrow  barricadoed  evermore  within  the  walls  of  cities." 

The  finest  boulevards  of  Paris  offer  the  most  painful  contrasts. 
Pass  along  boulevard  Haussmaun,  for  instance,  any  day  at  any  hour. 

 perhaps,  for  your  safety,  day-time  would  be  best.    Before  the  rich 

stores  and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  well-to-do,  you  see  long 
lines  of  beggars.  Whether  it  be  from  any  far-sighted  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  citizens  that  the  Eepublic  permits  this  display, 
I  do  not  know.  The  fact  is  that  these  beggars  are  sprinkled  every- 
where, standing  as  interrogation  points  of  terrible  significance  which 
none  can  pass  by  without  reading.  Though  they  may  give  no  direct 
information  themselves,  they  may  yet  claim  to  be  teachers, — teachers 
according  to  the  "  Socratic  method."  Socrates  smiled  grimly  as  he 
saw  the  politicians  slip  aside  to  avoid  him.  If  there  are  any  philo- 
sophers in  that  ragged  row,  they  must  smile  grimly  ;  for  in  their  ex- 
perience too  the  men  and  the  women  slip  aside  and  will  not  listen  to 
their  reasoning. 

You  would  say  that  whoever  had  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of 
these  beggars  must  have  had  the  hope  of  giving  the  variety  that  re- 
lieves if  it  does  not  charm.  Not  all  are  legless,  or  armless,  or  nose- 
less, or  fingerless.  or  dumb,  or  Wind,  or  paralyzed,  or  crook-legged, 
or  crooked-backed,  or  idiot.  Some  indeed  seem  to  have  had  all  the 
vials  of  wrath  poured  out  over  them.  They  are  all  in  one,  veritable 
microcosms  of  beggardom.  But  from  these  princes  of  misery  you 
may  pass  all  the  way  down  the  grades  to  the  semi-respectable  who 
are  just  entering  upon  their  beggarly  citizenship  ;  and  are  all  arranged 
so  as  to  discourage  classification  and  bring  into  prominence  the  in- 
dividual. Down  through  the  list  I  cannot  go.  You  would  not  per- 
haps care  to  follow  me.  I  just  mention  in  a  word  what  seemed  to 
me  the  most  excruciatingly  perfect  output  of  the  artist  of  evil:  the 
smiling  wrecks.  Who  ever  could  havd  nvented  these  ?  Heartrending 
incongruities  !  Smiling  wounds  1  Wrinkles  of  pain,  playing  at  smile  s  ! 
1  remember  some  spoiled  rose-bushes,  at  my  grand-father's,  over 
which  we  cried  when  little  children.  When  the  buds  opened  oat  to 
the  sun  one  day,  we  saw  that  the  worms  had  eaten  their  heart  out, 
and  oh,  what  a  miserable  scrawny  failure  they  all  were  ! 

This  superlative  of  misery  has  recalled  to  mind  another  superla- 
tive I  was  witness  of  one  day — the  superlative  of  meanness.  I  awoke 
one  morning  somewhat  late  and  turned  to  look  out  to  the  clear  sun- 
lit sky,  and  the  gleaming  cross  of  the  Pantheon,  when  the  sweet  rev- 
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erential  feelings,  -which  such  a  scene  naturally  inspires,  were  broken 
up  and  dissipated  by  a  jarring  sound  of  voices.  Here  is  what  it  was. 
Down  in  the  court  below  was  some  poor  wretch,  praying  in  a  loud 
voice  to  God  to  melt  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  the  windows  above. 
There  were  laughing  parties  at  the  windows,  and  whenever  the  old 
man  weakened  in  his  praying,  we  heard  on  the  pavement  below  the 
stimulating  jingle  of  a  sou,  and  then  renewed  vigor  in  the  praying. 
Such  abysmal  meanness  I  had  never  conceived  of  as  possible. 

But  come  away  elsewhere.  I  do  not,  indeed,  promise  you  more 
cheerful  scenes,  for  I  am  painting  in  sepia  this  time.  Let  us  roam 
for  once  from  misery  to  misery.  Come  with  me  about  eight  o'clock 
of  a  morning  along  Quai  Voltaire,  near  the  School  of  Architecture, 
and  the  chances  are  we  shall  see  a  singular  group,  one  out  of  many 
assembled  at  the  same  hour  all  over  Paris.  Military  fashion,  it  is 
ranged  in  column,  two  abreast.  Composed  of  men  and  women,  the 
women  are  at  the  head,  and  the  head  is  halted  before  the  door  of  a 
small  boutique.  The  column  is  at  rest.  Let  us  stop  and  watch  it. 
The  members  are  a  motly  assortment.  Shabby,  thread  bare,  ragged 
is  their  outfit,  sad  to  look  at,  from  the  evident  earnest  endeavour  to 
keep  it  in  decent  repair.  The  column  begins  to  move,  and  as  it 
passes  the  shop-door  a  woman  with  a  huge  basket  hands  to  each  of 
the  members  a  morsel  of  bread,  a  "bouchee  de  pain."  Eeturn  is 
made  in  curtsies  and  polite  touching  of  the  hat,  and  then  the  column, 
losing  its  strange  esprit  de  corps,  crumbles  away  into  separate  indivi- 
dualities. This  one  begins  to  eat  hungrily  ;  this  other  seems  in  doubt 
what  to  do  ;  this  one  with  decision  puts  the  morsel  away  into  his 
pocket,  doubtless  to  share  with  some  one  at  home.  Some  make  divi- 
sions of  which  we  cannot  guess  the  meaning.  Some  have  strange 
gleams  of  that  sad  incongruous  happiness.  Others  go  away  in  an  un- 
relieved gloom.  Then  such  kind,  motherly  little  women  as  we  see 
there,  tucking  away  their  piece  of  bread,  looking  up  so  timidly  and 
so  anxiously,  such  good  instincts  written  on  their  faces  and  shown  in 
their  clean,  patched  dresses !  What  a  pity  they  were  there.  What  a 
pity  anybody  was  there.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  souls  must  run 
through  life  and  out  of  life  hounded  on  by  famine  and  misery. 

Yet  another  group,  misery  really  at  the  bottom  of  it  too.  Read  the 
invitation  to  it.    Misery  organized  and  on  the  offensive  : 

"Grand  Meeting  of  the  Starving. 
"  TO  the  men  without  work. 

"  Comrades, — Your  government  is  robbing  you  !  your  representatives 
laugh  at  you  ;  the  recent  votes  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  of  the  Cham- 
ber have  proved  it. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  us  are  without  bread,  and  you  know 
the  asylum  reserved  for  us  by  the  prefecture  of  police. 

"  Your  misery  jostles  in  the  streets  the  debauch  of  those  in  power,  main- 
tained by  the  money  which  you  have  produced  and  of  which  they  have 
robbed  you.  That  must  cease.  No  more  words  !  No  more  petitioning  ! 
Deeds,  deeds,  and  again  deeds  ! 

"  Comrades,  let  us  put  an  end  to  this  !  Come  Monday,  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  to  the  Place  d'Opera.  Come  all  !  Come  and  display  your 
rags  to  the  splendour  of  the  rich  and  show  your  misery  to  the  monopolists, 
not  to  excite  their  pity, — no  !  but  to  excite  their  fears. 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  Organization  of  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Salles  Levis,  Favie,  and  Chaques." 

This  is  the  "  Manifestation  "  of  Monday,  the  9th.  We  go  there 
half  an  hour  before  5.  Already  far  from  the  place,  we  see  a  crowd 
there  before  us,  surrounding  the  square  and  blocking  up  the  streets 
which  centre  there.  The  square  itself  is  occupied  by  police  and 
soldiers  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more.  They  were  the  first 
at  the  meeting,  and  have  thousands  of  their  friends  in  the  barracks 
near  by.  We  step  into  the  crowd  and  stand  for  a  while  surveying 
the  scene.  The  noble  Opera  in  front.  The  fine  buildings  and  noble 
streets  on  either  side,  which  it  would  be  such  a  pity  to  pillage.  The 
golden  angels  over  the  Opera  are  gleaming  bright  in  the  sun  rays  ; 
away  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  on  the  Vendome  iron  column,  stands 
Napoleon,  and  turns  his  back  on  the  spectacle.  A  revolution  that 
proposes  wholesale  robbery  cannot  expect  the  approval  of  the  angel, 
nor  with  the  organization  of  a  mob  can  it  have  anything  but  the 
disdain  of  Napoleon,    ft  seems  to  us  further   "Circulez,  mes- 

sieurs," and  we  circulate  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  simply  gaining 
another  point  of  observation.  The  thoughtfulness  of  the  police  in- 
sists that  we  shall  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen.  What  is  the  crowd 
like  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  ourselves  ?  Well,  I  see  num- 
bers of  ladies  and  children.  I  see  an  amazing  collection  of  silk 
hats.  Respectability  is  there  by  thousands.  Respectability  is 
jesting,  is  in  first-rate  good  humour.  The  air  is  explosive 
with  jokes.  The  omnibuses  and  carriages,  as  they  get 
blocked  up,  are  bombarded  with  bon-mots  and  beseiged  with 
merry-making.  The  Parisians  are  as  near  having  "fun  "  as  I  have 
as  yet  seen  them.     We  stand  and  enjoy  the  scene.     We  are  fast 


forgetting  what  the  meeting  was  for.  Jolly,  plump  fellows  go  by, 
singing  that  they  are  "  starving  "  and  are  "  manifesting  ;"  but  they 
wink  and  we  don't  believe  them. 

But,  dear  me,  what  is  everybody  running  this  way  for  ?  Why  are 
they  upsetting  the  chairs  and  tables  before  the  cafes  and  tumbling 
over  them  ?  The  whole  street  is  in  movement.  We  slip  into  the 
open  door  of  a  cafe  and  observe  better  from  its  windows.  The  whole 
street  is  black,  and  the  black  human  current  is  moving  confusedly 
by.  Soon  we  can  step  out  of  the  cafe,  for  the  street  is  clear.  We 
look  after  the  crowd,  and  there  we  see  the  explanation  of  its  move- 
ment. A  single  line  of  police,  with  bared  revolvers,  stretches  across  the 
street  and  moves  steadily  forward,  sweeping  the  mass  before  it.  The 
crowd  has  hitherto  run  along  in  chattering  good  humour,  but  soon 
further  movement  becomes  almost  impossible,  and  then  we  see  a 
change  come  over  the  temper  of  the  citizens.  A  slight  scrimmage 
and  some  arrests  over  there,  a  fine  plate-glass  window  smashed,  "  a 
has  la  police  1 "  and  the  "  Marseillaise  "  begins  its  ominous  roll.  The 
poHce  stop  in  time.  They  were  nearly  provoking  a  real  manifestation. 
The  jokers  were  rapidly  getting  into  a  manifesting  temper.  How- 
ever, all  come  back  to  their  places  and  good  humour  is  restored,  and 
the  same  merry  warfare  goes  on.  We  begin  to  ask,  where  is  the 
manifestation  ?  Perhaps  the  invitation  we  read  was  a  new  kind  of 
joke.  Perhaps  it  was  all  a  manoeuvre  of  the  police,  as  some  one  wis- 
pers  to  me.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  While  the  valiant  police  are  active  in 
charging  and  clubbing  the  jokers,  we  notice  that  tliey  leave  entirely 
untouched  on  another  corner,  another  crowd,  a  quiet  sober  crowd. 
The  manifestation  is  there.  Some  hundreds  of  ragged,  dingy,  gloomy 
men  have  taken  possession  of  two  corners  of  the  place.  With  crossed 
arms,  and  soberly  they  stand  watching  the  square,  and  the  police, 
and  the  Opera,  and  seem  to  be  waiting.  They  don't  circulate,  and 
the  police  don't  try  to  make  them.  They  are  evidently  not  qualified 
to  enjoy  esthetically  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  and  hence  it  is  not 
worth  while  insisting  that  they  shall  move  about  and  view  it  impar- 
tially. However,  in  spite  of  the  dense  crowds  of  curiosity-seekers,  and 
the  fussy  police,  and  the  charges  back  and  forth,  the  real  manifesta- 
tion was  on  these  two  corners,  at  the  head  of  the  Avenue  of  the  Opera, 
and  facing  that  building.  That  it  did  not  assume  a  more  serious 
character  was  probably  due  to  the  force  of  police  assembled  there. 
The  ragged  men  wait  till  past  midnight,  but  the  charge  is  never 
sounded  for  them.  Then  they  go  home,  pillaging  a  bakery  here  and 
an  armory  there. 

And  so  ended  the  manifestation.  The  revolutionary  journals  arc 
as  usual  loud-mouthed  in  their  invectives  against  the  police,  and 
crying  "Death  to  the  bourgeoisie  1 "  The  journals  of  respectability, 
such  as  Le  Temps,  I,e  Figaro,  Le  Steele,  dismiss  it  with  an  ironical 
paragraph  or  two,  as  any  little  scrimmage  which  the  police  have  to 
deal  with  every  day  in  large  cities.  Paris  is  indifferent,  apparently, 
to  the  socialist  anarchists.  Still,  I  think  it  needs  no  apology  to  have 
treated  the  matter  here  at  such  length.  In  view  of  the  state  of  Europe 
in  general,  it  has  some  significance. 

One  more  tableau  of  misery  and  I  have  done.  It  will  serve  for 
one  "  Article  oq  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris."  It  is  not  1  who  write 
it.  A  poor  Frenchwoman  wrote  it,  and  had  it  printed  in  great  white 
letters  on  a  blue  ground  on  the  facade  of  a  house  in  the  Latin  quar- 
ter, right  amongst  the  Universities.  We  could  read  it  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  the  police  effaced  it,  because  it  was  true  and  was  an 
attempt  at  moral  suasion.  The  same  police  permits  everywhere  in 
Paris  disgusting  exhibitions  of  immoral  suasion.  The  matter  may 
possibly  be  brought  in  protest  before  the  courts. 

j  "  Pauvres  Femmes  Perdues. 

!  "  J'ai  vecu  comme  vous  ;  mais  Dieu  m'a  retiree  du  bourbier.  Ne 
j  voulez-vous  pas  vous-memes  en  sortir  ? 

"  Ecoutez  ! 

Celui  qui  partageait  ma  honte  m'avait  promit  le  mariage.  Un  jour, 
cependent,  il  vint  a  moi,  disant,  Je  te  quitte  ;  accepte  ce  souvenir.  Adieu. 

"  FOLLE  D'INDIGNATION, 

Je  lui  lancait  I'argent  a  la  face  ;  il  disparut.  Devant  le  monde  il  restait 
honnete  homme.  Moi  seule,  j'etais  fletrie.  J'en  appelai  a  la  justice  eter- 
nelle  ;  je  criai  : 

"  INFAME  QuARTIER  LaTIN, 

Oil  la  luxure  specule  sur  la  faim.  Enfer  de  Paris,  scandale  du  monde, 
maladiction  sur  toi  !  J'allai  me  detruire,  une  amie  m'arreta  ;  tu  ne  mourras 
pas,  dit-elle,  en  me  pressant  sur  son  coeur. 

"  Jesus  Christ  est  mort 
Afin  que  tu  vives  ;  mort  pour  les  repentants.    Viens,  oh  viens  lui  ouvrir 
ton  ame !  des  sanglots  m'etouffaient.    'A  genoux,  fremissante,  et  pourtant 
rassure,  je  me  sentir  inondee  de  I'amour  de  Dieu. 

"  Depuis  ce  jour 
C'est  la  paix  du  ciel.    Plus  de  haine  dans  mon  coeur  ;  et  celui  qui  m'a 
sauvee  me  donne  la  force  de  prier  pour  le  malheureux  qui  m'avait  perdue." 
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Alas  !  before  this  huge  rotting  mass  of  sin,  and  misery  and  disease 
a  crushing  sadness  weighs  down  upon  the  soul.  How  is  it  possible 
to  smile  in  great  cities  ?  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  Stop  it,  who  can  ? 
Here  are  great  running  sores,  through  which  the  hfe-blood  of  hu- 
manity is  draining  away.  R.  Balmer. 

Paris,  Feb.  15,  1885. 


EVENING. 

"T"IS  eventide, — and  through  the  slumbrous  air 

A     Float  dreamy  shapes  of  half-embodied  thoughts 
That  cloud  the  view  of  nature  to  the  sight, 
And  leave  the  mind,  in  musing  ecsiacy. 
Upon  the  border  of  a  realm  beyond. 
Where  varied  visions,  of  ambition  born. 
Are  lingering,  till  we  bid  them  come  again 
And  march  in  proud  procession — ancient  forms 
Of  aspirations,  cherished  in  their  youth. 
But  over-frail  to  reach  maturity  ;  — 
Old  loves  that,  in  the  gilded  morning  of 
Their  birth,  found  us  all  abject,  prostrate  slaves. 
Who  still  wear  tokens  of  th'enthralling  spell  ;  — 
Old  hates,  that  kindle  into  flame  again, 
Till  mem'ry  wakes  to  find  the  objects  dead 
And  buried  deep  amongst  our  old  regrets. 
'Tis  thoughts  like  these  that  flit  before  the  mind, 
And  give  a  tinge  of  sadness  and  of  gloom. 
That  makes  the  day  the  harbinger  cf  nigh'. 
When  Darkness  steals  with  silent  tread  abroad. 
And  casts  her  shadows  o'er  the  sun-lit  glades. 

J.    tl.  BuiiNHAM. 


lJi(i ver-j^ity  ai\d  College  }[cw^. 


Literary  and  Scientific  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
last  evening  Mr.  D.  J.  McMurchy  read  an  interesting^  essay  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  Visiting  the  Plains  of  Abraham."    The  "Burial  March 
of  Dundee  ''  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Reddan.    Owing  to  press  of  busi-  } 
ness  the  debate  on  Independence  was,  as  usual,  adjourned.    The  j 
amendment  to  the  constitution  regarding  prizes  was  lost.    On  motion, 
an  addition  of  a  week's  time  was  granted  to  the  essayists  competing  for 
Society  prizes.    The  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Collins  to  awarding  prizes  t 
to  essays  which  have  not  been  read  in  the  Society  was  well  taken, 
though  it  was  considered  unfair  to  press  it  on  so  short  notice  this  year. 
The  report  of  the  House  Committee  recommending  periodicals  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  amended  in  committee  of  the  whole,  was  adopted. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  weekly  prayer  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  Mr.  T.  Logic, '87,  was  leader.  The  passage  for  consideration 
was  :  "  But  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto 
all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient  ;  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves ;  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  ac- 
knowledging of  the  truth  ;  and  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of 
the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will."  T  he 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers  : — "  Men 
everywhere  seek  an  ideal  to  which  they  seek  to  conform  their  lives. 
Human  ideals  are  always  found  to  be  imperfect.  The  only  true  ideal 
is  that  furnished  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  the  God-Man.  This  pas- 
sage shows  us  that  an  age  of  religious  strife  is  not  always  one  in  which 
the  truest  development  of  the  Christian  life  is  found.  If  we  have  to. 
contend  for  the  truth  it  should  be  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  desire  to 
benefit  those  who  oppose,  which  characterized  Christ  Himself.  It  is 
enough  that  the  servant  be  as  his  master.  Christ  was  humble,  satisfied 
with  the  lowliest  place  in  His  Father's  service.  So  should  His  servants 
be.  Here  are  presented  the  positive  and  the  negative  sides  of  the 
Christian  character.  The  follower  of  Jesus  must  be  '  gentle,  apt  to 
teach,  patient ;  he  must  no/  be  given  to  strife.'  Then  follows  a  prayer 
which  should  be  that  of  every  servant  of  Christ,  that  those  who  oppose 
themselves  to  the  truth  may  be  led  to  submit  themselves  to  it.  The 
word  '  gentle  '  here  is  the  same  word  as  that  which  Homer  uses  when 
he  describes  the  physician  as  pouring  '  healing  remedies '  into  the 
wounds  of  his  fallen  hero.  So  it  is  the  office  of  the  Christian  as  his 
Master,  to  heal  the  heart  wounds  of  his  fellows  and  soothe  their  griefs. 
He  should  carry  by  his  very  presence  peace  and  rest.  The  way  to  be- 
,come  possessed  of  Christian  graces  is  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 


In  order  to  know  the  truth  of  God  we  must  engage  in  this  service.  '  We 
learn  to  play  the  harp  by  playing  the  harp.'  So  we  become  true  ser- 
vants of  God  by  serving  Him." 

Some  six  months  ago  it  was  mentioned  in  The  'Varsity  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  establish  a  class  for  Bible  Study  in  Moss  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  so  tar  can 
be  pronounced  a  success.  A  critic  might  find  fault  with  the  attendance, 
which  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  gathering  is 
not  marred  by  that  fact.  The  members  are  republican,  for  they  con- 
sider all  men  to  be  equal,  and  recognize  no  permanent  leader.  This 
officer  is  elected  by  a  popular  vote  at  each  meeting.  Reinember  that 
the  hour  of  meeting  is  3  p.m.  and  that  you  are  all  invited.  The  subject 
for  to  morrow  is,  "  The  Lord's  Prayer." 

We  postpone  the  publication  of  our  weekly  list  of  subscribers  towards 
the  Building  Fund.  During  the  week  we  received  about  $200.  While 
not  making  any  full  list  of  our  subscriptions,  we  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  $20  from  Dr.  Reeve.  When  such  answers 
as  this  come  to.  hand  as  the  result  of  a  general  appeal  to  those  interested  in 
the  University,  the  Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  feel  greatly  encouraged. 

U.  C.  Temperance  League. — The  4th  public  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Moss  Hall  on  Wednesday  next  at'4.30,  closing  at  5.45.  The  chair  wiil 
be  taken  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  addresses  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wild,  and  by  Jno.  Cameron  Esq.,  editor  of  the  GMe.  The  Committee 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  students 


Modern  Language  Club. — At  the  French  meeting  of  the  Club,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hamilton  read  a  critical  essay  on  "  Le 
Tartufe"  and  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  Mr.  Hardie  gave  a  read- 
ing from  one  of  La  Fontaine's  fables,  "  Le  Rat  de  Ville  et  le  Rat  de 
Champ."  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  rendering  the  work  of  the  Club  more  effective  by 
having  a  definite  system  in  the  programmes.  Officers  were  nominated 
for  the  year  1885-6.  Mr.  T.  Rowan  was  elected  President  by  acclama- 
tion.   The  elections  will  be  held  next  Monday  afternoon. 


Engineering  Society. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Allison,  read  a  paper  on  transition 
curves  in  which  he  gave  a  lengthy  description  of  the  method  of  oro- 
cedure  employed  to  lay  out  these  curves  in  railroad  construction.  Mr. 
Hermon  continued  the  subject  of  land  surveying  in  the  North  West 
which  was  begun  by  Mr.  Bowman  at  the  previous  meeting.  He  showed 
how  the  surveys  under  the  old  and  new  system  are  connected,  and  de- 
scribed different  methods  of  subdividing  townships  practised  by 
surveyors  in  work  that  he  has  examined.  After  discussion  of  this  paper 
by  the  Society,  Mr.  Johnston  described,  in  an  interesting  style,  the 
surveys  of  Muskoka  and  Nipissing.  In  these  districts  the  lands  are 
laid  out  with  reference  to  base  lines  run  by  Government  surveyors  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  and  marked  through  the  wood  by  blazed  trees,  most  of 
which  are  now  destroyed  by  fire.  The  essayist  gave  a  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  characters  to  be  met  with,  the  style  of  camp  life  and  other 
details  of  a  surveying  expedition.  Officers  for  the  coining  year  were 
nominated,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  HUNTINGTON  CONCERTS. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  three  concerts  given  by  the  Huntington  Con- 
cert Company,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last  in  Shaftesbury 
Hall.  The  audience,  though  not  large,  was  fashionable  and  critical. 
Miss  Agnes  Huntington,  of  New  York,  has  a  singularly  beautiful  contralto 
voice,  of  unusually  wide  compass,  great  purity  and  sweetness.  United 
with  a  charming  presence  and  a  captivating  manner,  Miss  Huntington 
possesses  qualities  which  are  quite  irresistible.  Her  opening  number 
was  "  Ah,  quel  giorno,"  from  Rossini's  Semiramide  -  a  most  difficult 
aria,  which  was  sung  with  apparent  ease,  remarkable  clearness  and  ex- 
pression, and  considerable  dramatic  force.  The  other  songs  which  Miss 
Huntington  rendered  were  two  German  ballads — Schumann's  "Sonnen- 
schein,"  and  Schubert's  "  Ungeduld," — and  "Annie  Laurie."  The 
fair  artiste  was  equally  successful  in  her  rendering  of  ballad  music  as  in 
her  more  ambitious  selections.  She  was  enthusiastically  encored  each 
time  she  appeared,  and  responded  by  singing  "Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie," 
and  "Comin'  thro'  the  Rye."  This  is  Miss  Huntington's  first  appear- 
ance in  Toronto,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
She  will  appear  again  at  concerts  in  Shaftesbury  Hall  on  the  i6th  and 
23rd  of  March,  and  will  be  assi  tcd  cacli  time  bv  tlic  String  Quartette 
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of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  Society,  and  Miss  Etifie  Huntington,  her 
sister,  as  solo  pianistt. 

Miss  Effie  Huntington  made  a  very  favorable  impression  by  her  piano 
solos.  Her  technique  is  decidedly  good,  and  she  plays  with  expression 
and  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  her  work.  She  played  Ruben- 
stein's  "  Staccato  Etude,"  a  "  Melodic  "  by  Mosczkowski,  and  "  Wid- 
mung,"  by  Schumann,  transcribed  by  Liszt. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  programme  were  furnished  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Thomson.  The  former  sang,  very  acceptably,  Tosti's  "  Good- 
bye," and  "  Non  e  ver."  Mrs.  J.  F.  Thomson,  who  was  in  excellent 
voice,  gave  "  Rapirei"(Tosti),  "  Robin  Adair,"  and  "  Waiting"  (Millard). 
In  response  to  an  encore  she  sang  "  Within  a  mile  o'  Edinboro,"  in  her 
usual  charming  manner. 

On  the  whole  the  concert  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  given  here 
for  some  time,  and  we  are  glad  that  a  further  opportunity  of  hearing 
these  vocalists  agam  has  been  secured. 


A  LONGFELLOW  MEMORIAL. 

HENRY  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  a  student  of  Bowdoin  College> 
Brunswick,  Maine,  where  he  graduated  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  was  immediately  thereafter  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  newly 
created  department  of  Modern  Languages  in  that  institution.  On  the  27th 
of  last  month,  the  birthday  of  the  poet,  the  Bowdoin  Orient,  with  excellent 
taste  and  commendable  enterprise,  issued  a  Longfellow  memorial  num- 
ber, unique  in  design  and  successful  in  execution.  The  issue  is  made 
up  entirely  of  letters  of  reminiscence  from  the  poet's  class-mates, 
students  and  intimate  friends,  who  contribute  many  touching  and  in- 
teresting tributes  to  the  memory  of  Bowdoin's  most  famous  alumnus. 
His  class-mates  speak  of  him  as 

'  a  universal  favourite  in  college,  from  his  bright,  handsome  face,  frank 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  his  invariably  gentlemanly  manners.  He  was 
conspicuously  attentive  to  all  his  college  duties.  He  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  correctness  and  polish  of  his  themes.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  frankness  about  him  that  won  on  you  at  once  ;  he  looked  you  square  in  the 
face.  His  eyes  were  full  of  expression,  and  it  seemed  as  though  you  could 
look  down  into  them  as  into  a  clear  spring.  .  .  .  He  had  no  relish  for 
rude  sports,  but  loved  to  bathe  in  a  little  creek  on  the  border  of  Deering's 
oaks,  and  to  tramp  through  the  woods  at  times  with  a  gun,  but  this  last  «  as 
mostly  through  the  influence  of  others.  He  loved  much  better  to  lie  under  a 
tree  and  read.  .  .  .  If  he  was  a  thoughtful,  certainly  he  was  ii  it  a 
melancholy  boy,  and  the  minor  key  to  which  so  much  of  his  verse  is  at'  uned 
and  that  tinge  of  sadness  his  countenance  wore  in  later  years  was  due  to 
that  first  great  sorrow  that  came  upon  him  in  Mrs.  Longfellow's  tragic  death, 
an  eclipse  in  the  penumbra  of  which  he  ever  after  walked." 

The  following  interesting  incident  is  here  related  for  the  first  time  in 
connection  with  Longfellow's  appointment  to  the  professorship.  At  the 
final  public  examination  of  his  class,  which  was  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  he  was  called  upon  for  a  sight  translation  of  one  of  the 
odes  of  Horace.  As  it  happened,  the  choice  fell  upon  an  ode  in  which 
the  poet  had  been  specially  interested  and  of  which' he  had  previously 
made  an  elegant  translation  for  his  own  satisfaction.  There  chanced  to 
be  present  at  the  examination  a  lover  of  Horace,  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Orr,  who  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  college.  So  charmed  was  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  translation,  that,  when  shortly  after- 
wards the  question  arose  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  establishment 
of  a  professorship  of  modern  languages,  Mr.  Orr  strongly  advocated  its 
institution  and  secured  the  appointment  to  that  position  of  the  youthful 
translator. 

After  three  years  of  preparation  in  Europe  for  his  new  duties,  we 
are  told  by  one  of  his  students  that 

"  He  entered  on  his  professorship  with  great  enthusiasm  and  he  awakened 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  students.  .  .  .  Under  the  influence  of  Professor 
Longfellow,  Bowdoin  was,  I  think,  the  first  of  our  colleges  to  give  a  promi- 
nent place  to  these  languages  in  its  regular  curriculum." 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  among  other  particulars  of  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  poet,  says  that  every  person  who  was  in  want  in  his  city 
naturally  went  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  so  well  known  was  his  generous  habit 
of  relieving  suffering.  Moreover,  he  was  so  courteous  that  he  never 
refused  an  autograph — answered  all  letters  with  his  own  hand  till  he 
died, — and  permitted  every  visitor  who  wanted  to  "  see  the  house." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  pays  the  following  characteristic  and  touch 
ing  tribute  to  his  old  friend  : — 

"  His  image  comes  back  to  all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him,  radiant  in 
the  soft,  subdued  light  of  '  Resignation,'  which  he  had  sweetly  taught  to 


other  mourners,  strong  with  the  courage  of  his  own  ideal,  who  confronted  the 
trials  of  this  mortal  life 

"  With  a  heart  for  any  fate." 

"  So  comes  before  us  the  image  of  our  dearly  beloved  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

"And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  falls  like  a  falling  star," 

"  A  voice  with  a  music  in  it  such  as  our  echoes  will  listen  to  no  more  until 
the  ears  of  this  generation  are  deaf  to  all  earthly  melodies." 

With  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Orient  for  this  peerless  num- 
ber, we  reluctantly  end  our  extracts  from  its  columns  with  the  following 
exquisitely  beautiful  comparison  of  Longfellow  with  the  other  three  of 
that  matchless  quartette  of  American  songsters — Bryant,  Whittier,  and 
Holmes, 

"—all  personal  friends,  long  time  singing  together  in  different  keys.  Like 
the  poets  of  the  field  and  forest,  no  discordant  notes  ever  vexed  the  harmony 
of  their  anthems. 

"  Bryant  was  the  staid  robin  on  the  tall  treetop,  with  breast  illumined  by 
the  twilight  gleam,  singing  in  plaintive  tones  the  elegy  of  day. 

"Whittier,  the  timid  whippoorwill,  throwing  his  wierd,  staccato  notes  out 
from  the  secret  shadows  of  the  night. 

"  Holmes,  the  joyous  bobolink,  following  us  as  we  walk  the  lane,  from  post 
to  post,  from  bush  to  bush,  till  we  catch  the  laughter  of  his  rollicking  song. 

"  Longfellow,  the  cosmopolitan  mocking-bird,  master  of  all  languages  and 
tuneful  in  all  keys — warbling  and  watching  for  the  dawn,  and  making  all 
nature  glad  that  the  morning  is  coming." 


The  following  books  have  been  added  to  the  Library  since  the  5th 
inst.  : — 


f)l'ift. 


WHAT  does  "didactic"  mean  when  applied  as  a  distinguishing  epithet 
to  such  an  idea  as  a  poem  ?  The  predicate  destroys  the  subject.  No 
poetry  can  have  the  function  of  teaching.  Poetry  or  any  of  the  fine  arts 
can  teach  only  as  nature  teaches,  as  forests  teach,  as  the  sun  teaches,  as 
infancy  teaches,  namely,  by  deep  impulse,  by  hieroglyphic  suggestion. 
To  teach  formally  and  professedly  is  to  abandon  the  very  differential 
character  and  principle  of  poetry. 

Thomas  De.  Quincey,  in  the  Essay  on  Pope. 


SWIFT  WINGED. 
A  swallow  poising  in  the  candle-light. 

Surprised  in  confines — whence,  where,  what  unknowing  ; 
Swift  through  the  farther  casement  taking  flight  ; 
This  is  our  life  ;  its  measure,  coming,  going. 

Lavinia  S.  Goodwin,  in  The  Current. 


Nothing  betrays  more  complete  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  history 
of  language  than  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  most  people  talk  of 
dialectic  expressions,  or  the  readiness  with  which  these  are  classed  as 
essentially  vulgar  and  despicable.  For  it  shows  that  such  persons  are 
simply  unaware  that  the  literary  language  of  each  nation  is  only  one  out 
of  many  which  by  some  special  favour  and  peculiar  fortune  has  been 
adopted  for  general  use  in  preference  to  its  fellows.    Nevertheless  these 


"  Parliamentary  Procedure."    By  J.  G.  Bourinot. 
"  Loudon's  Roll  of  Fame,"  etc. 

"  Aidan,  the  Apostle  of  the  North."    By  A.  C.  Fryer. 

"  Science."    Reports  of  British  and  American  Associations,  1884. 

"  Graphic  and  Analytic  Statics."    By  R.  H.  Graham. 

"Conic  Sections."    By  G.  H.  Puckle  ;  5th  ed. 

"  Conic  Sections."    By  Chas.  Smith  ;  2nd  ed. 

"  Cambridge  College  Examinations  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,"  etc.  By  P.  T. 
F.  Gantillon. 

"  Nathan  der  Weise."    By  G.  E.  Lessing.    Ed.  Buckheim. 

"  Schiller's  Wallenstein."    Ed.  Buckheim,  5th  ed. 

"  Gotz  von  Berlichingen."    By  J.  W.  Goethe.  Ed.  Bull. 

"Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  "    Thorpe  and  Muir,  2nd  ed. 

"  Organic  Chemistry."    By  H.  E.  Armstrong,  4th  ed. 

"Aristophanes  :  Frogs."    Ed.  Paley. 

"  Aristophanes  :  Frogs."    Ed.  Green.    (Pitt  Press  Series. 

"  Theoaritus  :  Bion  and  Moschus."    Translated  by  A.  Lang. 

"Aristotle's  Ethics."    Introduction  to  Books  1-4.    By  E.  Moore. 

"  Hydraulic  Tables."    By  W.  R.  Kutter. 
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dialectic  forms  are  just  as  systematic  and  justifiable  as  the  forms  which 
Lindley  Murray  or  any  other  exponent  of  our  literary  language  may  have 
endeavored  to  fix  and  illustrate. 

From  IVord  Gosi.ip,  by  W.  L.  Blackley. 


LIPS  AND  ROSES. 

Lady  ;  when  I  behold  the  roses  sprouting, 
Which,  clad  in  damask  mantles,  deck  the  arbours, 
And  then  behold  your  lips  where  sweet  love  harbours, 

My  eyes  present  me  with  a  double  doubting  ; 
For,  viewing  both  alike,  hardly  my  mind  supposes 
Whether  the  roses  be  your  lips  or  your  lips  be  the  roses. 

1 6th  Century  Madrigal — Author  Unknown. 


The  Higher  (!)  Criticism. — If  there  were  many  Moseses  and  several 
Homers,  there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  five  Robert  Burnses. 
One  wrote  songs  in  the  broadest  Scotch.  It  must  have  been  another 
who  wrote  "  Mary  in  Heaven,"  and  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  in 
the  purest  Saxon  English.  A  third  Robert  Burns  held  low  Democratic 
Radical  principles,  and  wrote,  ''A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That."  A  fourth 
Robert  Burns  was  a  Jacobite  Royalist,  and  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  author  of  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  who  wrote  "  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer,"  a  poem  of  questionable  religion  and  morality. 

The  Chicago  Interior. 


IN  ITHACA. 

'  ris  thought  Odysseuc,  when  the  strife  was  o'er 

With  all  the  waves  and  wars,  a  weary  while, 

Grew  restless  in  his  disenchanted  isle. 
And  still  would  watch  the  sunset,  from  the  shore. 
Go  down  the  ways  of  gold,  and  evermore 

His  sad  heart  followed  after,  mile  on  mile 

Back  to  the  Goddess  of  the  magic  wile. 
Calypso,  and  the  love  that  was  of  yore. 

Thou  too,  thy  haven  gained,  must  turn  thee  yet. 
To  look  across  the  sad  and  stormy  space, 
Years  of  a  youth  as  bitter  as  the  sea, 

Ah,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  eylids  wet. 
Because  within  a  fair  forsaken  place. 
The  life  that  might  have  been  is  lost  to  thee. 

From  Ballades  and  Verses  Vatn,  by  Andrew  Lang. 


The  iVitt  \ or k  Independent  is  pithy  and  sharp  in  the  following  words : 
"  The  creed  of  pretentious  unbalief  rhymes  and  chi  nes  : 
Article  I.  Ego. 
Article  II.  Nego." 


Our  pedagogues  stick  sentences  full-feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  syllables 
are  the  substance  of  the  things. — Montaigne. 


Sanskrit  is  the  most  elaborate,  the  most  minutely  divided,  the  most 
elaborately  inflected  speech  known  to  map.  The  sight  of  a  Sanskrit 
grammar  is  appalling  to  the  common  sense  of  our  day.  There  are  ten 
conjugations  of  verbs  ;  and  a  verb  has  ten  tenses  ;  and  each  of  these 
tenses  has  three  numbers,  singular,  dual  and  plural ;  and  each  tense  has 
two  sets  of  terminations.  Nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  singular, 
dual  and  plural,  and  have  eight  cases.  Inflections  of  all  words  are  dis- 
tracting for  multitude  and  intricacy.  Yet  this  elaborately  intricate  lan- 
guage was  spoken  in  what  we  think  of  as  the  wilds  of  Asia  long  before 
the  history  of  the  human  race  is  known  ;  at  least  four  thousand  years 
ago. — Richard  Grant  White. 


Oui^  Wkllet 


WHY  is  a  pig  with  a  curly  continuation  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father  ?— Because  "  he  could  a  tale  unfold." 


Girls  graduating  in  England  wear  gowns  precisely  like  those  worn  by 

the  University  men,  made  by  the  same  tailor.  The  only  way  to  tell 
which  from  tother  is  to  wait  for  a  mousa. — Ex. 


"I  think  your  moustache  is  lovely,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  only  wish  I  had 
it  on  my  face,"  she  said,  as  she  gazed  into  his  face  with  a  sort  of  gona 
look.  And  the  stupid  dolt  didn't  catch  on,  but  only  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  was  very  good  for  a  three  months'  growth,  "  you  know  !  " 

"  Will !  "  said  the  sporting  editor's  room  mate  to  him  the  other  day, 
"  what  are  you  so  quiet  about }  "  "  Well,  I  was  just  thinking.  The 
Bible  says  that  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered,  don't  it?" 

"  Yes,  what  of  it  ?  "    "  Oh  nothing,  I  was  just  wondering  what  Prof.  

had  done  with  the  dach  numbers.'" — Ex, 

A  young  Torontoian  miss. 

When  asked  by  her  beau  for  a  kiss. 

Demurely  contented. 

She  sweetly  assented. 
And  their  lips  looked  exactly  like  this  : 


And  a  Prof  interrupted  the  bliss. 

And  said,  "who's  this  young  fellow,  miss?" 

And  without  more  ado 

The  young  fellow  flew, 
And  his  eyes  looked  exactly  like  this  : 

O  O 

— Adapted  from  the  Dickinson  Liberal. 


A  colored  man  in  Mississippi  being  on  trial  for  working  on  Sunday, 
his  counsel  pleaded  as  mitigation  that  he  had  formerly  lived  in  Arkansas, 
where  Sunday  is  little  more  observed  than  other  days  of  the  week.  In 
his  charge  to  the  jury  the  Judge  said  :  "  The  prisoner  may  not  have 
known  that  he  was  breaking  human  laws,  *  *  *  but  he  certainly  knew 
he  was  breaking  the  ten  commandments."  Whereupon  the  prisoner, 
seeing  the  penitentiary  staring  him  in  the  face,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
with  upraised  hands  exclaimed  :  "  'Fore  God,  Judge,  I  didn't  know  it. 
They  was  passed  tvhile  I  lived  in  Arkansas.'' 


The  London  Globe  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  an  examina- 
tion of  Woolwich  students  the  following  translation  was  given  to  the  well- 
known  sentence  in  Cicero,  "  abiit,  excessit,  erupit,  evasit :  '* 

abiit — He  went  out  to  dine. 
excessit — He  took  more  than  was  good  for  him. 
erupit — It  violently  disagreed  with  him. 
evasit— He  put  it  down  to  the  salmon. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  discussion  in  The  'Varsity  on  higher  degrees 
we  quote  from  the  Edinburgh  Revierv  the  following  incident  of  Dean 
Mansel.  The  conditions  of  bestowing  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
in  Oxford,  had  degenerated  into  a  senseless  form,  which  was  felt  to  be 
discreditable  to  the  University.  A  proposal  was  at  last  introduced  in 
Council  to  substitute  two  theological  dissertations  as  the  preliminary 
requirement.  While  the  discussion  was  proceeding,  Mansel  wrote  and 
passed  to  his  neighbour  : 

"The  degree  of  D.D. 

'Tis  proposed  to  convey 
To  an  A  double  S 
By  a  double  ess-ay." 


doinir|ui\idatioi\^. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  LECTURES. 
To  the  Editor  op  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — Your  apparent  misapprehension  of  my  position  on  this  ques- 
tion induces  me  to  ask  space  for  a  brief  explanation.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  non-attendance  at  lectures,  especially  if  they  are  worth  at- 
tending, but  I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  enforce 
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attendance  Wy  passiiifi  such  regulations  as  we  have  had  on  our  statute 
book  in  the  past.  I  freely  admit  the  great  benefit  to  the  student  of  a 
life  for  four  years  in  an  institution  like  University  College,  but  every 
student  of  University  College  knows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  there 
as  compulsory  attendance  at  lectures ;  and  if  the  College  Council  can- 
not enforce  their  own  regulations  in  this  respect  they  should  not  be  able 
to  invoke  the  legislative  power  of  the  Senate  to  do  it  for  them.  The 
University  of  Toronto  is  forbidden  to  teach,  and  there  is  great  room 
for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Senate  can  legally  prescribe  attendance  at 
lectures  as  a  sifie  qua  non  of  a  degree  in  arts. 

But  even  if  there  were  no  doubt  on  this  point  it  is  useless  as  a  matter 
of  policy  to  attempt  to  enforce  such  a  regulation  in  this  country.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  keep  away  some  of  the  best  men  we  have,  and  com- 
pel them  to  take  their  degrees  in  other  universities.  It  does  not  settle 
the  matter  to  say  that  they  should  take  a  college  course.  In  some 
cases  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  why  should  those  who  find  it  im- 
possible be  compelled  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  asking  for  a  dis- 
pensation ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  offensive  character  of  this  regula- 
tion has  prevented  not  a  few  good  students  from  proceeding  to  a  degree 
to  which  they  would  have  added  lustre  by  honorable  professional 
careers. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  another  on  which  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words.  So  long  as  we  have  candidates  coming  up  to  our 
University  examinations  from  different  colleges  and  from  no  college,  no 
member  of  the  staff  of  any  affiliated  college  should  be  appointed  a 
University  examiner.  I  am  fully  ahve  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
practical  teachers  to  examine  students,  but  they  should  not  be  the 
teachers  of  the  students  they  examine.  Especially  should  they  not  be 
so  in  a  university  which  has  a  competitive  system  and  holds  out  mater- 
ial inducements  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  with  the  best  intentions  no  teacher  can  examine  men  who 
have  attended  his  lectures  along  with  men  who  have  not  attended  them 
without  giving  the  former  an  advantage  over  the  latter,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  in  our  own  University  has  for  years  been  a  cause  of  serious  com- 
plaint. 

The  whole  question  of  examiners  and  examinations,  from  this  point 
of  view  as  well  as  from  some  others,  must  sooner  or  later  receive  atten- 
tion. Other  universities  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  have  failed  to  grapple  with,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  University  of  Toronto  should  decline  to  deal  with  them.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  giving  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  an 
assurance  that  the  Senate  will  have  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Wm.  Houston. 

Toronto,  March  9th,  1885. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — I  agree  with  you,  both  as  to  the  desirability  of  attendance  at 
college,  and  with  respect  to  the  unattractiveness  and  uselessness  of  some 
of  the  lectures  there  given.  But  I  think  that,  if  the  Senate  of  the 
University  has  any  control  in  relation  to  the  college  at  all,  that  power 


would  be  much  better  exercised  in  securing  good  lectures  in  certain 
departments  than  in  forcing  attendance,  whether  the  lectures  be  worth 
it  or  not.  As  a  general  rule,  students  are  ready  enough  to  attend  any 
lectures  that  are  of  any  use  to  them.  Graduate. 


THE  PROPOSED  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  one  may  see  every  week  a  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  fund.  No  one  will  be  likely  to  regret  money  ex- 
pended in  aid  of  such  a  purpose,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  question 
whether  the  action  of  those  who  are  advocating  the  scheme  is  as  liberal 
as  might  be.  The  intention  seems  to  be  that  the  new  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  shall  be — altogether  separate  and  distinct  from  the  other  college 
societies.  We  are  told  that  it  is  to  have  a  reading  room,  hall,  and 
parlours,  from  which  non-members  shall  be  excluded.  One  may  be  a 
well-wisher  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  yet  doubt  whether  that  course  of  action 
is  wise.  Will  it  not  tend  to  give  an  idea  of  exclusive  Christianity  that  is 
most  undesirable  in  college  life  ?  There  is  a  practical  outlook,  more- 
over. Why  should  we  not  have  a  building  that  shall  contain  under  one 
roof  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Society,  a  gymnasium,  and 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ?  The  present  gym- 
nasium is  obviously  inadequate,  the  Literary  Society  rooms  are  con- 
fessedly too  small.  We  might  have  a  building  with  little  more  expense 
and  trouble  sufficient  for  the  need  of  all.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  among  the  graduates,  as  experience  in  canvassing  en- 
ables the  writer  to  testify.  The  opinion  among  them  seems  to  be  that 
a  meeting  should  be  called,  when  a  discussion  on  the  matter  might  take 
place,  before  any  definite  arrangements  as  regards  building  have  been 
made.  J.  H.  B. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
To  the  Editor  oj  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — Some  time  in  January  last  the  General  Committee  of  the  Liter- 
ary Society  made  a  rule  that  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Society  must 
be  recorded  within  two  weeks'  time,  otherwise  credit  for  such  attend- 
ance would  not  be  given. 

Not  having  been  at  any  of  the  meetings  since  this  rule  was  adopted, 
I  have  not  had  occasion  to  record  meetings.  But  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  rule  I  had  been  fairly  regular  in  my  attendance  at  the 
ordinary  meetings,  and  had  been  at  all  the  public  debates, — enough  to 
give  me  my  vote. 

I  only  learned  the  other  day  that  this  rule  was  retroactive  and  retro- 
spective in  its  operation,  and  that  I  shall  be  debarred  from  recording 
the  meetings  I  have  attended,  and  will  consequently  be  deprived  of  my 
vote.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unjust  and  unwarranted,  as  no 
in  imation  of  the  retrospective  nature  of  the  rule  was  given  in  the 
natice  which  ap|)eared  in  The  'Varsity.  I  am  sure  that  m^ny  took 
the  same  meaning  from  the  notice  as  I  did  myself,  viz.  :  that  it  referred 
only  to  the  recording  of  attendance  at  meetings  subsequent  to  the  pass- 
ing of  ilie  rule.  F.  B.  Hodgins. 


The  Development  of  English.  Literature  and  Language. 

BY    PROF.    A.    K.    WELSH,    i>I  A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  ihe  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  A  'dis^n  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
u',  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scar ritt.  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
Untoersity  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.''—^.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Dettison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


BLAKE,  KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 


KINGSFORD  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,   Solicitors,  &c.     R.  E.  Kingsford,  H.  J. 
Wickham.   Ofifice— Freehold  Buildings,  cor.  Church  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
Entrance  on  Court  street. 


MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLES- 
WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  '20  Kiug  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwiok,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLBNNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Mac  ennau,  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  R.  W.  Riggar, 
Thomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Ttiompson. 


Professional  (Eartrs. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.  Dalton  McCarthy,  Q  C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
John  Hoskin,  Q.O  Adam  K.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  F.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clem  nt. 

Wallace  Nesbitt.   

CLOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proc- 
tors iu  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c    Oflice — South-west  corner  of  Kiag 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther.  Jr. 
"10YNB  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &cl    Office,  Talboc  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
J  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne.  


R.BURNS,  7  Collese  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
and  6  3u  to  8  p.m.  


iA,  S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  tS-Tele 
\jr«   phone  communication^  

ALBERT  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  202  Simcoe  Street.  Office  hours— 9  to  10  a.  m. 
2  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
£tting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

'  REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  March  the  15tb,  1885  : — 
"  FEEEDOM." 

RODD  WESTCOTT, 

rrins  Lea-ciing  Ba-rtoer  o±  "X"on.ge  Street. 

4ft9  YONGE  STREET,  -  -  OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 
CLUB  HOTSL,  416  YONGE  ST. 

V.  BBRO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables, 


THE   STUDENT'S  CORNER. 
SHIFTER    &  JEI^FREY, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


Manafacturers  of 0ie  flner^rcui^efclgcwettes 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

/are  mcuM  ^om  a  ram/Ofid/  opMU/  ^dacco^ 
jc^aretie^.  Beware  or  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER. 

186  Yonge  Street,     Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 


J.  BRUCE 


Everybody  is  talking  about 

PEEKINS'  PHOTOGEAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

la*  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiidio-293  YONQE  St. 


Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  EOBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,   TORONTO- 

ELLIS  8z:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  (§-41  MelindaMreet^     -  Toronto. 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHER, 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  Universily 
and  other  Colleges. 

I3:^K.K.Y  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confectioner.    The  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUORS,  < 

-  LABATT'S  AND  OTHEE  ALES. 

 Q>4z4z  Yonge  Street.  

3^ero3aa.rLt  Ta,iloring. 

Is  now  showing  some  magnificent  Suitings.  Trouserings,  Black  and  Fancv 
Coatings,  etc.,  in  NEW  SPRING  GOODS.  ^ 

The  attention  of  Ministers  and  Students  is  particularly  called  to  our  Standard 
Makes  of  Black  Goods — the  most  reliable  that  can  be  procured 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

T0K,01TT0. 


WOOD  ENGRAVERS, 

LITHOGRAPHIC 

PRINTERS. 


^oid2H,si\iiH&e 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding .  Stationery, 
Ball  Programintt- 
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ESTABLISHES  1853. 


Importers  of"  33ook;s  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -----    76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Grolden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 


AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,    -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MA  DILL  4fe  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.   A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

«0BE:I^T  M.  WILLIAMS, 
LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  Ac. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startHng  Talue  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FrCC  Of  Charge      our  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any- 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY  AND  PETLEY, 


128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO. 


S25. 


$25.: 


Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Go 
Diamond  size  of  cmt    Rin<?  made  to  fit. 

CHAS!.  STARK, 


I  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

Importer,  Wholesale  aid  Retail  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Snv^  Watches,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 

Send  address  for  our  120  -page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 
latest  and  most  elegant  desigm^_ 


S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Office  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I-  J".  COOI^EI^, 

SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE. 


Special  College  Discounts. 


109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERi  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN.   

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENTS  Save  money. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  CufTs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75>^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Reliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Liate  L/ondon  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE- 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro] 
Plated  Spoons^and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 
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IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Sh-irts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,   COR-  ELM. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 

4 

llHAT  ARE 

|HATS 

SPRING  HATS. 

Latest  '"West  End"  Styles 

—  FROM  

Christy's,    Liiicoln,  Bennett 
and  Woodrow's. 

WRIGHT  &  CO. 

^              LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

■  55  KING  STREET  EAST. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LANDo 

THK  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

Yonge  St.,  Op>.  T©inp)era-r)  oo 

14  P00I&  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.          Johnston's  FMd  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

JOHN  MELLON 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
^^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

IMPORTEK  AND  DEALER  IN 

iPen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

All  kinds  of  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Gro  to  COKE'S  foi- 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  UOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
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THERE  i.s  no  one  more  deserving  of  those  honors  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  students  of  University  College  to  be- 
.stow,  than  Mr.  William  Houston,  M.A.,  the  President-elect  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society.  Mr.  Houston  has  ever  been  an 
active  und  staunch  friend  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  has  always 
been  found  on  the  side  of  reform  and  progress  in  matters  regard- 
ing her  real  advancement  and  welfare.  Mr.  Houston  brings 
with  him  experience,  culture,  and  an  intimate  ac(|uaintance 
with  the  practical  workings  of  the  Literaiy  Society,  having  held 
the  offices  of  Vice-President  in  1870;  and  of  President  in  1875,  to 
which  latter  position  he  has  been  again  called.  We  are  sure 
that  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Houston  the  Literary  Society 
has  the  promi.se  of  a  year  of  great  usefulness  before  it. 

THE  graduates  of  Oxford  University  residing  in  Canada  re- 
cently received  a  circular  asking  them  to  vote  at  the  next 
Convocation  against  a  mea.sure  which  would  sanction  the  prac- 
tice of  vivisection  within  the  new  phy.siological  laljoratory  in 
connection  with  the  university.  There  are  certain  statutory  re- 
gulations requiring  the  use  of  anfesthetics  in  such  cases,  hut  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  fear  that  these  regulations  may  be 
evaded.  Among  others  who  oppose  the  measure,  and  whose 
names  appear  in  the  circular,  we  notice  Professors  Ruskin  and 
Edwaixl  Freeman.  It  was  only  by  the  determined  and  persistent 
efforts  of  such  men  as  these  that  the  barbarous  continental  cus-' 
tom  of  \-ivisection  without  anfesthetics  was  not  permitted  to  gain 
a  general  foothold  in  England.  Wliatever  hardened  physiologists 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most 
pernicious  notion  that  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired  at  any  cost.  That  knowledge  which  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  debasing  and  deadening  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  our  nature  is  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  It  is  not  a  sufficient 
defence  for  the  infliction  of  the  mo.st  exquisite  tortures  on  the 
lower  animals  that  a  certain  amount  of  human  suffering  may 
thereby  be  alleviated.  No  mere  physical  good  can  fully  justify 
the  commission  of  a  great  and  revolting  moral  evil. 

PRESIDENT  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  approves  of  the  formation 
of  Greek  letter  societies  on  the  ground  that  they,  tend  to 


elevate  the  morals  of  the  whole  student  body.  He  reaches  this 
conclusion  by  the  very  singular  reasoning  that  the  societies  must 
demand  a  high  moral  tone  from  their  members  in  order  to  be 
popular.  But,  as  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  learned  president's  argument  runs  in  a 
circle.  It  is  the  moral  tone  of  the  undergraduate  body  in  general 
that  preserves  the  morals  of  the  Greek  letter  societies,  and  not 
the  opposite,  as  the  friends  of  these  secret  organizations  would 
have  us  believe.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  this  matter  of 
college  societies  is  entirely  overdone.  The  success  of  any  society 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  unanimity  of  opinion  among  its 
members,  and  when  a  student  belongs  to  several  of  them  at  once 
there  is  a  risk  that  he  will  sink  his  academical  individuality 
entirely  and  become  a  mere  section  of  a  large  and  complicated 
series  of  machines.  The  time  which  should  be  occupied  in  close 
thinking  on  many  subjects  and  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent  in- 
dividual opinion  on  them  will  be  frittered  away  in  finding  some- 
thing definite,  however  shallow,  to  say  on  it  when  next  his  society 
meets,  or  in  listening  to  the  opinions  of  others  no  better  inform- 
ed than  himself.  The  very  highest  type  of  university  education 
is  that  which  encourages  the  gi-eatest  and  most  energetic  develop- 
ment of  individual  minds  in  every  possible  direction,  and  not  that 
which  tends  to  restrict  the  student  within  the  confines  of  academ- 
ical faculties  and  societies.  Let  us  have  less  talking  about  things 
and  more  thinking,  fewer  societies  and  more  vigorous  private 
thought  and  original  research  apart  from  the  control  of  either 
text  books,  lectures,  or  society  discussions. 

IN  an  article  on  confederation  in  a  city  journal  recently,  Mr. 
G.  Mercer  Adam  makes  incidentally  an  earnest  appeal  for  a 
more  generous  recognition  by  the  Canadian  public  of  healthy 
native  literature.  Apart  from  the  intellectual  benefit  resulting 
to  cur  embryotic  nation  from  such  a  development,  the  writer 
correctly  argues  that  if  it  we'  j  only  for  social  and  political  rea- 
sons greater  encouragement  snould  be  given  to  Canadian  writers, 
since  literature  and  the  literary  spirit  are  the  most  effective 
means  for  "  the  infusion  of  patriotic  feeling  and  the  diffusion  of 
national  sentiment."  No  man  has  done  more  noble  work  in  the 
encouragement  of  this  potent  influence  than  Mr.  Adam  himself. 
Many  are  the  words  of  kindly  appreciation  and  sympathy  he  has 
given  to  literary  aspirants  from  all  parts  of  the  Province.  The 
Canadian  Monthly  was  ably  conducted  by  him  for  many  years  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  which  would  have  discouraged  any  one  but 
an  enthusiast.  And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  behalf  of 
Canadian  literature  that  this  magazine  was  starved  to  death  by 
the  public  whose  higher  interests  it  was  so  well  fitted  to  serve. 
We  have  nothing  to  fill  its  place.  If  The  Week  was  projected 
for  that  purpose  the  execution  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  inten- 
tion. Critical  articles  in  all  variety  and  of  all  degrees  of  merit 
and  demerit  The  Week  gives  us  in  more  than  abundance,  but  it  is 
creation  and  not  cri^cism  that  is  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  national  literature.  For  the  lighter  and  finer  kinds  of 
writing  Tlie  Week  cannot  find  room.  Much  of  the  alleged  poetry 
which  alone  suits  the  taste  of  the  editor  appears  in  the  main  to 
be  produced  by  the  very  simple  process  of  chopping  intolerable 
prose  into  irregular  lengths.  And  even  in  its  critical  capacity  it 
is  sufficiently  well  known,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, that  only  a  certain  class  of  opinions  can  receive  a  fair  ex- 
pression throut;h  the  columns  of  this  journal.  During  the  past 
year  Canadian  writers  have  furnished  various  excellent  poetical 
and  prose  contributions  to  American  mag;izines,  which  is  sadly 
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sufficient  e\'idence  that  among  the  editors  and  publishers  of  their 
own  country  such  writing  does  not  meet  with  the  kindly  recogni- 
tion to  which  its  merits  entitle  it.  What  the  struggling  young 
literary  spirit  of  our  country  most  needs,  then,  is  a  medium  by 
which  it  may  find  adeqiiate  expression.  Is  there  no  one  with 
hope  enough  in  the  future  of  our  country  and  with  aims  far 
enough  above  the  common  level  to  establish  and  carry  on  such 
a  patriotic  enterprise  ? 


ijditoi'icil  Cor\tfibtite(i. 


UNIVEESITY  REVENUES. 

THE  expediency  of  the  maintenance  of  universities  from  the 
public  funds,  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  these  institu- 
tions minister  in  some  definite  way  to  the  public  advantage. 
The  fact  that  the  benefits  arising  from  their  existence  are  not 
acknowledged  universally  does  not  justify  a  government  in  with- 
holding support  from  them.  Those  demagogues  who  declaim 
against  the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  universities,  are 
either  insincere  in  their  utterances,  or  else  their  objections  spring 
from  ignorance  of  the  processes  by  which  the  public  are  aftected  by 
this  agency,  and  from  inability  to  appreciate  the  often  delicate  but 
no  less  beneficial  results  of  a  public  university  system.  In  either 
case  they  are  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
matter,  and  a  wise  government  will  ignore  any  objections  from 
such  a  source.  Demagogues  may  say  that,  whatever  benefits 
students  may  themselves  receive,  the  great  body  of  those  who 
are  taxed  to  pay  for  their  education  are  none  the  better  off"  for 
the  expenditure.  But  the  slightest  reflection  shows  that  the  re- 
sults of  higher  education,  as  of  education  at  all  stages,  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  retained  or  monopolzied  by  in- 
dividuals, but  will  ultimately  diffuse  themselves  over  the  entire 
society. 

Moreover,  the  very  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  political 
society,  depending  as  it  does  frequently  upon  the  possession  of 
superior  intelligence  by  many  of  its  members,  will  best  be  secured 
by  some  extensive  public  system  of  higher  education,  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  all  may  have  equal  access,  and  by  which  means 
alone  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  nation,  which  often  appear 
among  the  classes  too  poor  to  educate  themselves,  may  be  dis- 
covered and  developed. 

Universities  have  often  been  the  means  of  national  regenera- 
tion when  all  other  political  and  social  agencies  had  apparently 
exhausted  themselves.  The  unification  and  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  new  German  empire  has  been  traced  by 
many  directly  to  the  infiuence  of  its  universities.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  despotic  government  of  Russia  shows  its  fear  of 
the  intelligent,  patriotic  spirit  which  is  developed  in  her  univer- 
sities, by  dx-afting  hundreds  of  students  into  penal  regiments  for 
military  service  in  remote  quarters  of  the  empire.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  chances  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian student  nationalist  movement,  all  will  agree  as  to  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  In  our  own  hemisphere  a  notable  instance  of 
the  direct  influence  of  universities  upon  the  public  welfare  is 
the  achievement  of  the  independence  of  Brazil.  The  agitation 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Portuguese  domination 
in  that  country  began  in  a  small  coterie  of  university  students. 

But  after  the  general  expediency  of  granting  liberal  support 
to  universities  has  been  allowed,  the  question  still  remains  as  to 
the  form  in  which  the  support  shall  be  given.  Hitherto  the  cus- 
tom has  been  the  bestowal  of  permanent  public  endowments.  It 
has  been  uro-ed  against  this  custom,  and  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son,  that  fixed  endowments  are  injurious  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
education  on  account  of  the  conservative  and  obstructive  spirit 
thereVjy  induced  in  the  management  of  these  institutions.  But 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  this  danger  is  not  so  much  to 
be  feared  as  in  Europe,  owing  in  part  to  the  publicity  which  is 
given  to  all  university  matters  through  the  medium  of  the  col- 
lege press,  and  to  the  fearless  criticism  of  the  faculty  and  the 
university  management  from  the  same  quarter.  The  regard  for 
ancient  custom  and  the  superstitious  reverence  for  precedent 
which  exercise  so  pernicious  an  influence  upon  the  expenditure 
of  university  revenues  in  Europe,  have  neither  place  nor  power 
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in  America,  and  the  tendency  of  university  activities  here  will 
effectively  prevent  their  development. 

Moreover,  the  financial  independence  of  a  university  does 
much  to  preserve  intellectual  individuality  throughout  a  nation. 
A  system  of  liberal  education,  dependent  for  its  support  upon 
the  annual  vote  of  a  popular  government  would  itself  tend  to 
become  popular,  and  the  national  modes  of  education  would  tend 
to  conform  throughout  to  a  single  type,  and  to  fluctuate  in  ac- 
cordance with  popular  caprice — results  undoubtedly  prejudicial 
to  the  highest  intellectual  culture.  It  is  further  to  be  feared 
that  there  would  be  little  security  for  the  continuance  of  a  uni- 
versity system  maintained  in  this  way  under  the  exigencies  to 
which  party  governments  sometimes  find  themselves  reduced,  at 
least  so  long  as  the  starving  of  universities  continues  to  be  in 
any  degree  a  popular  measure. 

It  is  in  the  youth  of  a  nation  that  its  universities  most  urgently 
need  direct  financial  aid  from  the  government.  As  the  wealth 
of  the  society  increases  there  will  usually  be  found  among  its 
members  those  who  are  patriotic  and  liberal  enough  to  contribute 
their  surplus  to  these  institutions,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  own  university  has  not  been  fortunate  in  this  particu- 
lar. It  is  still  wise  to  provide  against  all  possible  deficiencies  of 
revenue  in  the  future  by  the  grant  of  large  endowments  of  land 
in  new  sections,  which,  though  valueless  now,  would  in  time  be- 
come the  source  of  a  very  comfortable  revenue.  This  plan  is 
widely  followed  in  the  western  states  of  the  American  union, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  use  which  could  be  made  of  a  few 
thousand  acres  of  the  once  disputed  territory  of  Ontario  than 
that  it  should  be  granted  to  the  Provincial  University. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  ready  money,  and  it  is  a 
pitiable  fact  that,  in  the  conflict  of  party  and  the  advancement  of 
innumerable  private  interests,  our  great  need  has  been  so  far  in 
this  session  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  legislature.  We  could 
wish  most  ardently  for  the  presence  in  the  legislature  of  a  grad- 
uate earnest  enough  and  determined  enough  to  bring  this  question 
before  the  House,  and  keep  it  there  until  some  definite  answer 
would  be  given  ;  and  that  this  answer  would  be  favorable  there 
seems  little  room  to  doubt. 


TO  M— 

DEAR  ether  self,  whose  love  is  more  to  me 
Than  to  a  fevered  soul  are  sudden  gleams. 
In  desert  wastes,  of  swiftly-running  streams  ; 
In  this  drear  land  my  spirit  faints  for  thee  ; 
Far  off  across  the  barren  miles  I  see 
Thy  radiant  face  ;  its  tender  yearning  seems 
A  moon-lit  river  that,  within  my  dreams, 
Flows  on  and  on  into  eternity. 
My  glad  soul  hastens  to  the  river  side. 
And  launches  forth.    O,  joy  beyond  compare  ! 
To  feel  the  heavenly  winds  that,  blowing  wide, 
Fill  the  while  sail  with  an  ethereal  air. 
To  see  within  the  tremulous,  deep  tide 
That  all  the  stars  of  God  are  mirrored  there  ! 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A.  E.  W. 


CLERGYMEN  AND  SCIENCE. 

THE  gigantic  strides  which  modern  science  has  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  the  new  light  which  discovery  and  experiment  have 
thrown  upon  almost  every  subject ;  the  apparent  disregard  displayed 
by  men  of  science  for  the  ordinarily  received  doctrines  and  facts  of 
revelation  ;  and  the  extraordinary  interest  awakened  in  behalf  of  popular 
science,  have  given  occasion  for  a  strong  counter  current  on  behalf  of 
theology  and  its  dogmatic  assertions.  Nor  is  this  to  be  altogether 
wondered  at.  The  scientist  complains  of  bigotry  and  blindness,  and 
the  theologian  of  laxity  and  charlatanry. 

Attacks  and  replies,  rejoinders  and  surrejoinders,  charges  and  vindi- 
cations, appear  from  time  to  time  on  either  side,  many  of  which  display 
real  knowledge,  keen  critical  and  analytical  power  and  courteous  con- 
sideration ;  while  a  vast  proportion,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  wanting  in 
many  of  these  most  necessary  and  invaluable  characteristics. 

The  difficulty  between  the  scientist  and  the  theologian  is  thus  ad- 
mirably stated  by  Professor  Drummond,  to  whose  work,  "The  Natural 
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Law  in  the  Spiritual  World," — from  which  we  quote — reference  was 
made  some  time  ago  in  your  columns.    Prof.  Drummond  says  : — - 

"  Science  cannot  overthrow  faith,  but  it  shakes  it.  Its  own  doctrines, 
grounded  in  nature,  are  so  certain,  that  the  truths  of  religion,  resting  to 
most  fften  on  authority,  are  felt  to  be  strangely  insecure.  The  difficulty, 
therefore,  which  men  of  science  feel  about  religion  is  real  and  inevitable, 
and  in  so  far  as  doubt  is  a  conscientious  tribute  to  the  inviolability  of 
nature,  it  is  entitled  to  respect." 

The  sentence  we  have  italicized  puts  the  difficulty  in  a  nutshell.  The 
theologian,  when  asked  why  he  believes  certain  things  to  be  so,  replies  : 
"Because  the  Bible  says  so,"  or,  "Because  the  Church  says  so."  The 
scientist,  when  asked  why  he  believes  certain  things  to  be  so,  replies  by 
giving  actual  demonstration  of  the  verity  of  what  he  holds  to  be  true. 
To  the  ordinary  mind  the  scientist  would  appear  to  have  the  stronger 
claim  to  credence.  Certainly  the  theologian  should  have  less  cause  for 
,  objecting  to  the  onward  march  of  science  than  almost  anyone  else.  The 
theologian  believes  that  God  inspired  the  Bible  and  that  He  made  the 
world  of  nature.  Then,  surely  He  would  not  have  made  His  written 
record  stultify  His  created  work?  If  the  testimony  of  the  inspired 
book  did  not  bear  out  what  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  has  very  beautifully  call- 
ed the  "Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  or,  in  other  words.  Nature,  then  He 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  both.  One  or  other  must  be  a 
forgery.  But  the  theologian  admits  God  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Nature.  Then,  why  should  objection  be  raised  to  the 
fullest  and  most  searching  investigation  of  one  or  the  other.  If  both 
are  from  the  same  hand,  then  they  will  not  belie  one  another.  Misin- 
terpretations of  both  may  possibly — nay,  do  occur;  inferences  may  be 
drawn  wrongly  or  illogically.  And  that  is  where  the  real  difficulty  arises. 
As  Prof  Drummond  very  truthfully  says  : — 

"  Science  is  tired  of  reconciliations  between  two  things  which  never 
should  have  been  contrasted  ;  religion  is  offended  by  the  patronage  of 
an  ally  which  it  professes  not  to  need  ;  and  the  critics  have  rightly  dis- 
covered that,  in  most  cases  where  science  is  either  pitted  against  religion 
or  fused  with  it,  there  is  some  fatal  misconception  to  begm  with  as  to 
the  scope  and  province  of  either." 

The  position  of  the  scientist  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
following  remarks  made  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  essay  on 
"Animal  Automatism,"  where  he  draws  the  logical  conclusion  that 
human  beings  are  automata  largely  and  that  our  free  will  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  by  the  law  of  heredity.  Speaking  of  the  logical  con- 
clusions of  this  theor}'.  Prof  Huxley  says  : — 

"  So  that  if  the  view  I  have  taken  did  really  and  logically  lead  to 
fatalism,  materialism,  and  atheism,  I  should  profess  myself  a  fatalist, 
materialist,  and  atheist ;  and  I  should  look  upon  those  who,  while  they 
believed  in  my  honesty  of  purpose  and  intellectual  competency,  should 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  against  me,  as  people  who  by  their  own  admission 
preferred  lying  to  truth,  and  whose  opinions  therefore  were  unworthy  of 
the  smallest  attention.  But,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  on  other 
occasions,  I  really  have  no  claim  to  rank  myself  among  fatalists,  ma- 
terialists, or  atheistic  philosophers.  Not  among  fatalists,  for  I  take  the 
conception  of  necessity  to  have  a  logical  and  not  a  physical  foundation ; 
not  among  materialists,  for  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  the 
existence  of  matter  if  there  is  no  mind  in  which  to  picture  that  existence; 
not  among  atheists,  for  the  problem  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence  is 
one  which  seems  to  me  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  reach  of  my  poor 
powers.  Of  all  the  senseless  babble  I  have  had  occasion  to  read,  the 
demonstrations  of  those  philosophers  who  undertake  to  tell  us  all  about 
the  nature  of  God  would  be  the  worst  if  they  were  not  surpassed  by  the 
still  greater  absurdities  of  the  philosophers  who  try  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  God." 

Again,  with  fine  irony.  Prof  Huxley  says  : 

"There  are  so  few  interesting  questions  which  one  is,  at  present,  al 
lowed  to  think  out  scientifically — to  go  as  far  as  reason  leads,  and  stay 
where  evidence  comes  to  an  end — without  speedily  being  deafened  by 
the  tatoo  of  '  the  drum  ecclesiastic'  " 

Speaking  of  those  who  stretch  and  twist  and  distort  every  statement 
made  by  scientists,  and  then  shriek  about  the  atheistic  and  materialistic 
tendency  of  modern  science,  he  says  : 

"  Logical  consequences  are  the  scarecrows  of  fools,  and  the  beacons 
(A  wise  men.  The  only  question  which  any  wise  man  can  ask  himself, 
and  which  any  honest  man  will  ask  himself,  is  whether  a  doctrine  is 
true  or  false.  Consequences  will  take  care  of  themselves ;  at  most 
their  importance  can  only  justify  us  in  testing  with  extra  care  the  reason- 
ing process  from  which  they  result." 

One  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Huxley  will  suffice.  Its  aptness, 
truthfulness  and  peculiar  force  will  furnish  ample  excuse  for  insertion 
in  this  article : 

"  Seeing  how  large  a  share  of  this  clamour  (about  logical  conclusions) 
is  raised  by  the  clergy  of  one  denomination  or  another,  may  I  say  .  . 
that  it  really  would  be  well  if  ecclesiastical  pers9ns  would  reflect  that 
ordination,  whatever  deep-seated  graces  it  may  confer,  has  never  been 


observed  to  be  followed  by  any  visible  increase  in  the  learning  or  logic 
of  its  subject.  Making  a  man  a  bishop,  or  entrusting  him  with  the 
office  of  ministering  to  even  the  largest  Presbyterian  congregations,  or 
setting  him  up  to  lecture  to  a  church  congress,  really  does  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  augment  such  title  to  respect  as  his  opinions  may  intrin- 
sically possess.  And,  when  such  a  man  presumes  on  an  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  other  purposes,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  matters  his 
incompetence  to  deal  with  which  is  patent,  it  is  permissible  to  ignore 
his  sacerdotal  pretensions,  and  to  tell  him,  as  one  would  tell  a  mere 
common,  unconsecrated  layman,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  man  to 
occupy  himself  with  problems  of  this  kind  unless  he  so  choose  ;  life  is 
filled  full  enough  by  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  and  obvious 
duties.  But  that,  if  a  man  elect  to  become  a  judge  of  these  grave 
questions  ;  still  more,  if  he  assume  the  responsibility  of  attaching  praise 
or  blame  to  his  fellow-men  for  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive 
touching  them,  he  will  commit  a  sin  more  grievous  than  most  breaches 
of  the  Decalogue,  unless  he  avoid  a  lazy  reliance  upon  the  information 
that  is  gathered  by  prejudice  and  filtered  through  passion,  unless  he  go 
back  to  the  prime  sources  of  knowledge — the  facts  of  nature,  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  wise  men  who  for  generations  past  have  been  her  best 
interpreters." 

Strong  language,  surely  !  Stinging  rebuke  and  keen  sarcasm,  truly  ! 
But  we  really  do  not  wonder  at  such  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  such 
a  noble  master-mind  as  Mr.  Huxley,  being  goaded  into  writing  such  an 
indignant  and  well-merited  rebuke  to  young  fledglings  in  Divinity,  who 
think  because  they  have  received  ordination  they  have  received  eternal 
and  unassailable  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  listen  to  what  a  clergyman  says. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  LL.D.,  B'.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  a  scientist  of  more  than 
local  repute,  said  in  his  Montreal  address  : 

"  It  is  our  highest  vocation  as  Christians — from  the  very  nature  of 
Christian  morality — to  seek  truth  and  to  receive  it,  come  from  whence, 
and  lead  to  where  it  may.  .  .  .  If  in  a  search  for  some  visible  and 
rational  basis  for  the  most  ennobling  beliefs  of  our  lives,  we  can  make 
congruous  and  fair  deductions  from  the  very  deepest  truths  of  science, 
it  becomes  our  most  elevated  duty  to  do  so.  The  Theologian,  as  such, 
forfeits  all  right  to  the  ear  of  science,  when  he  dares  to  usurp  dominion 
over  its  facts,  its  deductions,  or  even  its  hypotheses." 

And  again,  Dr.  Dallinger  is  courageous  enough  to  affirm  the  following  : 

"  I  speak  from  no  cursory  knowledge  when  I  say,  that  foremost 
amongst  the  noblest  truth-seekers  on  this  earth,  are  the  leaders  in  the 
work  and  thought  of  science  to-day.  And  can  there  be  any  nobler 
work  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  follow  truth,  though  it  lead  to  the  grave  of 
our  hopes,  than  to  be  cushioned  with  lustful  indolence  upon  the  Delilah- 
lap  of  falsehood  ? "  This  coincides  exactly  with  Mr.  Huxley's  posi- 
tion But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Dallinger  is  not  one 
of  those  clergymen  of  whom  we  wish  more  directly  to  speak.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  informed,  capable,  and  liberal-minded  man.  It  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  he  is  President  of  Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  England. 

Those  clergymen  to  whom  we  wish  to  refer  more  fully,  are  well  re- 
presented by  a  Dr.  Wainwright,  the  author  of  a  volume  called  "  Scien- 
tific Sophisms  " — pubhshed  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls  in  their  "  Standard 
Library  "  series.  This  book  is  filled  with  nothing  but  smart  and  captious 
objections  ;  attempted,  but  very  feeble,  witticisms  ;  sarcastic,  and  very 
often  illogical,  deductions.  It  is  altogether  unworthy  of  attention  by 
those  who  desire  to  discuss  scientific  questions  in  a  reasonable  and  sym- 
pathetic spirit.  It  smacks  of  the  dabbler  in  science,  who,  finding  its 
truths  either  too  subtle  for  comprehension,  or  too  startling  for  behef, 
thereupon  instantly  denounces  them  as  untrue  and  illogical.  Facts,  the 
investigation  and  substantiation  of  which  cost  Mr.  Darwin  forty  long 
years,  are  dismissed  with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand  by  our  fledgling 
curate  as  unworUiy  of  even  a  passing  notice.  Such  expressions  as : 
"All  I  feel  justified  in  affirming  is,"  "I  see  no  reason  for  believing," 
"  I  should  expect  to  witness,"  "I  can  imagine,"  "I  am  led  to  believe," 
"the  weight  of  evidence  would  warrant  me  in  believing,"  and  Hke 
phrases,  act  as  a  red  rag  to  Dr.  Wainwright  and  those  of  his  school  of 
thinking.  Suggested  as  they  were  by  the  extreme  modesty  of  such  men 
as  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  they  should  be  accepted  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  not,  as  they  almost  always  are,  as 
feeble  and  unworthy  excuses  for  positive  assertions.  When  scientists 
are  dogmatic,  they  are  called  impudent,  arrogant  and  defiant.  When 
they  are  modest  and  deferential,  they  are  abused  for  lack  of  courage, 
lack  of  candour,  and  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  opinions,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  iniquities.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  the  scientist 
ever  satisfying  his  theological  critic.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  scientist  is  never  guilty  of  any  offence.  If  he  is,  we  may  rest 
pretty  well  assured  that  it  is  only  in  retaliation.  But  I  do  say  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  scientist  is  not  the  bigot,  not  the  sneering 
fault-finder,  not  the  iconoclastic  critic,  but  the  patient  investigator,  and 
the  earnest,  conscientious  seeker  after  Truth.  Altiora. 
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GENERAL  GORDON 
FELL  AT  KHARTOUM  JAN.  26,  MJDCCCLXXXV. 

THE  winter  wind  inhospitably  drear, 
In  measure  wild  and  moan  impetuous, 
Re-echoes  dolefully  the  dirge,  low  sung 
By  Afric's  winds,  careering  'mid  the  sands 
Where  Gordon  lies,  low  laid, — we  know  not  where. 
A  shadow  dark  has  fallen  on  our  land. 
Around  there  reigns  an  atmosphere  of  gloom, 
And  wintry  silence  well  befits  the  time. 
Our  lips  are  dumb,  though  pulsing  high  with  hope. 
We  thought  with  bay  or  laurel  bright  to  wreathe 
His  brow,  when  once  again  on  English  shores 
He  stepped,  his  mission  high  achieved — and  now 
A  cypress  wreath,  we  fain  would  reverent  lay, 
Entwined  with  laurel,  on  a  martyr's  grave. 
But  will  the  desert  yield  to  us  our  dead. 
Or  will  the  walls  of  Khartoum  jealous  guard 
The  sacred  dust  ?    He  sleeps,  perchance,  as  sweet 
'Neath  desert  sands  as  'neath  an  English  yew, 
Amid  whose  branches  sings  a  sweet-voiced  thrush. 
We  fain  had  laid  him  'mong  his  peers  to  rest, 
In  transept  aisle  or  gray  cathedral  nave. 
Where  tributary  tear  and  polished  ode 
Alike  bear  homage  to  the  glorious  dead. 

Again  has  England  given  of  her  best 
And  brightest  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  right — 
A  priceless  gift,  how  dear  she  knew  not,  till 
Her  strong  heart  quivered  in  a  sob  of  pain 
When  he,  whom  all  alike  loved  and  revered, 
Whose  life  was  sacred  from  assassin's  hand, 
Or  black-dyed  treachery,  we  fondly  thought. 
Fell  with  the  city  he  essayed  to  save. 
How  manfully  and  with  how  stout  a  heart 
'Gainst  odds  o'erwhelming  strove  he,  and  endured, 
The  storied  chronicles  of  Time  will  tell. 

As  when  God's  messenger,  the  prophet  laid 
To  rest  on  Pisgah's  Mount,  ere  yet  his  feet 
Had  trod  that  Israelitish  Promised  Land 
His  soul  oft  yearned  for,  then  his  eyes  beheld 
With  sight  apocalyptic  the  desire 
Of  patient  years  in  view  before  him  spread — 
Our  martyred  Gordon  needs  no  Nemesis, 
For,  with  a  broader  and  a  keener  gaze, 
O'erbridging  swift  the  yawning  stream  of  Time, 
He  saw  the  thick'ning  war-cloud  disappear 
In  the  forgotten  past,  and  joyed  to  see 
The  shackles  fall  from  an  enslaved  race. 
Who,  basking  in  the  light  of  Freedom,  learn 
The  arts  of  peace,  and  reverently  speak 
His  name,  who  died  to  save  them,  who  now  lives 
The  glorious  life  of  immortality. 

M.  E.  H. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 

DEAR  'Varsity, — Terre  et  Liberie  is  dead,  died  last  week.  Its 
editorial  soul  fled  to  Switzerland  or  Purgatory,  about  the  same 
time.    Terre  et  Liberie  died  young,  hadn't  finished  its  first  year,  only 
four  months  old  ;  poor  thing!  young,  very  young.    And  yet  you'll  be 
astonished  withal  at  its  vigor  when  you  come  to  look  at  it. 

Ihis  plucky,  belligerent  infant  supported  the  Communist-Anarchist 
party,  and  round  its  head  it  carried  five  appropriate  devices  :  "  Our 
enemy  is  our  master" — La  Fontaine ;  "Anarchy  is  the  future  of 
humanity" — Blanqui ;  "Neither  God  nor  master" — Blanqui ;  "Pro- 
perty is  robbery" — Proudhon  ;  "  Insurrection  is  the  most  sacred  of 
duties."  Rather  audacious  you  think  ?  I  suspect  we'll  soon  bethink- 
ing them  insidiously  moderate  in  tone. 

Let  us  examine  the  few  papers  we  find  about  the  remains. 
First  one  we  open — let  me  read  it  through — contains  a  dying  request 
to  give  our  favours  to  a  little  fellow  "  Audace,"  who  expects  to  be  born 
somewhere  about  the  7th  of  March.  A  foolish  kind  of  document. 
Evidently  the  last  one  written.  The  farewell  words  are  "  Salut  a  tous. 
Vive  I'Anarchie  et  la  Revolution  sociale  !" 

The  next  piece  of  writing,  which  I  have  just  read  through,  is  a  rather 
puzzling  one.  Headed  "  Merci !  au  revoir  !"  Hopes  to  see  us  again, 
not  in  the  happy  land,  but  here  on  terra  firma.  That  looks  illogical. 
Was  written  during  fever  probably,  or  does  it  indicate  belief  in  resur- 
rection ?    Doubtful  point.    Give  it  up. 

"Appel  supreme"  is  marked  on  the  next  piece.  Seems  to  be  the 
largest  of  all.  We  are  told  that  for  some  time  past  a  "  manifesto  to  the 
army  "  has  been  circulating  in  the  garrisons  of  the  larger  cities  of  France, 
and  that  at  the  risk  of  persecution  by  a  "  venal  magistracy  and  a  san- 


guinary police,"  Terre  et  Liberie  dares  to  publish  it.  What  can  an 
Anarchist  manifesto  be  like,  anyhow  ?  Let  us  read  a  bit  here  and 
there  : — 

"to  the  ARMY. 

"  Soldiers, — The  incessant  plots  which  are  being  laid  against  the  public 
liberty,  by  the  parties  of  authority  of  every  stamp,  even  in  the  government 
itself,  oblige  us  to  appeal  again  to  your  reason  and  to  your  courage. 

"  We  must  repeat  to  you  that  your  real  interests  are  in  complete  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  the  chiefs  who  think  to  use  you  in  oppressing  the  mass  of  the 
workers,  in  which  are  your  families  and  your  old  comrades  in  work. 

"Do  not  lose  sight  of  what  we  have  already  told  you,  that  sooner  or  later 
you  must  return  to  the  workshop.  Would  you  dare  to  return  with  your 
hands  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  people  ? 

"  Understand  that  you  are  preparing,  yourselves,  your  enslavement  in  the 
future,  if  you  consent  to  aid  the  bourgeoisie  in  its  work  of  oppression  and 
exploitation  of  the  proletariat. 

"  It  is  always  horrible  to  exercise  the  trade  of  killer  of  men,  but  especially 
with  regard  to  the  deluded  and  oppressed  ;  he  who  accepts  so  cruel  and  re- 
pugnant a  business  is  no  soldier — he  is  an  executioner. 

"Are  you  not  tired  of  being  treated  like  pariahs,  condemned  to  live  outside 
of  society  ? 

"  They  isolate  you  from  the  mass  of  the  people  so  as  to  prepare  you  more 
easily  for  the  massacres  which  the  government  have  need  for  their  authority 
by  terror  ;  the  State  acts  with  respect  to  you  as  the  Catholic  Church  acts 
with  respect  to  her  priests,  whom  she  wishes  without  family,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  better  disposed  to  sacrifice  everything  for  her. 

"  You,  they  would  have  you  vile  in  obedience,  ferocious  in  fight,  but, 
above  all,  against  the  toilers  who  are  hostile  to  power. 

"  That  is  why  they  submit  you  to  a  special  code,  the  rigors  of  which  are 
worse  than  the  penal  laws  applied  to  the  proletariat. 

"  And,  strange  to  say,  you  are  ultimately  the  real  supports  of  their  in- 
iquitous regime  ;  it  is  liehind  your  breasts  that  are  sheltered  your  oppres- 
sors, who  are  also  ours. 

"  What,  indeed,  would  become  of  them  if  you  should  refuse  them  the  suc- 
cour of  your  arms  ? 

"Reduced  to  impotence,  they  would  flee  before  the  just  wrath  of  their 
victims. 

"  Therefore,  turn  against  these  cowardly  oppressors  the  arms  which  they 
gave  you  to  butcher  your  brothers." 


"  Being  the  most  enslaved,  you  should  be  the  first  to  revolt.  Imitate  in 
that  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  you  who,  more  than  they,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  popular  masses. 

"  Yes,  since  you  have  in  hand  the  arms  and  ammunition,  which  are  lacking 
to  us,  take  the  initiative  of  the  Revolution. 

"  Have  your  chiefs  the  audacity  to  offer  to  pretenders  the  sword  entrusted 
to  them  ? 

"  Why,  then,  should  you  not  dare  to  offer  your  arms  to  the  people 

"  But  if  you  do  not  dare  to  take  this  generous  initiative,  at  least  repulse 
the  idea  of  fighting  against  those  who  will  take  it.  Remember  they  rise  as 
much  in  your  interest  as  in  their  own. 

"  Your  brothers  of  the  workshop  count  upon  you  ;  they  hope  that  you  do 
no  longer  wish  to  serve  as  adjuncts  to  the  police  and  gendarmerie. 

"  No,  you  do  not  wish  to  draw  upon  your  heads  the  maledictions  which 
weigh  upon  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  butcheries  of  June,  1848  ;  De- 
cember, 1851,  and  May,  1871. 

"  When  you  hear  resound  about  your  barracks  the  cry  of  liberty,  you  will 
set  fire  to  these  dens  of  tyranny  and  you  will  join  yourselves  to  the  people  to 
put  an  end  to  all  governmental  domination." 


"  Saldiers, — Whether  you  take  the  initiative  of  the  revolution,  or  whether 
you  simply  join  a  popular  insurrection, — here  are  efficacious  means  for 
finishing  promptly  with  our  common  enemies  : 

"(i)  Set  fire  to  your  barracks. 

"  In  order  to  start  the  fire  open  the  gas  pipes  in  the  corridors  and  in  the 
rooms.  You  can  also  use  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  petroleum  and  alcohol, 
the  action  of  which  is  quicker  than  that  of  petroleum  alone. 

"(2)  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  produced,  kill  pitilessly  all  those 
among  your  chiefs  who  are  known  as  enemies  of  the  people. 

"(3)  On  leaving  your  bairacks,  bring  with  you  your  arms  and  ammunition 
to  aid  the  people  in  crushing  the  forces  of  the  police. 

"  (4)  United  with  the  crowd,  turn  the  murderous  training  which  has  been 
given  you  to  the  service  of  the  insurrection.  Set  fire  to  the  Prefecture  and 
to  all  the  posts  of  police,  as  well  as  to  all  edifices  liable  to  serve  as  rallying 
points  to  the  government  agents  and  to  the  forces  of  which  they  might  dis- 
pose. 

"(5)  Thick  bottles  and  tin  or  zinc  boxes,  surrounded  with  cloth  bands, 
coated  with  pitch,  to  give  them  greater  resistance  and  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking  if  they  fall,  form  excellent  bombs  for  street  fights  ;  for  projectiles 
it  is  better  to  use  grape-shot,  which,  by  scattering,  can  put  whole  squads 
hors  de  combat.  Grape-shot  employed  with  ordinary  guns  has  good  results 
at  short  range  ;  in  aiming  at  the  level  of  the  eyes,  with  one  discharge  you 
can  cripple  several  adversaries. 

"  Inflammatory  liquids,  as  essences  of  petroleum  and  of  turpentine,  can 
be  projected  by  means  of  thin  bottles  surrounded  with  powder-matches, 
which  inflame  the  essences  as  soon  as  the  bottle  breaks.  The  mixture  of 
white  phosphorus  and  sulphide  of  carbon  is  good  for  use  against  cavalry;  the 
burns  caused  to  the  horsej  exasperate  them  and  put  then  in  disorder.  But 
this  mixture  is  not  strong  enough  to  set  on  fire. 
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"  We  cannot  better  terminate  this  new  manifesto  than  by  repeating  what 
we  said  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  : — 

" '  If,  after  having  read  what  precedes,  any  son  of  a  bourgeois  affects  to 
utter  cries  of  horror, — we  reply  to  him  that  M.  Thiers  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  Paris  over  to  tire  and  sword,  and  the  whole  bourgeoisie  loudly  applaud- 
ed the  conflagrations  and  massacres  ordered  in  its  interest. 

" '  The  remembrance  of  the  35,000  shot  in  the  bloody  week  has  steeled 
our  hearts  to  the  crocodile  tears  and  affected  indignations  of  those  who  were 
pitiless  in  1871.  M.  Thiers  and  the  bourgeoisie  with  him  dared  to  say  then  : 
"Paris  must  be  crushed."  We,  on  our  side,  have  the  right  to  reply  to  these 
savage  words:  "The  tyrannisers  and  exploiters  of  the  people  must  dis- 
appear." 

"'All  means  are  legitimate  for  the  triumph  of  justice  :  woe  to  him  who 
will  oppose  its  advent.' 
"When  the  hour  of  reprisals  sounds,  let  there  be  no  pity  nor  mercy. 

"The  Executive  Committee." 
Up  from  foul  lurid  caverns  beneath  our  fair  civilization  come  with  in- 
creasing loudness  in  our  day  sounds  of  cries  and  tumults  and  dreadful 
preparations.  Blind  efforts  of  a  wretched  people  to  avenge  their  misery 
and  enjoy  a  short  relief  are  a  great  and  present  danger.  Calm,  clear- 
minded  men  are  alarmed  and  have  sounded  forth  the  danger  far  and 
wide.  Kings,  emperors,  and  privileged  classes  are  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  their  enemy,  and  are  doing  their  cruel  best  to  crush  it ;  while 
mild,  wise  men,  with,  their  eyes  fixed  farther  into  the  future  than  either 
of  these  combatants,  are  apprehensively  leaguing  together  to  search  if 
there  be  not  some  cause  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  which  might  be  remov- 
ed and  all  the  hard  language  and  the  rivers  of  blood  and  the  downfall 
of  our  fair  civilization  averted. 

Henry  George  gives  strong,  timely  words  :  "  Whence  shall  come  the 
new  barbarians  ?  Go  through  the  squalid  quarters  of  great  cities,  and 
you  may  see,  even  now,  their  gathering  hordes.  How  shall  learning 
perish  ?  Men  will  cease  to  read,  and  books  will  kindle  fires  and  be 
turned  into  cartridges  ! 

"  It  is  startling  to  think  how  slight  the  traces  which  would  be  left  of  our 
civiUzation,  did  it  pass  through  the  throes  which  have  accompanied  the 
decline  of  every  previous  civilization.  Paper  will  not  last  like  parchment, 
nor  are  our  most  massive  buildings  and  monuments  to  be  compared  in 
solidity  with  the  rock-hewn  temples  and  titanic  edifices  of  the  old  civil- 
izations. And  invention  has  given  us,  not  merely  the  steam  engine  and 
the  printing  press,  but  petroleum,  nitro  glycerine  and  dynamite." 

The  harsh  measures  of  governments  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
illustration.  On  the  other  hand,  I  like  to  point  to  facts  such  as  the 
following ;  they  shine  like  a  rain-bow  of  promise  :  An  International 
Socialist  League  has  recently  formed  in  England,  and  at  its  head  I  see 
the  respected  names  of  ^^'m.  Morris  and  Dr.  Aveling,  the  former  of 
whom  is  editor  of  a  new  journal  propagating  discussion  on  social  prob- 
lems ;  and  it  is  significant  that  Scott  Holland,  canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  thought  it  not  improper  to  preside  at  a  meeting  on  ''Chris- 
tian Socialism,"  held  in  the  cultured  city  of  Oxford.  Such  facts,  I  re- 
peat, are  to  me  full  of  promise  and  blessed  hope.  A  noble  phalanx 
taking  stand  to  fight  for  our  dying  civilization  ;  and  they  fight  with  the 
only  arms  that  can  save  her.    Speed  the  good  work  ! 

But  returning  to  Terre  et  Liberie  let  us  make  one  more  selec- 
tion and  then  have  done.  I  send  the  paper  to  your  editor  and  if 
he  sees  fit  he  may  put  it  within  the  reach  of  those  curious  to  read  more 
of  it.    We  are  not  half-way  through,  and  yet  it  is  all  full  of  interest. 

From  the  "  Strike  of  the  Army  "  I  cull  the  following  short  story  and 
moral : 

"  One  day  in  a  province  of  Russia,  the  peasants  revolted  against  a  new 
tax  ;  the  authorities  sent  for  troops,  as  they  do  in  France,  against  the  strikers, 
or  rather  against  the  citizens  using  their  natural  right  to  hold  meetings  in 
open  air.  The  peasants  showed  themselves  disposed  to  resist  and  even 
threw  stones.  The  general  ordered  the  arms  to  be  charged  ;  the  soldiers 
obeyed, — but  at  the  command  oifire  !  they  remained  motionless.  The  gen- 
eral, furious,  cashed  forward  cxy'xng:  fire  \  fire  \  The  soldiers  raised  the 
barrels  of  their  guns  and  fired  i7ito  the  air.  The  general  had  to  give  up  the 
execution  of  the  barbarous  orders  he  had  received  and  did  not  even  dare  to 
punish  the  soldiers. 

"  There  is  an  example  for  you  to  follow,  French  soldiers.  But  it  is  not 
all  for  you  to  abstain  :  the  hour  has  come  for  you  to  range  yourself  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  who  are  persecuted  and  exploited.  Be  able  even  to  take 
the  initiative,  it  is  the  France  of  the  future  that  demands  o^  you  the  peace 
of  the  world, — disarmament. 

"If  our  word  is  oftentimes  bitter  and  violent,  it  is  because  it  is  the  echo  of 
the  women  and  old  men  and  children  who  are  dying  of  hunger — ihe  echo 
also  of  the  prisons  and  the  gibbets. 

"  In  the  name  of  universal  peace  :  Soldiers,  down  with  your  armi  !" 

And  nov,-  a  word  to  my  old  University  friends.  We  are  ah  of  us 
interested  in  the  crisis  which  is  developing  in  Europe  and  also  on  our 
own  continent.  The  dearest  interest  we  have  in  the  future  ib  there. 
Far  more  than  our  gold  and  our  silver,  more  than  acres  of  land  and 
volumes  of  various  lore.  Society  is  the  inheritance  of  our  children. 
"  Can  we  even  ^ay  '  apres  nous  le  deluge  '  ?    Nay  ;  the  pillarr  of  the 


state  are  trembling  even  now,  and  the  very  foundations  of  society  begin 
to  quiver  with  pent-up  forces  that  glow  underneath.  The  struggle  that 
must  either  revivify  or  convulse  in  ruin  is  near  at  hand,  if  it  be  not  al- 
ready begun."  The  part  that  young  generous  natures  will  take  on 
learning  even  the  full  desperateness  of  the  crisis  will  of  course  be  hope- 
ful, earnest  endeavor  to  seek  and  apply  the  remedy.  The  future  is  ours 
and  we  will  not  despair  of  it.  The  part  to  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
the  directing  of  the  studies  which  are  to  help  and  qualify  young  men  to 
understand  their  times  and  to  act  in  them,  is  of  course  equally  clear. 
We  shall  have  somewhere  on  our  curriculum  works  which  give  the 
latest  and  clearest  statement  of  the  problem,  with  the  remedies  propos- 
ed and  under  discussion.  But  better  perhaps  than  that  :  What  do 
University  students  say  to  "  Circles  for  Social  Studies,"  such  as  the 
French  workmen  have  everywhere  here  in  Paris  ? 

Yours,  &c.,    R.  Balmer. 

P.  S. — I  should  like  to  make  some  extracts  from  another  curious 
journal,  L' Ami  die  Feuple  a  "  Revolutionnaire-Maratiste,"  and  "  the 
only  journal  which  dares  to  tell  the  truth."  A  report  is  given  weekly  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  "  Revolutionary  Tribunal,"  a  secret  society 
which  meets  somewhere  in  Paris  at  midnieht  and  pronounces  judgment 
on  tyrannical  landlords  and  other  bourgeois.  At  the  last  meeting 
twenty-four  bourgeois,  of  whom  the  initials  and  the  street  they  lived  on 
were  given,  were  "condemned  to  the  penalty  of  death  and  will  be  shot 
on  the  day  of  the  approaching  revolution.  The  execution  will  take 
place  before  their  door." 

Paris,  Feb.  27. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS'  DREAMS. 

FROM  the  purple  cells 
Of  the  hyacinth  bells, 
We  fly  !   we  fly  ! 
From  the  stately  rose 
That  sways  and  blows 
'Neath  a  summer  sky  ; 
From  the  tulip's  bow!, 

And  the  golden  pole  that  props  the  tented  lily  ; 

From  violet-beds, — 

As  their  fragrance  spreads, 

When  the  summer  eve  is  stilly, 

And  night  seems  blent 

With  the  dreamy  scent  of  roses  breathed  muskly, 

With  the  rich  perfume  of  the  daflfodil  bloom, 

And  the  larkspur  nodding  duskly, — 

From  all  the  Howers, 

In  their  dreamy  hours, 

When  dove-eyed  stars  are  above  them, 

Showering  light  through  the  summer  night 

On  the  dews  that  kiss  and  love  iheni. 

The  gracious  dews 

That  kiss  the  hues  or  their  petals  interwreathed, 

From  all  th«  flowers 

We're  shed  in  showers, 

The  souls  from  out  them  breathed. 

W.  J.  H. 


NOTICES. 


The  Modern  Language  Club  announces  its  last  meeting  of  the 
year  for  Monday  next  at  4.15  p.m.  Essays  and  addresses  will  be  given 
by  honorary  members  of  the  Club,  Messrs.  Keys,  Squair,  Whetham  and 
Stevenson.  The  officers  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  present 
all  members  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Moderns,  so  that  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  good  turn  out. 

Football. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  Club  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  next,  March  25th,  at  4  p.m.  A  large  meeting  is 
expected. 

Fourth  Year  Photo. — Mr  ,  Bryce  is  ready  to  go  on  with  the  pic  - 
ture.  Each  individual  will  be  taken  separately,  at  any  time  from  i  r  to  4 
during  the  incoming  week.  The  pictures  are  to  be  paid  for  in  two  instal- 
ments, half  when  the  negative  is  taken  and  the  remaining  half  when  the 

pictures  are  finished. 
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University  College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. — The 
liopes  and  expectations  of  the  Freshmen  have  been  dashed  to 
the  ground  !  Their  eager  desire  to  see  and  participate  in  a  "  genuine 
Literary  Society  election" — of  which  they  had  all  heard  so  much  and  so 
often,  has  been  cruelly  frustrated.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
members  of '88.  With  one  excepdon —that  of  Recording  Secretary,  in 
which  the  valiant  leader  of  the  Independent  party,  Mr.  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
is  pitted  against  Mr.  Ivan  E.  Martin — the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
coming  year  were  elected  by  acclamation,  or,  as  one  member  of  the  So- 
ciety remarked  : 

"  The  outside  went  in 
One  by  one." 

Rev.  Father  Teefy,  M.A.,  the  retiring  President,  was  nominated  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes. 
The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  1885-6  : — 

President,  Mr.  William  Houston,  M.A. 
ist  Vice-President,  Mr.  James  Ross. 
2nd  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hardie. 
3rd  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hodges. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  McD.  Duncan. 
Secretary  of  Committee,  Mr.  T.  A.  Gibson. 
Curator,  Mr.  T.  Marshall.  . 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Duff. 

Councillors — Mr.  R.  Ross,  Mr.  N.  Kent,  Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth. 

After  a  few  impromptu  songs  and  speeches  by  the  elect,  the  meet- 
broke  up. 


Natural  Science  Association. — The  Association  held  its  regular 
meeting  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  t 
17th,  the  President,  Prof.  R.  Ramsay  Wright,  occupying  the  chair.  A  I 
scheme  was  discussed  which,  if  adopted,  will  insure  the  reporting  of  j 
original  papers  in  Natural  Sciences,  by  members  of  the  association. 
This  abstracting  will  be  of  great  service  and  value  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  benefit  the  same  time  the  association  at  large.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  recommendation  will  be  followed  out  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  nominations  for  1885-6  were  then  made.  The  literary  programme, 
as  follows,  was  then  entered  upon.  Dr.  W.  Hodgson  Ellis,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  Law  of  Growth  in  Fishes,  showed  that  there  was  a  very  simple 
relation  between  the  length  and  weight  of  fishes.  From  a  large  number 
of  observations  made  by  him  on  Black  Bass  and  Trout  he  clearly  de- 
monstrated that  from  the  length  the  weight  could  be  accurately  calcu- 
lated. "  Theories  concerning  the  origin  of  Segmentation  in  Animals,'' 
was  the  tide  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  McCallum,  B.A.,  the  Fellow  in 
Biology.  It  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  drawn  by  him,  and  was  listened 
to  throughout  with  great  pleasure  by  those  present.  A  contribution 
from  Mr.  C.  Brent,  an  undergraduate  now  resident  in  Trinidad,  on  the 
Mud  Volcanoes  of  that  country  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McKenzie.  The 
author  had  visited  these  natural  phenomena,  and  had  given  the  society 
the  benefit  of  his  observations.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers,  &c.,  will  be  held  on  March  31st. 


University  College  Temperance  League. — The  fourth  public 
meeting  of  the  League  was  held  in  Moss  Hall  on  Wednesday  last,  and, 
considering  the  proximity  of  examinations,  was  fairly  attended,  some 
seventy  being  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Wilson,  President 
of  University  College,  who,  after  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
stating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  all,  but  especially  by  students,  from 
total  abstinence,  introduced  Mr.  Cameron,  of  TAe  Globe. 

Mr.  Cameron  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  invited  to  address  an  As- 
sociation with  whose  principles  he  was  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy.  The 
fact  that  over  two  hundred  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  land  had  volun- 
tarily bound  themselves  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors  he  thought 
was  very  significant  of  the  great  advance  of  temperance  sentiment,  and 
would  be  inevitably  productive  of  much  good  to  the  country  at  large. 
He  expressed  his  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  the  League  in  having  the 
temperate  or  non-treating  pledge  as  well  as  the  total  abstinence  one, 
since  he  considered  the  habit  of  treating  to  be  the  one  most  productive 
of  intemperance.  He  was  an  advocate  of  legislative  repression  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  "  Lessening  the  number  of  dram  shops  lessens  the 
amount  of  liquor  sold,  and,  as  is  well  known,  lessening  the  amount  of 
liquor  sold  lessens  intemperance." 

The  President  of  the  League  then  read  a  report,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  members.  The  total  number  is  240,  224  of  whom  are  total  ab- 
stainers. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wild,  who  urged 
on  all  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence  as  a  requisite  for  suc- 
cess in  life,  as  he  had  found  from  his  own  personal  experience. 
Prohibition,  he  said,  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  of  no  very 


distant  time  either  He  expected  to  see  the  day  when  all  public  sale  of 
liquor  in  Canada  would  be  forbidden.  The  cry  of  infringement  of 
liberty  is  baseless  ;  we  cannot  have  perfect  liberty  unless  we  prevent 
men  from  getting  liquor  and  so  acting  in  an  irresponsible  manner.  The 
main  incentives  to  drinking  are  laziness,  cowardice  and  a  wish  to  drown 
care  by  any  means  however  reprehensible.  The  rev.  doctor  mentioned 
the  wide-spread  feeling  in  favour  of  prohibition  even  among  those  who 
were  not  total  abstainers  themselves.  Many  business  men  will  not 
employ  in  positions  of  trust  those  who  use  intoxicants  to  any  extent 
whatever  ;  they  know  that  it  is  risky  to  place  confidence  in  them.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  temperance  spirit  so  strong  in  Toronto  University, 
an  institution  of  which  he  had  always  been  proud  and  which  he  would 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  assist  in  making  the  grand  focus  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  not  only  for  Ontario,  but  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Wilson  thanked  the  speakers  in  the  name  of  the  League,  and  was 
glad  to  see  temperance  schemes  and  University  College  matters  generally 
had  such  ardent  supporters  in  the  prominent  members  of  the  pulpit  and 
press  present  on  the  occasion.  After  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been 
given  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  his  kindness  in  acting  as  chairman,  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  31st  inst-,  at  which  officers  will  be  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  amendments  made  to  the  constitution.  All  nominations  for  officers 
must  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  signed  by  the  proposer,  at 
least  one  week  before  the  annual  meeting. 


MR.  T.  A.  HAULTAIN  ON  THE  ILLATIVE  SENSE. 

MEi.  Haultain  approaches  the  consideration  of  Cardinal  Nevp- 
man's  Illative  Sense  with  a  presentiment  similar  to  that  of 
the  German  philosopher,  who,  on  the  publication  of  an  attempted 
elucidation  of  the  Law  of  Nature  as  understood  by  Professor 
Lorimer,  called  it  a  "  ghost."  It  is  a  presentiment  probably  ex- 
perienced by  all  who  for  the  first  time  seriously  read  the  Gram- 
mar of  Assent,  and  find  this  doctrine  so  cleverly  and  subtly 
interwoven  with  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  work.  Mr.  Haultain 
undertakes  a  justification  of  his  suspicions  of  the  "  apparition," 
examines  its  '  credentials,"  and  finds  it  a  delusion,  an  "  image  of 
the  mind."  The  plan  of  his  criticism  is  ingenious,  and  at  the 
same  time  fair;  for,  following  the  Cardinal  along  his  own  line  of 
thought,  and  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  every  point, 
he  step  by  step  presents  his  reasons  for  disbelieving  in  the  ghost's 
real  existence. 

Newman,  recognizing  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  of 
arriving,  by  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  alone,  at  any 
certitude  with  regard  to  our  metaphysical  ideas,  and  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  a  denial  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  reason  to 
investigate  into  the  truth  of  things  hypo-phenomenal,  eternal  or 
divine,  attempts  a  compromise  in  the  postulation  of  a  faculty  of 
the  mind,  by  whose  exercise,  and  by  that  alone,  such  certitude  is 
made  possible.  This  was  a  bold  and  original  conception.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  find  in  the  result  any  justification  of  the  in- 
genuity shown  in  its  construction. 

If  the  discoverer  of  the  Illative  Sense  had  desired  to  conceal 
the  true  character  of  his  discovery,  he  could  have  done  so  in  no 
more  eft'ecttial  way  than  by  surrounding  it  with  all  the  logo- 
machic  subtlety  which  characterizes  the  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine to  be  found  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Gram- 
mar of  Assent.  It  does  not  much  illumine  our  darkness  to  learn 
that  "  certitude  is  the  result  of  arguments  which,  taken  in  the 
letter,  and  not  in  their  full  implicit  sense,  are  but  probabilities  ;" 
that  "  inference  comes  short  of  proof  in  concrete  matters  ;"  that 
"  for  genuine  proof  in  concrete  matter  we  require  an  organon 
more  delicate,  versatile,  and  elastic  than  verbal  argumentation  ;" 
and  that  "  methodical  processes  of  inference,  useful  as  they  are, 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  only  instruments  of  the  mind,  and  need,  in 
order  to  their  due  exercise,  that  real  ratiocination  and  present 
imagination  which  gives  them  a  sense  beyond  their  letter,  and 
which,  while  acting  through  them,  reaches  to  conclusions  above 
and  beyond  them."  "  Such  a  living  organon  is  a  personal  gift." 
It  is  the  Illative  Sense.  A  grand  faculty  !  If  this  sense  can 
be  substantiated,  man  is  a  nobler,  more  perfect  being  that  the 
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Rationalist^  bounding  his  knowledge  by  the  narrow  limits  of  rea- 
son, would  have  him  to  be.  Can  Newman  explain  the  nature  of 
this  new-found  sense  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  existence  of  certitude  and  the  manner  in  which 
our  narrow  minds  are  able  to  arrive  at  its  possession  ? 

This  new-discovered  organon  appears  under  many  names.  It  is 
called  a  "  faculty,"  a  "  special  sense,"  "  good  sense,"  "  common 
sense,"  a  "  present  imagination,"  "  extra-logical  judgment," 
"  natural  and  spontaneous  ratiocination,"  "judgment  in  ratiocin- 
ation," and  so  on.  It  is  a  "  divination  "  which  "  comes  by  nature 
and  belongs  to  all  of  us  in  a  measure,  to  women  more  than  to 
men,"  and  to  it  "  is  committed  the  sole  and  final  judgment  on  the 
validity  of  an  inference  in  concrete  matter."  This,  then,  is  the 
faculty  which  transcends  logical  processes,  and  gives  us  a  certi- 
tude than  reason  alone  cannot  afford.  In  its  reacliing-out  after 
this  certitude  its  exercise  is  peculiar,  "  hitting  or  missing,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  with  a  success  on  the  whole  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  a  method  in  it,  though  it  be  implicit." 

Mr.  Haultain's  objections  to  this  doctrine  are  briefly  these. 
The  objective  existence  of  this  faculty,  the  Illative  Sense,  is 
prima  facie  improbable,  because  "  contrary  to  all  recognized  no- 
tions of  the  law  of  the  uniformity  of  nature."  And  when  we 
examine  its  credentials,  we  find  it  cannot  explain  its  character 
and  genuineness  to  "mundane  minds  ;"  it  is  not  anticipation,  it 
can  show  no  analogy  to  phronesis  or  to  conscience,  it  cannot 
demonstrate  its  divinity  ;  in  short,  it  cannot  explain  itself,  can- 
not even  pi-ove  its  existence.  Moreover,  the  actions  and  results 
attributed  to  it  are  explicable  on  other  grounds,  the  ordinary 
powers  of  reasoning  by  logical  method.  And  finally,  the  value 
of  this  sense  "  v^aries  inversely  as  its  employment;"  that  is,  the' 
nearer  we  come  by  accumulation  of  evidence  to  the  attainment 
of  truth,  the  less  do  we  need  the  faculty  whose  very  object  and 
purpose  it  is  to  give  us  the  only  certitude  we  can  attain  to. 

We  agree  with  the  Week  that  Mr.  Haultain  lias  acheived  an 
easy  and  a  complete  victory.  Newman  has  not  proven  the  ex- 
istence of  an  Illative  Sense,  of  a  faculty  whicli  gives  us  certitude. 
His  attempted  compromise  has  failed,  and  we  are  still  left  to  ex- 
plain our  metaphysical  ideas  by  some  other  means  than  through 
the  processes  of  logic,  or  to  leave  them  unexplained  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

Mr.  Haultain  lias  not  himself  been  free  from  attack.  Mr.  F. 
R.  Beattie,  in  the  Educational  IVeeJdi/,  seems  to  lay  it  down  that 
our  knowledge  is  not  covered  l)y,  and  linuted  to,  "  logical  pro- 
cesses; "  and  only,  he  .says,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  so  limit- 
ed, can  Mr.  Haultain  be  admitted  to  have  succeeded  in  proving 
the  non-existence  of  the  Illative  Sense.  If  Mr.  Haultain  has 
made  it  clear,  as  he  attempts  to  do,  that  by  "logical  jirocesses"  he 
means  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  of  which  logic  only  pre- 
tends to  be  the  explanation  and  .systematization,  he  is  justified  in 
the  conclusion,  probably  not  necessarj^  to  the  overthrow  of  New- 
man's doctrine,  that  the  common  mind  cannot  by  exercise  of 
rea.son  arrive  at  certitude.  "  In  deductive  reasoning," 
sa3's  Mr.  Beattie,  "the  correctness  of  the  logical  process  is 
independent  of  the  truth  of  the  premisses,  but  the  truth 
of  the  conclusion  depends  on  the  truth  of  the  premisses."  And 
on  what  does  the  truth  of  the  premisses  depend  ?  "  In  induc- 
tive rea-soning  we  deal  vcith  farts  which  are  (/iven  us,  &c."  What 
do  you  mean  hy  facts  !  If  you  mean  certitude,  how  do  you  es- 
tablish it  ?  Is  not  the  whole  of  induction  hypothetical,  and  the 
whole  system  of  inductive  reasoning  dependent  upon  a  pctitio 
principii  }  Truth,  humanly  speaking,  is  only  relative  ;  absolute 
truth,  certitude,  the  human  mind  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be 
capable  of.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  position  to  hold,  with 
Mr.  Beattie,  that  "  there  are  certain  fundamental  conditions  of 
thought  which  must  be  taken  for  granted."  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  hold  thought  impossible.  But  to  posit  conditions, 
or  any  particular  conditions,  of  thought,  is  to  suggest,  or  prove, 
nothing  as  to  its  sphere  or  extent. 

Mr.  Beattie  goes  on: — "That  this" — namely,  that  '  there  are 
certain  fundamental  conditions  of  thought  which  must  be  taken 
for  granted' — "is  the  truth,  but  partly  grasped  by  the  Cardinal, 
is  not  at  all  unlikely."  If  he  means  that  this  partly-grasped 
truth  was  the  object  and  purpose  of  Newman's  investigations, 
does  he  not  blind  himself  to  the  apparent  purpose  of  the  chapter 
of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  on  Religious  Inferences  ?  That  chaptey, 


read  in  connection  with  the  two  preceding,  shows  Newman's  aim 
to  have  been  the  establishment,  by  means  of  an  Illative  Sense,  of 
certitude  with  regard  to  our  metaphysical  ideas ;  the  positing  by 
natural  means  of  a  ground  of  belief  in  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tion of  God  and  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul.  That  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  this  aim,  Mr.  Haultain  has  clearly  and 
finally  shown. 

And  here  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Haultain's  object 
has  not  been,  as  seems  by  some  to  have  been  assumed,  to  show 
that  knowledge  of  what  Newman  calls  the  divine,  eternal,  abso- 
lute, is  impossible ;  but  simply  to  show  that  Newman  has  not 
established  a  faculty  by  which  such  knowledge  can  be  attained, 
or  made  its  attainment  possible.  He  has,  it  would  seem,  care- 
fully avoided  any  consideration  of  the  other  doctrines  which 
have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  know- 
ledge which  Kant  has  shown  cannot  be  given  by  reason  alone. 
His  attack  is  directed  against  Newman,  not  against  religion  or 
theology. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  criticism  of "  Cardinal  Newman  was 
unnecessary ;  that  the  writer  was  "  fighting  a  shadow,"  and 
wasting  energy.  But  surely  it  is  no  objection  to  a  critique  of  a 
philosophical  doctrine,  that  philosophers  have  never  believed  in 
it.  Many  grasp  at  and  accept  opinions  without  any  understand- 
ing of  them  ;  and  more  likely  is  this  to  be  the  case  when  those 
opinions  are  hedged  about  with  religious  sanctions  or  relio-ious 
fears.  That  many  disciples  of  Newman  believe  firmly  in"  the 
existence  of  an  Illative  Sense,  simply  because  he  has  believed  in 
it,  and  expounded  its  character,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  And  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  some  such  followers  being  led  to  think 
for  themselves,  by  the  appearance  of  a  fair  and  intelligent  criti- 
cism, is  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  publication  of  it. 
Through  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Haultain  addresses  the 
very  class  of  religious  believers  whom  any  attack  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Newman  must  most  directly  attect. 

W.  F.  W.  C. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Congdon, 
of  Halifax,  attacking  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Williams,  regarding 
University  consolidation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  its  application 
to  the  Baptist  denomination.  With  this  communication  comes  another 
from  Mr.  WiHiams,  setting  forth  more  clearly  his  position  in  the  con- 
troversy. Under  these  circumstances  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Congdon's 
communication  side  by  side  with  that  of  Mr.  Williams  would  scarcely 
be  fair  to  the  former. 


f)fift. 


The  public,  the  public  !  how  many  fools  does  it  take  to  make  a  pub 
lie Chamfort. 


Aristotle  gives  a  beautiful,  though  not  complete,  definition  of  poetry 
when  he  says  :  "  The  historian  and  the  poet  differ,  not  because  one 
writes  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse,  but  because  the  historian  narrates 
what  has  happened,  and  the  poet  writes  of  that  which  can  or  should 
happen.  Poetry  is  therefore  more  grave  and  moral  than  history,  be- 
cause it  treats  of  generalities,  while  history  relates  particular  facts. 


Conirquriidatioii^. 


UNIVERSITY  CONFEDERATION  IN  THE  MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 
lo  the  Editor  oj  THE  'VARSITY. 

Dear  Sir,— As  a  firm  supporter  of  Provincial  Universities,  it  is 
natural  and  right  that  you  should  look  with  favor  upon  any  apparent 
advances  in  the  direction  of  University  Confederation  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  ;  and  when  I  penned  my  former  communication,  it  was  far 
from  my  intention  to  appear  as  the  pugnacious  champion  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  said  Confederation.  I  merely  thought  that,  since  you  had 
referred  to  the  matter  editorially,  it  was  but  just  that  the  real  position  of 
the  supporters  of  Acadia  College  should  be  before  you;  and  sol 
stated  It  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  without  comment.    Nor  did  I 
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insinuate  that  it  did  at  all  correspond  with  the  position  of  Dalhousie's 
supporters.  I  then  had  no  thought  of  asking  further  indulgence ;  but, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Cahan's  communication,  I  must  now  do  so, 
else  your  readers  may  think  that  I  have  either  misapprehended  or  mis- 
represented. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  i!isist  that  "the  Baptists  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  transferred  their  theological  interests  to  McMaster 
Hall,  because  they  forsaw  this  consolidation  contest  and  were  defermined 
to  preserve  their  deno7iiinational  Arts  College  in  its  individuality  and  in 
increased  efficiency ."  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  I 
speak  ;  and  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Nova  Scotia  will  verify  my  statement.  Mr. 
Cahan  admits  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Rand  to  the  chair  of  Didac- 
tics was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  this  increased  efficiency,  but  considers 
my  assertion  invalid,  because  the  appointment  was  objected  to  by  many 
upon  the  ground  (so  he  seems  to  believe)  that  the  college  was  unable  to 
meet  expenses  which  had  been  already  incurred.  Now  every  person 
who  is  at  all  well-informed  upon  the  subject  knows  that  the  chair  of 
Didactics  was  objected  to,  not  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condi 
tion  of  the  college  treasury,  but  because  some  thought  the  immediate 
founding  of  another  chair  more  necessary.  Mr.  Cahan's  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  matter  was  probably  not  intentional ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
"  unwarranted  and  misleading." 

2.  Since  my  second  statement  is  admitted,  no  comment  is  necessary. 
Certainly  the  acknowledged  opposition  of  the  majority  of  Acadia's  friends 
is  a  "  formidable  "  objection  to  any  steps  towards  consolidation  on  the 
part  of  this  institution,  even  though  it  should  be  granted  that  "many" 
favor  such  steps. 

3.  As  to  the  probability  that  Acadia  will  receive  the  support  of  many 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  even  though  Mt.  Allison  and  King's 
unite  with  Dalhousie,  my  opinion  is  still  unchanged.  I  think  that  this 
probability  follows  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Christian  College,  rather 
than  the  Denominational  College,  that  the  opponents  of  State  Universi- 
ties are  so  anxious  to  maintain.  That  each  strong  minority  should,  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  meekly  follow  the  action  of  a  majority  means  that 
might  must  necessarily  seem  right  to  all — a  position  not  at  all  self- 
evident. 

4.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  university  may  "  try  to  teach  every  subject 
that  is  m  demand."  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  universities  have  so 
concentrated  their  resources  that  they  have  become  much  stronger  in 
some  departments  than  in  others.  Acadia  does  not  intend  to  teach 
Law  or  Medicine.  She  does  intend  to  become  a  finely  equipped  Arts 
College. 

But  our  enthusiastic  Halifax  knight  sees  a  token  of  the  death  of 
Christian  Colleges  in  general,  and  of  Acadia  in  particular,  in  the  mystic 
number  thirteen,  as  applied  to  Dalhousie's  Faculty  of  Arts.  He  com- 
pares these  "  thirteen  cultured  instructors — each  a  specialist  "  with 
Acadia's  six.  Now,  since  all  of  Acadia's  professors  devote  their  entire 
time  to  their  college,  we  would,  from  this  comparison,  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  Dalhousie's  thirteen  do  the  same.  Let  us  consider  the  facts. 
There  are  only  eiglit  gentlemen  who  are  exclusively  Dalhousie  professors, 


viz.:  Macdonald,  Johnson,  MacGregor,  Schurman,  Al^ander,  Ross, 
Lyall  find  Forrest.  Of  these  only  the  first  fivec3.n  be  called  "specialists," 
in  the  sense  in  which  'Varsity  readers  understand  the  term.  But  even 
if,  for  Mr.  Cahan's  satisfaction,  we  apply  the  term  to  the  remaining  three 
how  i.^  the  thirteen  made  up  ?  Well,  Mr.  Geo.  Lawson  is  added,  as 
professor  of  Chemistry.  This  gentleman  is  a  "  specialist,"  but  not 
especially  a  Dalhousie  specialist.  In  fact,  he  is  a  professor  in  the  Hali- 
fax Medical  College — an  institution  having  no  connection  whatever  with 
Dalhousie.  He  also  devotes  no  small  share  of  his  time  to  stock-raising, 
at  Sackville.  Yet,  this  gentleman  should  certainly  be  counted  ;  for  his 
presence  on  the  staff  enables  scholarly  Dalhousians  to  take  Botany  or 
Practical  Chemistry,  instead  of  Greek,  during  half  of  their  college  course! 
The  next  professorial  dignity  is  Mr.  Liechti,  who,  in  his  palmy  days, 
taught  French  in  nearly  all  the  Halifax  schools,  and  now  teaches  as  an  _ 
itinerant.  Still  we  have  but  ten,  we  must  count  the  two  young  "tutors," 
who  have  had  no  preparation  for  their  work  beyond  their  twenty-four 
months'  undergraduate  experience  at  Dalhousie.  These  "  specialists  " 
are  kept  principally  for  the  purpose  of  helping  such  Dalhousie  youth 
as  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  their  regular  classes — (vide  Calendar 
P-  3^>  (3))  2-lso  p.  28.)  But  where,  oh,  where  shall  we  find  our  thir- 
teenth "specialist?  "  Why,  in  the  person  of  the  soldier  from  the  garri- 
son, who  gives  instruction  in  the  college  gymnasium.  He  ranketh  as 
the  last  of  the  "cultured  speciahsts."  All  honor,  ye  wonderous  thirteen. 
"  When  shall  their  glory  fade  ?  "    JVol>le  thirteen  ! 

C.  W.  Williams. 

McMaster  Hall,  March  17th,  1885. 


"ADAPTED"  EDITIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Dear  Sir, — An  editorial  note  in  your  edition  of  the  14th  inst.  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  gentleman  who  thought  your  remarks 
about  a  "  pirated  American  book  "  referred  to  the  Canadian  edition  of 
the  "  Verbalist  "  and  the  "  Orthoepist,"  annotated  by  me.  On  reading 
your  note  I  am  not  convinced  that  your  strictures  were  intended  for 
my  edition,  as  the  remarks  you  make  are  too  much  at  variance  with 
facts  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

However,  as  your  note  has  evidently  led  some  to  suppose  that  you 
alluded  to  my  edition  of  those  books,  published  by  the  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  I  must  ask  your  permission  to  explain  that  this  edition  is 
not  in  any  sense  "pirated."  The  Canada  Publishing  Co.  have  made 
special  arrangements  with  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  owners  of  the 
American  copyright,  to  bring  out  an  edition  suitable  to  Canadian  schools. 
This  privilege  the  Canadian  firm  paid  for  as  an  ordinary  business  trans- 
action, and  the  works  have  been  published  with  the  full  approbation  of 
the  American  firm.  The  adaptation  required  many  changes  in  the  ori- 
ginal works,  and  the  introductory  chapters  have  been  prepared  specially 
to  supply  a  want  in  our  Canadian  school  books. 

As  your  note,  if  referring  to  this  edition,  is  unfair  and  erroneous, 
and  if  not  is  apt  to  mislead,  I  ask  the  favor  of  an  insertion  of  this  in  The 
'Varsity. 

Toronto,  March  loth,  i88t;.  T.  C.  L  Armstrong. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY    PROIi^.    A.    K.  WELSH, 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  textbook.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  ihe  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  ou'' 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
tn,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit., 
Uftttersity  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  7 hresher.  Prof .  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes—"  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  of 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO:  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 
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Wallace  Nesbitt. 

XZ'INGSFORD  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.  B.  E.  KingsfOrd,  H.  J. 
Jftk.  Wickham.  Office— Freehold  Buildings,  cor.  Church  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
Entrance  on  Court  street. 

ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CBOWTHEB,  BarHsters,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  ^>roc- 
ijJI  tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c  Office— South-west  corner  ol  Kimg 
and  Church  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  TUt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther,  Jr. 

^^OYNP:  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.    Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  .Tames  H.  Coyne. 

Tlf  OSS,  FAIjGONBBIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLBS  &  AYLES- 
ItX  WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Faleonbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwlck,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 

-«  «  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BKiGAR.     MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
ItJ    NEY  &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Toronto.    Oliver  Mowat,  Q.(!.,  James  Maclenuau,  Q.C.,  JuUu  Do\vuey,  (!.  K,  W- ISiHjjai', 
fhomas  Langton,  C.  W.  Thompson 

'pVB.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.  Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  H 
JLF    and  ti  30  to  8  p.m. 

S.  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.  Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  IS'Tele 
\jr»  phone  communication. 

A  LBEET  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  20?  Simcoe  Street.  Office  hours— 9  to  10  a. 
J\_      2  to  3  aud  7  to  8  p.  m, 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
itting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
JKing  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.*  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

REV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subiect  for  Sunday  Evening,  March  the  22nd,  1885 
"  SPIRIT  LAND  AND  INTERCOURSE." 


RODD  WESTCOTT, 

Til©  I_iea,ciin.g  Barloer  ot  Yonge  Street. 


m  YONGE  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL 


CIiUB  HOTCL^  416  YONG-B  ST. 

V.  BE>RO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 


THE    STUDENTS  CORNER 

SHIFTER    &  JEFI^JREY, 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUD"ENTS. 

Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

tS"  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiadio-293  YO:NraE  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street, 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

COOK    Ac    I5Xj  >  i 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Uaniiiactiirers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  -  TORONTO- 

ELLIS  Sc  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39       41  Meltnda^street,     -  Toronto. 


Mtff^acturef:^  of ^  ^cner^ad^  of  cigarettes 
ami  smoh>ifi^M(zccos,0,ur popular jdrfitncU^ 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

/are  made        a  mm, and/  caMl^  ^IoIkicco^ 
,fhe  (iuall(ifofwlUefi/jl<Tmi.e^aaZed^i/a/ii/,oiA^ 
jd^aretie/.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Fignres. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slipped,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 

J.  BRUCE; 

ART    PMOTOGRAP  HER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  v^ork  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 


EiJ^RK-Y  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confeciioner.    Tlie  Ontario  Wedding  Calie  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 


IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WiNES  KM  LiQUORS,a 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHEE  ALES. 

244  Yon^e  Street. 


li^  e  r  o  In.  a.  xit_T  a,  i  1  o  r  i  xi  g . 

Is  now  showing  some  magnificent  Suitings,  Trouserings,  Black  and  Fancv 
Coatings,  etc.,  in  NEW  SPRING  GOODS.  ' 

The  attention  of  Ministers  and  Students  is  particularly  called  to  our  Standard 
Makes  of  Black  Goods — the  most  reliable  that  can  be  procured 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOK,ON"TO. 


oppeij  :  plate  l^ngijauqs, 

WOOD  ENGEAVEES, 

LITHOGEAPHIC 

PRINTEES. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding. Stationery, 
Ball  Progranunee- 
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Importers  of  BooJss  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Signof  Grolden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 


AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIRTOR. 


MA  DILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  ol  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  4e. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


WE  will  offer  in  our  Clothing  Department  startHng  value  in  GENTS'  WINTER  SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS,  and  will  give 
our  patrons  any  goods  which  they  may  purchase  FrCC  Of  Charge      our  prices  are  not  lower  than  those  of  any- 
wholesale  or  retail  house  in  this  city. 

PETLEY  AND  PBTLBY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TOROMTO. 


25. 


£  Genuine  Dimond,  set  in  solid  15  karet  Go 
^        Diamond  size  of  cut    Bing  made  to  fit. 

C  H  A  &;.  STARK, 


€  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

f      Importer,  Wholesale  and  IJotall  Dealer  in 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  PUver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &o. 

Send  address  for  our  120  page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  of  all  the 

latest  and  most  elegant  designs,   


S.  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofifice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  J".  COOI^EI^, 

SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 


SHIRTS,  UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE 


Special  College  Discounts. 


109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PERS  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN.   

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

Students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

75)4  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents' Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  10  cents. 


Beliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate, 

(Late  London  and  Paris  House) 

COMMUNION  WARE. 

He  hats  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons'and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNIS  GOODS. 

Printed  by  Ellib  &  Moobf.  30  &  41  Melinda  St.  Toronto,  and  Published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by  the  'Vabsitt  Publishing  Co.  Secretary,  Gordon  Htjntkr. 
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O-EO  K;OOER.S> 

IMPORTER  OF 

FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Sliirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,   COR-  ELM. 

OpcCloil  ±yiSCOUIlLS    LO  OLUClcIl XS> 

i 

BiHAT  ARE  1 

iHAts  1 

SPRING  HATS. 

Latest  "West  End"  Styles 

— FROM  

Christy's,    Lincoln,  Bennett 
and  Woodrow's. 

WRIGHT  Sl  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

1  55  KING  STREET  EAST. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  LANDo 

THK  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

ITonge  St.,  Op>.  Tern.pera.r) 

14  P.ol*  Billiard  Tables  with  all  the  latest  improYements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 

Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.          Johnston's  Fkiid  Beef  on  draught. 

TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 

ISIPORTER   AND  DEALEK  IN 

Pen,   Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,   Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

JOHN  MELLON 

Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Cent';'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
'^Repairing;  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHM  MELLON                                 308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutes'  walk  from  University. 

THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 

Ail  kinds  cf  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -        -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

Oo  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Hair  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL- 

THE  DOMINION  BOOK  8TORj^ 

SUTHERLAND'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchanse  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Call  Telephone  No«  3091. 

FISHER'S    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Railway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PAKTS  OP  THE  CITY. 
Checks  given  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnnication  with  all  parts  of  city 

JOHIS    MACDONALO  &  CO.- 

IMPORTERS, 

21,  23>  25.  27  Front  Street  TODHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wellington  St,     1  UllUiN  1  U, 

AND  21  MAJOR  STREET,  MA.NCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Choice  Wines-  Ijiiquors  ^  Gigai^s. 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  A^ETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 

Indian  tliiet  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 

396  YONGE  STREET.                      ESTABLISHED  1869 

Choice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberally 
and  courteously  treated. 

ESTABLISHEMJ  184,2. 

GEO.  HAECOURT  &  SON, 

^lei'dlikut  l^kilof^  &  f(obej¥kkei^^ 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONQE    STEEET,  TOEONTO. 
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OUR  Paris  coiTespondent,  Mr.  Robert  Balmer,  contributes  an 
interesting  article  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March,  en- 
titled "  Whispering  Machine.s."  The  talent  which  Mr.  Baiiner 
has  displayed  in  this  direction,  since  his  graduation,  full}-  justifies 
the  judgment  of  the  critics  of  Ids  own  university  who  two  years 
since  awarded  him  the  prize  for  essay  writing. 

IN  consequence  of  the  Riel  rebellion,  and  just  as  we  are  goincf 
to  press,  "K"  Company,  University  Rifles,  are  parading  in 
force  with  the  regiment  at  the  drill  shed,  to  receive  orders. 
Lieutenant  Acheson  is  in  command.  Fiftj'-two  men  answered  to 
their  names  at  roll-call.  It  is  reported  that  the  regiment  will 
proceed  to  the  North-West  on  Monday,  via  Ottawa,  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Should  an  action  take  place  with  the  i-ebels,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  our  gallant  fellows  will  acquit  themselves  as 
bravely  as  did  their  predecessors  in  the  engagement  at  Lime- 
ridge,  in  .June,  1866. 


THE  Literary  Sociot}^  has  good  grounds  for  its  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  President,  the  Rev.  Father  Teefy.  Enteiincr 
office  on  a  non-partizan  ticket,  he  has  kept  himself  free  from  any 
.shadow  of  suspicion  of  undue  favoritism.  Of  his  careful  atten- 
tion to  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  iSociety  every 
member  can  speak  heartily  ;  his  energetic  co-operation  in  all  the 
labours  of  the  General  Committee  will  long  be  remembered  ■  he 
has  carried  out  most  thoroughly  the  intention  announced  in'  his 
first  address,  he  has  never  allowed  the  "  Roman  collar  to  inter- 
fere with  the  university  gown."  Few  presidents  leave 
office  as  popular  as  they  were  on  entering,  ])ut  Mr.  Teefy 
has  certainly  the  good  fortune  to  carry  away  with  him  a 
much  greater  popularity  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors. 
We  are  only  echoing  the  thoughts  of  everyone  who  has  come  in 


contact  with  him  in  saying  that  our  good  wishes  will  long  ac- 
company him. 


EVEN  Columbia  College  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  providing 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  With  its  endowment  of 
nearly  five  million  dollars,  the  revenue  from  which  is  not  all  used, 
it  can  well  aftbrd  to  do  something,  and  it  probably  would  have 
taken  action  years  ago  but  for  the  influence  of  the  High  Church 
Episcopalians  in  its  management.  Dr.  Barnard,  the  president  of 
the  faculty,  has  done  more  than  any  other  person  to  advance  the 
cause  of  woman's  education  in  America.  For  more  than  ten 
years  he  has  pleaded  that  cause  with  his  own  board  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  publication  of  his  reports  has  done  much  to  edu- 
cate public  opinion  on  this  important  question.  Dr.  Barnard  is 
not  an  advocate  of  co-education  as  distinguished  from  separate 
education.  What  he  wants  is  that  women  who  desire  the  high- 
est education  the  country  affords  shall  have  a  chance  to  get  it  at 
no  greater  sacrifice  of  money  or  convenience  than  is  required  of 
men  pursuing  the  same  object.  If  this  can  be  secured  on  the 
separate  system  so  much  the  better;  if  it  can  be  secured  only  by 
admitting  women  to  universities  along  with  men  then  he  would 
admit  them.  The  scheme  at  Columbia  seems  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annex.  That  would  be  a  distinct  advance,  and  if 
under  such  a  system  women  are  supplied  with  educational  facili- 
ties equal  to  those  of  men  in  the  same  institution  they  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of.  The  expediency  of  establishing  a 
separate  course  must  be  determined  on  other  grounds,  and  per- 
haps Columbia  College  has  money  enough  to  make  the  experi- 
ment wieh  succes.s. 


^  ^  T  WOULD  be  wasting  time  on  a  fool,"  Dean  Swift  used  to 
X.  say,  •'  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of  a  thing- 
he  was  never  reasoned  into."  Just  such  folly  would  it  be  to 
attack  by  argument  the  position  of  the  editor  of  the  Queen's 
Colk'ue  Journal,  when  that  position  was  leached  only  by  the  de- 
fiance aiid  abuse  of  all  argument.  If  in  the  individual  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  we  are  permitted  to  address  sense  and  reason 
in  even  a  small  degree,  we  would  ask  him  to  give  our  statements 
a  second  reading,  and  then,  in  all  honesty,  ask  himself  if  he  has 
fairly  met  us,  and  whether  his  arguments,  when  he  deals  with 
Knox  and  the  Torontos,  and  on  which  his  apology  for  a  refuta- 
tion is  based,  are  capable  of  holding  water.  Just  as  far,  too,  as 
his  arguments  recede  from  logical  truth,  is  he  astray  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  motives  to  which  he  attributes  our  article.  It 
was  in  no  spirit  of  braggadocio  that  it  was  written.  Far 
from  it.  In  a  spirit  rather  that  would  demand  recognition  of 
the  rule  of  courteous  treatment  and  dealing  fair  and  above-board 
between  man  and  man,  which  it  has  always  been  the  'Varsity 
Club's  good  fortune  to  receive  from  opponents,  and  which  op- 
ponents have  always  been  accorded  at  its  hands.  A  rule  of  con- 
duct which  the  'Varsity  Club  assisted  in  maintaining  long  befox-e 
the  Queen's  College  Club  came  into  existence  to  infract  it,  and 
which  it  expects  to  share  in  maintaining  when  that  somewhat 
notorious  organization  shall  have  ceased  to  be. 


THE  Provincial  University  of  New  Brunswick  was  recently  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that 
Province,  and  some  very  plain  language  was  used  by  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  house.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
university  does  not  meet  the   demands   of  public  opinion, 
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that  its  staff  is  not  equal  to  the  work  imposed  upon 
it,  that  in  point  of  discipline  it  is  in  a  demoralized  state, 
that  on  account  o£  its  defective  condition  many  young  men  have 
to  go  abroad  to  complete  their  education,  that  the  course  is  too 
short  and  the  curriculum  too  limited,  that  the  governing  body 
needs  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  that  generally  the  college 
needs  a  good  deal  of  shaking  up.  These  charges  come  from 
members  of  both  political  parties,  and  the  Premier,  while  admitt- 
ing their  truth,'  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  something  like  a  state 
of  rebellion  against  the  faculty  existed  amongst  students  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
above  mentioned  debate  states  that  the  full  extent  of  the  demor- 
alization was  not  exposed  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  To 
outsiders  one  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  the  inefficiency  of 
the  head  of  the  faculty  against  whom  personally  the  hostility 
was  chiefly  displayed.  If  this  is  a  true  view  of  the  case  the  plain 
dutv  of  the  Government  is  to  replace  the  venerable  president  by 
a  vounger  and  more  efficient  man.  In  this  country,  with  half-a- 
dozen  high  class  universities  within  easy  reach  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  more  to  expect  students  to  subordinate  their  true 
educational  interests  to  feelings  of  patriotism. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  describing  the  curriculum  as  too 
limited  one  of  the  speakers  complained  of  the  omission  of  "  the 
group  of  subjects  embraced  in  political  science  "  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  dealt  with  in  Mill's  "  Political  Economy,"  and  he 
added  that  "  no  young  man  can  be  called  liberally  educated  un- 
less he  understands  something  about  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  principles  of  international  law."  To  these  sub- 
jects he  might  have  added  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  of 
political  science  proper,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now 
used  by  leading  writers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  important 
group  of  subjects  in  all  Canadian  Universities,  and  when  every 
one  Avho  wishes  to  do  so  will  be  able  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  the 
political  and  legal  system  under  which  he  lives,  without  going  to 
a  foreign  coiantry  for  the  purpose. 

GRADUATES  and  undergraduates  alike  will  sliarc  with  us  tlie 
sorrovv  in  which  we  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Reid, 
who  died  at  his  residence  in  London,  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day last.  All  his  life  he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, enfeebled  still  more  by  hard  and  incessant  work  during  his 
undergraduateship;  heart  disease,  from  which  he  has  sufft^red  for 
several  years,  being  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  A.  W. 
Reid  was  born  in  London  in  1860,  where  he  had  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  reside,  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  being  Collector  of 
Customs  in  that  city.  In  his  school  days  Mr.  Reid  was  a  hard 
and  successful  student,  and  won  during  his  attendance  at  the 
London  Hic>li  School  the  Robb  o-old  medal,  one  of  th'e  highest 
honors  in  the  institution.  Of  his  course  in  Toronto  University — 
where  he  matriculated  in  1877  and  where  he  graduated,  taking 
with  him  the  gold  medal  in  mathematics,  in  1880 — it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  say  anything.  His  kindly  nature,  as  well  as  his 
ability  as  a  mathematical  scholar,  were  too  well  known  and  are 
too  well  remembered  to  require  eulogy  at  our  hands.  So  highlj'- 
was  that  ability  esteemed,  where  estimation  carries  weight,  that 
on  the  institution  of  the  fellowships,  that  in  mathematics  was 
immediately  offered  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  which  his  ill-health  at  that 
time  prevented  him  accepting.  In  his  university  and  her  gradu- 
ates A.  W.  Reid  had  always  the  deepest  interest,  and  his  fellow- 
graduates  of  the  city  of  London  will  miss  in  no  small  degree  his 
sympathy  and  co-operation  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
their  Alma  Mater  in  which  tliey  and  he  have  ever  been  foremost. 


THE  "NEW  EDUCATION." 

IN  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  New  York,  Col.  F.  W.  Parker, 
the  famous  exponent  of  what  is  popularly  called  the  "  new 
education,"  uttered  several  axioms  of  his  faith  which  we  cannot  re- 
gard but  as  most  essentially  true,  and  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  following  quotations  will,  we  feel  sure,  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  our  opinion : 

"  In  the  best  methods  there  must  be  freedom.  Imitation 


never  leads  to  creation.  All  cannot  teach  in  the  same  way,  and 
all  children  are  not  reached  in  the  same  way.  Our  teaching  must 
be  adapted  to  the  child.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  motive  in 
education,  and  that  is  the  working  out  of  God's  design  in  man. 
We  call  that  design  character.  And  so  there  is  but  one  design  in 
our  work — to  build  up  character.  .  .  .  The  ideal  of  educa- 
tion, then,  is  the  development  of  the  human  being,  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  In  plain  English,  it  is  making  the  best  of  every  child, 
and  helping  that  particular  one  all  that  you  can.  .  .  .  All 
children  are  not  alike,  and  should  not  be  trained  alike  ;  the  great 
fault  is  that  we  take  them  as  a  unit,  and  make  them  take  our 
way  and  adopt  our  ideas.  The  true  way  to  instruct  a  child — the 
only  way  to  develop  and  train  his  mind — is  to  find  out  what  that 
child  wants.  How  do  we  train  the  child's  will  ?  By  giving 
him  the  opportunity  to  choose  for  himself  and  act  for  himself. 
Not  by  making  him  do  as  we  think,  but  by  letting  him  choose  as 
soon  as  he  can." 

Few  will  deny  that  the  application  of  such  principles  as  the 
foregoing  to  our  present  system  of  instruction  would  work  a 
revolution  ;  and  only  those  who  from  long  association  and  con- 
nection with  the  old-fashioned  code  of  educational  ethics  will 
deny  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fi-om  such  a  course  as  Col. 
Parker  is  inaugurating  would  not  amply  compensate  for  the  tem- 
porary confusion  and  interruption  consequent  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  such  doctrines  into  our  school  system.  They  would 
elevate  the  teaching  profession  and  would  make  men  of  children, 
and  not  machines,  as  at  present. 

The  Kindergarten  is  gradually  assuming  an  important  and 
well-recognized  position  in  our  school  system.  The  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Col.  Parker  are  destined  to  revolutionize  our  second- 
ary schools — both  public  and  high.  And  what  are  these 
"Quincy  methods"  ?  They  are  :  (1)  Freedom  to  follow  natural 
inclinations  and  predilections  in  different,  departments  of  study. 
(2)  Adaptation  of  methods  to  suit  such  inclinations  and  predi- 
lections. (3)  Making  the  best  of  all,  and  helping  each  particular 
one  as  far  as  possible. 

And  if  practical  common-sense  principles  are  to  prevail  in  our 
elementary,  primary,  and  secondary  schools,  why  should  they 
not  be  applied  to  university,  education  ?  Would  not  such  a  course 
be  perfectly  logical  and  consistent  ?  And  can  we  not  apply  these 
principles  with  greater  confidence  in  regard  to  university  students 
than  to  pupils  of  the  public  and  high  schools  ? 

The  outcry  against  the  classics — against  Greek  especially — is 
but  the  natural  result  of  imagining  that  culture  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed in  one  way  and  by  one  method,  and  that  all  must  conform  to  one 
common  standard.  True  culture  and  education  does  not  consist 
in  the  amount  or  variety  of  infoiniation  which  a  man  possesses, 
but  in  the  substance,  and  in  the  manner  of  acquirement  of  such  in- 
formation. The  true  way  seems  to  be  that  which  we  pointed  out 
not  long  ago,  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  requisite  ;  that  a 
fixed  number  of  subjects  must  be  mastered  ;  but  that  each  student 
may  select  the  various  branches  which  go  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  him. 

That  our  universities  must  ultimately  adopt  the  principle  of 
elective  studies  seems  to  us  inevitable.  The  outcry  against  cram- 
ming is  no  mere  sentimental  whisper ;  the  revulsion  from  the  old 
doctrine  of  rigid  uniformity  is  widening  and  deepening  every 
day  ;  the  increase  of  knowledge  renders  utterly  impossible  the 
attainment  of  even  a  smattering  of  the  principal  branches  ;  there 
is  a  premium  on  specialization  ;  and,  lastly,  the  cause  of  true  cul- 
ture and  of  a  liberal  education  demand  that  "  test  acts "  and 
"  acts  of  uniformity  "  be  done  away  with. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  and  since  the  doctrines  of  the  "  new 
education  "  are  spreading,  and  since  a  new  race  is  springing  up 
imbued  with  its  principles,  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  distant 
when  our  universities  will  be  forced  either  to  adopt  the  new 
system;  to  fail  in  their  mission;  or  to  allow  those  who  believe  in 
progress  and  true  reform  to  take  the  management  of  affairs.  . 


THE  COLLEGE  RESIDENCE. 

AT  a  time  of  controversy,  when  public  attention  is  directed  to  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  our  University  and  our  College,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  fault  be  found  with  every  institution  in  any 
way  connected  with  them.    In  war  we  must  expect  no  quarter,  and, 
therefore,  in  appealing  to  the  country  for  financial  aid  we  must  have  no 
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weak  spot  in  our  armor  at  which  our  foes  may  direct  their  shafts  in  their 
combined  endeavor  to  wound  us  by  creating  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  public  mind.  For,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  are,  at  heart,  loyal  to  their  own  cause,  it  is  not  politic — it  is 
not  right — that  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  regard  University 
College  as  their  Alma  Mater,  should  in  any  way  support  the  slightest 
maladministration  or  even  misdirection  of  our  too  scanty  resources,  even 
though  other  educational  institutions,  now  for  the  first  time  claiming 
state  aid,  should  err  in  a  similar  regard. 

Our  opponents — no  better  name  occurs — tell  us  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  of  University  College  is  wasted  in  maintaining  an  effete  institution 
— its  own  Residence.  Il  is  for  us  to  prove  this  statement  false  or,  if  we 
cannot  do  this,  to  bring  about  the  changes  necessary  to  make  such 
proof  possible. 

I  purpose  first  of  all  to  state  a  few  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  Residence,  then  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these  ad- 
vantages are  afforded  by  the  Residence  of  University  College,  and  last 
to  enquire  whether  in  the  circumstances  it  deserves  to  be  maintained. 

What  advantages  result  from  the  existence  of  a  College  Residence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  altogether  upon  the  character  of 
the  particular  Residence  which  may  be  enquired  about.  Some  Resi- 
dences are  useless  or  even  harmful,  others  deserve  neither  praise  nor 
censure,  a  few  are  really  to  be  commended.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
makes  a  Residence  on  the  one  hand  useful,  on  the  other  harmful  ?  The 
character  of  a  College  Residence  will  depend  upon  :  (i)  Its  aim.  (2) 
The  character  of  its  officers.    (3)  The  character  of  its  students. 

A  College  Residence  maintained  merely  to  afford  a  place  in  which  to 
eat  and  sleep  can  never  accomplish  any  lasting  good,  unless  it  should 
strangely  happen  that  the  students  were  all — what  few  are — inspired 
with  a  love  of  learning  and  a  desire  to  struggle  against  all  worldly  ills  in 
an  onward  march  towards  perfection.  If,  however,  the  object  of  the 
institution  be  to  encourage  the  discarding  of  everything  that  is  base  and 
ignoble,  and  the  cleaving  to  that  which  is  pure,  success  is  deserved  and 
to  a  great  extent  assured.  A  man,  a  book,  an  institution,  that  aims  to 
teach  that  there  is  a  reality  in  life,  and  moreover  a  responsibility,  that 
there  is  work  for  all  and  that  the  call  to  that  work  is  urgent  and  impera- 
tive, does  not  exist  in  vain.  A  College  Residence  conducted  with  such 
a  purpose  must  be  a  power  for  good — for  ever. 

But  good  purposes  and  noble  aims  are  often  poorly  wrought  out. 
Good  men  are  requisite  in  order  to  carry  out  good  plans.  The  resident  of 
ficers  must  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object,  and  able  to  accomplish  it. 
No  Residence  whose  Dean  or  Housemaster  and  assistants  are  mere  ma- 
chines performing  a  certain  amount  of  routine  work,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  time,  even  with  all  the  merits  of  exactness  and 
punctuality,  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  inspiring  love  for  the  good  and 
true.  Men  of  the  best  character — using  the  word  in  its  broadest  and 
best  sense — should  alone  be  employed.  They  should  be  marked  by 
enthusiasm,  over-soul,  and  a  self-sacrificing  spirit.  Every  student  should 
feel — should  know — that  in  every  teacher  he  possesses  a  friend  willing  to 
sacrifice  time,  convenience,  and  inchnation  to  serve  him.  No  position 
affords  greater  opportunity  for  doing  good,  or  therefore  evil,  than  that  of 
a  master  in  Residence.  His  intercourse  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  close  that 
he  can  fill  those  in  his  charge  with  what  in  himself  he  knows  to  be  good, 
give  them  as  it  were  his  life-blood,  and  thus  live  in  them.  With  officers 
of  this  sort  mingling  with  the  students,  advising,  checking,  urging  and 
directing,  what  a  grand  place  a  College  Residence  may  be  !  With  care- 
less officers,  the  further  removed  from  the  ideal  a  Residence  is,  the  less 
of  contact  there  is  between  the  ruling  and  the  ruled,  the  better.  There- 
fore much  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  the  rulers.  If  only  one,  let 
him  be  broad  and  loving.  If  more  than  one,  let  them  each  be  all  the 
more  broad  and  all  the  more  loving,  for  one  narrow-minded  man  does 
less  harm  alone  than  when  associated  with  others  as  narrow-minded  as 
himself.  Many  an  institution  founded  and  maintained  to  do  good  is 
rendered  useless  because  all  engaged  in  its  conduct  move  in  one  rut, 
belong  to  one  school  of  thought.  Let  it  be  seen  that  character — the 
word  includes  ability — be  the  only  test  applied  to  candidates  for  office. 
They  need  not  be  all  Whigs  nor  all  Tories,  all  linguists  nor  all  scien- 
tists. Let  their  hobbies  be  destructive  inter  se.  Let  no  denominational 
test  prevent  a  man  from  filhng  a  position  for  which  he  is  best  filled.  Let 
not  even  nationality  be  considered,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  ability  to 
perform  the  work.  How  narrow,  how  foolish,  to  raise  the  cry,  "No 
Irish  need  apply  !  "  Where  should  cosmopolitism  be  better  taught 
than  in  educational  institutions,  especially  in  those  supported  by  the 
state  ? 

The  character  of  the  students,  too,  is  most  important.  "  Good  of- 
ficers" generally  means  "good  students,"  but  there  is  a  class  of  young 
men  determined  to  choose  the  wrong  rather  than  the  right,  and  this 
class  will  resist  and,  perhaps,  nullify  the  most  persistent  efforts  of  the 
best  of  teachers.  Such  students  must  be  dismissed  after  a  fair  trial,  the 
sooner  the  better.  Then,  too,  to  render  the  influence  of  the  students 
themselves  broadening  and  liberalizing,  all  shades  of  opinion  and  all 


parts  of  the  Province  should  be  represented.  Let  the  idea  perish  that 
Eastern  Ontario  needs  one  College  and  University,  and  the  West  an- 
other. Still  further,  the  ideal  Residence  must  welcome  students  of  all 
departments,  from  the  Theological  to  the  Medical.  Graduates,  too, 
would  be  admitted,  as  long  as  they  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  place 
and  set  no  bad  example.  Further  still,  and  here  many  will  halt,  let  the 
presence  of  young  women  act  as  an  elevating  power  on  the  conduct  and 
deportment  of  the  men  in  the  dining  hall  and  at  public  meetings,  as  is 
at  present  the  case  at  Ann  Arbor  and  other  American  universities. 

With  such  objects,  officers,  and  students,  a  Residence  is  most  valu- 
able and  successful,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  drawn  up  no 
strict  code  of  rules  entering  into  the  private  details  of  individual  life. 
There  should  be  few  laws,  and  these  general.  Let  the  great— if  possible 
the  only— rule  be  :  "  Do  what  is  right."  It  covers  everything,  and 
needs  only  judgment  in  enforcing  it. 

From  the  ideal,  with  its  evident  advantages,  we  turn  to  the  real,  from 
what  may  be  to  what  is.  We  are  brought  to  the  question,  "  How  does 
the  Residence  of  University  College  answer  as  to  its  object,  its  officers 
and  its  students  ?  " 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  most  of  the  students 
in  Residence  are  there  simply  because  it  is  more  convenient  for  study 
or  for  sport.  Few  are  there  in  the  expectation  of  being  inspired,  purified, 
and  nerved  for  a  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  that  come  after 
College  life.  It  may  be  that  the  Residence  was  designed  as  a  means  of 
taking  hold  of  young  men  and  placing  them  upon  a  higher  plane  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  such  seems  to  be,  any  longer,  the  object  in  con- 
ducting it. 

As  concerns  the  second  requirement,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
Residence  is  inadequately  officered.  It  has  been  its  good  fortune  to 
have  placed  over  it  men  that  have  done  their  best  to  serve  its  interests  : 
it  has  been  its  misfortune  that  other  duties  have  always  compelled  its 
Dean  to  give  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  matters  outside  of  Resi- 
dence work.  As  long  as  it  is  decided  that  one  man  shall  be  University 
Registrar,  College  Lecturer,  and  Dean  of  College  Residence,  so  long 
will  Residence  be  what  it  has  always  been,  a  place  where  the  Dean  sees 
little  of  those  under  him,  and  where  his  influence  upon  them  is  conse- 
quently weak.  He  should  have  no  duties  other  than  those  proper  to 
the  Head  of  Residence.  He  should  see  much  of  his  students.  He 
should,  as  it  were,  act  the  part  of  a  father  inciting  his  children  to  great 
deeds,  filling  them  with  a  humble  and  reverent,  yet  strong  and  deter- 
'  mined  love  for  learning,  directing  their  reading,  moulding  their  thoughts, 
and  rendering  them  men  in  that  they  live  for  men.  As  things  now  are 
this  is  impossible. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  the  students  it  is  just  to  state  that 
they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  living  outside  college  pre- 
cincts. It  is  true  that  the  reputation  of  Residents  has  suffered  much  from 
their  continued  adherence  to  the  initiatory  rites,  in  which  blue  fire  and 
masked  fiends  figure  so  prominently,  but  it  is  also  true  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  class  lists  proved  that  the  time  devoted  thus  is  no  greater 
than  that  wasted  by  outsiders  in  more  or  less  harmful  pursuits.  But  is 
it  sufficient  that  Resident  students  be  no  worse  than  non-Resident  ? 
Surely  not.  If  Residence  fails  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  its 
inhabitants,  it  neglects  the  main  object  of  its  existence.  Again,  the 
possible  number  of  Resident  students  at  University  College  is  so  small 
that  a  set  or  clique  may  easily  fill  it.  It  has  been  said  that  Residence 
is  the  home  of  the  aristocratic  (on  this  continent  called  snobbish) 
element.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
students  that  have  desired  to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages properly  resulting  from  living  with  fellow-workers,  have  not  been 
registered  on  the  Dean's  books,  simply  because  the  atmosphere  has  not 
seemed  congenial. 

"  Shall  Residence  be  retained  ?  "  "  In  its  present  state  ?  No."  "  In 
an  improved  state  ?  Yes."  How  improved  ?  (i)  By  being  regarded  as  a 
means  of  education.  (2)  By  being  placed  under  a  Dean  (assisted  if 
necessary)  whose  sole  work  will  be  to  see  that  it  is  well  managed. 
(3)  By  being  enlarged  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  accommodation 
to  every  student  that  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it,  no  matter  to  what 
university  faculty  he  belong. 

These  improvements  would  bring  about  another,  for  with  good  influ- 
ence, good  officers,  good  accommodation  and  moderate  fees,  it  will  be 
popular  ;  large  numbers  will  attend,  and  it  will  be  self-sustaining.  As 
things  now  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  best  friends  of  our  Col- 
lege, the  Residence  is  accomplishing  no  special  good.    It  is  thought  by 
many  more  that  the  small  candle  is  not  worth  the  wick,  and  that  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  prevent  the  annual  recurrence  of  a  deficit, 
the  amount  of  which  seems  uncertain,  though  its  existence  has  not  yet 
;   been  denied.    Two  courses  are  open — to  abolish  or  to  improve.    It  is 
;   generally  eaey  to  destroy  ;  it  is  often  better  to  retain  and  reform.    Is  it 
:   not  so  in  the  present  case,  where  so  many  advantages  will  result  from 
;   the  maintenance  of  a  first-dass  Residence,  and  where  an  almost  ideal 
1 1  Residence  is  so  easily  possible  ?  W.  H.  Huston 
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A  FURTHER  CRITIQUE  OF  DR.  BEATTIE'S  BOOK. 

AFTER  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  review  of 
Dr.  Beattie's  new  book,  anything  further  in  that  direction  may 
seem  superfluous.    But  atter  all  that  has  been  said,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  rightly  said,  in  commendation  of  this  first  production  of  a 
Canadian  philosopher,  one  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  what  seem  to 
be  its  weaknesses. 

While  Dr.  Beattie  has  succeeded  in  showing  the  untenableness  of 
the  development  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  development  theory  of 
morals,  he  has  scarcely  succeeded  in  giving  a  correct  representation  of 
Conscience  or  of  the  Ethical  Standard.  If  the  work  of  destruction 
has  been  completely  accomplished  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  ef- 
forts at  construction. 

There  are  two  positions  held  with  respect  to  the  moral  faculty  by 
those  who  approve  the  Development  Theory  of  morals.  First,  There 
is  a  capability  ultimate  and  independent  of  regarding  ends  as  higher  or 
lower  relatively.  Just  as  in  the  sphere  of  theoretic  knowledge  the  mind 
itself  furnishes  some  elements  of  our  cognitions,  so  here  the  mind  fur- 
nishes the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  without  determining  the  actions 
which  are  right  and  wrong.  Second,  We  possess  an  original  "faculty  by 
vihich.  \\\&  rightness  or  tvrcngness  of  actions  is  intuitively  recognized  as 
right,  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  agent.  Against  this  position 
some  very  strong  arguments  may  be  advanced.  Of  these  objections 
against  his  position  Dr.  Beattie  mentions  one — the  diversity  of 
the  principles  which  jnen  think  right — but  does  not  meet  it 
fairly.  The  diversity  referred  to  is  not  that  which  attaches  to 
men's  moral  judgment,  to  their  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  special  cases  but  the  diversity  of  these  very  general  princi- 
ples which  we  are  told  are  intuitively  recognized  as  right — by  the  moral 
faculty.  For  example  Dr.  Beattie  would  say,  I  suppose  that  the  proposi- 
tion "  Patriotism  is  right  "  is  immediately  recognized  by  the  conscience 
as  true  and  possessed  of  authority.  But  hold,  can  this  be  correct  when 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  men  may  differ  as  to  what  "  Patriotism  "  is? 
If  this  quality  discovered  in  actions  is  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
declared  right,  then  surely  we  must  be  capable  of  at  once  and  unerringly 
discovering  that  quality  in  _  actions.  How  does  this  accord  with  the 
haziness  and  want  of  harmony  with  one  another,  if  men's  conceptions  of 
those  qualities  which  Dr.  Beattie  would  affirm  that  we  intuitively  recog- 
nize not  only  as  being  but  as  being  right.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Locke 
has  this  objection  against  intuitive  moral  principles  been  urged,  and  like 
all  his  predecessors  Dr.  Beattie  discovers  no  way  of  meeting  it  but  by 
denying  the  fact  of  diversity  in  men's  moral  principles.  Those  who  make 
this  denial  are  more  to  be  admired  for  their  boldness  than  for  their  regard 
to  obvious  and  notorious  facts. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Ethical  Standard,  Dr.  Beattie,  emphatically 
rejects  the  view  that  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  actions  depends  upon 
their  consequences.  But  is  it  not  true  that  whole  classes  of  actions  are 
declared  to  have  moral  quality,  simply  because  they  promote  or  hinder 
the  general  good Ordinarily  we  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  deprive  a  man 
of  property  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  exertions.  If  the  com- 
munity were  reduced  to  half  a  dozen  men  and  one  of  these  were  possess- 
ed of  the  whole  available  stock  of  provisions.  Ought  the  five  men  to 
obey  the  above  rule  and  starve  ?  If  not,  on  what  ground  would  their 
depriving  the  sixth  man  of  his  possessions  be  justified.  One  would 
naturally  it  seems  to  me,  say  that  the  ground  would  be  the  general  good. 
If  then  the  right  to  deprive  the  man  of  his  goods  in  these  circumstances 
is  based  on  the  general  good,  it  is  sufficient  to  see  on  what  other  ground 
the  right  of  the  man  in  more  ordinary  circumstances,  to  keep  his  own, 
can  be  founded. 

Dr.  Beattie's  ethical  standard  is  the  divine  law,  the  expression  through 
the  divine  will  of  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  nature,  To  this  external 
standard  there  corresponds  a  rule  which  proceeds  from  our  moral  na- 
ture. Thus  we  have  a  double  standard.  But  when  Dr.  Beattie  says 
(page  167),  "  Neither  the  moral  law  nor  the  civil  code  nor  anything 
external  can  have  any  meaning  as  a  moral  standard,  save  as  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  subjective  moral  principle,"  he  gives  up  the  divine  law  as 
an  ethical  standard,  and  returns  to  the  position  of  Calderwood,  viz., 
that  the  standard  is  certain  moral  principles  which  the  moral  faculty 
intuitively  recognizes  as  right.  If  Dr.  Beattie's  language  means  anything 
he  says  that  even  the  laws  of  the  decalogue  furnish  a  standard  because 
they  agree  with  the  deliverances  of  our  moral  nature.  The  argument 
above-mentioned  against  the  intuitive  nature  of  these  moral  principles 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  furnish  us  with  an  ethical 
standard  independent  of  a  consideration  of  the  consequence  of  action. 

N.  D.  N. 


PHOSPHATE  MINING  IN  CANADA.* 

Stretching  along  the  northern  portions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  ex- 
tending from  Labrador  north  and  west  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  lies  a  vast  area 
covered  by  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  period.    These  rocks  are  supposed  to 


have  been  deposited  by  ancient  seas  in  pre-Palseozoic  times,  but  afterwards 
so  metamorphosed  by  the  various  agencies  of  subterranean  heat  and  eruptive 
outflows  that  only  by  their  stratification  and  chemical  constitution  do  they 
bear  any  resemblance  to  those  laid  down  in  later  ages.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  Gneiss,  Quartzite,  and  rocks  of  a  related  nature,  all  of  a  highly  crystalline 
character.  Besides  occupying  this  elevated  position,  this  formation  extends 
down  in  Ontario,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Kingston  and  Brockville,  and, 
in  Quebec,  striking  eastward  along  the  northern  shore  of  this  river  from  just 
below  the  city  of  Quebec. 

In  many  places  this  large  tract  is  overlaid  by  Palseozoic  rocks  and  de- 
posits of  the  glacial  and  post-glacial  ages,  and  is  clothed  with  thick  forests  ; 
but  again,  these  rocks,  upheaved  and  contorted  in  every  conceivable  man- 
ner— sometimes,  as  in  Quebec,  being  elevated  into  mountain-chains — give  to 
the  country  an  extremely  wild  and  rugged  appearance.  With  these  silice- 
ous rocks,  however,  are  to  be  found  strata  of  limestones  and  dolomites,  as- 
sociated with  beds,  veins,  and  masses  of  many  economic  minerals,  and  not- 
ably iron  ores,  graphite,  and  apatite. 

The  phosphate-bearing  rocks  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  the  town- 
ships of  Hull,  Templeton,  and  Buckingham  (Ottawa  Co.),  Que.  ;  and  North 
Burgess,  Elmsley,  and  adjacent  townships  in  Ontario — the  mines  which  have 
been  most  successfully  worked  being  situate  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gatineau, 
La  Blanche,  and  Lievre. 

Apatite,  commonly  known  as  "  Phosphate,"  receives  its  name  from  a-rraTaio, 
to  deceive,  having  been  at  first  mistaken  for  quartz,  beryl,  and  other  miner- 
als. It  is  essentially  a  tricalcic  phosphate  of  lime,  but  presents  two  leading 
varieties,  the  one — occurring  in  Europe — containing  Calcium  Chloride  ;  the 
other — in  Canada — Calcium  Fluoride  ;  a  small  amount  (usually  0.5  per  cent.) 
of  Calcium  Chloride  is  always  present,  however.  This  fact,  when  dealing 
with  specimens  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  makes  the  Canadian  variety 
the  richer  in  phosphoric  acid  of  the  two.  In  color  it  may  be  black,  white, 
red,  chocolate  color,  spotted,  etc.,  but  is  generally  of  some  shade  of  green, 
and  may  be  semi-translucent.  It  is  of  a  moderate  hardness — feebly  scratch- 
ing glass — and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.9.  It  often  presents  distinct 
cleavage,  and  at  times  is  of  a  fine  or  coarse  granular  nature.  "  Phosphate  " 
occurs  both  crystalline  and  massive.  Crystallizing  as  six  sided  prisms,  often 
with  complete  pyramidal  terminations,  it  is  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  crystalline  limestone  over  large  areas.  This  limestone  is  of  no  com- 
mercial value  because  of  the  large  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  present, 
even  after  "dressing."  Crystals  are,  however,  found  loose  in  considerable 
numbers  in  many  places  where  this  calcareous  matrix  has  been  decomposed 
by  exposure  to  atmospheric  agencies. 

But  it  is  in  its  massive  condition,  as  obtained  from  veins  and  "pockets," 
that  it  is  largely  mined.  The  veins,  traversing  the  dead  rock,  are  of  vary- 
ing thickness  and  very  irregular  and  distorted.  They  narrow  and  widen 
with  great  suddenness,  and,  although  they  generally  contain  a  purer  phos- 
phate (/.  e.  freer  from  extraneous  wet  matter),  their  "  yield  "  is  more  uncer- 
tain than  that  of  the  "  pockets,"  and,  notwithstanding  this  irregularity,  large 
amounts  have  at  times  been  obtained  from  them. 

The  more  common  mode  of  occurrence  is,  however,  in  large  lenticular 
masses,  technically  known  as  "  Pockets"  or  "  Stocks."  These  vary  much  in 
size — say  from  2  to  40  ft.  in  depth — and  consists  of  Phosphate,  which  is 
often  more  or  less  mixed  with  Quartz,  Pyroxene,  Mica,  etc.,  and  therefore 
requires  subsequent  dressing. 

They  appear  to  be  entirely  surrounded  by  dead  rock,  and,  consequently, 
when  such  a  Stock  is  exhausted  an  oval  or  basin  shaped  hole  is  left  which 
in  the  bottom  often  shows  a  thin  streak  of  Phosphate. 

With  a  few  exceptions  these  surface  deposits  have  only  been  worked,  but 
in  some  instances,  in  which  borings  have  been  made  in  deserted  Pockets 
showing  indications  of  lower  masses,  the  presence  of  Phosphate  in  quanti- 
ties has  been  proved  at  a  depth  of  from  20  ft.  to  60  ft.  below.  From  this  it 
may  be  argued  that  vast  beds  of  Phosphate  exist  at  no  very  great  distance 
below  the  surface  ;  but,  owing  to  the  immence  expense  in  removing  the  su- 
perincumbent wet,  very  little  has  been  done — or  will  be  done  until  the  surface 
deposits  are  exhausted — towards  these. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  and  a  fact  of  some  considerable  interest,  that  a 
number  of  Pockets  are  often  found  together.  Thus,  an  area  of  5  acres  may 
contain  a  greater  number  than  the  adjoining  100 acres.  These fiuitful  spots 
are  generally  on  hill  sides  and  rising  ground. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  the  surface  deposits  for  the  most  part 
have  only  been  worked  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mineral  cannot  be 
said  to  be  truly  mixed.  The  process  constitutes  really  a  form  of  quarrying, 
and  has  been  carried  on  with  apparatus  of  the  simplest  nature.  Holes  are 
drilled  of  various  lengths,  accfirding  to  the  result  required,  in  the  phosphate 
or  surrounding  rocks.  After  charging  these  with  gun-powder  or  dynamite 
and  tamping,  the  adjacent  area  is  loaded  with  heavy  logs,  and  the  charge 
exploded.  The  masses  of  "  pure"  phosphate  thus  detached  are  placed  by 
themselves,  whilst  those  containing  intermixed  calcite,  pyroxene,  etc.,  are 
carried  to  the  dressers'  tables.  (At  times,  when  the  depth  of  working  is 
considerably  below  the  surface,  a  simple  derrick  is  used  for  hoisting).  The 
dressers,  by  means  of  hammers  constructed  for  the  purpose,  separate  out  as 
far  as  possible  the  phosphate  and  throw  away  the  gangue.  The  impurities 
of  the  commercial  article  will  therefore  be  seen  to  consist  of  calcite  with 
quartz,  pyroxene  and  other  insoluble  minerals. 

If,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  these  mines  are  near  the  water  the  mineral  is 
put  on  board  scows  which  take  it  as  far  as  navigation  allows — to  the  Ottawa 
River  if  possible,  but  if  not,  to  some  point  from  which  it  is  teamed  there. 
At  the  Ottawa  River  it  is  re-loaded  on  barges  which  convey  it  to  Montreal. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  mines  in  Ottawa  County.  The  greater  part  of  all 
the  phosphate  mined  is  exported  to  England. 

This  industry,  although  requiring  large  amounts  of  capital,  is  being  stea- 
dily and  successfully  developed.    In  1875,  3,701  tons  were  exported ;  in 
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1881,  15,601  tons  ;  in  1883,  19,000  tons  ;  in  1884,  probably  about  25,000  tons 
were  exported. 

Its  price  fluctuates,  but  in  Montreal  may  be  said  to  be  worth  from  $15  to 
$18  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

In  England  it  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  it  for  the 
greater  part  into  a  soluble  acid  phosphate,  a  substance  immensely  valuable 
as  a  fertilizer.  Frank  T.  Shutt. 


McGILLIGAN'S  "HAMLET." 

MY  friend  McGilligan  is  about  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  Hamlet  in 
two  volumes — an  edition  which  I  feel  sure  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  Shakespeare-study.  As  the  author's  scholar- 
ship, admirable  discrimination,  power  of  reading  between  the  lines,  and 
deep  insight  into  motives  eannot  fail  to  meet  with  the  appreciation  they 
deserve  from  Shakespeare  scholars  the  world  over,  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  bring  thus  early  to  your  notice  a  work  which  will  make  the 
name  of  McGilligan  famous,  and  at  the  same  time  do  honor  to  Canada. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  the  author's  intimacy,  and  have  watched  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  his  wonderful  theory  as  to  the  part  played  in 
that  great  tragedy  by  the  speculative  and  irresolute  Hamlet.  But  before 
going  further  perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  my  friend  holds  to  this  be- 
lief :  that  all  the  other  plays  are  as  a  coast  upon  which  the  sea  of  Shake- 
speare's mind  casts  at  times  "  something  touching  the  lord  Hamlet  ; " 
and  as  Columbus,  long  before  his  first  voyage,  had  sent  his  thoughts  far 
across  the  shoreless  sea  that  bore  to  his  feet  a  floating  branch  from  a 
tree  that  grew  he  knew  not  where,  so  McGilligan,  the  Columbus  of  com- 
mentators, has  been  the  first  whose  thoughts  have  voyaged  to  the  land 
where  Hamlet  hved  his  life. 

"If  Hamlet's  father,''  says  George  Eliot,  "had  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  his  uncle  had  died  an  early  death,  we  can  conceive  Hamlet's 
having  married  Ophelia,  and  got  through  life  with  a  reputation  of  sanity, 
notwithstanding  many  soliloquies,  and  some  moody  sarcasms  toward  the 
fair  daughter  of  Polonius,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frankest  incivility  to  his 
father-in-law."  McGilligan  thought  so  too.  He  applied  himself  to  an 
earnest  study,  from  all  points  of  view,  of  the  state  of  aff"airs  in  the  Danish 
family  royal,  after  the  death  of  Hamlet's  father, — when  it  was  the  uncle 
who  had  the  crown,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  good  old  age. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that,  like  the  sounding  of  the  key-note  before  the 
overture  begins,  Shakespeare,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  greatest  dramas, 
gives  us  a  moment's  forecast  of  what  is  to  be,  McGilligan,  after  long 
pondering  on  Hamlet's  first  words,  felt  a  great  light  flash  into  his  mind  ; 
he  saw  that  Shakespeare  himself  plucks  out  for  us  the  heart  of  Hamlet's 
mystery  by  the  very  first  words  he  makes  Hamlet  speak  : 
"  -Kifig.  But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 
"  Hamlet  {aside).  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind." 
I  shall  now  quote  McGilligan  s  comments  (p.  27): 
"...  His  mother  had  married  his  uncle,  thereby  becoming  his 
aunt, — 'Mother,  my  noble  aunt  !  \Tit.  Andr.  iv.  3.)    Hamlet  was  thus 
his  own  cousin  :  '  Cousin,  cousin, — but  'tis  doubt  '  {Rich.  II.  i.  4).  We 
can  thus  see  why  he  afterwards  shrank  from  suicide, — '  Kill  my  cousin  ? 
{Rom.  and  Jul.  iii.  2.)  Methinks  I'd  see  my  cousin's  ghost !  '  {lb.  iv.  3). 

"  Moreover,  a  son  by  this  marriage  would  have  been  Hamlet's 
brother ;  as  also  his  cousin, — '  Uncle-father  and  aunt-mother,  (ii.  2) 
your  son,  my  cousin  '  {Much  Ado,  i.  2). 

"  But  Hamlet,  being  the  son  of  his  uncle  and  of  his  aunt,  was  his  own 
cousin  ;  therefore  Hamlet  was  his  own  brother, — '  I  have  no  brother,  I 
am  like  no  brother  {Hen.  VI.  v.  6),  and  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now  ! ' 
{Cyjnb.  v.  8). 

"Therefore  Hamlet,  being  his  own  brother,  was  beside  himself. 
Argal,  Hamlet  was  mad— ' 'Sblood,  there  i^  something  in  this  more 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out.'  (ii.  2)." 

McGilligan  goes  on  to  observe  how  admirably  Shakespeare  in  these 
two  lines  has  foreshadowed  the  great  tragedy  that  grew  with  the  mad- 
ness of  Hamlet, — a  madness,  in  McGilligan's  opinion,  gathering  slowly 
in  force  from  our  first  view  of  Hamlet,  puzzling  his  brains  over  the  hope- 
less entanglement  of  his  family  connections.  The  one  predominant 
trait  of  his  character  was  a  longing  to  be  out  of  life  ;  to  shufile  off"  that 
perplexing  coil  of  intertwining  relations  which  distracted  his  mind.  He 
strives  to  unravel  the  tangle,  and  becomes  a  lunatic  before  he  can  grasp 
the  logical  proofs  of  his  lunacy. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  author's  luminous  theory, — to  which  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  done  justice.  However,  I  shall  now  have  to  pass  on 
to  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  psychological  studies  are  fully  as 
deep  as  those  in  the  first,  while  the  originality  is  none  the  less  interest- 
ing. More  than  half  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
a  very  important  incident  in  Act  v.  sc.  2.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  first  grave-digger  says  to  his  comiade  :  "  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan  ; 
fetch  me  a  stoop  of  liquor,"  whereupon  the  second  grave-digger  leaves 
the  church-yard, — and  is  seen  no  more.  Of  course  there  is  some  pro- 
found reason  why  he  should  not  come  back. 


Of  the  several  German  writers  who  have  tried  to  follow  him,  Sclau- 
schenbiimmelgotter  returns  with  this  theory,  that,  as  the  man  was  given 
no  money,  it  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  Shakespeare's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  that  the  jug  of  beer  should  not  be  forthcoming.  Our 
author  scouts  this  theory,  saying  that  the  two  grave-diggers  were  evi- 
dently noted  characters,  well-known  "  in  the  taverns  thereabout "  {Rich. 
II.  V.  3) ;  they  would  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  "  a  pot 
of  good  double  beer,  neighbour  "  {Hen.  VI.  ii.  3).  Moreover,  do  wt 
not  find  in  Cymb.  v.  4,  "  Fear  no  more  tavern-bills  !  "  In  fact,  McGil- 
ligan, after  a  lengthy  and  learned  argument,  based  chiefly  on  Hen.  IV. 
ii.  4,  where  Falstaff  pays  5s.  8d.  for  two  gallons,  proves  conclusively 
that  the  second  grave-digger  got  the  beer  at  the  nearest  tavern. 

After  demolishing  one  German  he  turns  to  another, — Blatterhertzen 
keitzel ;  whose  idea  is  that  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  having  waylaid  the 
second  grave-digger  as  he  was  bringing  the  beer,  emptied  his  jug  ;  thei 
having  routed  him  by  a  masterly  flank  movement,  the  two  entered  the 
churchyard  and  bothered  the  thirsty  first  grave-digger  with  guileles- 
conundrums.  The  fact  that  Hamlet  is  unusually  talkative  in  the  church 
yard  gives  this  theory  colour  ;  but  McGilligan  makes  an  eloquent  pro- 
test :  ''  Can  we  imagine,"  says  he,  "  the  prince  of  Denmark,  as  he  lies 
in  wait  for  the  rustic  with  a  beer-jug,  whispering  breathlessly  to  Hora- 
tio, '  Two  beers  or  not  two  beers, — -that  is  the  question  '  ?  Never.  No 
one  but  a  German  could  dwell  on  the  scene  a  moment."  And  though 
it  seems  from  the  text  that  thus  they  would  have  but  very  little  time  to 
empty  the  jug,  McGilligan  does  not  put  it  foward  as  an  argument,  "  for,'' 
as  he  says,  "  Hamlet  and  Horatio  were  for  some  time  at  a  German  uni- 
versity." However,  Hamlet  had  one  more  opportunity, — an  express 
invitation  "  to  carouse  "  (v.  2),  which  he  nobly  put  aside,  with  the 
words,  "  Not  yet,  by  and  by."  But  I  must  pass  to  McGilligan's  own 
theory,  which  is  that  the  second  grave-digger,  returning  with  the  beer, 
peeps  cautiously  over  the  church-yard  fence,  and  sees  Hamlet  and  Ho- 
ratio talking  to  his  comrade.  He  knows  that  if  he  comes  forward  he 
will  have  to  "  divvy  "  among  four.  He  is  fond  of  beer  himself, — 
"  Whoop,  jug  !  I  love  thee  !  "  {Lear,  ii.  4)  ;  so  he  "  tips  the  wink  "  to 
his  friend  to  come  out  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  as  Shakespeare  has 
marked  no  exit  for  the  second  grave-digger,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
the  bustle  that  follows  he  gradually  edges  his  way  to  the  concealed  beer 

jug- 

Another  theory  is  suggested, — but  my  want  of  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  go  further  into  the  merits  of  this  admirable  work,  though  I  should 
like  to  have  noticed  some  changes  in  the  text.  I  small  mention  but 
one,  the  lines  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy  : — 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  the  world  ; 

Are  in  this  edition  amended  : 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 

In  Yaughan  churchyard  ;  .    .    .    itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  the  world. 

How  admirably  is  the  "local  coloring"  brought  out  by  these  deft 
touches  !  True,  the  hand  may  not  be  Shakespeare's  ;  but,  could  the 
great  master  read  these  lines,  would  he  not  cry  out,  Aut  McGilligan, 
aid  diabolus  ?  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  Shakespeare's  part  in  the 
volumes  i^  far  inferior  in  interest  and  value  to  McGilligan's. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  the  dedication  has  been  off"ered  to 
Henry  Irving,  who  sends  McGflligan,  in  answer,  a  puzzling  quotation  : 
"By  the  lord,  fool,  /am  not  mad  "  {Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2). 

H. 


lJi\iYef^ity  College  J^ew^. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

All  attempts  to  counterfeit  the  old-time  exciting  scenes  at  the  election 
last  night  fell  flat.  Noise  there  was  in  plenty,  but  it  was  nothing  more. 
Anxious  faces  and  business-like  organization,  which  in  past  years  have 
betokened  an  interest  and  seriousness  sufficient  to  account  to  the 
casual  observer  for  the  scenes  of  excitement  around  him,  were  absent 
from  last  night's  gathering.  The  only  individuals  whose  appearances 
evidenced  anything  more  than  that  they  were  participating  in  a  species 
of  farce,  were  Messrs.  Martin  and  Baldwin. 

Preceeding  the  election  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  committee, 
of  the  Treasurer  and  that  of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the 
essays  of  the  Society  were  brought  in.  The  Treasurer's  report,  to 
which  considerable  interest  was  attached,  turned  out  slightly  better  than 
was  expected.  The  report  as  presented  showed  a  deficit  of  $42.51, 
which  deficit  was  met  by  the  receipt  in  fees  during  the  evening  of  some 
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$165.00,  thus  leaving  to  the  credit  of  incoming  treasurer  a  balance  of 
$123.00,  a  fairly  satisfactory  showing. 

By  the  essay  committee  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Sykes  was  awarded  first  prize, 
"  Notes  in  Criticism"  being  the  subject  of  his  essay.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  McBrady's  essay,  entitled  "  Love  of  Country." 

At  8.45  the  voting  for  Corresponding  Secretary,  as  deciding  between 
Messrs.  Martin  and  Baldwin,  was  commenced.  The  President  declared 
Mr.  Martin  elected  by  a  vote  of  128  to  33.  This  constitutes  the  com- 
mittee of  next  year  as  follows  : — 

President,  Wm.  Houston,  M.A. 

I  St  Vice-President,  Jas.  Ross. 

2nd  Vice-President,  C.  J.  Harvie. 

3rd  Vice-President,  W.  H.  Hodges. 

Recording  Secretary,  J.  McD.  Duncan. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  E.  Martin. 

Treasurer,  J.  A.  Duff. 

Curator,  Thos.  Marshall. 

Secretary  of  Committee,  P.  A.  Gibson. 

Councillors— R.  Ross,  R.  Kent,  J  T.  Crawford,  J.  A.  Sparling, 
E.  S.  Hogarth. 

In  our  report  of  last  week  there  were  several  mistakes  which  the 
above  list  corrects. 

After  a  parting  address  from  Father  Teefy,  the  last  meeting  of  the 
year  was  brought  to  a  close  amid  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  CLUB. 

The  Committee  of  the  Club  has  adopted  the  following  programme 
for  the  English  meetings  next  year.  The  President  wishes  those  desir- 
ous of  contributing  essays  on  any  of  the  subjects  to  send  him  their 
names  : — 

ist  meeting — Wordsworth — i,Life  and  Influence;  2,  Views  on  Crit- 
icism. Prelude  and  Excursion;  3,  Lyrics  :  4,  Sonnets;  5,  Ode  on  Im- 
mortality ;  6,  Tintern  Abbey. 

2nd  meeting — Shelley — i,  Life;  2,  Dramatic  Works,  Cenci  ;  3,  Re- 
volt of  Islam  ;  4,  Lyrics  ;  5,  Adonais. 

3rd  meeting — Carlyle — i.  Life;  2,  Essays;  3,  Histerical  Works, 
French  Revolution  ;  4,  Hero  Worship. 

4th  meeting — Hawthorne  and  Holmes — 1&  2,  Lives;  3,  Scarlet 
Letter  ;  4,  Marble  Faun  ;  5,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

5th  meeting — Longfellow — i.  Life;  2,  Evangeline;  3,  Hiawatha;  4, 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ;  5,  Dramatic  Works. 

6th  meeting— Mrs.  Browning — i,  Life;  2,  Aurora  Leigh;  3,  Casa 
Guidi  ;  4,  Lyrics,  Cry  of  the  Children  ;  5,  Translations. 

7th  meeting — George  Elliot — i.  Life;  2,  Adam  Bede  ;  3,  Romola; 
4,  Middlemarch  ;  5,  Daniel  Deronda ;  6,  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — Hon.  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Squair,  B.A.;  President,  Mr.  T.  A.  Rowan  (by  acclam- 
ation) ;  Vice-President,  T.  Logie  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  C. 
J .  Hardie  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones.  Committee,  Messrs. 
A.  F.  Chamberlain,  F.  F.  McPherson,  J.  Garvin,  M.  V.  Kelly,  Hodges 
and  Dales.  The  remaining  officers  will  be  elected  from  the  first  year 
in  October. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  canvassing  committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following 
subscriptions: — Hon.  D.  A.  Smith,  $150;  E.Bayly,  Esq.,  $50  ;  M. 
H.  Dixon,  Esq.,  $25  ;  Dr.  Sheraton,  $25  ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Fudger,  $25  ; 
W.  H.  Vandersmissen,  M.A.,  $20;  Dr.  Oldright,  $20;  Rev.  T.  H. 
Wallace,  $20;  $10  from  each  of  the  followmg :  Hon,  T.  B.  Pardee, 
George  Craig,  Esq.,  A.  R.  Creelman,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Eraser,  B.A.,  C.  W. 
Gordon,  B.A.,  G.  Gordon,  B.A.,  W.  Davidson,  B.A.,  W.  P.  McKenzie, 
B.A.,  Jas.  Cuthbert,  B.A.,  H.  B.  Cronyn,  H.  J.  Hamilton  ;  and  $5 
from  each  of  the  following  : — J.  H.  Bowes,  B.A.,  R.  Sloggett,  B.A., 
Rev.  Geo.  Bruce,  B.A.,  John  Ross,  Rev.  J.  Cameron,  A.  McD. 
Haig,  B.A.,  D.  G.  McQueen,  B.A.,  A.  W.  Campbell,  B.A.,  W. 
W.  Jardine,  M.A.,  John  Hillock,  Esq.,  M.  Bethune,  R.  Harkness,  W. 
V.  Wright,  J.  W.  Garvin,  J.  R.  Mann,  W.  J.  McDonald,  C.  C.  Owen, 
J.  C.  Burrows,  G.  A.  Cameron,  W.  A.  Leys,  Alex.  Manson,  Jas.  Arnott, 
A.  Murphy.  Also  $5  each  from  two  ladies,  signed  "  A  Friend." 
With  the  $2,330  already  acknowledged  this  makes  the  sum  total  $2,900. 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  W.  W.  McFarlane  took  place  on  Satur- 
day last  to  Mount  Pleasant  cemetery.  Mr.  McFarlane  came  from  Scot- 
land about  three  years  ago,  and  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  literary 
course.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  examinations  he  was  attacked  by 
typhoid,  and  died  after  a  week's  illness.  The  students  in  a  body  fol- 
lowed the  remains  to  the  cemetery.  Many  students  from  the  neighbor- 
ing colleges  also  signified  their  respect  by  joining  the  procession.  Ex 


aminations  are  now  in  progress,  and  as  a  consequence  unusual  indus- 
try is  manifest  among  the  theological  students.  Closing  exercises  will 
be  held  in  Convocation  Hall  on  Wednesday  next.  An  evening  meeting 
will  be  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Jarvis-st.,  when  the  valedictory  of 
the  graduating  year  will  be  read  by  W.  A.  Duncan,  M.A.,  and  the  reply 
by  J.  L  Campbell,  B.A. 


"  K  "  COMPANY  NOTES. 

Battalion  drill  commenced  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  instant. 
"  K"  Company  was  represented  by  2  officers,  2  sergeants,  and  28  rank 
and  file. 

The  church  parade  on  Sunday,  22nd  instant,  to  Holy  Trinity  Church 
was  well  attended. 

The  bayonet  squad,  which  has  been  at  work  under  an  instructor  from 
"  C  "  Company  Infantry  School,  is  making  good  progress. 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  Company  drills  take 
the  place  of  Battalion  parades  both  this  week  and  next,  and  will  be 
counted  as  Battalion  parades. 

The  Company  will  parade  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  April,  at  3.30  p.m. 
in  drill  order  with  leggings  for  Company  drill.  The  prizes  won  at  the 
annual  rifle  match  will  be  presented  on  that  afternoon. 

It  is  understood  that  the  bayonet  competion  will  take  place  on  the 
24th  of  May. 

The  next  Battalion  parade  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
April  at  the  drill  shed  at  8  p.m. 


ASSOCIATION  FOOT  BALL  CLUB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  club  was  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon last.  Reports  showed  the  last  season  to  have  been  a  most  success- 
ful one  in  every  way.  Out  of  eight  matches  played  six  were  won  and  two 
were  draws,  and  out  of  sixteen  goals  fourteen  were  won  and  two  lost. 
After  a  review  of  the  prospects  of  the  coming  season  the  election  of 
officers  were  proceeded  with,  the  following  being  the  result : — President, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer  ;  Vice-president,  Mr.  J.  S.  Jackson ;  Rec.  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Chrystal ;  Cor.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Graham  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A. 
McCuUoch.  Committee  : — 4th  year,  Messrs.  Owen  and  Gourlay  ;  3rd 
year,  Messrs.  Sliter  and  Nattrass  ;  2nd  year,  Messrs  Senkler  and  Garrett. 


PERSONALS. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Maclean,  who,  since  the  latter  end  of  January,  has  been 
suffering  from  a  severe  accident  by  an  internal  injury  (that  very  nearly 
terminated  very  seriously),  received  while  out  coasting,  is  now  convales- 
cent, and  will  probably  be  around  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Bradley,  B.A.,  '84,  is  among  the  prizemen  in  medicine  at 
the  recent  examination  at  McGill. 

Mr.  Fred.  Wade  has  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  The  Week, 
on  the  Riel  troubles  in  the  North-west. 


ist  Science  man  (loquihir) — "When  a  volunteer  puts  his  uniform  on, 
to  what  class  of  the  animal  kingdom  does  he  belong?"  2nd  Science 
man — "  Oh — ah — ahem — give  it  up."  ist  Science  man,  triumphantly 
— "  The  Tunicata. — Exeunt. 


"  Quetn  quosdam  milifes  in  cauco  hibere  vidisset."  "  When  he  had 
seen  divers  men  of  the  rank  and  file  drinking  at  a  caucus." 


POET  : 

I  love  the  dew-drop,  glistening 

In  the  bell  of  a  tiny  flower, 
As  it  opes  its  leaves  to  the  morning  sun. 

And  feels  his  growing  power. 

BEE  : 

I  hate  the  dew-drop,  glistening 
In  the  bell  of  a  flower,  sweet; 

It  mixes  with  the  honey. 

And  1  like  my  nectar  "  neat !" 

Eric. 


It  is  a  perfectly  safe  statement  that,  as  things  now  are,  one  half  the 
power  of  literature  is  lost.    No  book  is  ever  read  as  its  author  intended 
'  it  should  be  read.    Printing  was  a  great  invention  ;  but  it  is  manifestly 
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unequal  to  the  task  of  conserving  the  treasures  genius  entrusts  to  it.  It 
is  at  best  but  a  wicker-basket  that  serves  very  well  to  hold  the  pebbles 
and  the  coarse  sand  ;  but  fine  golden  grains  slip  through  and  are  lost, 
and  the  subtle  fluid,  too,  that  once  bathed  the  pebbles  and  coarse  sand, 
and  made  them  shine  with  a  beauty  we  shall  never  see. 

Robert  Balmer,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  March. 


The  devil  does  not  care  for  your  dialectics,  and  eclectic  homilectics, 
or  Germanic  objectives  and  subjectives  ;  but  pelt  him  with  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  he  will  shift  his  quarters. — C.  H.  Spurgeon's 
advice  to  young  preachers. 


ORPHEUS. 

Each  Orpheus  must  to  the  depths  descend, — 

For  only  thus  the  poet  can  be  wise  ; 
Must  make  the  sad  Persephone  his  friend. 

And  buried  love  to  second  life  arise  ; 
Again  his  love  must  lose  through  too  much  love, 

Must  lose  his  life  by  living  life  too  true. 
For  what  he  sought  below  is  passed  above. 

Already  done  is  all  that  he  would  do  ; 
Must  tune  all  beings  with  his  single  lyre, 

Must  melt  all  rocks  free  from  their  primal  pain. 
Must  search  all  nature  with  his  one  soul's  fire. 

Must  bind  anew  all  forms  in  heavenly  chain. 
If  he  already  sees  what  he  must  do. 

Well  may  he  shade  his  eyes  from  the  far-shining  view. 

— The  Marchesa  D'Ossoli  {Margaret  Fullet). 


Too  many  examinations  from  outside  are  to  every  competent  teacher 
an  interruption,  grief  and  nuisance.  The  examination  system  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves,  is, 
so  far  as  I  am  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  straightforward,  helpful,  and 
judicious,  but  outside  this,  from  the  University  down  to  the  combined 
examinations  of  our  public  schools  in  Toronto,  the  system,  if  in  any 
worthy  sense  it  maybe  called  a  system  at  all,  is — to  my  mind — delusive 
and  profoundly  unsatisfactory. — Rev.  Septimus  Jones,  in  Educational 
Monthly. 


We  see  a  household  brought  up  well.  A  mother  who  took  alone  the 
burden  of  life  when  her  husband  laid  it  down,  without  much  property, 
out  of  her  penury,  by  her  planning  and  industry  night  and  day,  by  her 
fullness  of  love,  by  her  fidelity,  bring  up  her  children  ;  and  life  has  six 
men,  all  of  whom  are  like  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God.  And  O,  do  not 
read  to  me  of  the  campaigns  of  Gusar,  tell  me  nothing  about  Napoleon's 
wonderful  exploits.  I  tell  you  that  as  God  and  angels  look  down  upon 
the  silent  history  of  that  woman,  no  outward  development  of  kingdoms, 
no  empire-buildings,  can  compare  with  what  she  has  done. — Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 


IN  separation. 

The  bliss  that  happy  lovers  dream  will  bloom 
Forever  new,  shall  scarce  outlast  the  year  : 
Their  calmer  kisses  wake  nor  smile  nor  tear  ; 
Love's  resting  place  already  is  its  tomb. 

Since  sated  eyes  grow  weary  of  their  prey, 
And  constant  vows  their  own  best  hopes  betray. 
And  love's  June  lily,  marred  but  by  a  breath. 
Falls  where  the  other  lilies  lie  in  death. 

Therefore  the  doom  of  land  and  sea  that  bar 
My  life  from  hers  I  do  accept.    At  least 
No  passion  will  rise  jaded  from  the  feast. 

My  pure  respect  no  passing  fires  can  stain  ; 
So  without  hope  I  love  her,  without  pain, 
Without  desire,  as  one  might  love  a  star. 

— From  the  French  of  Sully  Prudhomme. 

Do  you  know  that  every  man  has  a  religious  belief  peculiar  to  him- 
self? Smith  is  always  a  Smithite.  He  takes  in  exactly  Smith's-worth 
of  knowledge,  Smith's-worth  of  truth,  of  beauty,  of  divinity.  And  Brown 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  trying  to  burn  him,  to  excommunicate 
him,  to  anonymous-article  him,  because  he  did  not  take  in  Brown's- 
worth  of  knowledge,  truth,  beauty,  divinity.  He  cannot  do  it,  any  more 
than  a  pint  pot  can  hold  a  quart,  or  a  quart  pot  be  filled  by  a  pint.  Iron 
is  essentially  the  same  thing  everywhere  and  always ;  but  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  never  the  same  as  the  carbonate  of  iron.  Truth  is  invariable  ; 
but  the  Smithate  of  truth  must  always  differ  from  the  Brownate  of  truth. 
— Oliver  Wenpell  Holmes,  in  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 


'•  PRUE  AND  I." 

Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis  has  attracted  more  attention  recently  as  a  political 
reformer  than  as  a  litterateur.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Independent  party  he  contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  person  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  reform  agitation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  United  States  elections.  He  is  a  man  of  clear  views, 
undoubted  integrity  of  purpose,  and  of  great  moral  courage  and  deter- 
mination. A  revival  of  interest  is  then  to  be  expected  both  in  the  man 
and  in  his  writings. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Curtis  contributed  a  number  of  delightful  sketches 
under  the  title  of  "  Prue  and  I,"  to  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine.  These 
have  recently  appeared  as  a  dainty  little  volume  in  the  shilling  series 
issued  by  David  Douglas,  Edinburgh. 

"  Prue  and  I "  is  without  exception  the  most  charming  book  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  Its  excellence  is  of  that  rare  nature  that  does  not 
admit  of  description  ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible.  The  pure 
ideality,  the  exquisite  richness  and  delicacy  of  imagination,  the  delight- 
ful naivete  of  expression,  are  too  Subtle  and  ethereal  to  be  transferred  to 
our  columns.  We  hope,  however,  through  the  following  extracts  to 
induce  our  readers  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  "  Prue  and  I "  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  preface  "  I,"  an  old  bookkeeper,  whose  only  journey  is  from 
his  house  to  his  office,  in  reflecting  on  the  pleasures  of  "foreign  travel, 
finally  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that 

"  A  man  need  not  be  a  vagabond  to  enjoy  the  sweetest  charm  of  travel ; 
all  countries  and  all  times  repeat  themselves  in  his  experience.  I  have  not 
found  that  travellers  always  bring  back  with  them  the  sunshine  of  Italy  or 
the  elegance  of  Greece.  .  .  So  that  I  begin  to  suspect  a  man  must  have 
Italy  and  Greece  in  his  heart  and  mind  if  he  would  ever  see  them  with  his 
eyes." 

The  old  bookkeeper  ascribes  his  fondness  to  the  sea  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  by  it.  Now,  confined  within  the  musty  walls  of  a  city  ware- 
house, his  mind  reverts  to  his  boyhood's  days,  when  it  was  his  chief  de- 
light to  play  on  the  old  docks  of  his  native  town.  It  was  a  great  day 
for  him  when  an  occasional  East  Indiaman  arrived  in  port  with  rusty, 
seamed  and  blistered  sides  and  great  flapping  of  dingy  sails.  When  the 
great  ship  was  chained  and  cabled  to  the  dock,  and 

"  Sailors  chanting  cabalistic  strains  that  had  to  my  ear  a  shrill  and  mono- 
tonous pathos,  like  the  uniform  rising  and  falling  of  an  autumn  wind,  turned 
cranks  that  lifted  the  bales  and  boxes  arid  crates  and  swung  them  ashore. 
But  to  my  mind  the  spell  of  their  singing  raised  the  fragrant  freight,  and 
not  the  crank.  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  appeared  at  the  mystic  bidding  of 
their  song.  The  placid  sunshine  of  the  docks  was  perfumed  with  India. 
The  universal  calm  of  southern  seas  poured  from  the  bosom  of  the  ship 
over  the  quiet,  decaying  old  northern  port." 

At  other  times  the  old  bookkeeper  takes  us  into  his  confidence  con- 
cerning certain  great  possessions  of  his  which  lie  somewhere  in  Spain, 
chateaux  en  Espagne : 

"  The  sun  always  shines  upon  them.  They  stand  lofty  and  fair  in  a 
luminous  golden  atmosphere,  a  little  hazy  and  dreamy,  perhaps,  like  the 
Indian  summer,  but  in  which  no  gales  blow  and  there  are  no  tempests. 
.  .  But  there  is  a  stranger  magic  than  this  in  my  Spanish  estates.  The 
lawny  slopes  on  which  when  a  child  I  played  in  my  father's  old  country  place 
are  all  there,  and  not  a  flower  faded  nor  a  blade  of  grass  sere.  .  .  From 
the  windows  of  those  castles  look  the  beautiful  women  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  whose  portraits  the  poets  have  painted.  They  wait  for  me  there,  and 
chiefly  that  fair-haired  child  lost  to  my  eyes  so  long  ago,  now  bloomed  into  an 
imp ::ssible  beauty.  .  .  .  When  I  meditate  on  my  Spanish  castles,  I  see  Prue 
in  them  as  my  heart  saw  her  standing  by  her  father's  door.  .  .  .  There 
is  wonderful  music  there  ;  sometimes  I  awake  at  night  and  hear  it.  It  is 
full  of  the  sweetness  of  youth  and  love  and  a  new  world.  I  lie  and  listen 
and  I  seem  to  arrive  at  the  great  gates  of  my  estates." 

These  extracts  are  undoubtedly  beautiful  in  themselves,  yet  they  give 
but  little  better  idea  of  the  whole  book  than  does  a  spot  of  paint  of  a 
great  picture.  Such  works  of  art  must  be  experienced  before  a  correct 
idea  can  be  formed  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  examinations  are  too  great  an  all-present  dread  to 
allow  students  to  read  even  the  best  works  outside  of  their  course  just 
now,  but  we  cannot  recommend  to  our  readers  a  more  pleasant  book 
for  the  coming  holiday  season  than  ''  Prue  and  I." 


BOOKS   ADDED  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  in  the  Library  since  the 
13th  instant  : — 

Rhode  Island  Pubhc  School  Report,  1885. 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  1885. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Anglo-Saxon.    By  F.  A.  March. 


Maroh  28,  1885. 


Jephthah's  Daughter.    By  Chas.  Heavysege. 

Homeric  Dictionary.    By  G.  Autenrieth.    Translated  by  R.  P.  Keep. 
John  Bascom,  Works  of ;  9  vols. 
John  Fiske,  Works  of ;  6  vols. 
Congressional  Government.    By  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru.    By  A.  Reville  (Hibbert  Lectures, 
1884.) 

Method  of  Least  Squares.    By  W.  Chauvenet. 

The  New  Physics.    By  John  Trowbridge. 

Naturalist's  Directory,  1884.    By  S.  E.  Cassino. 

Prehistoric  America.    By  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  (translation). 

Indian  Myths,  &c.    By  Ellen  R.  Emerson. 

Ibidatsa  Grammar  and  Dictionary.   By  Wash.  Matthews;  2  vols  in  one. 
Dictionnaire  Fran9ois-Orantague.    By  J.  M.  Shea. 
American  Palaeozoic  Fossils.   By  S.  A.  Miller. 
Washington  Irving,  Works  of ;  18  vols. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.    B.  J-  A.  Froude  ;  third  series. 

History  of  American  Literature.    By  M.  C.  Tyler. 

H.  W.  Longfellow,  Poetical  Works  of;  i  vol. 

Christus  :  A  Mystery.    By  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

American  Catalogue,  1876-1884. 

Captain  John  Smith,  Works  of,  1608-31.    Ed.  Arber. 


CoDqii|ur\idatior\^. 


THE  DOMINION  CHURCHMAN. 
To  the  Editor  oj  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — In  several  issues  of  late,  editorials  have  appeared  in  your  col- 
umns criticismg  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  Dominion  Church- 
man ;  for  this  reason  I  would  ask  your  indulgence  to  add  a  word  or  two 
'vith  regard  to  this  paper  from  a  different  standpoint. 

AVithout  bringing  into  the  question  the  position  that  Trinity  College 
has  assumed  towards  University  Federation  or  University  College,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  utterances  of  the  Dominion  Churchtnan  are  not 
the  expression  of  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  and  its  supporters. 

For  several  years  past,  on  account  of  the  imbecile,  erratic  and  vacil- 
lating policy  of  its  editor,  this  paper  has  ceased  to  be  the  organ  or  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  High  Church  party  in  Canada,  or  in  any 
official  manner  to  be  recognized  by  them.  Most  Churchmen  are  aware 
that  this  self-instituted  organ  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  all  will 
allow  that  as  a  newspaper  it  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  when  perusing  its  spicy  effusions,  that  it  is  a 
private  enterprise,  and  not  the  mouthpiece  of  the  High  Church  i)arty. 

High  Churchman. 

University  College,  March  24. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.A.  BUILDING. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  'Varsity. 

Sir, — In  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  March  14,  "J.  H.  B.,"  an  active 
worker  in  Y.M.C.A.'s,  questioned  whether  the  present  movement  in  our 
college  association  was  as  liberal  as  it  might  be.  This  needs  a  word  of 
explanation.  Let  us  briefly  look  at  the  situation  of  affairs.  Some  years 
ago  the  need  of  suitable  rooms  was  felt  by  our  college  Y.M.C.A.  ;  some 
months  ago  it  was  agitated.  Before  anything  could  result  from  this 
agitation,  the  authorities  of  the  University  must  be  consulted.  The 
Senate  being  so  far  favourable  to  the  scheme  as  to  set  apart  a  site  for 
the  purpose,  the  next  movement  was  to  submit  the  project  to  the  gra- 
duates, undergraduates,  and  friends  of  the  University.  In  this  way  the 
committee  came  to  an  active  canvass,  and  report  that  up  to  date  over 
one-third  of  the  requisite  sum  has  been  subscribed.  Success  appears 
to  be  guaranteed. 

Another  scheme  is  now  mooted.  Let  there  be  a  union  building,  for 
all  the  societies  need  comfortable  quarters.  The  promoters  of  the  union 
project  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  initiative  of  any  such  action  to  rest 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whose  aim  was  defined  weeks  ago,  and  whose  can- 
vass has  been  conducted  on  that  basis.  Would  it  not  be  a  vacillating 
policy  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  invite  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  other  societies  ? 

Whether  the  scheme  can  be  called  a  "  policy  of  isolation  "  depends 
on  the  way  we  understand  the  phrase.  If  the  problem  be  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  association,  then  our  method  must  consist  in  an  appeal  to 
experience — not  our  own  experience,  however,  for  Ann  Arbor  and  Indi- 
ana, having  the  same  right  to  the  title  "  godless  "  as  we  ourselves,  antici- 
pated us  and  erected  suitable  rooms.  1  hey  pronounce  the  result  satis- 
factory in  the  highest  degree.  We  are  striving  after  more  comfortable 
quarters  than  Moss  Hall  can  afford,  and  surely  it  stands  to  reason  that 
comfort  has  nothing  repelling  or  isolating  in  its  nature. 

It  is  plain  that  the  form  an  agitation  for  union  buildings  may  take 
might  be  one  of  procrastination — one  requesting  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  defer 
operations  till  next  term.  Let  us  hope  this,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be 
mooted.  For  in  such  a  case  Moss  Hall  may  continue  to  be  the  home 
of  every  college  society  for  another  generation. 

A.  J.  McLeod. 


VARSITY   PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Direetors  of  The  'Varsity  Publishing  Co.  are  hereby 
notified  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
the  'Varsity  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  April  1st,  at  8  p.m.,  to  dis" 
cuss  matters  of  importance. 

By  order. 

W.  F.  W.  CREELMAN, 

President. 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY   PROF.    A.   K.   WELSH,  I*1.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  introduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  textbook.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  ihe  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
i>5,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit 
Urtt^rsity  of  Colorado.  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — "  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  © 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO,  Booksellers  and  Publishers,  5  King  Street  West,  Toronto. 


professional  CJarbs. 


BLAKE,  KRRR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  iSdward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C., 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C.,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C.,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C.,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  CaBSels, 
K.  Maclean. 


KINGSFORD  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,   Solicitors,  &c.     R.  E.  Kingsford,  H.  J. 
Wiokham.  Office — Freehold  Buildings,  cor,  Churcii  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
Entrance  on  Court  street. 


MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOTLES  &  AYLES- 
WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  20  King  SWeet  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.C.,  W.  G.  Falconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwiak,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 


MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristere,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chajnbers,  Toroa|«>  Street, 
Toronto.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C.,  James  Maclennan.  Q.C.,  John  Downey,  C.  I*.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  Laugton,  C.  W.  Thomijson, 


professional  ODarbs. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLBR,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors.  &c..  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.   Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C.,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C., 
1  Hoskin,  Q.G  Adam  E.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  P.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clemmt. 
Wallace  Nesbitt. 

ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barpistera,  SoB^itors  in  Chancery , Tro»- 
tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c    Office— South-west  corner  ol  King 
aiid  ChiB-ch  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.  W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowthet  3m, 
lOYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  (fee]    Office,  Talbot  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
J  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  .Tames  H.  Coyne. 

DR.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
and  6  30  to  8  p.m.  

S.  CAESAR.  Dont.fl]  Surgeon.     Office— 31  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  t3*Tele 
X»    phoiiu  conimuuication.   


LBERT  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  202  Simcoe  Street.  Office  hours-Q  to  10  a.m. 
2  to  3  iiud  7  to  8  p.  m. 


March  28,  1885. 


The  'Varsity. 


Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
fitting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

RKV.  DR.  WILD, 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  March  the  29th,  1885  : — 
"  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA." 

RODD  WE8TCOTT, 

Tla©  Leading  Ba-rtoer  o±  Yong©  Street. 

4R9  YONGE  STREET,  -  -  OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL 
CI^IXB  HOTEL,  416  YOIffGES  ST. 

V,    T-    BERO,  Proprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines.  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
THE    STUDENT'S  CORNER. 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts. 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOaRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

O"  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stiidio-293  YOMQE  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 

Repairing  a  Specialty. 

OOOK    Ac        LJ r\ Til 
Gilders  and  Picture  Frame  Manufacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  -  TORONTO- 


ELLIS  Sz:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  (§-  41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 


Mmafaciiinsrs  e/te  ^cner^roiH^ef  cigarettes 
ami  ^mof6inff  /odci<^s,Qiir popular M/omtof 

Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  I  Cigarettes. 

are  m(ui&  /row  a  r/>aT&^,anct'  a^Mlt/  ;godacco^ 
x^i^aretie^.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  an 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rabbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen-  186. 

J.  BRUCE~ 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

118    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 

li^RI^Y  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  ConftiCiioner.    Tiie  Ontario  Wedding  Calte  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

JeUies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddings,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LI^UQRS,! 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHEK  ALES. 

 244r  Yon^e  Street. 


"h/L^iOGlCLB^iCL^  Ta-ilorixig. 

Is  now  showing  some  magnificent  Suitings.  Trouserings,  Black  and  Fancv 
Coatings,  etc.,  in  NEW  SPRING  GOODS.         /  ^ 

The  attention  of  Ministers  and  Students  is  part/  jlarly  called  to  our  Standard 
Makes  of  Black  Goods — the  roost  reliable  that  c.  .  be  procured 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TOK/OXTTO. 


WOOD  ENGRAVEES, 

LITHOGEAPHIC 

PEINTEES. 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding,  Stationery, 

Ball  Programmes. 
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Importers  of  Books  and  Stationery, 

PUBLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  tlie  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools, 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,    -----    76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Golden  Boot- 

A  large  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PROPRIETOR. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
i  oaps,  &c.  A  Special  Discount  to  Students- 

JBtOBJER^T  ]V1.  WILLT^MS, 
LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator, 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  Ac, 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


Fine  Worsted  Overcoats  (to  order),  in  all  the 

newest  colorings,  only  fifteen  dollars. 
Fine  all  Wool  Tweed  Suit  to  order,  (very  nobby 
styles),  only  fifteen  dollars. 


nL.OTH:i2src3-. 

Fine  Black  English  Worsted  Suits  to  order,  at 

from  $15.00  to  $40.00. 
Men's  Serge  Suits   to  order,  at  from  $12,00  to 
$15,00  per  suit. 


PETLEY   AND  PETLEY, 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO.  


3  Genuine  Dimond,  «et  in  solid  15  k»i(tCo 
^        Diamond  size  of  cat    Kin?  made  to  fit. 


^25. S    CHAS.  STARK, 

C  52  Church  St.,  Toronto,  near  King, 

~      Importer,  Wholesale  «,>d  Ketftil  Dealer  in 

Gkjld  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  PUver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  &c. 
Send cKldrtss  for  our  120  page  Gatalogm  containing  over  800  illuslrationi  of  all  the 
latest  and  matt  elegant  designt.  


S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers.. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Oflice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  0".  ooo:pei^, 

SPECIAL  MAKES. 

All  Sizes,  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE, 

Special  College  Discounts.  109  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


SHIRTS  UNDER\VEAR,  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS,  GLOVES,  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 

HALF  HOSE, 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PEmOOZEN,  CABINETS  13  00  PER 

DOZEN.  ___„___^_ 
OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  College  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books. 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand. 

ctudents  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO,,  Booksellers  and  Stationers: 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENTS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

753^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50,     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  (odorless  process)  10  cents. 


Beligible  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 

(Late  Ixjndoti  and  Paris  Hou-so) 

COMMUNION  WARE. 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons'and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY, 

FOOT  BALLS,  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNiS  GOODS. 
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IMPORTER  OF 


FINE  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Sliirts  made  to  order. 
346  YONGE  STREET,   COR-  ELM, 

Special  Discounts  to  Students. 


THE  FINEST^INJTHE  LANDo 

THK  ARCADE 

Pool  and  Billiard  Hall, 

Yonge  St.,  Op).  Tem.p>era,r)  a© 

14  P00I4  Billiard  Table^.  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  PARLORS  IN  CANADA. 
Choice  lines  in  Temperance  drinks.  Johnston's  Fluid  Beef.on  draught. 

  TURNBULL  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

HAEEY  A.  COLLINS, 


SPRING  HATS. 


Latest  "West  End  "Styles 

— FROM — 

Cljrist}''s,    Lincoln,  Bennett 
and  Woodrow's. 


WEIGHT  4fe  CO. 

LATE  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

55  KING  STEEET  EAST. 


JOHN  MELLON 


IMPORTER   AND  DEALER  IN 


Pen,  Pocket   and   Table   Cutlery,  Electro-Plated  Ware, 
Students'  Lamps,  &c. 

90   YONaE  STREET. 


Qo  to  COKE'S  for 

First-Class  Haii*  Dressing. 
446  YONGE  STREET,  NEXT  DOOR  TO  AVENUE  HOTEL 


Call  Telephone  No*  3091. 
FISHER'S    EXPRESS  LINE. 

539  YONGE  STREET. 
Baggage  Collected  and  Delivered  at  Colleges,  Eailway  Stations, 

AND  IN  ALL  PARTS  OP  THE  CITY. 
Checks  giveu  for  baggage  to  stations.   Telephone  commnnicatiou  with  all  parts  of  city 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Discount  to  Students  in 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

Gents'  Boots  made  in  latest  styles  and  at  lowest  prices. 
•^Repairing  neatly  and  promptly  done. 

JOHN  MELLON     -----     308  8PADINA  AVENUE. 

Only  ten  minutt  s'  walk  from  University. 

THE 

YORKVILLE  LAUNDRY 

695  YONGE  STREET. 


All  kinds  Lf  Laundry  Work 

Well  and  Promptly  executed. 

H.  D.  FALSER,        -         -        -  Proprietor. 

Parcels  sent  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city. 


JOHN   MACDONaLD  &  CO.. 

IMPORTERS, 

21,  23  25,  27  Fronc  Street  THDHMTn 
28,  30,  32,  34  Wehington  St,     1  unUlN  I  U, 

AND  21  MAJOK  STREET,  MA.NCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


,  Indian  tliiel  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Store 

396  YONGE  STREET.  ESTABLISHED  1869 

Choice  Havana  Cigars  and  Pace's  Celebrated  Virginia  To- 
baccos of  the  finest  brands  always  in  stock. 
Students  and  their  friends  who  love  the  weed  will  be  liberally 
and  courteously  treated. 


THE  DOMINION  BOOK  STORE 

SUTHERLANID'S, 
286  and   288   Yonge   Street,  TORONTO. 

Is  the  place  to  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  your  books  of  all  kinds. 

The  Great  Second  Hand  Book  Depot- 

STUDENTS'  BOOKS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Choice  Wines*  Ijiiquors  ^  Gigai^Si 

CAER  HOWELL  HOTEL 

COLLEGE  AVENUE,  TORONTO. 
HENRY  Ai^ETT  LAYTON,  Proprietor. 


G-EO.  HAECOURT  &  SON, 

43  King  Street  East  Toronto. 


MERCHANT  TAILOR 

210    YONGE    STREET,  TORONTO. 
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A  WEEKLY   REVIEW  OF 

EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY   POLITICS  AND  EVENTS. 

Vol.  V.  TORONTO,  April  4,    1885.  No. 


THE  'VARSITY. 


Editor-in  Chief— Fred.  H.  Sykes. 
Associate-Editors — A.  Stevenson,  B.A  ;  F.  B.  Hodgins. 
Business  Manager — W.  H.  Irving, 


The  'Varsity  is  published  in  the  University  of  Toronto  every  Saturday  during  the 

Academic  Year,  October  to  May,  inclusive. 
The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  is  $2.00,  payable  before  the  end  of 

January,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  The  Treasurer,  F.  W.  Hill,  University 

College,  to  whom  applications  respecting  advertisements  should  likewise  be 

made. 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  immediately  notify  the  Treasurer,  in  writing,  of  any 
irregularity  in  delivery. 

Copies  of  the  Varsity  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday  of  J.  S.  Robertson  & 
Bros.,  corner  of  Adelaide  and  Toronto  Streets. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  University  College,  To- 
ronto, and  must  be  in  on  Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Rejected  communications  will  be  returned  if  accompanied  with  a  stamp  for  that 
purpose. 


'JTHE  attention  of  those  whose  subscriptions  remain  unpaid 
is  called  to  the  Treasurer's  missive,  in  this  issue.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  all  accounts  should  be  settled  before 
the  end  of  the  term. 

THE  Chicago  Current  of  last  week  contained  a  clever  and 
pleasant  little  .sketch,  entitled  "  The  Language  of  Chaii'.s," 
from  "A.  E.  W.,"  our  St.  Paul  contributor. 


THE  'Varsity,  as  usual,  will  discontinue  publication  during  the 
College  and  University  examinations.  The  next  number 
will  be  the  last  for  the  present.  There  will  be  issued  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  however,  a  special  double  number,  somewhat 
similar  in  character  to  the  Christmas  issue.  We  have  already 
secured  articles  from  several  of  our  ablest  contributors,  but  take 
this  opportunity  of  more  directly  soliciting  additional  assistance 
from  all  other  friends  of  The  'Varsity. 

PROMINENT  officials  of  the  University  have  been  interview- 
ed regarding  the  granting  of  years  and  degrees  to  the  under- 
graduate members  of  "K"  who  have  gone  into  active  service. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Senate  will  gladly  follow  the 
precedent  established  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  raid  troubles. 
The  readiness  with  which  our  boys  have  answered  their  country's 
call  has  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  University  and 
College.  The  praise  of  our  "student  soldiers"  is  being  sounded 
throughout  the  land  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  their  Alma 
Mater  will  probably  bestow  upon  them  the  only  recognition  in  its 
power  by  allowing  them  their  years  and  degrees. 


THE  corps  of  scouts  which  is  now  being  organized  in  our  Uni- 
versity is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  volun- 
teer forces  in  their  operations  against  the  insurgents  in  the 
North-West.  Mr.  J.  R.  Gordon,  the  probable  captain  of  the 
corps,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  service.  He  is  a  youno-  man 
full  of  energy  and  determination,  and  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  warfare  of  this  nature  both  on  the  Texas  frontier 
and  in  Abyssinia.    The  students  and  undergraduates  -ivho  will 


serve  under  him  are  as  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  as  their  leader. 
Many  of  them  have  been  assistant  engineers  in  the  surveys  in 
the  North-West,  and  they  have  consequently  not  only  became 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  camp  life,  but  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  country  where  the  war  is  going  on.  The  work  they 
propose  to  undertake  is  a  desperate  one,  but  they  will  doubtless 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 


THE  judgment  of  our  college  librarian  is  to  be  commended  in 
acceding  so  readily  and  promptly  to  the  requests  tliat  have 
been  made  in  The  'Varsity  for  the  addition  of  American  literary 
works  to  the  library.  Several  valuable  books  of  this  character 
have  been  procured  quite  recently,  amons:  which  we  notice  the 
works  of  Washington  Irving  and  Tyler's"  History  of  American 
Literature.  The  latter  work  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  treatise  on  American  literature  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  comprises  four  large  volumes,  of  which  only  two 
have  as  yet  been  issued.  The  author  is  Professor  Tyler,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

THE  advocates  of  the  higher  education  of  women  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  advance  which  the  movement  is 
making  everywhere.  The  magnificent  donation  of  Donald  A. 
Smith,  in  Montreal,  is  an  example  which  might  well  be  followed 
by  wealthy  Ontario  men.  And  even  in  Leipsic,  that  old  strong- 
hold of  conservatism,  a  great  step  has  been  gained  in  the  admis- 
sion of  an  American  lady  to  one  at  least  of  the  classes.  She  is  an 
entliusiast  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  and  literature 
and  one  of  the  professors  in  this  department  has  admitted  her  to 
his  lectures.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  other  students  have 
made  no  opposition  to  her  attendance. 

A FORTNIGHT  since,  in  urging  the  claims  which  a  national 
university_  has  upon  the  public  for  a  liberal  support,  we 
spoke  of  "  the  intelligent,  patriotic  spirit  which  is  there  develop- 
ed," and  we  referred  to  German  and  Russian  universities  as 
examples.  _  We  did  not  think  then  that  our  statement  was  so 
soon  to  be  illustrated  for  the  second  time  in  our  own  university. 
It  is -a  fact  that  deserves  to  go  down  in  history  that,  with  only 
four  or  five  hours'  notice,  Toronto  University  mustered  a  full 
well-drilled  company  of  fifty-two  men,  all  ready  and  anxious  to 
serve  their  country,  if  need  be,  on  the  field  of  battle.  And  when 
twenty-five  of  these  were  drafted  for  immediate  active  service, 
the  company  within  a  few  days  was  once  more  filled  with  eager 
volunteers.  Upwards  of  forty  more  are  enrolled  in  the  proposed 
guerilla  corps.  So  that  we  have  now  twenty-five  men  on  the 
march  and  at  least  eighty  others  who  are  ready  to  follow  them. 
These  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  require  no  comment  from  us. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  The  'Varsity  Company, 
the  other  evening  it  was  decided  to  publish  shortly  a 
volume  of  poetical  and  prose  selections  from  the  pages  of 
The  'Varsity  since  its  foundation,  A  committee  was  drafted, 
upon  whom  will  devolve  the  duty  of  making  the  selections  and 
conducting  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  literaiy  success 
which  our  contributors  have  met  and  are  meeting  on  other 
fields  is  sufficient  external  evidence  (if  the  internal  evidence  is 
not  of  itself  convincing)  that  there  are  many  articles  in  past 
numbers  of  our  College  journal  which  are  well  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. This  enterprise  will,  moreover,  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  who  wish  to  aid  the  development  of  Canadian  literary 
spirit.    The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  project  has  been  already 
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received  by  all  who  have  heard  of  it  is  a  guarantee  that  success 
is  even  now  assured.  The  book  will  probably  be  in  neat  16mo. 
form,  and  will  contain  upwards  of  two  hiuidred  pages.  The 
edition  will  be  limited  to  live  hundred  copies  and  will  be  produc- 
ed in  the  highest  style  of  mechanical  ait  consistent  with  the 
moderate  price  at  which  it  will  be  issued. 

ATOT  many  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  volunteers  tlie 
iN  inevitable  students  put  in  an  appearance,  singing  and 
shouting  in  very  bad  time,  as  is  their  wont.  They  marched 
down  the  east  side  of  York  street  three  abreast,  and  with  that 
dauntless  courage  and  indoniitable  jiluck  for  whicli  they  are  noted, 
jostled  peaceably-inclined  citizens,  ladies  and  children  off'  the  side- 
walk and  into  the  gutter  indiscriminately.  They  were  singing  a 
doggerel  parody  on  'Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp.'  Arrived  at  the 
station  they  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  many  who 
were  there  to  bid  good-bye  (for  aught  they  knew,  a  last  one,  to 
near  and  dear  friends, — with  the  discordant  bawlina:  of  that 
highly  intellectual  and  soul-exalting  song,  '  Keemo,  kymo.' 
Many  of  those  present  thought  that  when  these  young  men  shall 
have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  world  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  be  able  to  become  dimly  conscious  that  there  are  occa.sions  once 
in  a  while  when  the  general  public  have  something  to  think  of 
that  can  for  a  few  moments  at  least  be  deemed  of  greater  im- 
portance than  clumsy  antics  of  a  lot  of  very  callow  youths  trying 
hard  to  be  funny." — Daily  Globe,  March  31st,  describing  the  de- 
parture of  volunteers  Jor  the  North-West. 

'"The  Globe'  has  nothing  but  good-will  towards  the 
students  of  University  College." 

- — Daily  Globe,  April  1st. — Editorial  Note. 

We  have  always  refrained  as  mi; eh  as  possible  from  quoting 
other  journals,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  reproduc- 
ing this  latest  ebullition  of  The  Globe  and  its  charming  assurance 
of  "  good-will."  It  has  long  been  known  that  that  paper  has  been 
afflicted  with  studento-phobia,  but  the  symptoms  have  come  to 
be  so  well  understood  by  all  that  each  fresh  manifestation 
elicited  no  further  attention  than  the  general  remark,  "  he  has 
got  'em  again."  But  there  are  reliable  indications  that  this  will 
be  the  last  attack,  that  a  kill  or  cure  remedy  is  being  applied ; 
and,  therefore,  like  the  biologist  on  the  M^atch  for  abnormal  de- 
velopments, we  take  this  opportunity  to  secure  and  preserve  a 
specimen  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 


THE  ci^-cumstantial  facts  in  the  matter  are  as  set  forth 
in  another  column  in  this  issue.  The  statement  that  peo- 
ple were  indiscriminately  jostled  from  the  sidewalk  is  untrue. 
The  march  extended  over  three  miles  and  along  at  least  half  a 
dozen  streets.  Curiously  enough  The  Globe  reporter  appears  to 
have  seen  it  only  on  York  street,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  occupied  an  advantageous  point  of  view  there.  If  so,  he 
knous  his  statement  to  be  false.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  his  misrepresentations  were,  as  the  editor 
explains,  "unintentional."  We  are  glad  to  state  here  that  the 
students  have  had  the  fullest  sympathy  of  our  worthy  President 
in  the  general  indignation  felt  at  the  unjust  and  unprovoked 
attack  upon  them,  and  also  his  active  co-operation  in  obtain- 
ing redress  therefor.  Serious  consideration  of  the  article  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  its  own  comment  and  condemnation.  The 
animus  that  pervades  every  sentence  is  perfectly  apparent,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  arrangement  of  nature  by 
wliich  the  most  venomous  of  reptiles  is  made  to  sound  the  warn- 
ing of  its  presence. 

ON  the  face  of  it  this  dual  position  of  Tlie  Globe,  as  illustrated 
by  the  two  quotations,  would  seem  to  be  a  piece  of  reckless 
and  gratuitous  impudence  towards  the  entire  public.  But  we  are 
willing  to  believe  such  is  not  the  case.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
tliatwith  the  editor  and  most  of  his  staff  there  is  "nothing  but 
good-will"  towards  University  College  and  its  students.  And  we 
take  this  ground  the  more  readily  because  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  some  one  or  two  attaches  of  The  Globe  who 
are  at  once  so  cowardly  and  so  dishonest  as.  to  use  its  colunms 
through  which  to  pour  the  spleen  of  their  personal  grudge.  That 
there  is  something  far  otlier  than  good-will  prevailing  somewhere 
no  one  who  dispassionately  reads  the  article  in  question  can 


deny.  The  lamentable  feature  of  all  this  is  the  result.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students  are,  from  political 
considerations,  naturally  inclined  to  sympathize  with  The  Globe, 
Yet  so  strong  is  the  feeling  produced  by  the  slight  courtesy  and 
positive  injustice  periodically  endured  at  its  hands  that  its  pres- 
tige in  the  college  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  That  scores 
of  young  men,  many  of  whom  will  before  long  be  in  active  public 
life  should  have  their  confidence  in  the  chief  organ  of  their  party 
thus  rudely  shaken  and  as  a  consequence  be  driven  to  look  with 
increasing  favor  upon  its  great  rival  journal  cannot  but  produce 
significant  effects  disastrous  to  the  interests  which  that  paper  is 
supposed  to  uphold.  And  such  is  the  result  actually  and  obvi- 
ously being  brought  about  by  the  policy  which  allows  the  in- 
ferior's of  a  newspaper  staff  to  misuse  the  space  they  are  employ- 
ed to  fill.  We  may  add  that  we  have  used  every  means  possible 
to  discover  what  foundation  (if  any)  there  was  for  the  statement 
that  "  one  old  lady  was  nearly  killed,"  and  neither  at  The  Globe 
office  nor  elsewhere  could  we  find  either  where  in  the  march  the 
accident  occurred  or  the  identity  of  the  alleged  sufferer. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  TRAGEDY. 

WAR  is  always  a  calamity.  There  is  evil  in  its  origin,  evil  in 
its  course,  and  infinite  evil  in  its  results.  But  civil  war  is 
more  than  a  calamity :  it  is  a  national  tragedy.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  a  civilized  state  no  considerable  body  of  men  will  take 
up  arms  unless  they  are  suffering  from  very  serious  grievances 
against  which  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  redress.  Their 
cause  is  often  undoubtedly  just,  even  though  they  may  die  under 
the  stigma  of  treason  in  the  defence  of  it. 

The  assertion  of  The  Globe  the  other  day,  that  no  degree  of 
provocation  would  justify  armed  resistance  to  the  supreme  autho- 
ity,  is  downright  twaddle.  Armed  resistance  procured  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  progress  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  responsible  government  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  Rebellion  becomes  a  duty  at  times.  Rebellion  when 
successful  is  called  patriotism,  but  if  the  cause  be  just  it  is  no 
less  patriotic  when  unsuccessful.  The  result  does  not  decide  the 
right. 

John  Brown  was  hanged  for  his  indignant  protest  at  Harper's 
Ferry  against  the  crying  injustice  of  slaveiy,  but  "his  soul  goes 
marching  on,"  and  will  go  marching  on  down  through  the  ages, 
inspiring  men  to  noble  deeds  in  death's  despite,  and  appealing 
for  them  to  the  future  for  the  just  appreciation  of  their  actions. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  moral  responsibility  for 
rebellions  generally  rests  with  governments.  They  it  is  who  are 
violating  the  constitution,  and  not  the  unfortunate  victims  of  their 
tyranny  or  neglect.  The  supreme  political  power,  whether  it  be 
in  a  monai-chy  or  republic,  is  not  often  the  ideal  embodiment 
of  righteousness.  What  is  called  rebellion  is  in  reality  an  attempt 
to  make  that  light  which  is  not  right.  And  though  ignorance  or 
partizanship  prevents  governments  from  acknowledging  the 
wrong,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  its  existence.  When  those 
who  are  wronged  at  last  seek  redress  for  their  prolonged  griev- 
ances by  force  of  arms,  it  does  not  avail  for  governments  to  avoid 
the  main  issue  by  the  assertion  that  if  the  alleged  rebels  had 
only  done  so  and  so,  instead  of  fighting,  their  wrongs  would  have 
been  righted.  The  "rebels"  are  fairly  entitled  to  reply  that  if 
the  government  had  done  its  duty  there  would  not  have  been  a 
rebellion. 

The  right  to  govern  implies  the  duty  of  governing  well ;  when 
this  duty  is  not  performed  the  corresponding  right  ceases.  The 
action  of  "  rebels"  may  be  imprudent  and  injudicious,  but  it  is 
not  therefore  morally  wrong.  They  can  justly  plead  self-defence. 
They  are  often  more  truly  loyal  to  the  ideal  state  than  their 
fellow-citizens.  But  it  is  their  misfortune  that  the  defects  of  the 
real  state  press  on  them  more  heavily  than  on  their  "loyal" 
neighbours. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  when  a  rebellion  ai-ises  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued  is  to  kill  the  rebels  first  and  attend  to  their 
grievances  after.    A  better  plan  may  be  suggested.  Nations 
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make  treaties  with  other  nations  who  have  wronged  them  ;  how 
much  I'ather  should  they  treat  with  a  section  of  their  own  people 
whom  they  have  wronged  ?  One  judicious  commissioner  with 
extensive  powers  will  crush  a  rebellion  more  quickly  and  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  thousands  of  armed  men.  Such  a  man 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  North- West  a  year  ago,  and  even 
now  it  is  not  too  late. 

If  a  commissioner  is  appointed  he  must  be  one  in  whom  both 
Metis  and  Indians  can  place  confidence.  It  would  only  be  adding 
folly  to  folly  to  send  a  mere  creature  of  the  Government  on  such 
a  mission.  But  now  that  the  disaffected  have  actually  taken  up 
arms  it  is  probably  well  that  the  commissioner  can  have  an 
army  at  his  back,  or  otherwise  the  personal  influence  of  Riel 
might  prevent  them  from  agreeing  to  a  reasonable  settlement  of 
their  claims. 

Let  us  not  judge  too  harshly  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  North- 
West.  It  is  easy  for  us  here  in  Ontario  to  pooh-pooh  their 
grievances,  but  it  is  just  as  well  for  us  to  remember  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  by  no  means  fit  judges  of  the  matter.  We  hear 
only  one  side  of  the  story.  The  other  side,  doubtless,  would  pre- 
sent a  very  difierent  aspect.  It  is, however,  admitted  that  theMetis 
have  grievances.  Then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  why  were  these 
not  remedied  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  Metis  have  been  disposess- 
ed  of  lands  which  they  have  occupied  and  improved  for  years, 
and  to  which  they  therefore  had  the  strongest  moral  right,  then 
the  friends  of  liberty  everywhere  cannot  but  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  resistance.  Let  the  blame  of  this  inhuman  strife  rest  where 
it  belongs.  While  intriguing  and  jangling  occupy  those  who  should 
have  been  engaged  in  making  just  laws  at  the  capital,  shameful 
injustice  is  often  done  in  the  name  of  these  laws  in  the  provinces. 

It  does  not  excuse  the  government  and  incriminate  the  Metis 
to  say  that  the  alleged  wrongs  are  not  due  to  the  government, 
but  to  its  agents  from  Lieutenant- Go vei'nor  Dewdney  down.  For 
in  the  main  the  government  is  directly  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  agents.  And  here  crops  out  the  iniquity  of  partizan  gov- 
ernment and  its  inevitable  accompaniment — the  spoils  system. 
However  morally  and  intellectually  incapable  a  creature  may  be, 
if  he  be  only  considered  useful  to  a  government  he  is  put  in 
positions  where  his  evil  deeds  compel  resistance.  Then  the  gov- 
ernment raises  the  cry  of  rebellion  to  cover  its  own  iniquity. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  Riel.  Probably  if  justice  had  been 
done  him  he  would  have  been  hanged  long  ago.  He  is  aiming, 
apparently,  at  self-advancement  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Dominion,  and  merely  uses  the  cause  of  the  Metis  to  further  his 
own  purposes.  But  we  do  plead  for  a  .suspension  of  judgment 
upon  his  followers  until  all  the  facts  are  before  us.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  too  many  Canadians  are  inspired  with  motives  of 
revenge  rather  than  with  a  desire  that  justice  .should  be  done.  Let 
us  have  a  care  le.st  we  mistake  for  patriotism  what  may  be 
but  prejudice  and  fanaticism.  It  is  a  serious  reflection  that  gov- 
ernments and  loyal  militia  may  commit  murder  no  less  than 
"  rebels." 

Every  one  who  wishes  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  this 
unhappy  affair  will  have  to  decide  for  himself  the  questions  first 
as  to  whether  those  who  are  now  in  rebellion  had  previously 
taken  proper  steps  to  have  their  admitted  grievances  redressed  ; 
and  secondly,  whether  the  grievances  were  .sufficiently  serious  to 
warrant  recourse  to  arms  if  unredressed. 

In  considering  these  que.stions,  we  must  remember  that  these 
people  are  entirely  imrepresented  in  the  Government  which 
claims  control  over  them,  and  that  this  Government  is  therefore 
relatively  to  them  a  pure  despotism  backed  by  military  force. 
Moreover,  the  insurgents  assert  that  they  have  sent  petition  after 
petition  to  the  Ottawa  Government  setting  forth  their  grievances 
and  praying  for  redress,  and  that  these  petitions  have  not  re- 
ceived the  slightest  attention.  They  assert  further  that  the  fight 
was  really  forced  upon  them,  the  first  shots  having  been  fired 
either  by  the  police  or  the  Prince  Albert  volunteers.  They  com- 
plain bitterly  that  the  best  lands  in  the  territory  have  been  given 
by  the  Government  to  land  sharks  and  colonization  companies, 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  the  deeds  for  their  own  land,  and 
that  they  are  being  di.spossessed  of  it  without  compensation ; 
that  they  are  .subjected  to  a  rigorous  exaction  of  timber  duties  ; 
and  that,  in  fine,  by  these  abuses  and  by  general  disregard  of 
acrreements,  the  Government  officials  have  forced  on  this  rebellion. 


However,  the  insurrection  must  be  quelled.  If  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  peaceful  means,  if  the  malcontents  will  not  listen 
to  reasonable  offers  of  redress,  then  they  must  be  compelled  to 
submit  at  all  costs. 

While  our  well  wishes  go  with  the  whole  army  to  the  North- 
West,  and  especially  with  the  gallant  Company  "  K,"  we  yet 
earnestly  hope  that  for  the  sake  of  Canada  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  there  may  be  no  more  bloodshed. 


BOTTOM. 

"  And  I  lijill  purge  thy  »iortal  grossness  so. 
That  thozi  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go  !" 

LONG  before  the  full  truth  of  the  poet's  meaning  dawned  upon  me, 
my  childish  thought  had  been — How  much  he  missed !  How 
could  he  have  preferred  existence  as  Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver,  in 
the  Seven  Dials  of  Athens,  to  being  a  dweller  in  that  Elfin  Land 
"  Where  the  sun  never  shone, 

And  the  wind  never  blew  

A  land  of  love  and  a  land  of  light, 
Wiihouten  sun,  or  mcon  or  night." 

It  seemed  such  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  raised  above  the  mean  cares 
and  the  vulgar  pains  of  this  earthly  life  to  a  total  exemption  from  the 
thousand  ills  of  our  common  lot.  But  far  more  beautiful  were  the 
visions,  vague  but  very  sweet,  of  a  promised  freedom,  a  nimbleness  in 
going,  a  lightness  as  of  fancy  itself,  and  an  unembodied  nameless  purity. 
All  these  made  his  choice  hard  to  understand.  But  is  the  reason  far 
to  seek  ?  It  was  the  preference  of  the  ass's  head.  He  thought 
Titania  and  Fairy  land  were  a  dream  forsooth  !  and  went  back  with  a 
proud  consciousness  of  wisdom,  no  doubt,  to  the  world  of  realities — to 
the  horse-play,  and  the  common  jest  of  his  fellow-clowns.  A  dream  ! 
This  is  what  he  chose  instead,  to  have  many  stories  for  his  grandchil- 
dren of  the  famous  doings  on  Duke  Theseus'  wedding-day,  and  to  be 
soothed  to  his  coffin  by  the  comforting  belief  that  the  most  tragical 
comedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was  never  so  well  performed  as  when 
Nick  Bottom  played  the  lover's  part.  He  never  knew  what  he  lost ;  at 
the  moment  of  choice  he  could  not  discern  what  turned  upon  his  de- 
cision. In  Fairyland,  Bottom  puts  the  very  fays  to  clownish  use  ;  that 
is  all  he  gains  by  his  sojourn  there.  The  pity  of  it  is  he  is  contented  it 
should  be  so. 

Once,  and  once  only,  in  our  life  does  our  Titania  offer  us  the  choice 
—  the  clearer  vision,  the  purer  aims,  the  truer  life.  Her  promise,  too, 
is  sure.  With  scrupulous  exactions  she  will  perform  to  the  letter  all 
that  she  has  said.  Jf  we  take  her  at  her  word  she  will  thoroughly 
cleanse  this  mortal  grossness. 

"And  teach  high  faith  and  honourable  words, 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth  " 

She  comes  to  all.  In  all  lives  there  are  enchanted  moon-lit  moments, 
when  we  stumble  out  of  the  society  of  our  fellow-actors  rehearsing  their 
pitiful  farce — to  be  rewarded  with  derisive  laughter — into  a  world  of 
wonder,  into  the  presence  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Strayed  from  the 
clamour  of  rough  voices  and  the  friction  of  common  ways,  we  find  our- 
selves suddenly  alone  with  velvet-clad  silences  and  the  pure  floods  of 
moonlight. 

"  And  here  beginneth  the  new  life." 

Ill  for  us  if  our  eyes  are  so  holden  that  we  cannot  see  the  Queen  of 
all  the  Fairies  in  her  supernal  loveliness,  slight  or  misuse  her  choice 
gifts  and  in  our  brute  calm  take  for  granted  that  pure  idyll  of  the  sum- 
mer night.  1  ike  Bully  Bottom  we  see  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  it 
all  ;  like  him  we  would  send  the  nodding  serviceable  elves  on  our  vulgar 
errands.  Moth  for  the  hay  and  Cobweb  for  the  red-tipped  humble-bee. 
We  make  the  choice  of  the  asses  head.  And  it  is  our  irredeemable 
mischance  that  we  reject  in  our  crass  complacency  the  priceless  offers 
of  the  Queen  and  prefer  to  Fairyland  the  contracted  stage  and  mock- 
ing audience;  to  'litania,  Snug  the  joiner  and  Snout  the  tinker. 
"For  the  choice  goes  by  forever." 

Forever  !  Our  eyes  are  not  always  darkened.  We  awake  sometimes 
to  what  we  have  lost.  What  was  that  pitiful  comedy  we  were  pleased 
with  once,  to  what  might  have  been  ours?  But  the  one  golden  time  of 
choice,  first  youth,  is  irrevocably  past  and  there  is  no  cure  for  remorse 
and  vain  regret. 

But  for  the  fe7u,  the  clear-eyed  souls  that  choose  aright,  what  of 
them  ?  They  bought  the  power  to  discern  at  the  supreme  moment  by 
years  of  struggle  with  manifold  falsity,  by  hardness  well  endured  ;  they 
knew  there  was  pure  gold  in  the  world  and  could  not  stoop  to  treasure 
the  common  gilt  that  any  man  might  win.  And  so  they  find  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Queen's  gracious  promise  their  life,  their  growth  and 
their  exceeding  great  reward. 

BOHEMIEN. 


THE  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

THE  usual  persistant  reading  of  this  season  of  the  academic 
year  has  been  rudely  interrupted  during  the  past  week. 
Since  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  28th,  when  each  student 
as  he  entered  the  college  was  startled  by  the  regimental  order 
posted  upon  the  door,  calling  upon  the  members  of  "  K  "  Co.  to 
muster  at  9  a.m.  for  active  service,  there  has  been  little  thought 
of  or  talked  about  but  the  rebellion.  And  it  is  gratifying,  though 
not  surprising,  to  have  to  record  that  when  the  roll  was  called  at 
the  drill-shed,  our  own  boys  were  found  to  have  mustered  the 
largest  companj^  of  the  whole  city, — 50  men  besides  officers. 

The  enthusiasm  throughout  the  college  was  most  intense  and 
continued  unabated  during  the  hours  of  waiting  for  iinal  orders. 
It  is  not  strange  that  under  these  circumstances  there  was  a  gen- 
eral gravitation  from  all  quarters  to  the  college  at  an  early 
hour  on  Monday  morning.  It  soon  became  evident  that  neith6r 
professors  nor  students  were  in  a  humor  for  lectures.  The  word 
was  passed  round  to  assemble  at  the  front  entrance  at  10. L5,  and 
at  that  hour  more  than  two  hundred  fell  into  line,  and  set  out 
for  the  scene  of  embarkation  to  the  tune  of  "  Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,"  the  intention  being  to  reach  the  Union  Station  in  time 
to  anticipate  the  crush.  The  route  chosen  was  College  Ave., 
Yonge,  Queen  and  York  Sts.,  to  Front  St.,  thus  avoiding  the 
lower  portion  of  Yonge  St.  and  King  St.,  in  order  not  to  discom- 
mode the  people  who  would  probably  be  already  upon  those 
thoroughfares  in  large  numbers. 

Finding  that  the  crowd  had  not  begun  to  gather  about  the  de- 
pot, the  column  turned  along  Front  St.,  and  proceeded  to  the 
drill-shed,  signing  with  vim,  "  We'll  hang  Louis  Riel  on  a  sour 
apple  tree,"  "  The  '  K's '  are  the  boys  to  make  the  rebels  fly,"  and 
other  suitable  adaptions.  After  three  lusty  cheers  for  the  Queen's 
Own  and  "K"  Company,  the  march  was  resumed  along  the  esplan- 
ade. Church  and  Front  Sts.  to  the  Union  Station.  Here  the  boys 
formed  six  deep  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  displaying  com- 
mendable self-denial  in  foregoing  the  privilege  they  could  easily 
have  assumed  of  occupying  the  front,  where  a  good  view  was  to 
be  had.  The  number  who  had  thus  assembled  to  give  their  fel- 
low students  a  parting  cheer  was,  by  actual  count,  over  two  hun- 
dred. Various  college  songs  were  sung,  but  gradually  all  voices 
were  hushed  in  the  eager  expectancy  of  the  approaching  soldiers. 
The  first  strains  of  martial  music  brought  a  moment  of  almost 
painful  silence  upon  that  surging  mass  of  humanity,  and  when, 
the  next  minute,  the  head  of  the  column  appeared,  such  a  shout 
went  up  as  the  quiet  waters  of  Ontario  have  seldom  heard.  But 
the  honors  were  reserved  for  "  K  "  Company.  Men  were  posted 
in  the  window  niches  of  the  building,  to  give  the  word  when 
"  our  boys  "  passed  by,  and  at  the  signal  the  whole  body  of  stu- 
dents a  cheer  that  came  as  one  sound,  rising  clear  and  loud 
above  all  the  din  of  the  throng.  It  was  no  random  shouting. 
The  crowd  shouted,  each  prompted  by  his  peculiar  feeling,  but 
here  were  two  hundred  with  minds  intent  upon  a  single  object. 
We  only  knew  that  there  before  us  were  our  class-mates 
marching  dauntlessly  to  war.  It  was  our  last  token  to  them, 
and  we  cheered  as  if  with  one  voice  until  the  welkin  rang  again 
with  the  notes  of  our  fervent  God-speed.  And  as  they  .silently 
uncovered  to  our  cheer,  we  felt  a  thrill  of  fellowship  such  as 
we  had  never  known  before. 

Thei-e,  after  singing  "  For  they  are  Jolly  good  Fellows  "  and 
after  the  volunteers  were  all  embarked,  the  ranks  were  broken 
and  each  one  mingled  with  the  crowd  in  the  endeavour  to 
reach  some  one  or  another  of  the  boys  whom  he  might  chance  to 
see  at  a  car  window.  After  the  train  had  departed  about  half 
fell  once  more  into  line,  and  marched  directly  to  the  head  of 
Queen  St.  Ave.,  singing  "  If  they  want  some  more  recruits  they 
can  get  the  'Varsity  boys."  Here  they  dispersed  with  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen  and  three  and  a  tiger  for  "  K  "  Company. 

This  was  undoubtedly  in  every  respect  the  most  successful 
march-out  made  by  the  College.  It  was  the  largest  and  best 
conducted.  Not  the  slightest  mishap  arose  along  the  entire  route 
of  more  than  three  miles,  the  students  in  every  instance  irivino- 


way  to  the  public  and  exercising  the  utmost  self-control.  Con- 
gratulations were,  therefore,  general  on  the  splendid  "  send-off" 
that  had  been  given  to  the  boys,  when  suddenly  a  bomb  fell  in 
our  midst.  The  Globe  appeared  with  the  most  malicious  libel  yet 
of  the  many  it  has  published  concerning  the  students  of  Toronto. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been  passed  over  as 
a  thing  to  be  expected,  but  coming  as  it  did  it  was  a  stab  in  the 
dark,  a  violation  of  every  rule  of  honor,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  perfect  fury  of  indignant  resentment  into  which  the 
whole  College  was  lashed. 

Although  the  malignant  spirit  in  which  the  whole  paragraph 
was  conceived  must  have  been  apparent  to  the  public,  for  the 
maudlin  pathos  under  cloak  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  make 
the  thrust,  concealed  neither  knife  nor  man,  yet  to  know  that 
the  miserable  animosity  with  which  their  steps  have  been 
hounded  could  seize  such  an  occasion  in  which  to  strike,  was  most 
exasperating  to  all  students. 

But  we  think, "and  the  world  thinks,"  that  when  this  reporter  by 
some  power,  miraculous  or  otherwise,  is  made  to  dimly  understand 
that  he  owes  to  his  employer  and  to  the  public  cei  tain  duties,  and 
that  natural  incapacity  does  not  remove  the  necessity  for  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  and  when  he  has  learned  that  spleen 
may  be  nauseating  to  others,  however  delectable  to  him,  it  is  just 
possible  there  may  dawn  upon  him  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  a 
consciousness  that  of  all  objects  the  most  pitiable  is  a  poor  re- 
porter trying  hard  to  work  off  his  biliousness.  "  I  thank  thee, 
Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

OUR  CLASS-MATES  AT  THE  FRONT. 
The  "  call  to  arms,"  which  so  startled  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  Toronto,  awoke  the  echoes  in  the  College  Residence,  at  4  p.m.  last 
Saturday  morning.  After  that  hour  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  hurrying  to  and  fro,  polishing  of  arms  and  accoutrements, 
and  a  hurried  preparation  for  the  parade  in  the  Drill  Shed  at  9  o'clock. 
At  that  hour  51  rank  and  file  of  "  K  "  Company  were  present,  as  ready 
and  anxious  to  do  their  duty  as  were  their  predecessors  in  '66.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  University  students  and  graduates  who 
are  now  at  the  front : — ■ 

"  K  "  COMPANY  : 

Lieutenant  E.  Gunther,  Sergeant  H.  W.  Mickle,  Corporals  H.  B.  Cro- 
nyn,  G.  H.  Needier,  A.  B.  Thompson,  Ptes.  R.  P.  Dougan,  R. 
Crystal,  P.  W.  H.  McKeown,  C.  C.  Owen,  A.  G.  Morphy,  A.  Bowman, 
T.  Marshall,  A.  G.  Smith,  J  A.  Duff,  W.  Nesbitt,  E.  C.  Acheson,  Geo. 
Patterson,  Jas.  C  Patterson,  A.  D.  Crooks,  F.  A.  C.  Redden,  H.  B. 
Bruce,  J.  A.  Creasor,  F.  Blakely,  G.  Lloyd,  R.  Ross. 

The  other  graduates  and  students  who  are  with  the  Toronto  contin- 
gent, but  not  in  "  K,"  are  as  follows  :  "  Adjutant  Fred.  F.  Manley, 
M.A.,  loth  Royal  Grenadiers  ;  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Cassels,  B.A.,  " — ' 
Co.,  Q.  O.  R. ;  Lieutenant  A.  Y.  Scott,  B.A.,  "B"  Co.,  Q.  O.  R.  ; 
Lieutenant  H.  Brock,  " — "  Co.,  Q.  O.  R.  ;  Lieutenant  J.  A.  V.  Pres. 
ton,  47th  Battalion  ;  Privates  Robt.  Baldwin,  "  H  "  Company,  J.  A. 
Boyd,  "  F  "  Company,  J.  L.  Boyd,  "  F  "  Company. 

The  following  University  men  have  applied  for  commissions  :  E.  W. 
H.  Blake,  B.A.,  W.  H.  Blake,  B.A. 


AFTER  LEAVING  TORONTO. 

Reports  from  "  K  "  at  different  parts  of  the  route  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  still  prevails,  and  all  are  in  the  bes 
of  health  and  spirits.  Our  correspondent  notes  several  incidents  inter*- 
esting  and  amusing.  At  every  station  the  train  was  besieged  by  the 
villagers  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  troops.  At  Tweed,  on  the- 
way  to  Carleton  Place,  the  sentry  at  "  K  "  company  car  got  down  on  the 
platform  to  prevent  the  people  crowding  on  the  cars.  He  was  imme- 
diately approached  by  a  tall,  grizzly-bearded  fellow  and  addressed  as 
follows  : — "  Say,  young  man,  we  were  thinking,  Sur,  the  boys  and  me, 
that  if  it  wouldn't  be  agin  the  rules,  if  you  would  let  six  o'  them  out  on 
the  platform  just  for  the  boys  to  see  them,  it  would  be  noice.  Av 
course,  af  its  agin  the  rules,  Sur,  don't  do  it,  Sur." 

At  Carleton  Place,  where  a  halt  was  made  at  10  p.m.  on  Monday 
night  for  supper,  "  K  "  received  a  visit  from  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock. 
It  is  needless  to  say  he  was  heartily  welcomed.  He  had  brought  down 
from  Ottawa  and  presented  to  the  company  for  distribution  among  its 
smoking  members  48  quarter-pound  packages  of  tobacco. 

We  are  informed  that  Pte.  E.  C.  Acheson  has  been  appointed  chap- 
lain of  "  K  " — duties  not  defined. 

To-day  (Saturday)  25  miles  of  sleighing  and  53  of  railroad  is  the  bill  of 
fare  leaving  eight  miles  of  sleighing  for  to-morrow  morning  to  where  th^e 
railroad  commences  again,  and  from  where  it  runs  direct  to  Port  Ar- 
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thur  and  thence  to  Winnipeg.  Here  the  regiment  expect  to  arrive 
about  Tuesday  noon,  and  whither  our  instructions  are  to  mail  to-day's 
Varsity. 


THE  TORONTO  UNIVERSITY  SCOUTS. 

My  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pubhc  prints  of  the  last  few 
days  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  scouts  from  the 
University.  I  wish  to  state  my  reasons  for  joining  in  that  movement. 
I  have  seen  something  of  frontier  life  in  Texas  and  Arkansaw  and 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  best  way  of  fighting 
Indians.  Between  El  Paso  and  the  Pecos  River  is  broken  country 
and  consequently  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Apaches.  From  this  vantage 
ground  they  make  raids  over  portions  of  Texas,  steal  horses  from  the 
rancheros  and  run  them  into  Mexico.  There  they  can  easily  dispose 
of  their  booty.  The  Federal  Government  tried  for  years  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  incursions  by  means  of  regular  troops — infantry  and  cavalry. 
But  detachment  after  detachment  was  ambushed  and  destroyed,  and  it 
was  only  when  nearly  an  army  was  lost  that  the  Government  changed 
its  tactics  and  proceeded  to  fight  Indians  as  Indians.  Scouting  com- 
panies were  formed  and  mounted  men  armed  with  repeating  rifles  hover- 
ed continually  around  the  hostile  bands,  picking  off  their  foraging 
parties,  and  harrassing  them  in  every  way.  At  last  the  Apaches  found 
that  no  one  could  leave  the  main  body  with  any  certainty  of  returning. 
Thus  their  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  to  avoid  starvation  they  decamped 
into  Mexico.  On  the  frontier  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  white 
man  can  beat  an  Indian  at  his  own  game.  A  white  makes  a  better 
woodsman,  a  better  hunter,  a  better  shot,  and  is  an  Indian's  superior 
in  handling  a  canoe.  The  half-breeds  have  the  reputation  of  being 
certain  shots,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  origin  of  the  common  idea 
is  not  hard  to  find.  Indians  are  pot  hunters  and  have  no  cartridges  to 
throw  away,  so  they  always  wait  until  the  game  is  certain.  Thus, 
while  it  is  true  that  an  Indian  may  get  more  game  for  a  certain  number 
of  cartridges,  yet  he  will  not  make  so  big  a  bag  in  a  given  time  as  a 
white  man.  War  parties  of  Indians  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  open, 
but  almost  always  under  cover,  and  even  then  an  Indian  will  not  shoot 
unless  he  thinks  his  way  of  retreat  clear.  A  running  fight  is  his  desire. 
A  band  will  mass  behind  some  cover,  hold  their  position  until  it  be- 
comes dangerous,  then  scatter  in  every  direction,  only  to  reform  one 
mile  or  ten  away.  The  object  of  this  corps  is  to  keep  them  moving, 
cut  off  their  supplies,  intercept  their  foraging  parties,  and  in  time 
starvation  will  bring  them  to  terms. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Gordon. 


_         BUGLE  BLASTS. 

Provisional  Corporal  M.  S.  Mercer,  of"  K,"  will  be  gazetted  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  next  gazette. 

Lieut.  A.  Y.  Scott  has,  it  is  said,  the  best  word  of  command  in  the 
Q.  O.  R. 

The  'Varsity  has  two  correspondents  with  the  Toronto  contingent- 
Their  instructions  are  to  spend  their  own  money  freely  in  forwarding 
the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war. 

First  Onlooker  :  "  What  are  the  engineers  for  ?  What  d'lhey  do  ?  " 
Second  do.  :  "  D'ye  never  hear  of  a  train  of  artillery  ?  They  run  the 
train." 


Q.  O.  R.  NOTES. 

Lieutenant  Acheson,  commanding  "  K  "  Company,  has  issued  the 
following  orders  : — 

Company  will  parade  with  the  rest  of  the  battalion  on  Wednesday 
evenings  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  regiment. 

All  clothing  not  in  use  must  be  returned  to  the  armoury  at  once,  as 
there  are  some  still  unprovided  with  uniforms. 

Recruit  classes  will  meet  each  afternoon  at  4  p.m. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  capable  men  will  come  forward  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  earned  in  '66,  especially  as  there  is  great  likeli- 
^hood  of  further  calls  being  made  on  the  company  for  active  service. 

All  members  of  the  company  holding  sergeant  certificates  will  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  act  as  drill  instructors  when  required. 

The  following  provisional  appointments  :  To  be  acting  corporals, 
Privates  M-  S.  Mercer,  H.  J.  Hamilton,  A.  C.  Levesconte. 

On  Saturday,  4th  inst.,  and  on  each  succeeding  Saturday  at  9  a.m., 
"  K "  Company  will  parade  in  Convocation  Hall  for  company  drill. 
Every  man  having  a  uniform  is  requested  to  be  present. 


BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

[The  following  beautiful  and  famous  hymn  was  sung  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
Northern  States  during  the  late  American  war.] 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  coming  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  : 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored  ; 
He  has  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible,  swift  sword  : 
His  truth  is  marching  on  ! 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps  ; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps  ; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps  ; 
His  day  is  marching  on  ! 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel ; 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on  !" 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat  : 
O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  !    Be  jubilant,  my  feet  ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on  ! 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me  ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on, 

— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

LA  MARSEILLAISE. 

Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie  : 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  ariiv6  : 

Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 

L'(;tendard  sanglant  est  levi5. 

Entendez-vous  dans  les  campagnes 

Mugir  ces  f^roces  soldats  ? 

lis  viennent  jusque  dans  vos  bras 

Egorger  vos  fils,  yos  compagnes. 
Aux  armes  !  citoyens  ;  formez  vos  bataillons  ; 
Marchez  !  qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  vos  sillons  ! 
*•)(•** 

Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 

L)e  traitres,  de  rois  conjures  ? 

Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entraves, 

Ces  fers  d6s  longtemps  prepares 

Francais  !  pour  nous,  ah  !  quel  outrage 

Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter  ! 

C'est  nous  qu'on  ose  rnenacer 

De  rendre  a  I'antique  esclavage  ! 
Aux  armes,  citoyens  !  &c. 
^  %  *  *  * 

'  Amour  sacr6  de  la  patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs  : 

Libert^,  Libert^  cherie. 

Combats  avec  tes  d^fenseurs  : 

Sous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoire 

Accoure  a  tes  males  accents  ; 

Que  nos  ennemis  expirants 

Voient  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire  ! 
Aux  armes,  citoyens  !  &c. 

—  ROUGET  DE  L'ISLE. 

DIE  WACHT  AM  RHEIN. 

Es  braust  ein  Ruf  wie  Donnerhall, 

Wie  Schwertgeklirr  und  Wogenprall  : 

Zum  Rhein,  zum  Rhein,  zum  deutschen  Rhein  ! 

Wer  will  des  Stromes  Hiiter  sein? 

Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhig  sein, 

Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein. 

*  *  *  * 
Er  blickthinauf  in  Himmelsau'n, 

Da  Helden-vater  niederschaun, 
Und  schwort  mit  stolzer  Kampfeslust  : 
Du  Rhein,  bleibst  deutsch  wie  meine  Brust ! 
Lieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhig  sein,  &c. 

*  *  *  # 
Der  Schwur  erschallt,  die  Woge  rinnt. 
Die  Fahnen  flattern  hoch  im  Wind  : 

Am  Rflfein,  am  Rhein,  am  deutschen  Rhein 
Wir  Alle  wollen  Hiiter  sein  ! 

J^ieb  Vaterland,  magst  ruhig  sein,  &c. 


^6o 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  COURSE. 
The  following  draft  of  a  Modern  Language  course  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  ot  Arts  Studies  as  part  of  the  revised  arts  curriculum 
which  will  shortly  be  issued.  The  draft  has  to  be  passed  upon  after- 
wards by  the  Senate,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not 
be  materially  changed.  AVe  commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  Modern  Language  students. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
French— Pass. 

Ponsard,  Charlotte  Corday  ;  About,  La  Fille  de  Chanoine,  and  La 
Mere  de  la  Marquise  (Hachette's  Edition)  ;  Saintsbury,  French  Lyrics 
(Malherbe,  to  the  end  inclusive). 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  French  authors. 

A  paper  on  Grammar. 

Writing  French  from  dictation. 

Translation  from  English  into  French. 

History  of  French  Literature  in  the  19th  century.    For  reference — 
Saintsbury,  Short  History  of  French  Literature. 

French — Honor. 

Beaumarchais,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  ;  Hugo,  Hernani ;  Mohere,  Las 
Precieuses  Ridicules  ;  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  authors  of  the  19th  century. 

Translation  from  English  into  French. 

Brachet,  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language. 

German — Pass. 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell  ;  Lessing,  Laokoon. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  German  authors. 

A  paper  on  Grammar. 

Writing  German  from  dictation. 

Translation  from  English  into  German. 

History  of  German  literature  :  Goethe  and  Schiller.  For  reference — 
Simes'  Schiller  and  Lewes'  Study  of  the  Life  of  Goethe. 

German — Honor.  | 

Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm  ;  Goethe,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  : 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  German  authors  of  the  i8th 
and  19th  centuries. 

Translation  from  English  into  German. 

History  of  German  literature ;  leading  authors  from  Klopstock  to 
Goethe  mclusive.  For  reference — Bayard  Taylor,  Studies  in  Gern-jan 
Literature. 

Italian — Honor. 
Goldoni,  II  Vero  Amico. 
A  paper  on  Grammar. 

Translation  of  sentences  from  English  into  Italian,  of  a  character 
similar  to  those  given  in  the  Italian  Principia. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
French — Pass. 

Voltaire,  Zaire;  La  Fontaine,  Fables  (Books  I.-III.) ;  Merime,  Co- 
lomba. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  French  authors. 
A  paper  on  Grammar. 
Writing  French  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  Enghsh  into  French. 

History  of  French  literature  in  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries.  Fur 
reference — Saintsbury,  Short  History  of  French  Literature. 

French — Honor. 

Chanson  de  Roland :  selection  in  Bartsch's  Chrestomathie  ;  Saints- 
bury, French  Lyrics  (Ronsard  to  Regnier  inclusive). 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  French  authors  subsequent 
to  the  i6th  century. 

Translation  from  English  into  French. 

Composition  in  French. 

Conversation  in  French. 

Modern  French  Grammar.  ^ 

Bourgnignon,  Giammaire  de  la  Langue  d'Oil. 

Brachet,  Introduction  to  Etymological  French  Dictionary. 

Study  of  Literature  :  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  works  of  Moliere  and  their  relations  to  the 
general  history  of  his  times. 

German— Pass. 

Schiller,  Thirty  Years'  War  (Book  III.)  ;  Goethe,  Goetz  von  Berlich- 
ingen. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  German  authors. 


A  Paper  on  Grammar. 
Writing  German  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  English  into  German. 

History  of  German  literature  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  For 
reference — Taylor,  Studies  in  German  Literature. 

German — Honor. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  modern  High  German 
authors. 

Translation  from  Enghsh  into  German. 
Composition  in  German. 
Conversation  in  German. 
Modern  High  German  Grammar. 

Hahn,  Elements  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German  Grammar. 
Wackernagel,  Kleineres  Altdeutsches  Lesebuch. 
Schleicher,  Die  Deutsche  Sprache,  pp.  1-133. 
History  of  German  Literature  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 
Wackernagel,  Deutsches  Lesebuch. 

Italian  —  Honor. 
Silvio  Pellico,  Le  Mie  Prigioni  .   Metastasio,  LaClemenza  di  Tito  ; 
Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  Canto  I,  (Clarendon  Press). 
Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  Italian  authors. 
A  paper  on  Grammar. 
Writing  Italian  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  English  into  Italian. 

History  of  Italian  Literature.    For  reference — Encyclopaedia 
annica. 

Spanish — Honour. 
Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
French — Pass. 

Moliere,  L'Avare  ;  Corneille,  Horace ;  Racine,  Athalie ;  La  Bruyere, 
De  la  Cour,  and  Des  Grands. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  French  authors. 
A  paper  on  Grammar. 
Writing  French  from  Dictation. 
Translation  from  English  into  French. 

History  of  French  Literature  prior  to  the  17th  century.  For  refer- 
ence— Saintsbury,  Short  History  of  French  Literature. 

French — Honor. 

Bartsche,  Chrestomathie  de  I'Ancien  Franijais  :  Cantilene  de  Sainte 
Eulalie  ;  La  Passion  du  Christ  ;  Wace,  Le  Roman  de  Brut ;  Crestiens 
de  Troies,  Li  Contes  del  Gaal  ;  Chansons  du  Roi  Thibaut  IV.  de  Na- 
varre ;  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  Roman  de  la  Rose ;  Jehan  de  Meung, 
Continuation  du  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Les  Serments  de  Strasbourg 
(842)  ;  Fragment  d'une  Homelie  sur  le  Prophete  Jonas ;  Lois  de 
Guillaume  le  Conquerant  ;  Roman  de  Tristan  ;  Sermon  de  Saint 
Bernard  ;  Villehardoin,  La  Conquete  de  Constantinople  ;  Joinville, 
Histoire  de  Saint-Louis  ;  Froissart ;  Philippe  de  Comines. 

Unspecified  passages  from  French  authors  of  any  period. 

Translation  from  English  into  French. 

Composition  in  French. 

Conversation  in  French, 

Grammar  of  the  French  Language  in  all  its  stages. 

Littre,  Histoire  de  la  Langue  Franeaise :  Introduction  and  the  fol- 
lowing essays  : — De  I'Etymologie  et  de  la  Grammalre  Franeaise  (1-8 
and  12)  ;  Epic  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Homeric  and  Old  French 
Poetry  (Part  I.)  ;  Etude  sur  "  Adam  ;"  Des  Patois  ;  Le  Chant  d'Eulalie 
et  le  Fragment  de  Valenciennes. 

German — Pa.ss. 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart ;  Goethe,  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  Books  X 
and  XL 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  German  authors. 

A  paper  on  Grammar. 

Writing  German  from  dictation. 

Translation  from  English  into  German. 

History  of  German  Literature  prior  to  the  i8th  century.  I  or  refer- 
ence— Taylor,  Studies  in  German  Literature. 

German — Honor. 
Unspecified  passages  from  High  German  authors  of  any  period. 
Translation  from  English  into  German. 
Composition  in  German. 
Composition  in  German. 

Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  High  German  Grammar. 

Schleicher,  Die  Deutsche  Sprache,  p.  134  to  the  end. 

History  of  German  Literature,  prior  to  the  1 6th  century:  Wacker- 
nagel, Kleineres  Altdeutscheds  Lesebuch. 

Elements  of  the  Gothic  Language  :  Skeat's  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in 
Gothic,  Introduction  and  Chapters  I.-VIII.  inclusive  (Clarendon  Press 
'  Edition). 
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Italian — Honor. 

Leopardi,  Operette  Morali ;  Alfiieri,  Oreste ;  Dante,  L'Inferno,  Cantos 
I.-XVII.  inclusive. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  Italian  authors. 
A  paper  on  Grammar. 
Writing  Italian  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  English  into  Italian.  . 

History  of  Italian  Literature.  For  reference— ?>\amoT\d\,  Literature 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  Chapters  IX.-XXII. 

Spanish — Honor. 

Moratin,  El  si  de  las  Ninas. 

Translation  of  unspecified  passages  from  easy  Spanish  authors. 
A  paper  on  Grammar. 
Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 
Translation  from  English  into  Spanish. 

History  of  Spanish  Literature.  For  reference — Helen  Conant,  Primer 
of  Spanish  Literature. 


MODERN  language  CLUB. 

The  Committee  of  the  Club  has  decided  on  the  following  programme 
for  the  French  meetings  during  next  year  : — 

I.  Victor  Hugo — i,Life;  2,  Lyrical  Works,  Ferilles  d'Antoinne ;  3, 
Dramas,  Hernani  ;  4,  Romances,  Noire  Dame  de  Paris. 

II.  De  Balzac — i,  Life ;  2,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee,  Beatrise ;  3, 
Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Provence,  Eugenie  Grandet ;  4,  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
Parisienne,  Le  Pere  Goriot. 

III.  Voltaire — i.  Life  ;  2,  Poems,  La  Henriade ;  3,  Plays,  Taire 
Abzire ;  4,  Prose,  Candide,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

IV.  Le  Sage — i,  Vie  ;  2,  Gil  Bias  ;  3,  Le  Diable  Boiteux  ;  4,  Plays, 
Turcarlt. 

V.  Dumas  Pere — i.  Vie  ;  2,  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  ;  3,  La  Reine 
Margat ;  4,  Monte  Cristo. 

VI.  Pascal  and  La  Rochefoucauld — i,  Vie  de  P.  and  de  R.  ;  2, 
Lettres  Provinciales  de  P.  ;  3,  Pensees  de  P  ;  4,  Les  Maximes  de  la  R. 

VII.  Georges  Sand — i,  Vie;  2,  Lucretie  Floriani ;  3,  La  Mare  au 
Diable  ;  4,  La  Petite  Fadette. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  31st,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  committee,  which  embodied  several 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  better  working  of  the  Society  in  the  future, 
was  read  and  adopted.  It  contained  an  epitome  of  the  papers  read  be- 
fore the  Association,  and  recommended  several  magazines  to  be  placed 
on  the  file  next  year. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  were 
in  a  prosperous  conditiim.  A  balance  of  $14.34  remains  over  to  next 
year  in  the  treasury. 

The  annual  subscription  was  lowered  to  $1  for  ordinary  members. 
The  election  of  officers  for  1885-6  was  then  p-oceeded  with.  The 
following  is  the  result  : — 

President,  Prof.  R.  Ramsay  Wright. 
First  Vice-President,  Frank  T.  Shutt. 
Second  Vice-President,  C.  P.  Clark. 
Secretary,  G.  Bell. 
Curator,  R.  A.  McArthur. 
Fourth  Year  Representative,  J.  A.  Fife. 
Third     "       "  "      F.  Wait. 

Treasurer,  W.  L.  Miller. 
A  special  meetin'^  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  April 
7th,  at  5  o'clock,  to  receive  the  report  of  McMurrich  Medal  Committee. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  at  this  meeting  all  those  members  who  intend  to 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  reporting  scientific  papers,  and  of  engaging  in 
original  research  during  the  summer  vacation,  will  hand  in  their  names, 
together  with  the  subjects  they  have  selected,  to  the  secretary. 

The  General  Committee  would  urge  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  the  necessity  of  joining  in  this  work,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
success. 


Y.  AI.  c.  A. 

The  missionary  meeting  on  Thursday,  in  Moss  Hall,  was  very  inter- 
esting. Missions  of  Ind  ia  was  the  topic.  Mr.  H.  J.  Hamilton  care' 
fully  traced  the  primitive  history  of  the  people,  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  superstitious  religions  in  the  land.  Jesuit  missionaries  gained 
a  foothold  about  three  centuries  ago,  but  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
East  India  company  to  Christianity  was  not  slackened  till  1830.  The 


lower  classes  can  be  approached  by  the  missionary  with  comparitiv 
ease.  To  reach  the  upper  classes  the  establishment  of  schools  wa. 
found  to  be  necessary.  Men  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Govern 
ment,  as  they  soon  did,  bible  teaching  was  abandoned.  Many  well- 
educated  Hindoos  thus  perceiving  the  hoUowness  of  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  and  being  able  to  replace  it  by  none  better,  soon  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  of  infidelity.  The  two  banes  of  Indian  society  are 
the  existence  of  "  caste  "  and  the  degradation  of  woman.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Gilmour  traced  the  very  encouraging  work  accomplished  among  the 
fifteen  millions  of  the  Teligoos — the  sweet-toned  "Italians  of  India." 
Mr.  A.  J.  McLeod  drew  attention  to  the  vast  mass  of  heathendom 
concentrated  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  Mr.  A.  C.  Miles  said  people  are 
sometimes  curious  to  know  what  will  become  of  the  heathen  if  they  do 
not  receive  the  gospel.  The  real  question,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  what  will  become  of  us  if  we  do  not  send  them  the  gospel.  The 
leader  closed  the  meeting  by  reading  the  standing  orders  10  Christians 
found  in  the  last  verses  of  Matthew. 

Many  familiar  faces  were  missed  from  this  meeting,  for  our  Associa- 
tion is  well  represented  in  the  University  Company  marching  to  the 
seat  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North-West.  We  did  not  forget  them  in 
our  prayers. 

The  meetings  of  this  term  are  nearing  their  close.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  the  attendance  will  not  now  decrease.  The  topic  for  the  next 
meeting  is  "  The  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper."  Mr.  T.  M.  Talbot  is 
leader. 

Our  Sunday  afternoon  class  for  Bible  study  has  already  closed  for  the 
term,  Weeks  ago  it  was  understood  that  it  would  close  in  March, 
but  we  feel  corvfident  it  has  only  closed  now  to  be  reorganized  in 
October. 

We  hope  to  add  a  considerable  amount  to  our  building  fund  acknow- 
ledgements in  next  issue.  Examinations  are  getting  uncomfortably  near, 
and  therefore  we  ask  ask  as  a  favour  that  all  intending  subscribers 
would  kindly  give  us  their  names  without  any  further  delay. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  last  Saturday  at  8  p.m. 
The  chief  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  which  resulted  as  follows  : — President,  Prof.  Galbraith  ; 
Vice-President,  J.  R.  Gordon  ;  Sec.  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Burns  ;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  T.  K.  Thomson  ;  3rd  Year  Representative,  A.  Mc- 
Culloch ;  2nd  Year  Representative,  J.  Roger.  Short  speeches  were 
given  by  the  newly-elected  officers,  after  which  a  discussion  of  some 
points  in  the  constitution  was  opened  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  However,  as 
no  notice  of  motion  had  been  given  at  the  previous  meeting  nothing 
definite  could  be  done.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  in  Moss  Hall  on  Tues- 
day, March  31st.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows  : — Honorary  President,  Prof.  Young  ;  President,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Owen  ;  Vice-President,  H.  A.  Aikens ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  B.  M. 
Aikens  ;  Committee — 4th  year,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mustard  ;  3rd  year,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Garvin  ;  2nd  year,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones.  The  Secretary  read  his  report 
for  the  past  year,  which  was  adopted.  The  report  showed  that  since 
October  last  the  membership  had  increased  fiom  204  to  241  ;  all  of 
their  number  are  connected  with  the  College  at  the  present  time,  and 
225  are  total  abstainers.  Mr.  ^  J.  M.  Baldwin  moved  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  outgoing  committee,  which  was  replied  to  by  H. 
J.  Hamilton,  the  retiring  President,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  secretary  presented  his  annual  report,  congratulating  the  League 
on  its  success  in  winning  so  many  University  College  students  to  its 
side.  The  report  mentioned  that  twenty  of  the  University  contingent 
to  the  Q.  O.  R.  force  were  members  of  the  League. 

MATHEMATICAL    AND  PHYSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  report  of  the  General  Committee 
showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows  : — 
President,  J.  M.  Clark,  M. A. ;  Vice-President,  L  H  Bowerman  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  W.  F.  Robinson  ;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  T. 
Crawford  ;  Councillors,  4th  year,  W.  Stephens,  3rd  year,  J.  V.  McLean, 
2nd  year,  J.  McGowan  ;  Representatives  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science — 3rd  year,  A.  McCuUoch  ;  2nd  year,  J.  Burns. 

The  retiring  officers  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  in- 
defatigable efforts  to  extend  its  usefulness. 
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The  truth  is  that  self-reliance  is  the  basis  of  the  American  type  of 
character.  It  was  forced  upon  us— or  upon  our  ancestors — in  spite  of 
many  indignant  and  despondent  protests.  It  is  the  result  of  circum- 
stances that  originated  the  grim  and  homely  old  saying  "Root  hog— or 
die."  .  .  In  a  smaller  new  country  the  activity  of  this  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  might  have  subsided  after  a  generation  or  two  .  .  but  the  ten- 
dency of  every  American  generation  has  been  to  push  towards  the  wil- 
derness and  repeat  the  experiences  of  its  predecessor.  .  .  .  This 
impulse  has  been  so  steadily  exercised  that  it  has  become  almost  an  in- 
stinct— it  has  been  "  petrified  in  the  brain  structure,"  as  a  noted  scientist 
says.  .  .  .  Superficial  observers  sometimes  denominate  this  quality 
conceit,  which  it  no  more  resembles  than  light  resembles  darkness.  The 
men  who  most  successfully  exemplify  it  are  almost  uniformly  modest  and 
diffident, — so  unassuming  as  to  pass  for  mere  nobodies  until  they  had 
astonished  the  world. — John  Habberton,  in  the  Current^  on  "  The 
American  Type." 


"  O  Sorrow  ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  natural  hue  of  health  from  vermeil  lips  ? 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  ?  , 

O  Sorrow  ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye  ? 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light  ? 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 
To  tinge,  on  syren  shores,  the  salt  sea-spray  ?" 

— Keats. 


Some  of  the  troubles  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  so  pressing  that 
relief  must  come  at  once,  oj  the  union  of  Provinces  will  last  no  longer. 
Their  misfortunes  are  largely  those  of  an  ambitious  people  who  have 
developed  their  country  past  its  population  and  their  pocket-books.  No 
other  aggregation  of  human  beings  of  its  size  in  the  world  has  ever 
spent  so  much  money  on  public  improvements  in  the  same  number  of 
years. — The  Current  (March  14.) 


OMt  Wkllet 


MY  WAY. 
(See  'Varsity  Feb  7th  ) 
I  have  two  fond  lovers  here,  Jill, 

At  the  National  Club. 
Though  I  usually  meet  them  together,  dear, 
Down  at  "  The  Hub." 

Don't  you  want  to  know  their  names,  Jill  ? 

Here  they  are  :  S  ,  and  B  , 

Though  they  differ  so  much,  they  mix  well,  dear, 

For  the're  :  Soda  and  B  ! 

Daniel  Dix. 


They  .were  standing  at  the  front  gate.  "Won't  you  come  into  the 
parlor  and  sit  a  httle  while,  Georgie,  dear?  ''  "  No-no,  I  guess  not," 
replied  George,  hesitatingly.  "  I  wish  you  would,"  the  girl  went  on, 
"  its  awfully  lonesome.  Mother  has  gone  out,  and  father  is  up  stairs, 
groaning  with  rheumatism  in  the  legs."  "  Both  legs  ?  "  asked  George, 
"  Yes,  both  legs."    "  Then  I'll  come."— 


Tiny  little  letter, 

On  a  little  card. 
Help  the  jolly  student 

Answer  questions  hard. 
So  the  little  ponies, 

Glanced  at  on  the  sly. 
Make  the  idle  Freshman 

Soph'  more  by-and-by. 

University  Herald. 


Things  better  left  unsaid — He  (to  elderly  lady,  complimenting)  : 
Madame,  really,  to-day  you  look  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  a  rose  of 
twenty  years. — Ex. 


She — "What  are  you  thinking  of"?  t^^—"  Nothing."  She — 
"Egotist  !  "—Tech. 


Errata  in  Article  on  "  Phosphate  Mining  in  Canada. — Page 
246,  second  column — 21st  line  from  bottom,  "mixed''  should  read 
"  mined  "  ;  29th  and  46th  lines  from  bottom,  "  wet"  should  read  "  rock." 


The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language. 

BY    PROE^.    A.    K.    WELSH,  m.A. 

UNIVERSITY  EDITION,  COMPLETE  IN  i  VOL.,  UNABRIDGED,  $3.50. 

"  Several  months  ago  I  intioduced  Welsh's  English  Literature  as  a  text  book.  I  began  with  a  high  regard  for  he  work,  and  that  regard  has  constantly 
grown.  The  book  is  not  a  dry  collection  of  dates  and  authors'  names  and  works,  nor  is  it  a  loosely  continued  narrative.  It  is  a  logical  development  of  our 
great  literature,  expressed  in  language  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  an  Addison  or  an  Irving.  The  characters  are  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  talk  with 
ws,  until  we  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  communing  directly  with  the  great  masters  of  English  thought. —  W.  E.  Scarritt,  Prof  of  Eng.  Lit 
Unhltrsity  of  Colorado,  "  It  is  of  unparalleled  excellence.'' — A.  U  Thresher,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  Denison  University,  Ohio. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — •'  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to  all  who  wish  to  be  directed  in  their  study  of  the  literature  o 
the  English  language." 

This  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

WILLIAMSON  &  CO>  Booksellers  and  Publishers.  5  King  Street  West  Toronto. 


professional  ®ar5s. 


BLAKE, KERR,  LASH  &  CASSELS,  Barristers,  &c.,  Millichamp's  Buildings,  Adelaide 
Street,  Toronto,  opposite  Victoria  Street.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C, 
J.  K.  Kerr,  Q.C,  Z.  A.  Lash,  Q.C,  Walter  Cassels,  Q.C,  C.  J.  Holman,  H.  Cassels, 
K.  Maclean. 

KINGSFORD  &  WICKHAM,  Barristers,   Solicitors,  &c.     R.  E.  Kingsford,  H.  J. 
Wickham.   Office — Freehold  Buildings,  cor.  Church  and  Court  Streets,  Toronto. 
Entrance  on  Court  street. 

MOSS,  FALCONBRIDGE  &  BAR  WICK,  Barristers,  &c.  MOSS,  HOYLES  &  AYLBS- 
WORTH,  Barristers,  &c.  North  of  Scotland  Chambers,  18  and  '20  King  Street  west, 
Toronto.  Charles  Moss,  Q.<!.,  W.  G.  Palconbridge,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Walter  Barwiek,  A.  T. 
Aylesworth,  W.  J.  Franks,  Douglas  Armour. 

M'  OWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOWNEY  &  BIGGAR.  MOWAT,  MACLENNAN,  DOW- 
NEY &  LANGTON,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c.,  York  Chambers,  Toronto  Street, 
Torontm.  Oliver  Mowat,  Q.C,  James  Maclennan,  Q.C,  John  Downey,  C.  It.  W.  Biggar, 
Thomas  L&Dgton,  C.  W.  Thotnpson. 


professional  ®ar5a. 


MCCARTHY,  OSLER,  HOSKIN  &  CREELMAN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &c..  Temple 
Chambers,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto.   Dalton  McCarthy,  Q.C,  B.  B.  Osier,  Q.C, 
John  Hoskin,  Q.C  Adam  R.  Creelman,  T.  S.  Plumb,  P.  W.  Harcourt,  W.  H.  P.  Clem  nt. 

Wallace  Nesbitt.   

ULOCK,  TILT,  MILLER  &  CROWTHER,  Barristers,  Solicitors  in  Chancery,  Proa- 
tors  in  the  Maritime  Court,  Conveyancers,  &c    Office— South-west  corner  of  King 
and  Chmch  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario.   W.  Mulock,  J.  Tilt,  N.  Miller,  J.  Crowther.  Jr. 
-^OYNE  &  MANN,  Barristers,  Solicitors,  &a    Office,  Talboi  Street,  Risdon  Block,  op 
J  the  Market,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.   Jehiel  Mann,  James  H.  Coyne.  

DR.  BURNS,  7  College  Avenue,  Toronto.     Office  Hours— 9  to  10.30  a.m. ;  1.30  to  3 
and  6  30  to  8  p.m.  

S  CAESAR,  Dental  Surgeon.    Office— 34  Grosvenor  Street,  Toronto.  t3-Tele 
)r«   phone  communication^  


LBEET  A.  MACDONALD,  M.  B.,  202  Simcoe  Street.   Office  hours— 9  to  10  a.  m. 
2  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 
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Leave  your  measure  and  secure  a  sample  of  Treble's  perfect 
itting  French  yoke  shirts  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53 
King  Street  West,  corner  of  Bay.    Card  for  measurement  free. 

Foot-ball  Jerseys,  Caps  and  Hose.  Warm  Underwear,  all 
•sizes  and  qualities,  at  Treble's  Great  Shirt  House,  53  King  Street 
West,  corner  of  Bay  Street.    Dent's  Kid  Gloves,  all  sizes. 

REV.  DR.  WILU 

Bond  Street  Church. 


Subject  for  Sunday  Evening,  April  the  5th,  1885  : — 
"  NORTH  POLE  AND  PARADISE." 

RODD  WESTCOTT, 

rm.©  I_iea,ciin.g  Bartoer  o±  Yong©  Str'©et. 

OPPOSITE  THE  FIRE  HALL. 


4R9  YONGE  STREET, 


CLiUB  HOTESL,  416  YONGti  ST. 

V.   T.    BERO,  I»r-oprietor, 

Choice  Brands  Wines>  Liquors  and  Cigars. 

Latest  Improved  Billiard  and  Pool  Tables. 
THE    STUDENTS  CORNER.  " 

Dispensing  Chemists,  cor  Yonge  &  Carlton  Sts- 
A  full  assortment  of  Toilet  Requisites,  Sponges,  Soaps,  Combs,  Hair, 

Tooth  and  Nail  Brushes,  Perfumery,  etc. 
A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 

Everybody  is  talking  about 

PERKINS'  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


His  new  Chocolate  Tint,  Gilt-edged  Cards  are  attracting  every 

one's  attention. 

^  No  extra  charge  made  for  this  superior  style. 

Stndio-293  Y0:N'G-E  St. 

Does  Your  Watch  Stop  ? 

— // — 

Take  it  to  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

510  Yonge  Street,  corner  Breadalbane  Street. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 


Gilders  and  Pictare  Frame  Manuiacturers. 

Pictures  of  every  description  framed  to  order.  Rubber  and  Metal 
Stamps,  Notary  Seals,  Pocket  Stamps,  Banking  Stamps,  etc. 

FINE  ART  EMPORIUM, 

36  King  Street  West,  -  TORONTO- 


ELLIS  &:  MOORE, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 

39  (S-  41  Melinda-street,     -  Toronto. 


Mmu^aciurers  of l/ie  fener^aOes  of  cigarettes 
and  smoking  ;(olfa<)cmQurp.opuia^^j^r/aFi(lo^ 

Rlshinond  Straight  Cut  Nol  I  Cigarettes. 

jore  made  ^om  a  mm/md^  cxpsMi/  ;&?dacco^ 
X)i^areii&.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS. 


With  a  view  to  securing  a  greater  measure  of  support  from 
the  Students  we  will  give  them  a  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on 
all  Cash  Purchases  made  at  our  Store. 

All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 

— OUR  STOCK  OF — 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Slippers,  Rubbers,  Overshoes,  etc., 

IS  THE  LARGEST  IN  CANADA. 

KENNEDY  &  FORTIER, 

186  Yonge  Street,      Four  doors  North  of  Queen.  186. 

J.  BRUCE~ 

ART  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

ii8    KING    STREET  WEST. 

Guarantees  the  finest  and  most  artistic  work  that  can  be  produced,  and  allows  a 
liberal  discount  to  Professors  and  Students  connected  with  Toronto  University 
and  other  Colleges. 

II^K.K.ir  WEBB, 

Caterer  and  Confbciioner.    Tlie  Ontario  Wedding  Cake  Manufactory. 

447  Yonge  Street,  opposite  the  College  Avenue, 

TOEONTO,  ONT. 

Jellies,  Creams,  Ices.        Dinners,  Weddiogs,  Evening  Parties 

IMPORTERS  OF  GROCERIES,  WINES  AND  LIQUDHS, 

LABATT'S  AND  OTHER  ALES. 

24r4r  Yonge  Street. 


IM:  e  r  o  li  a,  i:Lt_T' a,  i  1  o  r  i  xi  g . 
R.   jr.  HXJJXTER^ 

Is  now  showing  some  magnificent  Suitings,  Trouserings,  Black  and  Fancv 
Coatings,  etc.,  in  NEW  SPRING  GOODS.  ' 

The  attention  of  Ministers  and  Students  is  particularly  called  to  our  Standard 
Makes  of  Black  Goods — the  most  reliable  that  can  be  procured. 

R.  J.  HUNTER, 

101  Ring  Street  East.  Cor-  King  &  Church  Sts. 

TORONTO. 


WOOD  ENGEAVEES, 

LITHOGEAPHIC 

PRINTEKS. 


^1 


[DlKlNKEPStEnBOS 


Illuminated  Addresses, 
Wedding;Stationery, 

Ball  Programmes. 
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Importers  of  33ool£s  and  Stationery, 
PUPLISHERS,  PRINTERS  AND  BOOKBINDERS. 

Have  constantly  in  Stock  the  Books  required  for  the  Universities,  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

ROWSELL  &  HUTCHISON,  76  KING  STREET  EAST,  TORONTO. 


Wm.  West  &  Co.,  206  Yonge  St. 

9  doors  above  Queen. 

Sign  of  Goldeii.  Boot- 

A  lai-ge  stock  of  Boots  and  Shoes  always  on  hand.  Splendid 
Lace  Boots,  our  own  make,  good  and  cheap. 

AVENUE  HOUSE. 

Billiard  Parlor  in  Connection. 
448  Yonge  Street,     -    -    -   -  TORONTO. 

WM.  J.  HOWELL,  PR0PRIE10R. 


MADILL  &  HOAR 

(Successors  to  G.  B.  Smith  &  Co.) 

Have  a  large  assortment  of  Hair  Brushes,  Combs,  Sponges,  Fancy 
Soaps,  &c.   A  Special  Discount  to  Students. 

JEtOBERT  31.  WILLIAMS, 
LAW  STATIONER, 

Engrosser,  Lithographer,  and  Illuminator. 

Designer  of  Addresses,  Resolutions  of  Condolence,  &c. 

4  TORONTO   STREET,  TORONTO. 


SF>ni2SrC3l-  OLOTHIIN-a-. 

Fine  Worsted  Overcoats  (to  order),  in  all  the  j  Fine  Black  English  Worsted  Suits  to  order,  afc 

newest  colorings,  only  fifteen  dollars.  j        from  $15.00  to  $40.00. 

Fine  all  Wool  Tweed  Suit  to  order,  (very  nobby  Men's  Serge  Suits   to  order,  at  from  $12.00  ta 
styles),  only  fifteen  dollars.  I        $16.00  per  suit. 

PETLEY  AND    PETLEY,  • 

128  to  132  KING  STREET  EAST,  Opposite  Market,  TORONTO.  


25. 


Genuine  Dimond,  se^  in  solid  15   k  citt  Go 
Diamond  size  of  cut    King  made  to  fit. 


$25 J    CHAS.  STARK, 

I  52  Church  St.,  Toronto, near  King, 

%      Importer,  Wholesale  and  Itetail  Dealer  in 

O-old  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  PUver  Jewellery  Diamonds,  Silverware  Sea. 

Sendaddress  for  our  120 page  Catalogue  containing  over  800  illustrations  0I  all  the 


latest  and  most  elegant  designs. 


S-  ROBERTSON  &  BROS. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  Post  Ofilice  Book  Store.    Cor.  Toronto  and  Adeleide  Sts. 


I.  0".  COODPEI^, 

  SPECIAL  MAKES. 

(       All  Sizes.  LATEST  STYLES. 
FOOT  BALL,  BYCICLE,  TENNIS,  LACROSSE,  BOATING  AND  CAMPING  JERSEY  AND  HOSE. 

Special  College  Discounts.  1Q9  Yonge  Street^  Toronto. 


SHIRTS  UNDEEWEAE,  COLLARS  AND  CUPI'S,  GLOVES,  SCAEFS  AND  TIES 

HALF  HOSE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER- 

134  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO. 

SUNBEAMS,  $100  PER]  DOZEN,  CABINETS  $3  00  PER 

DOZEN.   

OLD  PICTURES  Copied,  Enlarged  and  Finished  in  Colors, 
Ink  or  Crayon.     Orders  Filled  from  any  Negatives  made 
by  the  firm  of  STANTON  &  VICARS. 


College  Books.    College  Books. 

The  well  known  Col'ege  Book  Store,  established  by  Mr.  James  Vannevar,  in  1866, 
Especial  attention  given  to 

Toronto  University  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Science  Books, 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine  Books, 

Books  both  New  and  Second  Hand, 

students  will  make  a  great  mistake  who  fail  to  give  us  a  call. 

VANNEVAR  &  CO.,  Booksellers  and  Stationers- 

440  Yonge  St.,  opp.  Carlton  St.,  a  few  doors  below  College  Ave.,  Toronto. 


STUDENIS  SAVE  MONEY. 

By  buying  where  you  will  find  the  Largest  and  best  Stocks  of  Umbre- 
llas, Rubber  and  Tweed  Waterproof  Coats,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs, 
Ties,  Gloves,  in  all  the  best  makes.    Underwear  in  all  the 
different  qualities. 
WM.  EAST,  Cor.  Yonge  and  Walton  Streets. 

DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS. 


SMITH'S  TORONTO  DYE  WORKS. 

753^  KING  STREET  WEST. 

Gents'  Suits  Cleaned,  $1.50.     Gents'  Pants  Dyed  $2.00.  Madame 
Odds'  Oderless  Carpet  Cleaning  Fluid  for  sale.     Price  50  cents 
per  Bottle.    Kid  Gloves  Cleaned  (odorless  process)  10  cents. 


Eeliable  Watches.      First-Class  Jewellery  and  Electro-Plate. 


(Late  Liondon  and  Paris  House) 
"I 


31  KIIsTG  SOTKyEET  EJ^BaS 

COMMUNION  WARE. 

He  has  Waltham  and  Swiss  Watches  at  all  prices,  in  gold  and  silver  cases,  French  and  American  Clocks,  English  and  American  Jewellery,  Electro 
Plated  Spoons- and  Forks,  &c.  REPAIRING  WATCHES  AND  JEWELLERY  A  SPECIALTY. 

FOOT  BALLS*  BOXING  GLOVES,  CRICKETING  OUTFIT  AND  TENNiS  GOODS. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  COMMENCEMENT  DAV. 

'TPO-DAY  the  maiden  Spring  doth  smile  again, 

After  her  tears  ;  to-day  the  roses  blow 
All  glistening  from  a  sun-lit  fall  of  rain, 

As  eke  the  crocuses  in  flaming 
And  violets,  and  lilies  white  as  snow, 

And  all  the  sweet  spring  flowers  of  beauty  rare  ; 
But  there  be  other  flowers  of  grace,  I  trow. 

The  sweet  girl  graduates  with  their  golden  hair. 

Now  to  the  Hall  their  way  they  all  have  ta'en  ; 

And  cap  and  gown  in  due  procession  go. 
And  chant  a  mystic  chant,  with  weird  refrain, 

And  blare  of  trumpets.    Ceremonies  slow 
There  are,  with  pomp  and  solemn  state  enow  : 

Thereafter  doth  McKim,  with  gentle  care. 
Bestow  the  'swansdown  '  tenderly,  -and  lo  ! 

The  sweet  girl  graduates  with  their  golden  hair  ! 

A  day  in  leafy  June,  and  one  is  fain 

To  watch  the  sunbeams  playing  to  and  fro. 
Thro'  the  tall  elms  I    Frow  which,  as  his  domain 

Ancestral,  undisturbed,  the  aged  crow 
Peers  sagely  down  upon  the  folk  below, 

The  murmuring  lawns,  and  all  the  gladness  there, — 
The  happy  faces,  and  the  voices  low, 

The  sweet  girl  graduates  with  their  golden  hair. 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  take  heed  of  the  blinded  boy,  with  bow. 
And  fluttering  darts  to  smite  thee  !    Prince,  beware  ; 

His  darts  are  glances  from  their  eyes,  I  trow  ; 
The  sweet  girl  graduates  with  their  golden  hair. 

W.  J.  Healv. 


THE  FRENCH  OF  CANADA. 


EVERY  reader  of  Canadian  history  ir,  familiar  with  the  facts 
concerning  the  early  settlement  of  New  France,  and  with 
the  history  of  its  colonists  till  the  date  of  the  British  conquest. 
From  that  time  onward  they  have  gradually  sunk  below  the  hori- 
zon, until  to-day  little  more  is  known  of  them,  their  daily  life, 
their  aspirations  and  their  prospects,  by  most  residents  of  Ontario 
and  others  who  have  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  them, 
than  of  their  brethern  in  Normandy. 

It  is  true  there  are  certain  vague  impressions  abroad  regarding 
them,  and  these  mainly  to  the  effect  that  the  French  element  is 
being  gradually  assimilated  to  the  British  ;  and  that  in  a  few 
decades,  or  a  century  at  most,  the  French  will  have  become  one 
with  those  of  British  extraction  in  their  language,  their  sympa- 
thies and  their  aims.  But  how  erroneous  such  conceptions  are 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  place  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  facts  by  a  few  weeks'  intercourse  with  the 
habitants  as  we  find  them  in  their  own  homes. 

The  French  population  of  the  Provmce  of  Quebec  alone  is 
placed  at  nearly  one  million.  These  and  about  one  hundred 
thousand  in  Eastern  Ontario  form  one  great  colony,  and  it  is  of 
this  colony  I  wish  to  treat  here.  To  what  extent  assimilation  of 
the  French  element  may  have  proceeded,  or  may  be  actually  in 
progress  in  the  smaller  colonies  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edwai-d,  and  in  the  small  and  sparse  colonies  of  the 
United  States,  varying  in  extent  from  a  few  families  to  twelve  or 


fifteen  thousand  souls,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  Quebec  was  certainly 
never  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  New  France  than  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  assimilation,  where  there  has  been  assimilation,  had  un- 
doubtedly proceeded  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  all  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  two  nationalities  have  come  into  contact,  the 
English  has  been  forced  to  become  one  with  the  French  or  retire 
before  it.  Many  a  parish  may  be  pointed  out  where  a  single 
Frenchman  could  hardly  be  found  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
but  whose  inhabitants  to  day  are  almost  without  exception  French. 
The  well-known  Eastern  Townships  are  being  gradually  depopu- 
lated of  their  English  colonists  as  the  habitants  close  in  upon 
them.  The  French,  in  short,  are,  as  they  themselves  explicitly 
state  it,  reconquering  Canada  *  ;  and  however  thoughtlessly  the 
average  English-Canadian  may  dismiss  the  subject,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  great  political  question  of  the  future, 
not  for  Canadians  only,  but  for  Americans  at  large,  will  be  the 
destiny  of  the  French  race  in  America.  Even  now  they  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  Canadian  politics  ;  and  at  their  extraordinary 
rate  of  increase  numerically,  their  influence  must  in  a  lew  years 
be  supreme.  Of  all  the  European  races  represented  in  America 
they  are  the  most  prolific.  One  needs  not  seek  far  for  families  of 
fourteen,  sixteen  and  eighteen  ;  in  rare  instances,  indeed,  the 
twenties  will  barely  suffice  to  number  noses,  and  the  parents  of 
such  families  are  regarded  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their 
church  and  of  their  Province,  providing  only  that  the  children 
are  carefully  kept  in  the  faith  and  traditions  of  their  fathers  and 
do  not  learn  to  love  the  English  tongue  or  aught  else  English. 

Frenchmen  as  a  rule  recognize  little  in  other  nationalities  to  be 
desired.  With  their  conception  of  honor,  personal  and  national, 
any  such  recognition  would  be  almost  treasonable  ;  therefore  when 
they  find  themselves  in  a  foreign  land,  surrounded  by  other  than 
French  influence,  which  they  feel  themselves  powerless  to  over- 
come, they  naturally  enough  become  most  exclusive  and  conser- 
vative, when  their  best  interests  demands  a  liberalism  which 
regards  not  nationality  or  tongue  or  creed  in  those  with  whom 
their  lot  is  cast. 

The  French  of  Quebec  strikingly  illustrate  this.  Though  they 
are  British  subjects  by  birth  and  have  lived  their  whole  lives 
under  British  rule  and  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  France, 
they  are  still  most  decidedly  French  in  their  sympathies  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  trouble  again  arising  between  France  and  England  it 
is  not  hard  to  guess  on  which  side  the  French  leaders  in  Canada 
would  range  themselves. 

They  freely  admit  that  they  enjoy  the  utmost  liberty  under 
British  rule  ;  but  they  would  regard  it  as  a  personal  insult  to  be 
called  Englishmen.  France  is  stil)  la  Patrie,  and  will  continue  to 
be  such  as  long  as  they  preserve  their  language  and  the  associa- 
tions which  are  inseparable  from  that  language,  as  jealously  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past.  When  the  French  of  Canada  can 
call  the  English  their  mother-tongue  we  may  expect  them  to  have 
lost  their  French  sympathies,  but  not  a  day  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  or  realize  in  any  adequate  measure  the 
influence  of  the  mother-tongue  in  the  development  of  individual 
and  national  characteristics.  Language  is  not  a  something  ex- 
terior to  ourselves — a  mantle  which  we  can  throw  off  or  exchange 
for  another,  if  need  be,  without  suffering  change  in  our  own  inner 
being.    Our  mother-tongue  is  as  much  a  constituent  part  of  our- 


*  The  old  Quebec  law,  by  which  the  entire  real  estate  in  rural  parishes,  irrespective  of 
the  creed  of  '.he  owner,  has  been  taxed  to  defray  the  building  expenses  of  a  costly 
church  edifice,  so  soon  as  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  parish  made  such  a 
building  necessary  or  desirable,  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  drive  out  the  English 
Protestants,  for  no  one  but  a  Catholic  of  the  strongest  faith  would  submit  to  the  ex- 
action of  taxes  amounting  to  a  respectable  rent  on  the  property,  when  it  is  possible 
to  shake  ofT  the  burden  and  move  elsewhere.  The  rural  churches  of  Quebec,  it  !s 
needless  to  add,  are  exceptionally  costly  structures. 
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selves  as  our  very  blood.  Each  word,  as  we  appropriate  it,  with 
its  host  of  associations  which  are  ever  afier  inseparable  from  it, 
ind  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  word-sign  forms  a  real  part  of 
language,  plays  its  part  in  the  formation  of  our  character ;  and 
every  thought,  every  prejudice,  every  feeling  bears  the  mark  of  the 
language  which  is  the  medium  of  its  expression.  The  man  is 
as  little  independent  of  the  language,  as  the  language  is  of  the 
man.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  a  nation  should  be 
one  in  sympathies  without  being  first  one  in  language  ;  and  some 
European  states  are  not  slow  to  recognize  the  fact,  though  Eng- 
land has  not.  In  the  case  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Germany  has 
been  making  every  effort  to  root  out  the  French  language  by  sub 
stituting  German  as  the  language  of  the  schools,  colleges,  courts, 
etc.;  and  results  thus  far  show  that  it  will  be  the  work  of  but  a 
generation  or  two  to  germanize  these  provinces  pretty  thoroughly. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  think  of  anglicizing  the  French  of  Quebec  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  British  conquest  England  might  easily  have 
exercised  her  right  to  insist  upon  the  employment  of  English  as 
the  official  language  of  the  province.  Such  a  measure  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  harsh.  Of  all  a  man  may  call  his  own,  nothing 
can  be  more  sacred  than  the  language  he  has  received  from  his 
fathers,  and  it  seems  like  tyranny  of  the  most  terrible  kind  for 
any  power  to  step  in  and  say  his  children  shall  not  have  it ; 
for  it  is  little  short  of  declaring  that  his  children  shall  be  his  no 
longer.  Still,  if  two  nationalities  are  to  become  one,  this  seems 
to  be  the  inevitable  starting  point;  and  in  most  cases,  after  all, 
it  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  though  the  generation  living  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  is  unquestionably  wronged,  it  is  frequently 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  befall  the  generations  which  follow. 
Fortunate  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  Quebec  if  English  influ- 
ence had  had  perfect  sway  since  the  province  came  nominally 
under  British  rule. 

During  the  past  hundred  years  little  real  progress  has  been  made. 
The  ordinary  habitant  is  poor,  easily  led,  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, and  will  remain  so  until  he  frees  himself  from  his  extreme 
exclusiveness  and  superstition.  His  methods  of  tilling  the  soil 
are,  to  a  resident  of  Ontario,  extremly  primitive.  The  residents 
of  the  towns  are  on  the  whole  more  advanced,  but  the  commer- 
cial interests  are  nevertheless  mainly  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
British  extraction.  In  order  to  success  in  commerce  their  geo 
graphical  position  renders  it  necessary  that  the  citizens  of  Quebec 
should  employ  the  English  language  ;  and  so  long  as  they  have 
not  sufficient  enterprise  to  let  language  and  nationality  fall  if  need 
be  in  the  race  they  must  expect  to  be  far  out-stripped. 

Under  present  influences  the  power  of  the  French  of  Quebec 
will  continue  to  increase  because  their  number  is  increasing  ;  and 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  they  must  become  an  in- 
dependent State.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
and  practicable  solution  of  the  question,  and  for  the  well-being  of 
Ontario  and  the  other  English  provinces  the  most  desirable  one 
also.  N.  O. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

A  ttanslation  from  the  Modern  Greek  of  Chrislopoiilos,  who  has  been  styled  the 
Modern  Anacreon. 


/^LIMBING  a  hill,  my  love  and  I 

Met  Cupid  fluttering,  smiling  sly  ; 
Upward  we  went,  my  love  and  I. 

And  with  us  Opportunity. 
But  the  rugged  hill  was  high, 
Tired  my  love,  and  weary  I  : 
Cupid  ever  presses  on. 

And  hurries  Opportunity 

Stay,  I  cry,  O  Cupid,  stay  ' 
Cupid,  flee  not  thus  away, 
Answer  none  he  made  me  ;  only 

Fled  with  Opportunity. 
Then  I  look,  and  see  him  flying 
Wilh  his  wings  his  passage  buying, 
.See  my  love  so  weary  lying — 

But  nowhere  Opportunity. 

"  Whither  fly  ye,  friends  ?"  I  cry, 
"  Why  such  haste,  and  whither  ?    Why  ? 
.See  my  love  so  lired  lie 
Whither,  Opportunity  ?" 


Then  did  Cupid  turn  to  me. 
Saying  slyly,  craftily, 
"  Know  that  Cupid's  ever  wont 
To  fly  with  Opportunity  !'' 

C. 


LIFE   BY  A  MILL-POND. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  boys  who  have  grown  up  far  from 
running  streams  or  bodies  of  water  have  missed  half  the  possible 
joys  of  life.  The  old  mill-pond  was  to  me  in  my  boyhood  days  a 
source  of  ever-varying  delight.  It  stretched  for  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  foot  of  the  slope  upon  which  my  home  stood.  Bat  the  dam 
at  one  end  and  the  stream  at  the  other  seemed  to  me  then  to  be  in  two 
distant  foreign  lands,  between  which  lay  the  fertile  fields  and  the 
spring-green  valley  of  my  own  native  country. 

Before  my  companions  and  myself  were  old  enough  to  be  trusted  to 
play  alone  near  the  pond,  it  was  a  place  of  wondrous  mystery  to  us. 
What  creatures  might  not  haunt  its  unmeasurable  depths  ?  There 
must  be  very  big  fish  there,  longer  than  our  arm  !  It  was  more  than 
likely  there  were  snakes  there  too,  and  we  even  had  heard  of  big  boys 
who  had  seen  them. 

Though,  when  we  were  yet  very  small,  we  might  not  go  fishing  or 
swimming  in  the  pond  as  the  big  boys  and  men  did,  there  was  the 
little  creek  which  ran  into  it  near  by,  in  which  we  paddled  up  and 
down  with  bare  feet  and  trousers  rolled  up  above  our  knees  all  the 
long  summer  day.  Here  we  were  safe  from  the  tragic  fate  that  was 
sure  to  befall  little  boys  who  went  near  the  mill  pond.  Yet  even  in 
this  creek  we  were  careful  to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  certain  large 
stones  under  which  huge  crabs  were  said  to  lurk, — creatures  which 
we  were  sure  lived  on  boys'  toes  and  other  such  dainty  morsels  as  they 
could  snap  off  with  their  sharp  pincers. 

But  when  the  years  had  passed  by,  and  we  were  permitted,  after 
much  cautioning,  first  to  fish  and  soon  afterwards  to  swim  in  the  pond 
itself,  then  indeed  it  was  that  life  began  in  earnest  for  us.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  the  various  good  places  for  fishing  or  swimming 
were  called  "  holes,"  and  each  hole  Lad  its  particular  designation. 
Near  by  was  the  boys'  swimming  hole,  and  an  excellent  place  it  was 
for  bathing,  for  the  bottom  was  of  hard  sand  and  fine  gravel.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  natural  "  diving  log,"  being  the  bare  trunk  of  a  mod- 
erate-sized tree  which  had  fallen  athwart  the  stream  but  was  yet  firm- 
ly rooted  in  the  bank.  Farther  down  the  pond,  where  the  water  was 
much  deeper,  was  the  men's  swimming  hole  ;  but  as  they  only  had  the 
top  of  a  stranded  stump  to  dive  from,  and  as  they  could  by  no  means 
wade  out  to  it,  but  must  needs  swim,  we  considered  ours  as  very  much 
the  best  place,  as  indeed  it  was  for  us. 

Besides  these  swimming  holes,  there  were  fishing  holes,  which  were 
designated  according  to  some  peculiar  feature  of  the  locality,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  fish  which  it  was  believed  were  most  numerous  there. 
We  had  cat-fish,  sucker,  or  chub  holes,  as  well  as  "  the  Willows"  and 
"  the  Bridge." 

When,  after  dint  of  much  entreaty,  we  occasionally  got  a  whole 
Saturday  afternoon  to  go  fishing,  we  would  not  have  exchanged  our 
prospects  for  those  of  a  crowned  monarch.  What  great  preparations 
there  were  !  We  had  hooks  to  buy,  worms  to  dig  for,  and  lines  to 
mend  :  and  especially  careful  were  we  to  provide  a  strong  cord  upon 
which  we  would  string  the  fish  we  intended  to  catch.  We  did  not 
stay  long  to  eat  dinner  on  such  days,  and  then  we  ran  eagerly  to  the 
appointed  "  hole,"  unrolling  our  lines  and  baiting  our  hooks  as  we  ran. 

There  were  but  few  varieties  of  fish  in  our  pond,  and  after  a  short 
experience  we  imagined  we  were  able  to  tell  by  indications  from  the 
"  cork  "  or  float  and  the  line  what  kind  of  fish  was  at  the  hook.  If 
the  cork  bobbed  continuously  and  irregularly  we  were  sure  that  some 
foolish  chub  was  tempting  fate  down  below.  When  the  line  was 
merely  kept  taut  with  little  or  no  motion  from  the  bob,  it  was  alleged 
that  a  sucker  or  a  crab  was  trying  to  strip  off  the  bait,  which  his  small 
mouth  would  not  permit  him  to  seize  and  carry  off  entire.  We  boys 
always  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  giddy,  hare-brained  sunfish, 
that  seized  the  hook  and  ran  off  with  it  to  the  full  length  of  the  line 
before  it  had  scarcely  struck  the  water.  But  when,  after  a  slight  and 
steady  nibble,  there  came  two  or  three  slow  and  strong  pulls,  which 
submerged  the  cork  every  time  three  or  four  inches  perpendicularly 
under  the  water,  we  felt  in  all  our  fingers  that  a  black  and  slimy  cat- 
fish of  a  pound  or  so  in  weight  was  just  about  attempting  to  swim  off 
in  his  stately  way  with  the  hook  and  bait,  which  he  had  swallowed, 
but  which  he  was  beginning  to  find  unsuitable  to  digestion.  There 
was  just  enough  danger  in  handling  catfish  to  make  the  sport  of  catch- 
ing them  most  exciting.  Their  slippery  skins  made  them  very 
difficult  to  hold  while  taking  out  the  hook,  and  they  had  an  ugly  way 
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of  shaking  their  heads,  by  which  means  they  were  more  than  hkely  to 
succeed  in  sticking  their  "  horns,"  (as  we  called  the  spines  in  the  pec- 
toral fins)  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  into  the  hand  of  unskilful  fish- 
ers. Few  boys,  during  their  first  two  or  three  seasons  at  fishing, 
dared  to  take  these  fish  from  the  hook.  They  were  content  to  let  the 
older  boys  do  it  for  them. 

"When  night  came,  and  we  trudged  home  tired  and  very  hungry, 
we  never  had  as  many  fish  on  our  string  as  we  had  expected  to  catch, 
but  we  were  without  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  would  catch  more  the 
next  time.    In  these  days  hope  was  sufficient  for  happiness. 

But  the  other  creatures  of  the  pond  were  quite  as  attractive  to  us 
as  the  fish. 

Mud- turtles  were  very  numerous  there  and  we  derived  much 
amusement  from  them.  It  was  nnt  often  that  we  could  catch  one,  but 
when  we  did  we  considered  ourselves  among  the  fortunate  ones  of  the 
earth.  We  used  to  bore  two  little  holes  through  the  edge  of  his  shell, 
and  then  by  means  of  strings  attach  him  to  a  tiny  little  cart  with  a 
cigar  box  full  of  pebbles  for  a  load,  and  our  reptilian  dray-horse  would 
walk  off  with  it  easily.  There  were  two  large  stones  sticking  out  of 
the  water  near  the  middle  of  the  pond,  and  on  these  the  patriarch 
turtles  in  the  hot  summer  days  would  crawl  up  and  bask  with  their 
glazed  backs  shining  in  the  sun.  "We  used  to  think  they  were  dozing, 
but  we  doubt  not  now  that  they  were  amphibious  social  philosophers 
of  the  laissez-faire  school.  However,  whether  dozing  or  philosophizing, 
these  old  fellows  were  always  too  wide-awake  to  permit  us  to  catch  them. 
Before  we  could  get  near  they  would  scramble  or  rather  fall  off  the 
stones  into  the  water,in  an  awkward  enough  way  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
facihty  that  was  indeed  admirable.  Our  sport  with  the  frogs  of  the 
pond  was  not  usually  of  such  an  innocent  nature.  If  they  had  been 
able  to  speak  they  would  doubtless  have  spoken  to  us  as  those  which 
^Esop  has  made  famous,  did  to  the  boys  of  Greece  so  many  years  ago. 
We  reahzed  our  part  of  the  fable. 

There  were  many  muskrats,  too,  in  the  pond,  as  thek  numerous 
queer  winter  houses  gave  evidence.  A  great  deal  of  the  reading  of  the 
boys  in  those  days  was  about  the  doing  of  western  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, and  these  men  we  regarded  with  much  reverence.  It  was  our 
ambition  to  emulate  their  exploits  on  a  small  scale.  So  we  used  to 
set  traps  for  the  muskrats  among  the  bulrushes  or  under  the  cedar 
bushes  that  fringed  the  pond,  but  the  cunning  little  fellows  were  too 
wary  for  us,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  usually  had  more  traps  than 
muskrats. 

But  we  had  other  amusements  besides  fishing  and  swimmimg  and 
catching  mud-turtles  and  muskrats. 

W"e  used  to  spend  many  happy  hours  in  building  rafts  and  making 
excursions  on  them  to  the  mysterious  regions  at  the  distant  ends  of 
the  pond  or  in  shorter  voyages  of  discovery  to  two  little  islands,  or  to 
various  other  points  of  interest  to  boys.  Our  raft  was  navigated  by 
"  poling,''  that  is,  the  crew  forced  it  slowly  along  by  means  of  poles 
which  they  pushed  against  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  We  never  had  a 
boat  of  our  own,  but  one  summer  we  obtained  possession  of  a  leaky  old 
scow  and  straightway  we  were  as  proud  as  an  admiral  of  the  navy.  One 
of  the  crew  was  kept  very  busy  dipping  the  water  out  with  a  battered 
up  old  tin  dish  while  the  other  two,  standing  upright,  propelled  the 
vessel  with  pieces  of  fence  boards  for  paddles. 

So  important  a  part  did  the  old  pond  play  in  our  boy  life,  that  it 
supplied  our  calendar  of  the  seasons.  When  the  early  rain  and  the 
thawing  snow  had  broken  up  the  ice  and  covered  the  whole  valley 
with  what  we  called  "the  flood,"  and  when,  shortly  after,  the  frogs  be- 
gan in  the  evening  to  trill  their  sweet  and  mournful  cantatas,  we  felt 
that  this  was  spring.  We  knew  summer  mainly  as  the  season  of  swim- 
ming and  fishing.  And  when  the  water  became  too  cold  for  either,  we 
considered  that  now  indeed  fall  had  come.  Then  after  the  first  severely 
cold  night  we  were  wont  to  rise  early  and  run  down  to  the  pond  be- 
fore daylight  to  see  whether  the  ice  would  bear,  flow  cautiously 
we  stepped  along,  always  striking  the  ice  ahead  of  us  with  our  shinnies 
to  test  how  firm  it  was,  until  with  a  shout  of  delight  we  had  got  fairly 
over.  We  would  come  back  in  time  for  breakfast  eager  and  glowing 
with  the  discovery  that  now  winter  and  skating  was  with  us  once  more. 

Our  chief  sports  in  the  winter  when  the  ice  was  clear  of  snow  were 
skating,  sleigh-riding  and  playing  "  shinny." 

In  our  boyhood  days  we  never  heard  of  tobogganing,  which  magazine 
writers  have  lately  been  making  us  believe  is  the  national  winter 
game  of  Canadians.  But  every  boy  had  a  hand-sleigh  of  some  kind 
or  another,  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  it.  Yet  we  liked 
shinny  even  better  than  sleigh-riding,  and  we  did  not  require  the 
stimulus  of  costumes  and  clubs  to  interest  us  in  it.  We  played  it  at 
all  times  and  everywhere,  after  school,  in  the  evenings,  and  on  Satur- 
day, in  the  yard  at  home,  on  the  road,  and  when  the  ice  was  clear  of 
snow  we  played  on  the  pond. 

And  shinny  yet  seems  to  me  the  most  exciting  of  Canadian  winter 


sports,  and  the  only  one  of  our  out-door  games  which  has  not  lost  its 
pristine  simplicity,  nor  had  the  life  and  poetry  "  perfected  "  out  of  it 
by  the  formation  of  regular  clubs. 

Skating  on  our  pond  was  quite  a  different  matter  to  the  sport  in  a 
crowded  rink,  and  the  intensity  of  the  country  boy's  pleasure  in  skat- 
ing is  not  at  all  realized  by  the  city  boy.  This  is  owing  partly,  per- 
haps, to  the  fact  that  often  for  long  periods  the  ice  on  rivers  and  ponds 
is  rough  or  covered  by  snow,  and  thus  novelty  adds  to  the  country  boy's 
interest  when  the  ice  is  smooth  and  clear.  But  his  enthusiasm  is  due 
in  a  much  larger  measure  to  the  direct  influence  of  his  surroundings 
upon  his  feelings.  There  is  first  of  all  a  sense  of  almost  limitless 
freedom,  less  only  in  degree  than  that  which  the  traveller  experiences 
in  the  middle  of  the  western  prairie,  or  the  voyager  on  the  ocean.  We 
used  to  feel  at  times  as  if  we  could  skate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Limits  no  doubt  there  were,  but  these  were  the  eternal  hills.  These 
hills  about  our  pond  were  covered  in  beautiful  variety  with  cedar 
and  pine  and  hemlock  thickets.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we  boys  never 
stopped  to  think  of  all  this,  for  we  were  only  in  a  slight  degree  direct- 
ly conscious  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  place,  but  the  effect  upon 
us  was  not  the  less  real  for  this  reason.  We  felt  supremely  happy,  and 
these  feelings  of  infinity  and  beauty  must  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  production  of  that  state.  Add  to  these  the  exhilaration  of  a  clear 
pure  atmosphere,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  those  old  skating 
days  were  so  joyous  to  us  that  even  the  memory  ot  them  yields  a  keen 
delight. 

A.  Stevenson. 


THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL. 
I. 

'T'HERE  is  a  city,  from  whose  splendid  towers 

Floats  the  red  flag — Success  ; 
While  far  behind  it,  just  in  sight,  there  lowers 

A  cloud  of  bitterness. 

O  blood-red  banners,  streaming  full  and  wide, 

No  one  of  us  but  knows 
The  meaning  of  your  color  ;  you  were  dyed 

In  the  life  stream  that  flows 

From  resolute  young  hearts,  that  would  not  take 

Favor  or  unfair  field  ; 
Hearts  that  can  sigh  yet  conquer,  strive  yet^ache. 

That  faint  but  never  yield. 

But  never  yield,  until  the  cloud  that  lowers,  • 

The  cloud  of  bitterness. 
Has  passed  away,  and  from  the  splendid  towers 

Floats  the  red  flag — Success. 

II. 

On  waman's  nature,  like  a  wide  plain  cleared 

And  partly  broken,  stand 
Fair,  slender  structures,  heavenward-reaching  reared 

By  some  unpractised  hand 

O,  ardent-eyed  young  Builders,  all  alone 
You  made  foundations  strong  : 

Piled  up  unnumbered  facts  in  polished  stone, 
And  sighed.  How  long,  how  long  ! 

To  you  the  higher  education  seemed 

Reachless  as  spire  or  dome  ; 
Your  woman's  might  all  powerless  was  deemed. 

Save  to  erect  the  home. 

But  now  on  these  far-reaching  plains,  all  cleared 

And  cultivated,  stands 
Complete  the  City  Beautiful,  up-reared 

By  tender,  girlish  hands. 

III. 

Beat  on  glad  hearts,  your  victory  has  come, 

After  the  strain  for  years 
Of  wills  that  conquered  everything,  save  some 

Unconquerable  tears. 

In  all  the  towers  the  soft  bells  stir  and  wake 
A  thousand  sweet  alarms  ; 
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The  current  of  my  verse  flows  round  to  take 
Within  its  lingering  arms 

The  City  Beautiful,  whose  strong  lights  strike 

Athwart  the  glimmering  stream, 
That  but  reflects  them,  far  and  dimly,  like 

A  dream  within  a  dream. 

Beat  on,  glad  hearts,  that  suffered  and  were  dumb  ; 

Yours  were  the  toil  and  tears, 
Yours  are  the  life-long  victories  that  come 

From  the  brave  work  of  years. 

A.  E.  W. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


1HAD  recently  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  work  three  well  known 
universities  in  the  United  States,  and  some  account  of  the  innpres- 
sion  made  upon  me  by  the  visit  may  perhaps  prove  interesting  to 
readers  of  The  'Varsity.  In  all  the  institutions  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  going  on,  though  May  was  well  advanced,  the  teaching  session 
being  therefore  much  longer  than  it  is  with  us.  This  may  be  less  plea- 
sant for  the  Faculty,  but  where  the  tuition  is  of  the  proper  kind  it  is 
certainly  an  advantage  to  the  student.  As  each  of  the  universities 
referred  to,  unlike  that  of  Toronto,  confers  degrees  on  its  own  students, 
some  interesting  comparisons  of  their  respective  modes  of  operation 
might  easily  be  made,  but  this  could  not  profitably  be  done  within  the 
hmits  of  a  single  paper.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  brief 
notice  of  some  of  the  features  which  struck  me  as  most  worthy  of  a 
visitor's  attention. 

Johns  Hopkins,  in  Baltimore,  and  Columbia,  in  New  Yoik,  though 
they  are  both  magnificently  endowed,  occupy  very  modest  quarters, 
each  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city,  without  architectural  display  and  with- 
out even  an  open  space  around  it.  Pennsylvania  University,  in  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  rapidly  rising  institutions,  has  grounds  as  spacious 
^s  our  own,  and  though  no  single  building  can  compare  with  Univer- 
sity College  in  outward  appearance,  the  one  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
arts  faculty,  a  noble  edifice  of  green  stone,  would  do  credit  to  any  seat 
of  learning.  Part  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  foundation  is  a  fine  site  outside 
of  Baltimore,  but  it  will  certainly  not  be  occupied  for  the  next  twenty 
years  by  the  university,  and  probably  never.  Accommodation  for  the 
various  departments  of  work  is  provided  as  it  is  needed,  partly  by  erect- 
ing new  buildings,  partly  by  purchasing  and  remodelling  others.  There 
is  some  disadvantage  in  the  scattering  of  the  staff  and  students  in  places 
so  far  apart,  but  there  are  compensating  advantages  in  contact  with  the 
inner  life  of  a  large  city,  notwithstanding  the  moral  dangers  so  per- 
sistently urged  by  the  advocates  of  small  towns  as  the  sites  of  universi- 
ties. Columbia  College  twenty  years  ago  was  outside  New  York  city  ; 
now  the  city  extends  miles  beyond  it,  Vanderbilt's  celebrated  Fifth 
Avenue  residence  being  almost  within  a  stone's  throw. 

Each  of  the  three  institutions  considers  it  compatible  with  the  univer- 
sity theory  to  provide  instruction  in  professional  branches.  Half  of  the 
seven  millions  of  dollars  bequeathed  by  Johns  Hopkins  has  gone  to 
endow  a  hospital,  the  other  half  to  the  university,  and  it  is  the  intention 
to  have  a  great  medical  faculty  in  connection  with  both.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Philadelphia  has  such  a  faculty  now,  and  there  is  also  a  fine 
endowed  hospital,  to  which  Dr.  Osier,  well  known  to  many  'Varsity 
readers,  has  been  called  as  clinical  lecturer.  Both  Pennsylvania  and 
Columbia  have  Political  Science  Schools,  and  Columbia  has  an  excellent 
medical  and  a  still  more  noted  law  school  on  its  foundation.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  safe  to  place  any  limit  to  the  development  of  Columbia  in  any 
direction,  for  it  is  just  coming  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  revenue  which 
will  enable  the  trust  to  undertake  a  great  deal  more  than  has  evei  yet 
been  attempted. 

The  financial  history  of  this  now  venerable  institution  is  a  very  re 
markable  one.  Founded  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  conducted 
during  the  colonial  period  on  Church  of  England  lines,  its  influence  was 
thrown  on  the  side  of  the  king  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  When 
the  delimitation  of  New  York  as  a  state  was  completed,  the  land  endow- 
ment of  Columbia  was  found  to  be  in  Vermont,  and  by  way  of  compen- 
sation the  State  Government  handed  over  to  it  a  few  acres  of  land  on 
Manhattan  Island,  some  miles  outside  of  what  was  at  that  time  the  city 
of  New  York.  This  property  was  then  so  little  esteemed  that  after 
having  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  gift  from  the  State  the  present  medical 
school  of  Columbia  had  actually  requested  to  be  relieved  of  it.  It  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  city,  and,  as  the  first  leases  are 
just  falling  in,  the  revenue  will  be  enormously  increased  by  the  interest 
on  what  political  economists  call  the  unearned  increment  of  value. 
The  old  site  of  the  College  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  has  also  become 
extremely  valuable,  so  that  in  a  short  time  Columbia  will  be  in  receipt 


each  year  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  capital  of  the  Toronto  endow- 
ment. Fortunately,  the  management  has  become  much  more  progres- 
sive than  it  formerly  was,  a  change  which  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
competition  of  such  eigantic  young  rivals  as  Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins, 
but  to  a  still  greater  extent  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  its  octogenarian 
President,  Dr.  Barnard,  one  of  those  rare  men  whose  enthusiasm  never 
abates  and  whose  sympathies  never  become  chilled.  In  all  matters  re- 
lating to  college  management  he  is  as  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries 
as  he  ever  was,  and  his  thoughts  are  still  directed  towards  the  promising 
future  instead  of  the  fossilized  past. 

Dr.  Barnard  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  an  earnest  and  able 
pleader  for  the  right  of  women  to  a  higher  education,  equal  to  that  within 
the  reach  of  men.  He  is  not  specially  an  advocate  of  what  is  termed 
"co-education."  All  he  contends  for  is  that  where  separate  tuition 
cannot  be  had  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  He  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  persuade  the  authorities  of  Columbia  to  admit  women  as 
ordinary  students,  but  one  was  recently  admitted  to  the  graduate  course 
and  more  will  probably  soon  follow.  Her  case,  as  described  to  me  by 
Dr.  Barnard  himself,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College  and  made  application  for  leave  to  pursue  her  studies 
at  Columbia  in  higher  mathematics  and  astronomy.  The  faculty  were 
willing  to  admit  her,  but  the  trustees  at  first  rejected  the  application, 
though  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  unreasonably  con- 
servative on  the  question  of  women's  education,  after  a  personal  inter- 
view moved  for  a  reconsideration  of  her  case  and  secured  a  reversal  of 
the  first  decision.  Though  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  graduate 
class,  she  was,  on  account  of  superior  ability  and  attainments,  selected 
to  assist  the  regular  professor,  the  subject  assigned  to  her  being  quater- 
nions, in  the  treatment  or  which  she  was  eminently  successful.  A  col- 
lege which  has  made  such  a  record  will  soon  cease  to  be  what  Columbia 
once  was,  a  by-word  for  academical  fogyism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  departments  in  Columbia  College  is  its 
magnificent  library  of  75,000  volumes.  The  chief  room  is  a  lofty,  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
volumes  but  are  without  alcoves,  while  the  whole  of  the  large  interior  is 
used  by  the  students  as  a  reading  room  and  is  equipped  with  small 
tables,  to  each  of  which  there  is  an  incandescent  electric  lamp,  the  con- 
ductor being  brought  up  through  one  leg  of  the  table  from  below  the 
floor.  The  library  is  open  to  all  students  from  eight  in  the  morning  to 
ten  at  night,  and  during  that  time  it  is  seldom  without  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  reorganization  and  cataloguing  of  the  library  on  the 
lines  devised  by  the  accomplished  head  of  the  staff,  Mr.  Melville  Dewy, 
are  making  rapid  progress,  employment  being  found  in  the  work  for 
students  and  ex-students  of  the  College  and  occasionally  for  alumni 
of  other  institutions.  A  very  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the 
contents  of  the  library  are  "stacked"  in  annexes,  the  whole  suite  of 
rooms  being  as  nearly  as  possible  proof  against  destruction  by  fire. 

No  one  of  the  three  universities  makes  any  provision  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  a  residence  for  students,  and  in  each  the  faculty  are  opposed 
to  any  being  made.  The  experience  of  some  other  large  colleges  which 
have  dormitories  attached  to  them  has  not  been  of  a  kind  to  make  them 
modify  their  opinions,  and  as  they  get  along  very  well  without  residences 
they  are  not  disposed  to  incur  any  risks  by  establishing  them.  The 
general  view  is  that  the  time  and  energies  of  the  faculty  can  be  more 
profitably  devoted  to  teaching  the  students  than  to  disciplining  them. 
They  are  allowed  to  select  their  own  lodging  places,  and  outside  of  the 
college  walls  are  private  citizens,  subject  only  to  expulsion  if  their  con- 
duct calls  for  such  a  penalty.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
system  results  in  a  lack  of  esprit  de  corps,  for  of  this  fine  quality  the 
students  of  Columbia  have  almost  a  superabundance,  and  those  of 
Johns  Hopkins  take  as  much  pride  in  their  Ah7ia  Mater  as  students 
anywhere  else  do,  and  with  just  as  good  reason. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  several  members 
of  the  staff  of  Johns  Hopking  during  my  brief  stay  in  Baltimore  and  to 
hear  a  number  of  their  lectures  on  different  subjects.  If  I  were  to  de- 
scribe the  institution  in  brief  I  would  say  it  is  a  German  university 
transplanted  to  America  and  improved  by  the  change.  The  methods 
pursued  are  largely  German  methods  :  nearly  all  the  leading  teachers 
have  been  trained  in  Germany,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
best  fruits  of  German  scholarship  and  research,  which  they  utilize,  of 
course,  in  the  original  language.  They  are,  however,  far  from  being 
slavish  imitators.  As  Prof.  Gildersleeve  put  it  : — "There  was  a  time, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  when  we  could  not  call  our  souls  our  own  here 
in  America  without  German  permission,  but  we  are  beginning  fo  think 
and  speak  for  ourselves,  and  occasionally  we  say  things  in  our  publica- 
tions which  we  find  credited  to  us  in  the  works  of  eminent  foreign 
writers." 

The  publications  referred  to — including  the  Ajtieruan  Journal  of 
Matheniatics,  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  the  Biological  Laboratory  Studies,  the  Historifal  (ind  Political 
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Science  Studies,  and  the  University  Circular — ^have  done  a  great  deal, 
not  merely  to  make  the  institution  known  to  the  world,  but  to  develope 
intellectual  life  and  stimulate  original  research  within  its  walls.  They 
are  part  of  the  recognized  and  regular  work  of  the  university  and  are 
maintained  by  the  university  funds.  In  the  task  of  production  teachers 
and  taught  work  together,  the  aim  of  the  former  being  not  to  over- 
shadow but  to  co-operate  with  the  latter,  and  to  incite  them  to  original 
investigation.  If  Toronto  University  had  had  even  a  smgle  official 
journal  in  which  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  results  of  scholarly 
labors,  the  mathematical  and  physical  achievements  of  Prof  Young  and 
Prof  Loudon,  and  the  biological  researches  of  Prof  Ramsay  Wright, 
might  have  been  given  to  the  public  without  applying  to  ojher  learned 
bodies  for  a  vehicle,  with  an  untold  loss  of  prestige  to  the  University. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  teaching  in  Johns  Hopkins 
is  the  prevalence  of  the  historical  method.  I  may  illustrate  this  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  use  made  of  it  in  teaching  modern  languages,  in- 
cluding English.  From  a  philological  point  of  view  any  genuine  local 
dialect  in  Great  Britain,  or  Germany,  or  any  of  the  Romance  countries, 
is  almost  if  not  quite  as  important  as  the  one  which  happened  to  be- 
come classical.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  dialects  of  England,  France,  or  Germany  during  the  under- 
graduate period,  but  the  way  is  paved  by  paying  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  older  stages  of  the  classical  language.  The  subsequent  study 
of  French  dialects  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
old  French,  and  the  same  is  true  of  English  and  German.  So  far  from 
old  English  being  regarded  in  Johns  Hopkins  as  fit  only  for  graduate 
study,  every  student  who  pretends  to  know  the  language  at  all  is  expect- 
ed to  know  a  great  deal  about  it  in  its  earlier,  that  is  it.:  pre-Chaucerian 
form.  Reading  old  English  and  old  French  texts  is  part  of  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  work,  the  text-book  for  the  latter  being  Bartsch's  "  Chres- 
tomathie,"  and  for  the  former  the  excellent  series  of  selections  compiled 
and  edited  by  Sweet,  Skeat  and  Morris.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the 
work  in  German  will  eventually  be,  as  Dr.  Wood,  the  former  professor 
of  English,  has  recently  taken  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  as  his  depart- 
ment of  the  work. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  make  an  announcement.  Dr.  Elliott,  the 
accomplished  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages,  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  last  summer  amongst  the  Quebec  habitans,  and  he  is  now  at 
work  on  a  book  which  will  deal  not  merely  with  their  dialects,  to  which 
he  attaches  a  high  philological  value,  but  with  their  modes  of  life,  their 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  the  ethnical  problem  which  Canada  has, 
in  consequence  of  their  presence,  to  deal  with.  The  matter  is  one  of 
interest  even  to  the  United  States,  where  there  is  now  a  large  French- 
Canadian  population,  and  from  my  conversation  with  Dr.  Elliott  on  the 
subject  I  feel  safe  in  predicting  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work 
from  his  scholarly  pen. 

Wm.  Houston. 

Toronto,  May  22nd,  1885. 


THE  PREMIUM  ON  SPECIALIZATION. 


NO  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  much  interest  is  being  taken 
at  the  present  time  in  the  subject  of  educational  methods.  From 
our  primarj'  schools  to  our  colleges,  everything  is  being  sifted,  and  ways 
of  working  and  systems  of  education  which  had  long  been  thought  the 
best  possible  are  being  fearlessly  criticised.  Whether  classics  aie  neces- 
sary as  part  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  college  curriculum,  whether 
frequent  examinations  are  essential  to  thorough  collegiate  work,  whether 
it  is  well  that  attendance  on  lectures  should  be  compulsory,  how  much 
freedom  should  be  allowed  students  in  choosing  their  lines  of  study — 
these  are  among  the  questions  that  thinking  men  are  considering. 

Nearly  all  our  literar)-  and  educational  journals  have  noticed  the  dis- 
cussion that  lately  took  place  between  Presidents  McCosh  and  Elliott, 
on  the  methods  of  collegiate  education.  Many  prominent  educationists 
have  expressed  themselves  as  agreeing  with  one  or  other  of  these  distin- 
guished men  or  as  holding  a  middle  ground.  The  address  of  Col. 
Parker  recently  referred  to  in  the  'V.^rsitv  seems  to  have  dealt  ably 
with  a  kindred  subject.  I  read  with  pleasure  the  remarks  of  the  'Varsity 
in  reference  to  this  address,  and  with  the  general  sentiment  expressed 
there  I  cordially  agree.  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  our  universities  must 
ultimately  adopt  the  principle  ot  elective  studies,  that  the  revulsion  from 
the  old  doctrine  of  rigid  uniformity  is  widening  and  deepening  every 
day."  It  is  also  quite  true  that  there  is  now  "  a  premium  on  specializa- 
tion." It  may  occur  to  some  that  there  might  be  a  danger  of  putting 
this  premium  too  high — so  high  that  a  "  boom  "  might  be  the  result 
which  would  be  followed  by  the  inevitable  and  injurious  reaction.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  the  University  of  Torunto. 

No  one  doubts  that  a  university  should  piovide  opportunities  for 


special  study  and  research.  All  are  agreed  that  a  certain  amount  of 
general  education  should  precede  such  special  study  or  research.  Presi- 
dents Elliott  and  McCosh  difTer  as  to  the  amount  necessary.  The  former 
seems  to  think  it  possible  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  preparatory  and 
general  education  to  be  obtained  before  matriculation.  During  all  his 
undergraduate  career,  the  student  should  be  at  entire  liberty  to  choose 
his  own  course,  restricting  his  attention  to  any  lines  or  hne  he  may  see 
fit,  only  a  certain  ajuount  of  work  being  required.  Dr.  McCosh,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  the  general  education  given  by  an  ordinarily 
varied  curriculum,  such  as  is  found  in  the  better  American  Universities, 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  study  of  a  special 
line.  His  theory  is  that  the  undergraduate  should  be  obliged,  even  in 
his  final  years,  to  select  a  number  of  studies  from  a  list  of  electives,  so 
that  the  education  he  shall  have  at  graduation  shall  be  wider,  if  not  so 
deep  in  one  spot  as  it  would  be  under  a  curriculum  where  one  special 
line  was  pursued. 

What  is  the  position  held  by  our  university  on  this  point  ?  Theorti- 
cally,  it  is  probably  somewhere  between  the  two.  Our  pass  course  no 
doubt  would  correspond  more  closely  with  President  McCosh's  idea  of 
what  a  college  course  should  be.  But  this  is  not  the  course  on  which 
Toronto  puts  a  premium.  The  laurels  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  honor 
courses.  And  these  are  emphatically  special  courses.  They  differ  from 
what  President  Elliott  would  favor  in  this — that  while  our  students  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  which  of  the  several  honor  courses  they  will 
pursue,  a  certain  amount  of  pass  work  is  prescribed  along  with  each, 
which  the'  men  are  bound  to  take.  Whether  fortunately  or  otherwise,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pass  matter  does  not  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  the  work  of  an  honor  man.  In  most  cases  it  is  crammed 
up  as  hastily  as  possible  and  forgotten  very  soon. 

For  convenience,  we  may  make  a  division  (not  a  very  logical  one)  of 
university  men  into  two  classes — first,  those  who  intend  to  pursue,  as 
their  life  work,  some  special  branch  of  learning  either  in  teaching  or 
investigation  ;  second,  those  who  intend  entering  one  of  the  ordinary 
professions,  law,  medecine,  the  ministry  or  commercial  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  first  class,  the  speciality  must  be  taken  up.  The  only  question  is 
at  what  period  it  should  be  entered  on.  Some  say,  as  soon  as  possibly, 
asserting  that  the  general  work  required  for  matriculation,  or  at  most 
that,  in  addition,  covered  during  the  first  undergraduate  year,  is  a  suffi- 
cient preparation.  Other  education  authorities,  as  we  have  seen,  would 
place  this  period  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  arts  course  in  college.  They 
contend  (and  their  arguments  are  strong)  that  not  until  the  end  of  such 
a  general  course  is  a  young  man  in  a  position  to  know  for  what  special 
branch  be  is  best  suited  ;  that  the  study  of  a  number  of  various  subjects 
is  necessary  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  narrowing  tendency  of  an  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  one  line;  that  all  learning  is  so  interwoven  that  one 
department  helps  another  vastly,  and  the  best  aad  most  trustworthy 
specialist  will  be  the  one  whose  education  is  at  the  same  time  as  wide  as 
possible.  This  is  something  like  the  position  taken  as  we  have  seen  by 
Dr.  McCosh. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  more  common  case  of  those  whose  purpose 
is  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  more  ordinary  vocations,  the  question 
changes  somewhat.  We  have  then  to  make  these  two  enquiries,  (i) 
What  sort  of  a  course  will  best  give  the  mental  training  necessary  to 
polish  and  sharpen  the  mind.  (2)  What  course  will  afford  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  assistance  in  preparation  for  the  contemplated  pro- 
fession. In  looking  at  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  do  not  wish  to 
decide  between  the  relative  value  of  different  special  courses  in  affording 
mental  training.  The  comparison  is  between  any  one  of  these,  as  a 
special  course,  and  such  a  general  course  as  is  prescribed  in  many  of 
,  the  universities  on  this  continent.  The  question  is  warmly  contested 
I  by  prominent  educationalists  on  both  sides,  and  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  attempt  to  decide  off-hand  a  matter  which  involves  so  many 
psychological  considerations.  It  will  suffice,  meanwhile,  if  we  secure 
the  admission  that  authorities  are  not  agreed,  and  that  there  are  good 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  more  general  course.  It  will  probably  be 
allowed  that  if  the  study  of  a  specialty  tends  to  greater  acuteness,  a 
broader  course  will  give  more  culture  and  wider  sympathy. 

Coming  now  to  the  practical  assistance  towards  future  professional 
work  afforded  by  a  general  and  a  special  course  respectively,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  frrom  personal  experience.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  experience  of  men  in  other  professions  tallies  at  all  with 
my  own.  As  a  theological  student,  I  find  that  the  course  which  would 
be  of  most  practical  use  should  have  been  one  in  which  were  combined 
mental  and  moral  science,  classics,  oriental  languages,  English  and 
rhetoric.  Instead  of  dividing  my  work  about  equally  between  these,  all 
my  energies  were  applied  to  the  first.  The  consequence  is  that  I  find 
myself  with  a  somewhat  greatei  knowledge  of  metaphysics  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  while  I  am  much  more  deficient  than  I  ought  to  be  in 
these  other  branches.  Nor  do  I  stand  alone  here.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  many  of  our  graduates  feel  that  the  cducatioii  ihey  have  at  gradua 
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tion  is  not  the  best  for  their  purpose  that  it  should  have  been  possible 
for  them  to  have  obtained.  And  the  fault  in  this  matter  lies  largely 
with  our  curriculum. 

Take  the  case  of  a  student  who  in  entering  on  his  university  course  is 
not  fully  decided  on  his  profession.  Perhaps  as  yet  he  is  not  quite 
aware  in  what  direction  his  greatest  ability  hes.  He  is  not  void  of 
ambition,  but  is  desirous  of  winning  a  creditable  place  in  the  class  lists. 
To  do  this  he  finds  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  shall  settle  on 
some  special  department  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  and  devote 
himself  to  that  as  exclusively  as  possible.  He  does  so,  graduating  with 
a  fair  stand,  but  with  a  very  imperfect  education  for  the  purposes  of  the 
profession  on  which  he  has  meanwhile  decided.  He  looks  back  over 
his  course,  and,  while  he  regrets  his  deficiencies,  he  reflects  that  after 
all  he  has  done  the  best  possible  under  the  present  curriculum.  At  all 
events,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  taken  the 
best  course  for  his  purpose  and  at  tne  same  time  to  have  any  chance 
of  competing  for  the  college  honors. 

Now,  if  this  can  be  helped,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  a 
pity  if  a  student  is  persuaded  that  a  general  course  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  give  him  the  mental  training  he  wahts,  if  he  is  quite  certain 
that  some  such  course  is  the  only  one  competent  to  fit  him  for  his  des- 
tmed  profession — it  is  a  pity  that  our  comprehensive  curriculum  should 
not  make  provision  for  his  pursuing  such  a  course  with  a  chance  of 
securing  a  fair  share  of  whatever  honors  are  going.  The  pass  course  is 
not  the  thing.  It  is  subject  to  the  approbrium  of  being  "  oniy  a  pass 
course."  It  holds  no  opporfunities  for  academic  distinction.  Worse 
than  this,  it  is  too  rigid  ;  it  does  not  admit  the  system  of  elective  studies, 
without  which  nothing  could  be  worse  or  more  slav'ish  than  a  prescribed 
general  course. 

What  we  want  is  a  course  which  shall  stand  on  the  level  of  the  special 
courses  as  regards  required  percentage  and  opportunities  for  honors, 
and  in  which  a  certain  number  of  subjects  shall  be  prescribed  for  each 
year  of  the  course.  In  the  first  year  let  the  particular  subjects  be  pre- 
scribed as  well.  In  the  second  year,  along  with  a  number  of  prescribed 
studies,  have  a  list  of  elections  to  choose  from.  In  the  third  year  let 
the  prescribed  list  be  smaller  and  the  elections  larger  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
year  let  all  the  subjects  be  elected  by  the  student  from  a  given  list. 

Some  such  scheme  could  easily  be  introduced  without  much  inter- 
ference with  the  existing  order  of  things.  Certainly  it  would  be  wel- 
comed by  many. 

Robert  Haddows. 


THE  EVENING  STAR. 


SONNET. 

■pvAY  has  flown, 

Comes  the  twilight  ; 

Ere  soft  night 
Gains  her  throne. 
One  star  alone, 

In  the  shadowed  sky, 

Keeps  watch  on  high, 
As  the  waters  moan. 

And  the  gloaming  creeps 

From  the  portals  of  night. 

And  that  lone  star's  light 
Shines  dreamily, — 

Like  a  pearl  from  the  deeps 
Of  some  tranquil  sea. 

W.  I.  H. 


"'COPY,'  PLEASE  SIR  :" 


AN  EVENING  WITH  A  BACHELOR  EDITOR. 


YOU  haven't  been  as  bright  as  usual  of  late,  sir."    It  was  the 
foreman  of  the  compositor's  room  that  addressed  me — Thomp- 
son, we  will  call  him.    "  You  want  a  rest,  sir." 

It  was  the  business  of  Thompson  to  ask  for  "  copy  "  wherewith  to 
supply  his  fellow-printers.  "  Copy,"  dear  reader,  you  must  un- 

derstand, is  not  the  simple  word  it  looks  to  be.  The  meaning  of  "  copy  " 
is  unbounded — vast  as  the  soul  of  man,  endless  as  its  aspirations.  Had 
the  word  "  copy  "  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  without  doubt  it  would 
have  made  one  of  his  categories.  Nay,  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  one 
and  the  same  with  the  great  Kawadas  sixth  padartha,  which  Max  Miiller 
translates  for  us  into  "  concretion."  "  Copy  "  is  not  precisely  that  which 
is  to  be  copied,  as,  in  our  pot-hook  days,  we  were  wont  to  deem  it  did 
mean ;  much  less  is  it  the  repetition  of  that  which  has  already  been 
written.    No ;  "  copy  "  is  that  sum  of  words  and  sentences  which  those 


who  try  to  gain  a  living  or  a  name  by  the  sweat  and  corrugation  of  their 
brows  put  on  paper  by  means  of  pen  and  pencil — or,  it  may  be,  by 
means  of  gum  and  scissors,  and  deliver  unto  the  printer  to  be  printed 
— sometimes,  perhaps,  their  own  thoughts,  oftener  the  thoughts  of  others  ; 
it  matters  little  which  it  be.  "  Copy  "  is  the  food  of  printers  :  it  is  that 
by  which  they  live.  The  writer  it  may  ruin,  and  the  ultimate  reader  it 
may  slay  ;  but  the  printer  it  keeps  alive.  As,  alas  !  it  so  often  happens, 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  both  may  perish,  the  middle-man — he  it 
is  who  thrives.  The  printer's  appetite  for  "  copy  "  knows  no  limit.  Of 
all  animals  he  is  the  most  voracious  and  the  least  fastidious.  What, 
truly,  is  the  exact  amount  that  will  wholly  fill  his  rapacious  inaw  has  not 
upon  this  earth  of  ours  been  yet  discovered.  Indigestion  he  never 
suffers  from,  and  repletion  or  nausea  he  knows  not.  The  printer  is  to 
the  publishing  kingdom,  what  the  ostrich  is  to  the  animal  kingdom  : 
nothing  comes  to  him  amiss  :  a  blue-book  is  "  copy,"  so  is  a  vilanelle  ; 
a  washing-bill  equally  with  a  rondeau  redouble.. 

Of  this  description  of  food  had  I  been  the  caterer  for  months.  I 
had  sacrificed  my  life-blood  to  provide  the  hated  pabulum  ;  had  under- 
gone a  process  of  mental  "  bleeding  "  that  brought  on  a  state  of  abso- 
lute anemia.  Ideas  now  I  had  none  ;  even  words  failed  to  come  ;  and 
although,  heaven  knows,  very  little  idea  will  make  very  much  "  copy," 
this  last  cannot  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever  be  produced  without 
words. 

"  Go  away  for  a  while,  and  just  do  nothing  at  all,"  said  Thompson  in 
his  simple  language. 

I  will,  thought  I  ;  I  will  just  do  nothing  at  all,  and  will  begin  at  once. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Bachelor  Editor  presents  his  compliments  to  the  reader  and  re- 
quests the  pleasure  of  his  company,  etc.,  etc.  Ah  !  what  a  delicious 
evening  we  shall  spend.  To  know  that  there  is  before  us  a  whole  quiet 
night  in  which  to  revel  in  absolute  idleness,  in  well-earned  ease  ;  to  lie 
supine  on  a  comfortable  couch  ;  to  take  lazily  from  the  shelf  some  well- 
worn  book  ;  to  read  for  once  "  for  delight,"  and  not  "  for  ornament " 
or  "  for  ability  ;  "  to  close  our  eyes  in  undisturbed  and  celibate  freedom, 
and  ponder  on  ...  .  But  soft,  what  sight  is  this  that  breaks  on  Memory's 
view  ?  Through  miles  of  space  and  years  of  time  a  sweet  voice  floats 
and  mild  eyes  peer,  eyes  smiling  perchance,  yet  not  undimmed  with 
tears — 

But  come,  you  are  now  my  guest  ;  "let  me  play  the  " — — host.  I 
have  procured  for  you  the  best  possible  edibles  and  potables.  These 
consumed,  we  will  to  our  books. 

Strange  how  sellers  of  edibles  and  potables  ever  inform  you  that  the 
objects  of  your  choice  are  always  the  best  possible.  I  know  not  how  to 
refute  them,  when  it  is  quite  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  (the  sellers 
themselves  excepted)  that  the  purchases  are  noi  what  their  former  pos- 
sessors declared  them  to  be.  It  is  useless  to  argue.  One  cannot  wran- 
gle in  an  Aristotelian  or  Goclenian  sorites.  And  nothing  short  of  this 
will  do.  I  have  attempted  an  elenchus  ;  but  these  a-logical  (I  will  not 
say  //-logical)  vendors  will  never  supply  the  missing  premiss.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  this  so  glaring  a  disparity  between  the  facts  and 
the  assertions,  and  can  only  think  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it 
comes  indirectly  of  these  said  vendors'  love  of  truth.  They  advertise 
such  and  such  to  be  the  case,  and,  educating  themselves  into  a  belief  of 
the  correctness  of  such  asseverations,  they  sincerely  adhere  to  them. 

Talking  of  advertising,  how  clever  the  shifts  by  which  those  ad- 
dicted to  this  method  of  proclaiming  the  excellence  of  their  wares  con- 
trive to  "  keep  on  the  windy  side  of  the  law,"  to  "  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason."  I  remember  once  a  little  work  of  mine  on  a 
semi-Oriental  subject  was  advertisad  as  "  by  a  gentleman  who  had  tra- 
velled considerably  in  the  East."  True,  I  had  "travelled  considerably 
in  the  East,"  but  my  means  of  transportation  were  chiefly  my  ayah's 
arms  or  my  chokrah's  back. 

*  *  *  > 

Well,  here  we  are,  my  reader,  ensconced  in  my  "  pensive  citadel ;  " 
throw  yourself  on  my  lounge,  and  I  meanwhile  will  serve  for  you  some 
choice  morsels  from  my  book-shelf  pantry.  We  will  not  to-night  par- 
take of  any  strong  meats  ;  we  will  not  touch  the  thought-compelling 
works  of  "  those  who  know  ; "  it  is  holiday-time,  and  something  more 
digestible  will  suit  our  tired  palates.  Have  you  ever  noticed 

how  in  old  age  men  delight  to  hear  the  songs  and  tunes  of  childhood, 
sung  and  played  to  them  by  a  well-known  voice  and  hand  ?  So,  too, 
we  to-night  will  not  attempt  any  new  song ;  let  us  listen  to  old  themes 
unfolded  to  some  loved  and  loving  player  :  let  us  hear  what  great  men 
have  said  of  greater  men  than  they  ;  how  the  men  of  our  own  day  and 
of  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  understood  the  men  that  went  before 
them. 

How  wonderfully,  at  the  present  time,  has  spread  the  desire  to  know 
more  of  great  men  ;  to  learn  every  little  detail  of  their  greatness — and 
often,  too,  of  their  littleness  !  Who  can  compute  the  biographies,  auto- 
biographies, memoirs,  reminiscences,  lives,  letters,  remains,  and  what 
not,  that  the  thinking  and  also  the  unthinking  public  have  absorbed  by 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  within  the  last  dozen  years  ?  And 
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yet  it  is  not  altogether  a  bad  sign,  lo  know  something,  however  little, 
of  a  truly  superior  intellect,  may  we  not  call  it,  in  some  sort,  a  divine  re- 
velation ?  and  to  wish  to  know  something  of  him,  if  it  be  a  sincere 
prayer  that  some  one  would  "  show  us  his  glory,"  is  it  not  praiseworthy  ? 
But  how  few  to  whom  this  gift  is  given.  It  is  only  a  great  man  that 
can  explain  a  great  man — indeed,  John  Foster  has  somewhere  said  that 
the  former  must  be  the  greater  of  the  two  ;  and,  if  we  would  have  the 
latter  wholly  explained,  this  is  true,  and  less  than  true.  No  lesser  cir- 
cle can  enclose  another,  and  since  no  two  human  circles  possess  the 
same  centre,  the  enclosing  circle  must  have  a  far-reaching  radius  in- 
deed. It  seems,  then,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  segments  only — with 
the  arcs  cut  off  by  superimposed  circles.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  as 
many  arcs  as  possible — provided  they  be  true  arcs.  What  an  arc  has 
Carlyle  given  us  of  Cromwell,  of  Frederick,  of  Shakespeare,  of  Diderot, 
of  Johnson,  of  Burns,  of  Goethe  ! 

The  mention  of  Goethe  brings  to  my  remembrance  the  fact  that  of 
him  we  have  many  strange  and  incoincident  segments.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample at  what  we  have  been  told  in  regard  to  his  Wilhelm  Meister.  To 
this  same  Carlyle  this  Whilhelm  Meister  is 

"  A  most  estimable  work.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  singular  gracefulness  in 
it  ;  a  high,  melodious  wisdom  ;  so  light  is  it,  yet  so  earnest,  so  calm,  so  gay, 
yet  so  strong  and  deep,  for  the  purest  spirit  of  all  art  rests  over  it  and  breathes 
through  it.  .  .  .  It  hangs  before  us  as  a  fairy  region,  hiding  its  borders 
on  this  side  in  light,  sunny  clouds,  fading  away  on  that  into  the  infinite 
azure.  .  ,  .  [It]  is  drawn  from  the  inward  depths,  the  purest  spirit  of 
poetic  inspiration  ;  ever,  as  we  read  it,  the  images  of  old  Italian  Art  flit  be- 
fore us  ;  the  gay  tints  of  Titian,  the  quaint  grace  of  Domenichino  ;  some- 
time the  clear  but  unfathomable  depth  of  Rafaelle  ;  and  whatever  else  we 
have  known  and  dreamed  of  in  that  rich  old  genial  world." 

Compare  with  this  Frederich  Schlegel's  opinions  on  this  variously- 
valued  book  ;  and  Novalis's  ;  and  Jeffrey's  ;  and  Pustkucher's  ;  and 
above  all,  DeQuincey's.  Do  you  know  DeQuincey's  essay  on  this? 
Let  me  read  to  you  a  passage  : 

"  .  .  .  but  Mr.  Serlo,  the  gentleman  in  question,  is  really  unrea- 
sonable, as  the  muster-roll  will  show  ;  the  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
count.  '  Her  brother,' proceeds  the  frank-hearted  Philina,  'has  a  dancing 
girl  among  his  troop,  with  whom  he  stands  on  pretty  terms  '  {one)  ;  '  an  act- 
ress to  whom  he  is  betrothed  '  {iwo) ;  '  in  the  town  some  other  women  whom 
he  courts'  (women,  observe,  accusative  plural;  that  must  at  least  make 
three,  four,  five)  ;  '  I,  too,  am  on  his  list '  («>).  'The  more  fool  he!  Of 
the  rest  thou  shalt  hear  to-morrow.'  Verily,  this  Mr.  Serlo  has  laid  in  a 
pretty  fair  winter's  provision  for  his  'passions.'  The  loving  speaker  con- 
cludes with  informing  Wilhelm  that  she,  Philina,  has  for  her  part  fallen  in 
love  with  himself  ;  begs  him,  however,  to  fall  in  love  with  Aurelia,  because 
in  that  case  '  the  chase  would  be  worth  beholding.  She  (that  is,  Aurelia)  pur- 
sues her  faithless  swain,  thou  her,  I  thee,  her  brother  me.'  Certainly  an  in- 
genious design  for  a  reel  of  eight  even  in  merry  England  ;  but  what  would 
it  be  then  in  Germany,  where  each  man  might  (as  we  know  by  Wilhelm, 
etc.)  pursue  all  the  four  women  at  once,  and  be  pursued  by  as  many  of  the 
four  as  thought  fit.  Our  English  brains  whirl  at  the  thought  of  the  cycles 
and  epicycles,  the  vortices,  the  osculating  curves,  they  would  describe ;  what 
a  practical  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations  and  permutations  ! 
What  a  lesson  to  English  •bell-ringers  on  the  art  of  ringing  changes  !  What 
'  triple  bobs'  and  '  bob  majors'  would  result  !  What  a  kaleidoscope  to  look 
into  !  O  ye  deities,  that  preside  over  men's  sides,  protect  all  Christian  ones 
from  the  siege  of  inextinguishable  laughter  which  threatens  them  at  this 
spectacle  of  eight  heavy  high-German  lovers  engaged  in  this  amorous 
'  barley-break.' " 

Truly  we  may  invoke  these  same  deities  to  preserve  us  from  De 
Quincey  himself. 

Having  lighted  upon  De  Quincey,  let  us  dwell  on  him  awhile. 
How  severe  he  is  in  his  criticisnwf  great  men  !    Listen  to  his  remarks 
on  Pope  : —  | 

"  The  brutal  and  unprincipled  outrage  of  Pope."    "  Pope    .    .     .    never  i 
at  any  period  of  his  life  had  a  vestige  of  patriotism."    "  The  deep-seated  ' 
vices  of  Pope's  sketches."    "Pope    .    .    .    deliberately  assumes  the  license 
of  a  liar."  I  ! 

And  so  with  others  : — Kant,  he  holds,  "  never  read  a  book     .    .    .  , 
none  at  all ;  no  book  whatsoever."    Grotius  he  calls  an  "  inconsider-  | 
able  knave."     Puffendorf,  he  asserts,  had  "as  poor  an  understand-  i 
ing  as  any  creature  that  ever  lived."    Of  Barclay  he  wishes  us  to 
"  note  the  abject  understanding  of  the  animal.''    And  for  all  these  he 
thinks  "  the  only  appropriate  style  of  reasoning  is  by  kicking  them. 
A  posteriori  z.Tg\xm&n^%       alone  intelligible  to  their  perverse  senses." 
To  Herder  he  is  kinder.    Herder,  you  know,  was  the  man  who  longed 
to  be  imprisoned  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  his  labours  undisturbed. 
Listen  to  him  : — 

"  For  my  part,  I  envy  the  man  who  is  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  provided  he 
has  a  good  conscience,  and  knows  how  to  employ  his  time.  To  me  no 
greater  service  could  be  rendered,  than  exacily  to  shut  me  up  for  some  years 
in  prison,  with  permission  to  pursue  my  labours,  and  to  procure  the  books 
I  might  want.  Oh  !  never  was  poor  soul  more  wearied  out  than  I  am  with 
this  hurry  of  business  amongst  crowds." 

Herder  died,  De  Quincey  tells  us,  "  in  effect  shouting  with  agonizing 
emphasis — '  Time,  I  say  I — more  time  ! '  " 

I  fear  I  am  weary-ing  you,  my  guest.    We  will  stop  and  take  our  ea»e. 


But  what  a  holiday  it  is,  is  it  not  ?  Nothing  to  do  ;  nothing  to  think 
about ;  only  how  best  we  may  do  nothing. 

But  the  thought  strikes  me  :  for  what  purpose  did  this  Herder  want 
all  this  timel  Was  it  not  to — to  produce  ''copy?"  Oh  !  hateful,  por- 
tentous, ominous  word. 

Pardon  me  one  moment ;  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Well  Thompson,  what  do  you  want  !  " 

"  '  Copy,'  please  sir." —  ;  - — . 

Arnold  H.-vultain 


THROUGH  THE  LEAVES. 


\X  THERE  the  water-lilies  rise 

Lithe-stemmed  from  the  silver  sand, 
White-robed  birches  bend  to  see 
Mermaids  sporting  by  the  strand. 

Careless  breezes  waft  their  songs, 
Mingled  with  the  wild-flowers  scent. 

Through  the  solemn  aisles  of  pine 
And  the  cedars  gnarled  and  bent. 

Laughter  ripples  on  the  air, 

(Merry  maidens  at  their  play), 
Answering  wavelets  on  the  lake 

Kiss  the  shore  and  haste  away. 

On  a  bluest  summer  day, 

Such  a  picture  I  have  seen 
(While  the  maids  unconscious  played) 

Through  a  frame  of  quivering  green. 


W.  H.  B. 


COLLEGE  DAYS. 


WHAT  a  world  all  by  itselt  the  College  world  is.  Here  the 
citizens  make  their  own  laws,  and  though,  as  in  all  little 
worlds,  they  are  ruled  by  the  general  laws  ot  the  outer  and  larger 
one,  yet  for  the  most  part  these  happy  beings  live  as  best  pleaseth 
them. 

They  have  their  cliques  and  their  sets,  their  clubs  and  their  in- 
stitutions, and  into  one  or  more  ofthese  each  newly-born  youth  is 
led  either  by  his  inclinations  or  his  friends.  This  community  has 
like  all  others  its  natural  born  leaders  and  those  born  to  be  led, 
the  haughty  patrician  and  the  vulgar  pleb ;  and  indiscriminately 
mingled  are  the  worn-out  book- worm  and  the  well-preserved  pass 
man,  the  dude  and  the  clown,  the  unblushing  youth  and  the  blush- 
ing maiden.  In  this  world  about  the  same  number  of  days  are  al- 
lotted to  each  citizen,  neither  does  he  want  less  nor  desire  more. 
What  a  world  it  is  1  Ah  !  happy  boys  !  Ah  happy  days  !  Days 
free  and  careless,  yet  bequeathing  memories  sacredly  cherished 
never  to  be  forgotten.  They  pass  before  us  bringing  with  them 
many  of  the  friends  so  dear  to  us,  some  we  have  almost  forgotten, 
some  we  will  never  forget,  while  some  have  stepped  out  into  the 
impenetrable  darkness  and  left  us. 

A  youth  determines  to  become  a  collegian,  he  presents  himself 
for  the  necessary  examination.  He  sees  for  the  first  time  the 
grand  old  building  and  the  now  quiet  green :  they  tell  him  nothing 
He  modestly  enquires  the  way  to  the  hall ;  once  there  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances  and  to  talk  as  loudly  as  the 
other  trembling  applicants.  He  hears  lor  the  first  time  the  awful 
words  "Gentlemen,  stand  up,"  he  starts,  and  stands  greatly  over- 
awed by  the  sight  of  the  stately  procession  clothed  in  their  em- 
blems of  office  and  headed  by  the  mace.  How  important  he  feels 
on  being  addressed  as  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  no  boy  now,  and  already 
he  is  delightfully  wallowing  in  the  prospect  of  astonishing  his  un- 
initiated and  innocent  school-fellows  on  his  return  to  his  hamlet 
home. 

He  is  now  a  University  man.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
leaves  his  friends,  not  without  suffering  from  a  series  of  attacks 
of  that  disease  of  which  he  is  heartily  ashamed  and  which  he  says 
he  caught  from  his  sister.  He  reaches  the  city,  and  is  ready  for,  he 
knows  not  what.  Trembling  lest  he  may  commit  some  unpardon- 
able offence,  again  he  carefully  reads  the  rules  found  in  his  an- 
nouncement and  there  he  sees,  "  Students  are  compelled  to  wear 
gowns,"  consequently  arrayed  in  his  academics  he  may  be  seen 
making  his  way  to  the  scene  of  many  ot  his  future 
joys  and  disappointments.  How  envious,  he  thinks  to  him- 
self, all  these  poor  people  are,  even  the  high-collared 
dandy  and  the  belle  in  the  carriage  with  coachman  and 
footman  he  pityingly  grieves  for — little  thinking  that  such  as 
he  are  no  new  sight,  and  little  knowing  that  in  him  is  seen  nothing 
but  an  unoffending  and  home-sick  school-boy.    At  first  he  behaves 
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admirably  but  soon  is  unable  to  comprehend  why  he  should  lift 
his  hat  to  these  proud  seniors,  or  why  he  should  leave  the  morn- 
ing papers  unread  just  because  a  soph,  pushed  him  rudely  out  of 
the  way.  Alas  !  he  is  arraigned  before  the  awful  tribunal.  Gladly 
be  makes  the  humbling  confession,  sings  the  humiliating  song, 
and  promises  untiring  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be. 

A  year  has  gone.  We  see  him  again,  he  is  now  vehemently 
urging  his  companions  to  stand  up  for  their  rights,  and  declares 
that  no  longer  can  be  endured  the  audacity  and  shameless  cheek 
of  these  illiterate  freshmen.  His  vengeful  threats  of  a  year  ago 
have  long  since  been  forgotten,  drowned  in  the  thirst  for  authority. 
He  now  considers  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  he  should 
make  his  debut  as  an  orator  on  the  floor  of  the  College  Literary 
Society.  He  swallows  his  heart  and  boldly  steps  to  the  front 
and  for  the  first  time  recognizes  how  difficult  it  is  to  think  on  his 
feet.  He  is  somewhat  disconcerted  too,  by  facetious  remarks 
from  his  unfeeling  audience.  He  is  urged  to  proceed,  but  the 
room  is  revolving.  One  assures  him  that  he  has  "  beaten  the 
record,"  another  that  he  "  has  knocked  him  cold,"  a  third  that 
he  "has  given  him  a  pain."  He  smiles,  or  tries  to  smile,  and 
what  happened  after  was  ever  to  him  a  mystery. 

He  is  confident  of  his  skill  as  an  athlete,  pugilist  and  football 
player,  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  been  treated  to  many  a  bloody 
nose  and  shin  that  he  concludes  that  there  are  yet  some  tricks 
for  him  to  learn  in  this  department  of  his  education. 

Again  the  autumn  appears,  and  again  our  hero  comes.  This 
year  it  is  that  chronicles  his  greatest  defeat  and  his  greatest  vic- 
tory. The  sharp  and  barbed  arrows  of  Cupid  have  stuck  fast  and 
he  is  a  captive  ;  his  consumer  too  has  fallen  an  easy  and  willing 
prey.  Frequenting  lovers'  haunts,  not  seldom  now  are  seen  the 
happy  pair ;  victims  they  are  of  the  relentless  goddess,  doomed 
for  the  altar  in  fetters  golden  bound  ;  but  golden  fetters  gall,  and 
these  do  gall,  yet  still  well  pleased  are  they,  nor  would  they  have 
them  snapped,  for  they  are  golden.  In  days  still  far  away,  and 
gazing  back  on  these,  when  trial,  care,  and  woeful  want  are  o'er. 
Ah,  happy  days  !  he  says,  thrice  blissful,  for  to  me  they  sent  the 
apple  of  mine  eye,  my  soul,  to  me,  in  truth,  the  smile  of  very  god. 
Ah  !  foolish  youth,  ah  fool  !  but  still  a  happy  fool,  and  surely 
better  lor  a  happy  fool  than  man  most  wise  and  yet  most  miser- 
able. 

Time  works  wonders.  Scarcely  can  we  recognize  the  stalwart 
and  moustached  senior  as  the  downy-cheeked  matriculant  of  four 
years  before.  He  has  exchanged  his  short  boy's  coat  for  tails,  his 
loose  pants  for  fashionable  tights,  his  flat  and  faded  hat  for  a  high 
brown,  his  low  collar  for  a  cuff,  and  his  apologetic  expression  for 
one  of  confident  independence.  He  is  now  a  caucus  leader  and 
a  committee  director,  he  is  listened  to  and  relied  upon,  and  often 
does  his  appearance  among  his  fellows  elicit  three  hearty  cheers, 
which  repay  him  ten  times  over  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  for 
their  good.  He  is  no  more  tyrannical  to  freshmen,  but  is  proud 
to  recognize  every  college  man  as  his  equal.  He  is  about  to  leave 
the  home  where  he  has  spent  four  of  his  happiest  years.  He  is 
about  to  graduate.  Now  he  has  reached  the  goal  so  looked  and 
longed  for,  and  when  he  fondly  hoped  he  would  be  happy,  but 
strange,  it  seems  as  almost  nothing.  Home-sick  and  sad,  he 
lingers  longingly  on  each  scene  so  dear  and  so  familiar — the  halls, 
the  steps,  the  green,  each  sculptured  stone's  a  friend  to  which  he 
soon  must  bid  good-bye  for  evei.  He  gazes  out  into  the  world 
and  shrinks  at  what  he  sees — the  seething,  howling  mass,  each 
striving  and  clamouring  for  self  and  trampling  down,  perchance, 
a  fellow  friend  that  he  may  rise !  Some  crushed  and  broken,  thus, 
too  weak,  can  never  rise,  and  down,  still  down,  they  go,  and  are 
for  ever  lost,  and  by  their  help  the  brutal  tyrant  lifts  himself,  and 
towers  above  them  all  exulting.  Heart-sick,  he  shudders  and 
shrinks  back,  but  no,  that  must  not  be ;  with  one  last  longing  look 
where  truth  and  honour  reign,  and  one  more  fervent  prayer  to 
Him  who  cares  for  men,  and  one  more  firm  resolve  to  do  the  right, 
he  buttons  tight  his  coat  to  guard  him  from  the  filth  and  sHme  of 
men,  and  boldly  leaps. 

G.  Gordon. 


DRUMMOND'S  NATURAL  LAW. 


HUXLEY,  in  a  powerful  sentence,  lays  down  what  ought  to  be,  or 
rather  what  must  be  the  object  of  all  scientific  research,  and  of 
every  book  which  seeks  for  scientific  truth.  "  The  only  question 
which  any  wise  man  can  ask  himself,  and  which  any  honest  man  will 
ask  himself,  is  whether  a  doctrine  is  true  or  false."  This  canon  is  so 
evident  a  truism  that  it  will  not,  I  fancy,  be  disputed,  and  we  may  then 
apply  it,  as  a  first  and  last  test,  to  Mr.  Drummond's  book. 

Mr.  Drummond's  avowed  object  is  to  attempt  an  identification  of  "  the 


natural  laws,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  spiritual  sphere."  To  leave  it  beyond 
doubt  that  he  hopes  to  find  more  than  mere  striking  analogies  which 
may  afford  parabolic  illustrations  to  theology,  I  further  quote — "  The 
position  is  not  that  the  spiritual  laws  are  analogous  but  that  they  are  the 
same  Laws  " — "  not  a  question  of  analogy  but  of  Identity."  Granting 
that  particular  "  applications  may  fail,"  he  asks  for  a  "  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  method  ;"  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
way  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  "  method  "  is  by  an  investigation  of 
the  "  applications,"  and  that  in  case  the  latter  are  found  to  fail,  the 
"  method  "  itself  rests  without  proofs.  It  will  also  appear  whether  he 
has  proceeded  according  to  the  canon  above  laid  down,  or  has  set  out 
with  a  determined  idea  that  Science  and  Religion  have  their  "  basis  in  a 
Common  Law, — the  Continuity  of  Law,"  and  a  (perhaps  unconscious) 
bias  towards  his  conception,  rather  than  towards  Truth. 

His  a  priori  argument  is  founded  on  the  Law  of  Continuity,  and  is 
embodied  in  this  sentence, — "as  the  Natural  Laws  are  continuous 
through  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  space,  so  will  they  be  continuous 
through  the  universe  of  spirit."  But  this  is  obviously  an  application  of 
these  laws  to  a  subject-matter  entirely  different  from  the  sphere  where 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  continuous,  and  the  argument  is  therefore 
reduced  to  one  from  analogy.  Although  "  when  the  analogy  can  be 
proved,  the  argument  founded  upon  it  cannot  be  resisted  "  (J.  S.  Mill) 
still  we  may  fairly  in  this  case  ask  for  "  proofs  "  before  allowing  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  to  be  just. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  method  of  the  work  is  unscientific,  and 
its  phraseology  frequently  so  loose  and  metaphorical  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  decide  what  is  meant  for  argument,  and  what  for  illustration  or  parable. 
In  a  book  avowedly  scientific,  the  use  of  words  in  a  vague  and  even 
double  sense  should  surely  be  avoided,  and  poetic  statement  and  illus- 
trative imagery  which  may  possibly  in  some  cases  be  mistaken  for  proof, 
ought  to  be  sparingly  indulged  in. 

The  doctrine  of  spiritual  "  Biogenesis  "  is  briefly  as  follows  : — "  Spon- 
taneous generation  "  has  been  amply  disproved  in  the  natural  world,. and 
the  sacred  writers  hold  it  no  less  firmly  to  be  impossible  in  the  spiritual 
world.  "  Life  from  life  "  is  as  true  in  the  one  as  the  other,  for  neither 
can  matter  evolve  life,  or  mind,  spiritual  birth.  This  is  a  strong  and  un- 
attackable  position,  and  as  old  as  the  Bible  itself  Countless  parables 
and  utterances,  not  only  there,  but  throughout  all  theological  writing, 
point  to  this  as  the  root  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  illustrate  it  by  its 
"  natural  "  analogy  (for  the  hypothesis  of  "  spontaneous  generation  "  is 
of  comparatively  modern  date).  It  must  further  be  allowed  that  con- 
clusions throughout  the  book  following  from  this  position  rest  on  the 
same  basis  and  cannot  be  questioned.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue 
the  logical  results  of  "  Biogenesis," — they  are  well  known  as  Calvinism, 
and  are  sufiiciently  obvious  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Drummond  speaks  elsewhere  of  a  "  talent  for  Salvation  " 
— a  conception  irreconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  "  Biogenesis  "  and 
as  comprehensible  as  saying  that  matter  has  a  "  talent  for  vivifica- 
tion." 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  "  Law  " 
which  is  held  to  rule  in  the  "  natural "  and  "  spiritual  "  world  alike,  and 
we  are  certainly  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  trace  other  resemblances  which 
might  fairly  be  taken  to  exist.  Now  like  life  fiom  like  life  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  this  Law  naturally  considered,  and  as  certainly  should 
hold  true  in  the  spiritual  domain.  But  "  spiritual  life  "  is  in  its  com- 
mencement a  "  divine  germ  "  coming  from  one  unique  Source,  and 
l^eing  in  its  nature  and  attributes  essentially  different  from  its  Creator, — 
unless  indeed  metaphor  be  entirely  strained  beyond  its  proper  signifi- 
cance. Again,  "  spiritual  life  "  cannot  beget  "  spiritual  life,"  it  is  in 
every  case  as  true  a  Creation  as  the  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  our 
first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  We  are  here  at  liberty  to, — nay 
we  must  ask  for  an  absolute  Identity  of  "  Law,"  and  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, we  may  certainly  conclude  that  "  natural "  and  "  spiritual  "  Law 
have  only  met  at  a  point,  and  do  not  coincide. 

Let  us  now  examine  "Degeneration "'arid  "Death."  "  Life"  is  defined 
to  be  "  the  sum-total  of  the  functions  which  resist  Death,"  and  there- 
fore "  spiritual  life  "  is  "  the  sum-total  of  the  functions  which  resist  Sin." 
But  Mr.  Drummond  reduces  the  "  functions  which  resist  Sin  "  to  "  Sal- 
vation " — "  it  is  the  spiritual  life  alone  which  gives  the  soul  power  to 
utilize  temptation  and  trial,  and  without  it  they  destroy  the  soul."  Pass- 
ing the  question  whether  Sin  is  not  conceivably  (and  actually)  otherwise 
resisted,  we  now  arrive  at  an  absolute  failure  of  "  Identity."  For  Death 
"natural"  and  "spiritual"  should  happen  ahke,  when  these  "functions  " 
cease  to  act,  and  to  speak  of  Death  before  they  come  into  operation  is 
to  use  a  metaphor  common  but  utterly  inexact,  for  Death  must  follow 
but  cannot  antecede  life,  and  to  speak  of  "  spiritual  Death  "  as  happen- 
ing ir/Z^r  the  "  spiritual  birth"  isto  deliberately  setasidea  fundamental  dog- 
ma, i.e..  that  the  "  divine  germ  "  once  implanted  can  die.  There  can 
certainly  be  no  organic  degeneration  of  that  which  as  yet  is  not  sup- 
plied with  organs,  and  therefore  to  speak  of  the  individual  as  undergo- 
ifig  "  spiritual  degeneration  "  in  whom  the  "  spiritual  life  "  has  never 
commenced,  is  a  contradiction. 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  this  chapter  without  being  struck  by  the 
.  strangely  unscientific  psychology  of  Mr.  Drummond.  The  soul  of  man 
is  continually  spoken  of  as  a  self-subsisting  entity, — a  possession  in  some 
sort  of  the  individual  which  is  susceptible  of  various  affections  without 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  individual.  His  statements  apparently 
support  a  belief  in  a  separate  existence  of  co-ordinate  faculties,  and 
"soul,"  "mind,''  "reason,"  "  conscience  "  are  certainly  treated  as  distinct 
possessions  of  the  "  Ego."  A  judicious  application  of  the  "  Law  of  Par- 
simony "  in  the  spiritual  sphere  would  not  be  amiss. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  "  Death,"  Mr.  Drummond  quotes  with 
approbation  a  sentence  of  Herbert  Spencer's — "the  performance  of 
every  function  is,  in  a  sense,  a  moral  obligation,"  and  he  then  recommends 
the  cultivation  of  the  "  religious  faculties  "  to  establish  "  communion 
with  the  spiritual  environment ;  '  but  by  the  terms  of  the  previous 
argument  this  rests  not  with  the  individual,  for  the  spiritual  correspon- 
dence cannot  be  spontaneously  generated,  and  therefore  we  are  again 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  contradiction.  In  urging  the  necessity 
of  mordfication  as  a  process  necessary  to  due  spiritual  growth,  it  does 
not  seem  hypercritical  to  notice  that  the  "  moral  obligation  "  is  as  defi- 
nitely denied ;  for  here  we  are  to  pursue,  mortify  and  repress  the  ma- 
jority of  the  functions  of  our  nature  for  the  minority,  in  short  to  "  Hate 
Life."  I  do  not  criticise  Mr.  Drummond's  religious  beliefs ;  I  have 
throughout  endeavoured  not  to  do  so,  but  I  affirm  that  here  as  else- 
where scientific  and  religious  truths  have  been  strained  into  an  accord- 
ance with  his  view,  and  this  must  and  does  result  in  inconsistencies. 

There  is  httle  to  say  with  regard  to  the  chapter  on  "  Eternal  Life." 
Mr.  Drummond  himself  acknowledges  the  inability  of  science  to  render 
him  aid,  and  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  spiritualist  may 
bring  forth  his  theory  if  he  will.''  We  have  of  course  no  concern  with 
the  deus  ex  machitia  by  which  he  here  secures  his  theological  position. 

The  chapters  on  "Biogenesis,"  "Degeneration,"  "Death,"  and 
"  Eternal  Life  "  naturally  contain  the  most  important  positions  in  Mr. 
Drummond's  book,  and  his  attempt  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  success 
or  failure  there  to  establish  resemblance  of  "  Law."  The  essential 
dissimilarities  we  have  pointed  out  sufficiently  make  it  apparent  that 
nothing  approaching  "  Identities  of  Law  "  have  been  proved.  In  his 
own  words  he  has  rather  "  made  out  ingenious  points  of  contact  in  de- 
tail "  than  given  a  "contribution  to  practical  religion"  along  the  lines 
of  Natural  Law.  W.  H.  B. 

NOVA  SCOTIA'S  NEW  UNIVERSITY. 


TO  the  student  of  any  colonial  history,  no  pages  are  more  interesting 
than  those  which  sketch  the  rise  and  development  of  its  educa- 
tional interests  ;  which,  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  least,  seem  to  run  parallel 
with  the  growth  of  all  free  institutions,  religious  and  secular,  civil  and 
political.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  province  the  question  of  collegiate 
instruction,  in  one  place  or  another,  has  for  four  score  years  almost  con- 
tinually engrossed  public  attention. 

Churchmen  and  dissenters  vied  with  each  other  in  the  most  enthusi- 
astic endeavors  to  found  one  central  Provincial  University  that  would 
place  within  the  reach  of  their  sons  such  educational  advantages  as 
would  fit  them  for  active  and  efficient  service  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
pulpit,  on  the  Bench  or  at  the  Bar  of  their  native  province.  As  the  im- 
mediate result  of  such  a  commendable  unanimity  of  p-urpose  and  action, 
King's  College,  the  oldest  of  British  origin  in  America,  was  opened  at 
Windsor,  N.S.,  with  a  royal  charter  dated  May  12th,  1802.  The  Im- 
perial Parliament  and  the  House  of  Assembly  both  gave  liberal  grants 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  suitable  buildings,  and  in  addition 
there  was  received  from  the  former  an  annuity  of  1,000,  and  from  the 
latter  15,000  acres  of  Provincial  Crown  lands. 

The  college  now  seemed  to  be  entering  upon  a  future  of  unalloyed 
prosperity  when,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  it  was 
announced  that  all  student;  entering  the  college,  and  again  before  re- 
ceiving degrees,  must  sign  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  no  student  shonld  be  allowed  to  attend  the  services 
of  any  dissenting  church  during  the  session.  These  statutes,  though  at 
a  subsequent  time  they  were  somewhat  modified,  prevented  two-thirds 
of  the  provincial  youths  from  erijopng  these  advantages  which  King's 
College  had  otherwise  afforded  them,  and  in  consequence  great  dissatis- 
faction arose.  During  the  war  of  18 14,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke.  then 
Lieut.-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  occupied  the  Port  of  Castine,  in  Maine, 
with  provincial  troops,  and  while  in  possession  of  the  place,  collected 
about  1 4000  in  Customs  duties.  These  funds  the  British  Govern- 
ment authorized  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  John's  successor,  to  expend 
"  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  any  improvement  which  it  might  seem 
expedient  to  make  in  the  province."  In  182 1,  Dalhousie  founded  a 
college  at  Halifax,  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Edinburgh,  "  open  to  all  oc- 
cupations and  sects  of  religion."  An  additional  grant  of  ^{^8,000  was 
obtained  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  after  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building,  the  balance  in  hand,  amounting  to  nearly  ^^9,000  was 
invested  in  three  per  cents,  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  endowment.  It 
then  became  apparent  that  these  two  rival  institutions,  neither  of  them 


;  I  adequately  equipped  and  endowed,  neither  having  the  full  confidence 
I  of  the  public,  must  consoHdate  their  interests,  if  they,  by  thoroughly 
;  efficient  work,  were  to  meet  the  yearly  increasing  educational  necessities 
of  this  province.  Unfortunately,  the  College  question  became  mixed 
up  with  provincial  politics,  and  the  Colonial  Office  was  besieged  with  pe- 
titions and  memorials  from  the  various  interested  parties.  Several  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  particularly  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray and  Lord  Glenelg,  most  strenuously  urged  and  even  commanded 
the  Governors  to  effect  a  union.  "When  you  consider,"  said  Glenelg 
to  the  Governor  of  King's,  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  difficulty, 
"  that  the  question  to  be  decided  is  the  existence  of  any  college  at  all 
in  Nova  Scotia,  no  concessions,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  withheld  which 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  great  principles  of  religion  and  morailty." 
But  no  union  was  effected,  although  a  general  scheme  was  at  one  time 
drawn  up  and  accepted  by  representative  committees  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Imperial  Government  withheld  its  annuity  to  King's,  but  aid 
received  from  the  S.  P.  G.  Society  and  friends  in  England,  again  placed 
this  college  in  a  comfortable  financial  position.  Dalhousie  was  re-or- 
ganized in  1863;  the  Presbyterian  Church  closed  their  college,  and 
agreed  to  support  three  professors  in  this  University,  which  opened  in 
the  following  year  with  an  Arts  Faculty  of  six  professors.  Five  years 
later  a  Faculty  of  Medicine  was  organized,  which  subsequently  developed 
into  the  Halifax  Medical  College.  Two  years  ago  there  was  added  a 
Law  Faculty,  consisting  of  two  professors,  six  lecturers,  and  a  Law  Li- 
brarian, comprising  some  of  the  most  talented  representatives  of  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  this  province.  A  few  weeks  ago  two  new  chairs  in 
Law  were  conditionally  endowed  by  a  private  individual.  Since  its  re- 
organization various  sums  amounting  to  $22,000  have  been  contributed 
to  the  funds  of  the  college.  Moreover,  during  the  past  six  years,  George 
Munro,  of  New  York,  a  native  of  this  Province,  has  permanently  en- 
dowed five  professorships  at  an  average  annual  value  of  over  ^^2,000, 
and  two  tutorships  each  worth  $1,000  per  annum.  These  funds  are 
being  invested  as  speedily  as  possible  in  the  best  real  estate  securities 
that  can  be  obtained  in  New  York  city.  During  the  past  five  years  Mr. 
Munro  has  also  provided  the  university  with  Exhibitions  and  Bursaries 
to  the  amount  of  $55,700,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  provincial 
High  Schools  and  Academies  to  greater  activity  and  efficiency,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  pecuniary  aid  to  capable  students.  By  this 
unexampled  hberality  the  university  can  now  disburse  $ro,ooo  annually 
to  successful  competitors.  Last  year,  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander McLeod,  of  Halifax,  the  university  received  the  residue  of  his 
estate, — valued  at  upwards  of  $80,000, — for  the  endowment  of  three 
professorial  chairs,  to  which  appointments  were  at  once  made.  Such  is 
the  present  financial  standing  of  Dalhousie  University. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  class  of  '85,  applications  were,  for  the  first 
time,  received  from  ladies  desiring  to  matriculate.  These  were  imme- 
diately granted,  and  two  ladies  entered,  taking  high  standing  as  success- 
ful competitors  for  the  Munro  Bursaries.  During  the  following  colleg- 
iate year,  twenty-eight  ladies  attended  lectures  with  the  young  men, 
and  again  in  the  next  year  the  number  was  increased  to  thirty  seven. 
For  the  past  year  the  number  was  probably  still  greater.  Last  autumn 
an  agitation  for  the  union  of  King's  and  Dalhousie  was  renewed,  result- 
ing in  a  formal  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  these  institutions  early  in 
the  present  month,  It  is  understood  that  a  general  scheme  of  union 
has  been  unanimously  agreed  upon,  the  details  of  which  are  now  being 
energetically  worked  out.  The  name  of  the  new  university  is  not  yet 
known  ;  its  site  will  probably  be  at  Halifax.  New  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  and  thoroughly  equipped,  and  with  large  and  efficient  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Medicine,  Applied  Science,  and  Law,  Nova  Scotia's  new  uni- 
versity bids  fair  to  compete  successfully  with  sister  institutions  in  the 
upper  provinces  and  the  neighboring  Republic. 

Charles  Hazlitt  Cahan. 

Hahfax,  N.  S.,  May  26th,  1885. 


IN  OXFORD. 


BEFORE  I  left  Canada,  I  frequently  heard  the  remark,  " Oxford  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be,"  and  in  England  I  find  that  the  same 
sentiment  is  the  burden  of  a  mournful  wail,  which  goes  up  from  the  well- 
meaning  hearts  of  a  certain  class  of  Oxford  graduates.  'I'hese  good  old 
souls  fancy  that  ancient  institutions  must  always  be  conducted  on  the 
same  old  precedents,  and  with  the  same  old  customs ;  and  they  are  ever 
ready  to  prophesy  ruin  and  all  manner  of  evil  as  the  result  of  each  inno- 
vation. But  from  my  standpoint  as  an  impartial  observer,  I  re-echo 
their  lugubrious  phrase  with  a  hearty  thank  Heaven  !  For  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  Oxford  at  the  present  day  is  in  a  far  higher  position  every 
way  than  of  yore.  True,  it  is  not  now  such  a  close  corporation  as  in 
days  gone  by,  for  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  already  invaded  its  quiet 
cloisters,  and  with  a  high  hand  introduced  many  sweeping  reforms.  And 
the  idolized  classics  have  been  dethroned  from  their  unique  position, 
and  now  have  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  other  honour  schools. 
But  surely  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  such  changes  as  these  are 
retrograde.    Some  honest  churchmen,  too,  lament  that  the  Church  of 
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England  is  losing  her  place  in  Oxford.  But  I  really  believe  all  has  been 
for  the  best,  even  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  is  concerned. 

Certainly  the  Church  did  not  make  full  and  proper  use  of  the  advan- 
tages entrusted  to  her,  and  I  must  confess  that  some  of  the  relics  of 
Church  government  still  in  force  are  not  the  best  features  of  Oxford. 
The  Chaplain  Fellows,  who  conduct  the  daily  services  in  the  college 
chapels,  are  not  very  often  such  a  power  for  good  in  the  Church  as  they 
might  be.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  are  rather  a  scandal  than 
otherwise,  and  might  well  be  selected  as  good  examples  of  utter  idleness 
and  torpor.  Yet  let  no  one  fancy  that  the  religious  life  of  Oxford  is  on 
the  wane.  It  never  had  greater  vitality.  Fortunately  religious  fervour 
and  earnestness  do  not  depend  for  their  motive  power  on  human  insti- 
tutions. 

Oxford  still  has  certain  of  her  old  medijeval  garments  clinging  to  her, 
which  are  allowed  to  remain,  either  out  of  deference  to  custom,  or  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  altogether  lost  their  pristine  use.  Some  of  them, 
I  ween,  would  commend  themselves  to  the  undergraduates  of  Toronto. 
For  instance,  Oxford  undergraduates  are  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  ordinary  magistrate,  and  may  not  be  haled  into  a  common  police- 
court.  All  complaints  against  undergraduates  have  to  be  laid  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor's  court,  who  dispenses  the  law  in  person,  and  metes 
out  punishment  to  the  refractory.  Perhaps  the  independent  students  of 
Toronto  would  hardly  be  as  pleased  with  another  old  custom  still  in 
force.  Regularly  after  nightfall  the  Proctor  sallies  forth  attended  by 
several  "bull-dogs,"  as  his  satellites  are  called.  Then  woe  betide  the 
undergraduate  who  is  found  in  a  billiard  room  after  9  p.m.,  or  worse 
still,  in  a  house  of  more  questionable  character.  It  is  even  against  the 
statute  to  be  out  after  dark  without  cap  and  gown.  If,  in  the  course  of 
his  rambles,  the  Proctor  meets  an  offending  student,  with  a  polite  bow, 
and  lifting  his  hat  according  to  regulation,  the  university  dignitary  invites 
the  luckless  student  to  call  upon  him  next  morning.  The  Proctor  has 
the  power  of  inflicting  fines  at  his  discretion,  and  can  resort  to  rustication 
in  the  case  of  incorrigible  and  heinous  offenders.  An  ordinary  case  of 
being  in  the  streets  at  night  without  academic  costume,  provided  there 
are  no  suspicious  circumstances,  is  generally  assessed  at  five  shillings. 
Yet  the  rule  of  wearing  cap  and  gown  is  by  no  means  strictly  enforced, 
and  most  men  prefer  to  leave  their  academic  encumbrances  at  home, 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  fine.  There  is  also  a  system  of  espionage  kept 
up  under  the  proctor's  auspices.  Houses  with  an  evil  reputation  are 
watched,  and  the  frequenters  thereof  become  marked  men.  The  general 
stamp  of  men  coming  to  the  University  has  been  much  modified  for  the 
better.  The  system  of  open  competitive  scholarships,  the  rise  of  high 
schools  to  compete  with  the  old  public  schools,  the  permission  granted 
to  undergraduate  members  of  the  University  to  reside  in  the  town,  with- 
out attaching  themselves  to  any  college,  and  other  causes,  have  tended 
to  bring  quite  a  different  set  of  men  to  Oxford. 

Unattached  students,  for  the  most  part,  are  men  who  cannot  afford 
the  extra  expense  which  is  entailed  by  joining  a  college.  All  the  colleges 
require  their  undergraduate  members  to  be  in  residence  for  three  years, 
though  special  license  is  granted  in  individual  cases.  Keble  College  will 
not  allow  any  of  its  members  to  live  in  lodgings  in  the  town.  And  this 
certainly  is  a  wise  provision,  for  the  advantages  of  social  interconrse  with 
tutors  and  fellow-students  are  not  to  be  despised.  Indeed  the  lack  of 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  drawback  in  the  case  of  unattached  students. 

Just  lately  a  new  idea  has  been  started,  which  will  probably  occasion 
another  influx  of  students  to  Oxford. 

The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Congregationalists  are  talking  of  estab- 
lishing their  theological  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  advantage  to  them 
would  be  very  great,  and  ought  to  have  been  acted  upon  long  ago.  The 
Oxford  system  of  having  one  University  with  a  well-equipped  professorial 
staff,  and  then  a  number  of  colleges  grouped  around  it,  seems  to  be  far 
ahead  of  a  number  of  small  universities,  each  possessing  the  power  to 
grant  degrees,  among  whom  the  standard  of  excellence  is  very  liable  to 
depreciate  ;  and  therefore,  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  Canada  for 
University  Federation  are  highly  to  be  commended  as  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  and  which,  if  carried  out,  are  sure  to  benefit  the  country. 
In  the  Oxford  of  to-day,  then,  besides  the  still  large  class  of  men  who 
have  no  object  in  life  but  to  amuse  themselves,  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  earnest  and  energetic  men,  who  look  forward  to  having  to 
work  for  their  living,  and  who  really  desire  to  make  themselves  intelli- 
gent. And  among  such  a  large  body  of  men  as  we  have  here  (about 
2,500),  you  can  always  count  on  a  few  at  least  to  take  up  any  new  idea, 
or  go  in  for  any  scheme  that  is  proposed.  Clubs  and  societies  abound, 
and  though  generally  on  a  small  scale,  the  best  of  them  exhibit  an 
amount  of  energy  and  vitality  which  is  greatly  to  their  credit.  I  may 
mention,  as  a  case  in  point,  that  this  last  term  two  socialist  clubs  have 
been  started  in  Oxford,  one  of  them,  the  Marx  Club,  attacking  the 
subject  from  a  secular  point  of  view,  the  other,  a  branch  of  the  Guild  of 
S.  Matthew,  approaching  the  question  from  a  churchman's  standpoint. 
Then  there  is  the  Union  Society,  open  to  all  undergraduates,  under 
whose  auspices  weekly  debates  are  held  during  term. 

To  show  that  Oxford  is  not  standing  still,  I  need  only  mention  some 
q{  the  proposals  made  during  the  past  twelvemonth,some  of  which  have 


already  been  carried,  and  others  will  no  doubt  be  eventually  acted  upon. 
For  instance,  we  have  now  practically  got  co-education.  The  under- 
graduates of  the  fair  sex  undergo  the  same  honour  examinations  as  their 
more  hardy  fellow-students  of  the  other  sex ;  they  have  their  own 
colleges,  and  access  to  the  open  lectures  of  the  University  professors ; 
and  the  only  respect  in  whicti  they  appear  to  be  slighted,  is  that  the 
degree  of  B.A.  is  not  conferred  upon  them.  We  have  not  reached  the 
development  of  the  American  colleges,  so  that  there  might  be  free  inter- 
course between  undergraduates  of  the  two  sexes.  At  present  there  is  a 
mutual  holding  aloof.  The  excitement  in  convocation  over  the  passing 
of  the  statute  to  admit  women  to  the  honour  examinations,  was  said  to 
have  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Only  lately,  too, 
the  extreme  anti-vivisectionist  party  were  defeated  in  an  attempt,  in  which 
they  put  forth  all  their  strength,  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  professor  of 
anatomy.  And  it  was  only  the  other  day,  that  a  bold  proposal  to  do 
away  with  classics  altogether,  in  the  case  of  natural  science  men  after 
their  first  examination,  was  lost  by  two  or  three  votes.  I  need  hardly 
say  anything  about  athletic  sports — at  Oxford  they  are  cultivated  as  near 
to  perfection  as  possible.  On  the  whole,  boating  is  the  most  popular 
form  of  athletics,  and  it  is  the  only  sport  which  is  kept  up  all  the  year 
round.  Although  in  England  we  have  most  disagreeable  winters,  with 
drizzling  rains  and  chill  east  winds  (which  to  my  mind  are  unutterably 
worse  than  our  glorious  Canadian  winters,  crisp  and  bright),  yet  the 
river  very  rarely  freezes,  and  so  we  get  uninterrupted  boating  facilities. 
But  heigho  !  time  is  up.  I  must  get  back  to  my  weary  grind  again. 
My  best  wishes  are  with  you,  dear  'Varsity,  and  your  Alma  Mater. 
Long  may  you  both  flourish  to  the  credit  of  our  young  country.  And  I 
cannot  forbear  expressing  a  word  of  sympathy  with  our  gallant  lads  in 
the  North-West.  How  my  heart  did  jump  when  I  heard  the  Q.  O.  R. 
were  off  on  active  service  !  They  are  not  merely  shooting  half-breeds 
and  Indians,  let  us  hope,  but  firmly  welding  the  bonds  of  our  promising 
young  Dominion.  Vale, 

Exeter  Col,  Oxford.  I.  C. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


IT  should  be  better  known  that  the  French  are  a  meditative  people — 
not  indeed  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans,  solitary,  isolated 
within  their  own  brains,  hunting  their  separate  and  individual  thoughts, 
and  defended  in  their  preserve  by  an  impenetrable,  foggy,  circumvallating 
region  of  tobacco  smoke — not  so,  but  in  company,  in  communion.  The 
French  meditate  socially,  sympathetically,  co-operatively,  so  to  speak. 
So  foieign  is  this  to  the  habits  of  Englishmen  that  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  conceiving  what  the  thing  can  mean,  and  I  suspect  our 
slander  of  the  French  as  unreflecting  is  due  to  this  very  fact.  What 
grounds  are  there  for  this  new  opinion  ?  I  give  just  the  little  that  is 
necessary  from  the  rich  store  of  facts  which  any  pedestrian  might  soon 
gather  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  reasoning  will  suggest  itself,  and 
then  conies  all  the  pleasure  of  having  better- opinions  of  people  than  we 
had  before.  The  giddy,  unreflecting,  will-o'-the-wisp  Frenchman  will 
give  place  to  a  pensive,  nay,  obstinately  meditative  character,  and  con- 
tempt will  give  place  to  genuine  admiration. 

One  day  last  winter  I  was  witness  of  a  curious  scene,  which,  as  it  gave 
occasion  to  the  above  reflections,  I  shall  describe  first.  The  afternoon 
(Sunday)  was  fine,  and  I  took  a  stroll  in  the  Champs  Elysee  to  see  if 
anybody  was  a-stirring  in  those  spacious  promenades  this  winter  day. 
Yes,  nurses  were  there  with  children,  citizens  and  citizenesses  were  there 
in  large  numbers.  The  groups  were  many,  varied  and  interesting.  I 
was  just  proposing  to  myself  the  question  as  to  how  man  stood  as  com- 
pared with  other  animals  in  the  matter  of  amusing  himself.  It  seems 
probabie  that  he  would  have  to  stand  below  the  monkey,  at  any  rate, 
after  the  kitten  next,  perhaps.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  valuable 
suggestion  did  not  come  to  the  minds  of  the  Middle  Age  disputants  ;  for 
not  only  should  we  have  had  new  and  subtle  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  the  interminable  discussion  about  the  nature  of  humour 
would  have  been  settled  long  ago  by  those  famous  logicians.  However, 
deferring  for  the  present  a  subject  of  such  discouraging  intricacy,  I  turn 
to  a  large  group  ahead,  gathered  dense  about  a  large  pond.  Full  of  an- 
ticipation of  seeing  some  Parisian  fancy  skating,  I  scrudge  and  elbow 
my  way  to  a  front  place,  and  come  upon  the  following  scene  :  in  the 
centre  of  the  pond,  under  the  gaze  of  over  200  people,  is  a  solitary  raga- 
muffin. This  ragamuffin  is  amusing  himself  after  his  kind,  sliding  up 
and  down,  legs  and  arms  spread  out  like  the  letter  X,  sliding  up  and 
down  in  his  wooden  clogs,  a  picture  of  ragged  contentment.  And  that 
is  all  there  is  to  see.  Not  a  little  disgusted,  I  turn  to  go  away,  when 
the  thought  struck  me  to  see  if  the  200  were  not  disgusted  too.  Per- 
haps they  were  waiting  to  catch  the  little  Sabbath-breaker  when  he  came 
to  shore,  and  wreak  their  disa))pointment  on  him.  In  that  case  I  would 
wait  too.  But  look  round  on  those  200  faces  ;  are  they  disappointed? 
Not  the  slightest  evidence  of  it.  Every  one  the  picture  of  satisfaction 
and  mobile  with  pleasing,  changing  thought.  I  look  back  to  the  boy 
and  then  again  to  the  crowd,  puzzled.  The  moving  boy,  the  thoughtful 
circle  of  faces,  crowding  together,  peeping  over  shoulders,  all  eager — it's 
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a  mystery,  unreasonable,  ridiculous.  The  ragamufifin  is  exercising  a 
strange  power.  Let  him  but  lift  an  arm,  and,  as  in  a  pool,  rings  run 
hurr)'ing  away  to  the  outer  circumference  and  splash  there.  The  whole 
circle  is  affected,  though  in  different  ways,  as  with  the  pebbles  on  the 
beach  :  on  some  just  the  faintest  ripple,  on  others  the  waves  run  up  and 
over.  So  it  was  a  continuously  varying  scene.  Amazed,  I  know  not 
what  to  think — two  hundred  intelligent  citizens  finding  food  for  thought 
in  such  a  small  uncomely  morsel  ! — it  passes  comprehension.  Then  at 
last  I  thought  of  that  immortal  plowman  bending  thoughtful  over  a  tiny 
field-mouse  or  a  "  wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r,"  and  then  all  grew 
lucid  and  (forgive  the  thought)  I  recognized  a  similar  meditation  here, 
meditation,  however,  in  concert,  socially,  co-operatively,  as  I  said  before. 
Since  then,  I  have  thought  much  upon  the  matter,  and  for  my  explana- 
tion I  find  abundant  confirmation. 

For  instance,  many  a  time  I  have  assisted  at  a  charming  scene  in  the 
Lunembourg  gardens.  Sitting  on  that  bench  over  there  is  an  old  man. 
He  has  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  hands  and  with  it  he  is  feeding  the  spar- 
rows. There  are  20,  30,  40,  50  of  these  little  fellows  about  him,  chir- 
rupping,  hopping  about,  catching  crumbs  halfway  in  the  air,  performing 
many  little  acrobatic  feats.  Round  in  a  semi-circle  about  the  old  man 
is  a  group  of  Parisians.  Old  ladies  with  children,  young  dandies,  busi- 
ness men,  grave  civic  or  military  veterans.  There  is  the  same  intent- 
ness,  a  silence  too,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  whispered  admir- 
ation of  some  lively  child.  Such  a  look  of  kindness  prevails.  Kind 
eyes.  Stern,  bargaining  faces  and  cunning  wrinkles  give  way  to  smiles. 
And  such  smiles  !  full  of  humanity.  A  very  atmosphere  for  all  of  de- 
licious kindness.    What  an  education  of  the  heart  is  going  on. 

No  one  wants  to  go  away.  Half-an-hour,  three-quarters  go  by.  I  am 
sure  those  business  men  must  be  late  this  morning.  If  so,  they  don't 
seem  to  care  about  it.  They  loiter  there,  smiling  and  thinking.  What  can 
it  be  they  are  thinking  of?  That  is  what  I  quer)'  again  and  again  as  I 
watch  these  scenes,  and  never  yet  have  I  had  an  answer.  Rare,  un- 
wTitten  poems,  doubtless.  Lyrics  evanescent  and  intangible  as  the  fra- 
grance of  sweet  flowers.  Oh,  the  myster>'  of  thought  !  I  have  spoken 
to  some  of  these  men,  and  from  their  lips  came  polite  but  common 
words,  never  anything  of  a  fine  inspiration.  And  perhaps  some  one 
will  say,  "  And  so  it  is  with  them  all,  and  with  your  imagined  poems. 
Bring  the  fairy  gold  to  the  light  of  day,  and  it  is  only  twigs  and  withered 
leaves."  No,  no,  for  know  you  not  that  spirits  dwell  a]:)art  and  com- 
municate but  rarely  for  the  greatest  good  that  is  in  them  ?  Only  within 
a  certain  variable  mean  do  or  can  men  live  and  speak  together.  They 
must  mount  and  descend  alone. 

But  let  us  be  superior  to  the  temptation  to  "  extra-harangues  "  and 
return  soberly  to  our  subject  (revenir  a  nos  moutons,  as  the  French  say 
in  their  prose),  balancing  dexterously,  with  the  single  aid  of  our  intelli- 
gence, along  the  narrow  line  we  have  marked  out.  The  French  are  a 
meditative  people,  socially  so,  conjointly,  co-operatively,  gregariously,  as 
it  were.  This  has  perhaps  been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  scenes  I  have 
described,  'scenes  which  are  occurring  in  infinite  variety  every  day  in 
Paris,  and  in  which  we  cannot  imagine  Englishmen  or  Germans  taking 
part,  still  less  restless  Americans. 

But  let  me  add  one  more  instance  which  illustrates  this  novel  medi- 
tation in  its  most  perfect  development.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how 
often  I  have  approached  a  fair-sized  group,  in  circular  form,  heads  all 
bent  forward  to  the  centre  and  an  impressive  silence  maintained.  I 
have  penetrated  in  to  the  midst  of  these  groups  by  commendable  efforts 
in  the  interests  of  international  psychology,  simply  to  discover  the  where- 
fore of  the  assemblage.  Again  and  again  the  reply  to  my  questioning 
was  "  nothing  "  and  was  verified  by  ocular  examination.  The  faces  all 
wore  that  thoughtful  intentness,  a  patience  and  satisfaction  with,  in  these 
cases  where  nothing  was  the  subject  of  meditation,  a  super-added  ab- 
stractedness. Whatever  had  at  first  been  the  subject  of  meditation  had 
evaporated  utterly,  consumed  away  under  so  many  active  minds.  These 
groups  remind  one  of  that  algebraic  x  which,  at  first  confronted  in  equa- 
tion with  a  formidable  army  of  figures,  finds  itself,  after  a  sharp  fire  of 
cancelling,  suddenly,  and  surely  not  without  surprise,  face  to  face  with 
zero.  Were  these  latter  cases  of  collective  meditation  the  only  ones  to 
be  met  with,  instead  of  being,  as  they  actually  are,  almost  lost  in  multi- 
tudes of  similar  groups  in  less  advanced  stages  of  abstraction,  they  would 
still  triumphantly  prove  the  claim  of  the  French  to  take  rank  as  a  med- 
itative people. 

The  student  of  the  survival  of  ancient  customs  in  modern  culture 
may  fancy  he  sees  in  the  trait  of  French  character  a  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  wild  circular  dances  of  early  times.  The  old  violence  of  move- 
ment is  no  longer  necessary  ;  the  electric  current,  which  Science  asserts 
to  be  present,  flows  by  the  stimulus  of  simple  approximation  ;  and  the 
inspired  trance  gives  place  to  mild  meditation — differences  easily  ex- 
plainable by  the  refinement  of  civilisation.  It  may  be  legitimately 
doubted  whether  the  above  considerations  will  be  appreciated  by  psy- 
chological science.  They  nevertheless  serve  admirably  their  immediate 
purpose.  They  will  be  welcome  to  the  charitably  minded  as  the  rectifi- 
cation in  an  important  feature  of  a  national  caricature,     R.  Balmer. 
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'J^HE  'Varsity  Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry  is  now  ready,  and  those 
who  have  already  ordered  it  will  receive  their  copies  at  onee. 
The  book  may  he  obtained  at  the  Janitor  s  Room,  University  Col- 
lege, on  Commencement  Day,  or  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Irving,  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  'Varsity.  It  is  also  on  sale  at  the  following 
bookstores  :  Vannevar  &  Co.,  Hart  <&  Co.,  and  Williamson  <f  Co. 


WITH  this  issue  the  present  staff  retire  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  'Varsity.  With  unfeigned  regret  we  do  so, 
for  our  connection  with  the  university  journal  has  been  fruitful 
of  many  pleasant  associations.  We  express  our  gratiti;de  to  our 
many  friends  who  have  made  a  pleasure  of  our  labors  by  words 
of  kindly  appreciation  and  sympathy.  Our  thanks  are  especially 
due  to  our  able  and  self-denying  contributors,  to  whose  eftbrts 
we  owe  in  a  large  measure  whatever  degree  of  success  the 
'Varsity  may  have  attained.  The  almost  uniform  courtesy  of 
our  brethren  of  the  college  press  we  also  gratefully  acknowledge. 
Though  our  more  immediate  connection  with  the  'Varsity  is  now 
severed,  yet  the  future  course  of  our  college  paper  will  always 
interest  us,  and  we  hope  through  its  means  to  continue  in  iom& 
measure  the  numerous  acquaintanceships  so  happily  formed. 


WHEN  women  were  first  admitted  to  University  College  last 
October  we  stated  that  the  'Varsity  would  not  pronounce 
a  judgment  upon  the  new  departure  until  a  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  to  warrant  a  fair  expression  of  opinion.  The  year's  ex- 
perience goes  to  show  that  the  evils  which  cautious  persons 
alleged  would  follow  are  quite  mythical.  Both  professors  and 
students  have  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the  experi- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  ever  have 
grounds  to  change  their  opinion.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
this  measure  of  justice,  which  has  been  at  last  accorded  to  the 
young  women  of  Ontario,  has  been  attended  with  such  marked 
success. 


FROM  a  return  brought  down  last  session  to  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  it  appears  that  the  average  yearly  amount  for 
the  past  eleven  years  spent  on  prizes  and  scholarships  in  Upper 
Canada  College  was  $475 — a  somewhat  large  sum  to  come  out 
of  public  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  From  the  same  return  we 
learn  that  the  average  amount  spent  yearly  on  scholarships  in 
Toronto  University  during  the  same  period  was  $4,346.  To  this 
should  be  added  an  average  of  $342  for  medals  and  prizes  in 
Toronto  University  and  an  average  of  $324  for  prizes  in  Univer- 
sity College — a  total  expenditure  of  $5,012.  All  of  this,  except 
the  Blake  Scholarship  of  $100  since  1878,  and  the  Mary  Mulock 
scholarship  of  $120  since  1883,  has  come  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  University  and  College.  How  serious  a  matter 
this  expenditure  is  can  be  seen  on  consideration  of  what  it  would 
accomplish  in  other  directions.  It  would  pay  the  salaries  of  two 
additional  professors,  or  of  four  lecturers,  or  of  ten  fellows.  It 
would  enable  the  Senate  to  remunerate  decently  the  University 
examiners  and  employ  better  men  in  that  capacity.  It  would 
enable  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  extensive  and  much-needed 
additions  to  the  library,  the  laboratories,  and  the  museum.  Ex- 
pended in  any  one  or  more  of  these  ways  all  the  students  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure  ;  at  present  the  benefit  is 
confined  to  a  very  feyv,  and  those  not  always  in  need  of  pecuniary 
assistance. 
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THE  examination  results  this  year  have  possessed  all  the  in- 
terest and  capriciousness  of  the  ordinary  lottery.  Some 
have  emerged  from  the  shade  of  comparative  obscurity  to  stand 
in  the  full  glare  of  metallic  (gold  and  silver)  reflection ;  othei  s, 
o-reat  Lords  of  the  Lists,  between  whose  legs  the  lesser  creatures 
were  wont  to  p  ay  and  peep  about,  at  a  breath  of  the  examiner 
are  dwarfed  to  unpretending  stature,  and  go  forth  to-day  like 
common  students  with  a  common  degree.    On  the  face  of  it,  the 
make-up  of  the  class  list  in  the  several  departments  bears  painful 
evidence  of  the  desperate  shuffling  that  must  have  been  required 
at  the  Examiners'  meeting.    In  fact  we  might  sum  up  results  in 
the  single  statement  that  this  examination  has  but  brought  home 
to  all  with  greater  force  than  ever  before  the  absurdity  and  the 
viciousness  of  the  whole  system  of  scholarships  and  medals,  and 
there  is  a  very  evident  feeling  of  relief  among  Undergraduates 
at  the  abolition  of  this  rude  anachronism.    It  is,  therefore,  with 
regret  that  we  have  heard  rumors  of  an  attempt  to  be  made  in 
the  Senate  to  re-establish  medals  at  the  final  examinations.  We 
trust  our  informants  were  mistaken ;  if  not,  then  let  us  hope,  in 
the  interests  of  true  education,  that  the  attempt  will  miscarry. 
Even  now  there  are  undergraduates  awaiting  the  issue  on  such 
grounds  as  this :  If  medals  are  given  they  will  confine  themselves 
to  classics  ;  if  not,  they  will,  in  addition  to  classics,  take  ethno- 
logy and  some  department  of  physics,  say  electricity.    Will  any- 
one pretend  that  the  extra  cramming  of  classics  induced  by  the 
competition  for  medals  is  to  be  compared  for  purposes  of  general 
utility  with  the  wider  reading  the  student  would  naturally 
choose  ?    Again,  the  institution  of  medals  without  the  consistent 
system  of  scholarships  leading  thereto  _  would  but  increase  the 
evil  of  injustice.    This  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  six  of  the 
thirteen  medallists   of  the  year   are  novi  homines,  men  who 
have  never  won  a  scholarship  during  their  university  career,  no 
less  than  seven  of  the  most  prominent  scholarship  men  in  the 
class  of  '85  are  graduating  without  medals.  These  seven  men  have 
held  seventeen  scholarships  and  the  two  Governor-General's 
medals.    Finally,  we  argue  that  in  re-instituting  medals  the 
Senate  would  be  forcing  back  into  the  curriculum  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  the  higher  education  of  women.    Of  course  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  higher  education  in  Ontario  is,  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  be  co-education.    Now,  no  one  at  this  day  is  so 
ignorant  as  to  argue  against  equal  educational  facilities  on  the 
grounds  of  the  constitutional  difference  of  the  sexes  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  observer  knows,  and  every  physiologist  will 
tell  you,  that  these  differences  do  render  it  certain  that  in  a  con- 
tinued competition  with  man,  woman  as  woman  must  eventually 
suffer.    Of  knowledge,  true  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge, 
woman  is  as  capable  as  man.    But  it  is  in  the  long  years  of  a 
neck-and-neck  struggle  that  the  objection  lies,  and  this  objection 
some  seem  determined  shall  stand  embodied  in  the  curriculum  of 
Toronto  University.    To  those  who  are  bent  upon  this  we  would 
suggest  that  they  might  with  benefit  consult  the  University 
Examiners  in  the  matter.    Indeed,  we  fail  to  see  wherein  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  would  suffer  were  that  body  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  the  examiners  and  invite  them  to 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  relative  merits  or  evils  attending  the 
awarding  of  medals.    We  feel  sure  that  they  would  agree  that 
the  chief  feature  of  the  medal  is  its  injustice. 


THE  CLASS  OF  '85. 

Following,  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  different  members  of  the  present 
graduating  class,  after  the  plan  instituted  last  year  : 

Adams,  A.  A.  will  presumably  be  the  first  on  whom  McKim  will  per- 
form, and  will  have  to  do  the  kneeling  for  the  whole  lot,  a  position  which, 
might  be  more  incongruous  in  the  hands  of  many  others  than  in  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Adams  has  not  that  natural  taste  for  first  place  that  his  name  would  in- 
dicate, but  yet  the  same  name  has  been  at  the  head  of  more  lists  during  the 
four  years  that  have  past  than  all  others.  Mr.  Adams  comes  from  the  Town- 
ship of  King,  and  received  his  early  training  in  part  at  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute of  this  city.  He  has  taken  Metaphysics,  and  graduates  in  that  depart- 
ment 

Ba.in,  Andrew,  is  perhaps  the  most  youthful  in  appearance  of  the 
class.  The  ludicrous  is  always  the  attractive  side  to  Andy,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  he  was  ever  discovered  in  a  serious  frame  of  mind.  Mr 


Bain  was  one  of  the  quota  contributed  by  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute 
to  the  formation  of  the  class  '85,  and  has,  during  his  course,  taken  Modern 
Languages,  where  according  to  his  own  account  he  has  always  been  watchful 
that  the  bottom  of  the  class  might  not  fall  out. 

Collins,  Arthur  graduates  with  the  gold  medal  in  Metaphysics,  a 
position  to  which  he  has  been  gradually  ascending  from  the  beginning  of  his 
course.  His  success  has  surprised  not  a  few,  but  to  those  who  knew  his 
capacity  for  work,  and  the  amount  he  was  doing,  he  was  considerably  more 
than  a  "  dark  horse."  Mr.  Collins  has  spent  the  last  year  in  Residenee  ; 
during  the  preceding  three  years  he  resided  in  McMaster  Hall.  He  hails 
from  the  western  town  of  Walkerton,  and  will  study  law. 

Collins,  J.  A.,  otherwise  "  Jim  "  "  Mike  "  or  "  John."  Just  which 
is  correct  by  virtne  of  general  usuage,  four  years  has  not  proved  sufficiently 
long  to  determine.  Mr.  Collins  is  another  of  those  misguided  individuals 
who  allowed  the  charms  of  residence  life  to  allure  them  from  the  paternal 
shelter  of  McMaster  Hall.  The  marked  era  in  Mr.  Collins'  career  was  the 
period  during  which  he  led  the  government  in  the  Forum's  first  parliament, 
and  it  is  probably  to  his  graceful  retirement  from  the  active  scenes  of  that 
assembly  that  is  traceable  the  gentleman's  title  of  "  the  Senator."  To  his 
Art's  course  Mr.  Collins  has  added  that  of  law  where  as  he  graduates  he 
stands  in  the  last  year. 

Duff,  R.  J.,  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  popular  member  of  "  85."  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  College  affairs,  and  in  his  and  year  occupied 
the  responsible  position  of  Treasurer  of  the  Literary  Society  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'Varsity  directorate.  He  is  at  present  residing  in  Toronto,  and 
been  a  humble  member  of  the  pass  class.  His  after  career  he  has  not  defi- 
nately  marked  out,  but  hopes  ere  long  when  the  elimination  process  shall 
have  betn  completed  to  be  able  to  announce  it. 

Evans,  Jno.  W.,  is  by  birth  and  sympathies  a  Toronto  man.  He 
owes  his  allegiances  to  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Intsitute,  where  he  had  in- 
stilled into  him  the  elements  of  a  classical  training,  which  have  since  sufficed 
to  maintain  him  in  honors.  John's  strong  point  is  his  biceps  of  which  he  is 
specially  and  deservedly  proud.  His  assistance  in  keeping  refractory  Fresh- 
men in  order  has  always  been  sought  and  his  loss  will  be  felt.  The  only 
point  on  which  John  of  late  has  expressed  dissatisfaction  is,  that  he  is  ranked 
below  a  lady.    He  can't  understand  it. 

Hamilton,  Heber  J.,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  share  of  the 
spoils  as  an  undergraduate.  In  the  matriculation  and  first  year,  he  was  the 
winner  of  the  first  proficiency,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Blake  and  Modem 
scholarships,  as  well  as  sundry  smaller  prezes.  He  graduates  in  moderns. 
Heber  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  year,  and  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  all  College  affairs,  especially  in  the  Literary  society,  Glee  club,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Temperance  league.    He  will  study  law  in  Toronto. 

Weir,  A.,  entered  the  class  of '85  in  the  second  year.  He  is  a  Gait 
man.  Mr.  Weir  is  one  of  the  most  persevering  workers  in  the  year  and  is 
the  only  man  to  graduate  in  two  departments,  and  to  the  silver  medal  in 
physics  adds  a  good  first  class  in  the  metaphysicul  department.  Mr.  Weir 
has  been  a  regular  attendant  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Literary  Society 
and  is  a  speaker  of  no  mean  order. 

Irwin,  H.  E.,  comes  from  Newmarket.  His  course  has  been  Met- 
aphysies,  but  he  has  gained  a  foremost  place  in  the  student  ranks  by  his  work 
in  college  politics,  for  which  an  oratorical  ability  of  no  mean  order  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  He  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Literary  Society  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  college  events.  He  took  first  place  in  con- 
stitutional history.    Fate  seems  to  be  carrying  Mr.  Irwin  into  a  law-office. 

Barton,  S.  G.  T.,  matriculated  from  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute 
in  1879,  winning  the  scholarship  in  Mathematics.  He  spent  the  two  years, 
following  the  completion  of  his  second  year  in  teaching,  and  joined  the  pre- 
sent class  in  '83.    He  will  resume  his  old  profession. 

Bell,  J.  J.,  should  have  graduated  with  the  class  of  last  year,  but  for 
an  untimely  interruption  of  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  at  the  close  of  his 
second  year,  did  not.  An  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Bell  feels  in  the  matter 
prevents  our  giving  his  future  intentions. 

Blackstock,  J.,  graduates  with  a  creditable  stand  in  honor  Moderns. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  last  year's  class,  having  matriculated  in 
1880.  He  has  already  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  teaching, 
and  will  resume  this  profession. 

Chisholm,  W.  C,  is  a  native  of  Port  Hope.  He  graduates  in  first 
class  in  Classics.  He  is  well  known  and  well  liked  by  the  members  of  his 
year,  and  not  a  few  will  watch  with  interest  in  the  future  for  news  of  him. 
He  will  study  law  in  all  likeliehood  in  Port  Hope. 

GiLMOUR,  J.  L.,  has  been  best  known  as  a  prominent  member  of 
"  K  "  Company,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  During  his  course 
he  has  resided  in  McMaster  Hall,  where  he  purposes  studying  theology. 
Mr.  Gilmour  comes  from  the  canoeing  district  near  Peterboro',  and  is  a  skil- 
ful manipulator  of  the  frail  craft.    He  graduates  with  honors  in  classics. 

Henderson,  S.  A.,  claims  as  his  home  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 
He  was  one  of  the  famous  quartette  to  gain  notoriety  as  martyrs  in  uphold- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1881.  During  the  second  and 
third  years  Mr.Henderson  was  an  honor  man  in  both  Metaphysics  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  graduates  m  the  latter  department.  He  is  also  of  a  military 
turn  of  mind,  has  been  a  member  of  "  K,"  and  at  present  holds  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  34th  regiment. 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  comes  from  London.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and 
graduates  with  good  honors  in  Moderns,  McMaster  Hall  and  residence  have 
owned  him  at  various  times — indeed  the  chief  amusement  of  his  four  years 
appears  to  have  been  to  find  a  suitable  boarding-house.  He  too  will  enter 
law. 

Kinnear,  L.,  comes  from  Port  Colborne,  has  begun  the  study  of 
jaw  and  will  enter  an  office  shortly. 
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McGeary,  J.  H.,  comes  from  Bradford  H.  S.,  where  his  instructor 
was  as  he  now  has  the  honor  to  be  a  Gold  Medalist  in  Mathematics  of  our 
University.  He  is  a  resident  of  Knox,  and  will  study  Theology  in  that 
institution. 

Haviland,  Hugh  J.,  entered  College  from  the  Woodstock  Literary 
Institute.  He  has  pursued  classics  throughout,  won  the  2nd  year  scholar- 
ship and  graduates  with  honors  in  that  department.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent Y.  M.  C.  A.  man,  and  was  Vice-President  in  1884.  He  has  lived  at 
Mc. Master  Hall,  and  will  enter  the  Baptist  ministry. 

Sykes,  Fred.  H.,  came  from  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute.  He 
took  the  Modem  Language  Scholarship  at  his  matriculation,  and  in  his  first 
year.  In  his  2nd  and  3rd  years  he  took  honors  in  Moderns  and  Metaphy- 
sics. This  year  he  took  typhoid  fever  and  his  degree,  and  spent  his  other 
time  editing  The  '  Varsity.  He  graduates  with  first  class  honors  in 
Modems.  '  Fred.'  has  been  connected  with  the  Modem  Language  Club 
since  its  inception,  was  its  President  this  year,  and  has  been  a  prominent 
footballist  and  cricketer.    He  will  go  to  France  to  study. 

Elliott,  J.  J.,  is  a  native  of  Scarboro.  Like  many  others  of  our 
graduates  he  spent  a  few  years  in  the  teaching  profession  before  attending 
college.  He  has  acquired  distinction  as  a  reader  before  the  literary  society, 
and  as  a  skilful  kicker  of  the  football.  Mr.  Elliott  will  enter  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  has  already  been  two  summers  in  the  mission  field. 

Kenrick,  E.  B.,  is  of  English  birth,  but  received  his  early  education 
at  Upper  Canada  College.  He  has  always  stood  well  in  the  department  of 
Natural  Science.    We  have  not  learned  what  profession  he  intends  to  follow. 

Walmsley,  T.  M.,  graduates  with  the  gold  medal  in  Natural  Sciences. 
His  stand  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  one  all  through.  Mr.  Walmsley 
comes  fromConsecon,  and  will  teach. 

Webster,  C.  A., comes  from  St.  Mary's,is  a  resident  of  Knox  College, 
and  will  study  theology  at  that  imstitution.  His  course  has  been  Metaphysics, 
in  which  department  he  takes  a  high  stand. 

Witton,  H.  B.,  hails  from  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Has  taken 
several  scholarships  in  Classics,  and  takes  one  of  the  silver  medals  in  that 
department.  He  has  been  prominent  in  all  college  matters,  and  has  been  a 
foremost  figure  in  the  debates  of  our  literary  society. 

Kennedy,  J.  B.,'s  visits  to  University  College  have  been  of  a  flitting 
nature,  he  only  being  visible  at  examination  times.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
preaching  in  the  Northem  States  during  this  year.  He  is  a  Baptist.  He 
will  retum  to  McMaster  Hall. 

Forward,  A.  J.,  is  a  resident  of  Iroquois,  Dundas  County.  His  last 
year  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  attended  college.  Took  a  pass  course 
Will  teach. 

Eraser,  H.  R.,  is  a  resident  of  Woodstock.  Graduates  with  honors 
in  Metaphysics,  and  will  study  Theology  in  Knox  College. 

Martin,  S.,  comes  from  Elmvale.  Graduates  with  honors  in  Mathe- 
matics. He  intends  to  devote  the  summer  to  finding  out  who  put  him  in  the 
second  class. 

McKay,  A.  C,  takes  the  gold  medal  in  Physics.  Took  a  high  stand 
all  through  in  this  department,  winning  most  of  the  scholarships. 

Mack.enzie,  D.,  comes  from  Kincardine.  Took  Metaphysics,  stand- 
ing next  to  the  silver  medallist.  He  will  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry, 
and  will  study  at  Knox. 

McCoLL,  D.,  better  known  to  his  more  intimate  friends  as  "  Father 
Zeus,"  has  been  a  familiar  figure  around  the  College  for  some  years  past.  Is 
a  resident  of  Knox  College,  and  will  study  Theology  there. 

McLeod,  A.  J.,  is  a  native  of  Kincardine.  He  is  a  resident  of  Knox 
College,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  he  is  President. 
Took  Honor  Metaphysics,  and  will  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Has 
been  a  director  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  The  'Varsity. 

Phelps,  S.  J.,  is  the  only  Benedict  in  the  year,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  his  non-attendance  at  lectures.  He  will  enter  the  ministry.  His 
course  has  been  Metaphysics. 

Sanderson,  W.,  graduates  with  honors  in  Physics.  Comes  from 
Peterboro'.  At  present  a  resident  of  this  city.  Will  probably  enter  the  Civil 
Service  at  Ottawa. 

Short,  James  S.,  is  a  native  of  Elora.  He  graduates  in  the  Poly- 
mathic  Pass.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  English,  in  which  subject 
he  has  obtained  Honors.  Has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Gymnasium 
Association  throughout  his  course,  and  was  Curator  of  the  Literary  Society 
in  1884. 

Smith,  W.  A.  matriculated  with  the  class  of  '84.  Comes  from 
Oneida.    He  will  teach. 

Walker,  W.  M.,  comes  from  the  Eastern  Provinces.  Will  study 
theology  at  McMaster  Hall,  where  he  has  resided  during  his  course. 

Riddel,  F.  P.,  comes  from  Port  Dover.  Took  Classics  during  his 
course.    He  will  embrace  the  teaching  profession. 

Rossitter,  H.  J.,  matriculated  from  the  High  School  of  Ingersoil, 
of  which  town  he  is  a  resident.  Took  a  pass  course.  Wiil  study  medicine 
n  the  city. 

Bald,  Miss  M.  B.,  comes  from  the  town  of  Welland,  on  the  banks  of 
the  classic  Chippewa  river.  She  has  been  in  attendance  on  lectures  at 
University  College  during  the  past  year,  but  was  under  the  disadvantage  of 
working  up  her  previous  years'  subjects  alone.  Miss  Bald  took  honors  in 
Classics  throughout  her  course.    She  intends  going  to  study  in  Paris. 

Cameron,  J.  H.,  the  silver  medallist  in  the  Modern  Language  depart- 
ment, hails  from  St.  Mary's.  He  has  been  teaching  for  several  years,  some 
of  which  were  spent  in  the  province  of  Quebec.    He  will  spend  the  summer 


in  France,  and  purposes  to  teach  on  his  return.  In  sporting  parlance,  Mr. 
Cameron  was  the  dark  horse  in  the  race  for  the  Modern  medals. 

Doherty,  A.  E.,  is  a  native  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Markham.  He 
has  taken  a  distinguished  stand  throughout  his  course  in  the  department  of 
Oriental  Languages.  He  intends  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  is  now  taking  a 
theological  course  in  Knox  College. 

Cochran,  R.  R.,  is  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  George  Cochran,  the  well- 
known  missionary  to  Japan.  Owen  Sound  in  the  native  place  of  our  gradu- 
ate.   He  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  as  a  high-school  teacher. 

Holmes,  J.  G.,  comes  from  St.  Mary's.  His  department  is  Modern 
Languages.    It  is  said  he  will  enter  a  law  office. 

Preston,  J.  A.  V.,  is  at  present  with  the  troops  in  the  North-West,  be- 
ing attached  to  the  Midland  Battalion  as  lieutenant.  He  has  already  ob- 
tained recognition  in  the  field  of  journalism.  He  has  taken  the  Metaphysi- 
cal course  and  will  be  granted  his  degree  in  view  of  his  absence  on  active 
service. 

Thompson,  A.  B.,  comes  from  Penetanguishene.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive member  of  most  College  Societies,  and  during  his  last  year  admirably 
filled  the  office  of  curator  of  the  Literary  Society.  He  is  at  present  cor- 
poral of  "  K  "  Co.  in  the  North-West,  and  will  be  granted  an  honor  degree 
in  Moderns. 

Creasor,  J.  A.,  another  of  the  men  at  the  front,  lives  at  Owen  Sound. 
He  will  receive  an  honour  degree  in  Natural  Sciences. 

Dougan,  R.  P.,  comes  from  Thorold,  and  is  at  present  with  "  K  "  Co. 
in  the  North. West.  He  has  taken  the  Natural  Science  course,  and  will  be 
granted  an  honor  degree. 

Mercer,  M.  S.,  hails  from  Tilsonburg.  He  entered  the  University 
from  St.  Catherines  Collegiate  Institute  Senior  Matriculation  of  1882.  In 
College  Socities  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part,  having  acted  in  the  suc- 
cessive capacities  of  speaker  of  the  Forum  Society  and  President  of  the 
Glee  club.  The  very  auccessful  rendition  of  "Frithjof"  by  the  club  was 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  his  energy. 

Kvles,  J.,  represents  Cardwell.  He  graduates  with  honors  in  English 
and  Ethnology.    He  will  remain  in  the  city  and  will  enter  law. 

Brown,  Miss  M.  N.,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Geo. 
Brown,  after  a  most  successful  course,  has  attained  the  proud  position  of  be- 
ing head  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  ladies,  winning  the  gold  medal  in 
modern  languages.    She  will  spend  the  next  year  in  Italy. 

Brown,  Miss  C.  E.,  another  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Brown,  is 
also  distinguished  among  the  lady-graduates.  Her  department  is  also  mod- 
ems, in  which  she  takes  a  high  stand. 

Gardiner,  Miss  E., daughter  of  the  Rev.Mr. Gardiner,of  Ingersoil, has 
taken  a  very  successful  course  in  Moderns,  and  graduates  with  first  place  in 
first  class  honors  in  three  out  of  the  five  sub-departments.  She  is  going  to 
spend  the  summer  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Langlev,  Miss  M.,  completes  the  list  of  lady  graduates.  She  has 
taken  the  honor  course  in  Moderns,  in  which  department  she  now  graduates. 

Irvin<5,  W.  H.,  matriculated  from  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute." 
Throughont  his  course  he  has  taken,  and  graduates  in.  Honor  Moderns. 
Has  been  a  prominent  footballist — having  been  President  of  the  Association 
Club  last  year.  Was  Business  Manager  of  The  Varsity  during  this  year. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  enthusiasm  he  has  shewn  in  every  thing 
he  has  taken  up,  and  as  chief  decorator  at  the  conversaziones  is  without  a 
rival.    He  will  not  study  law. 

Hogarth,  George  H.,  has  probably  won  a  greater  reputation  as  a 
back  on  the  association  team  than  in  any  other  direction  and  has  few  equals 
in  this  position.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a  hard  worker  as  well  as  a  keen  foot- 
ballist and  completes  a  very  respectable  course  in  mathematics  with  a  place 
in  First-class  at  the  heel  of  the  silver  medalist.  Mr.  Hogarth  came  from 
and  returns  to  Bowmanville.  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he 
will  turn  his  attention. 

Hunter,  Gordon,  to  the  matriculants  of  July,  1881,  was  pointed 
out  as  a  prodigy.  At  his  entrance,  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 
course,  he  took  honors  in  three  departments,  and  to  the  lion's  share  ot  pro- 
ficiency money  has  added  the  Lansdowne  medals.  He  graduates  in  honor 
Moderns  and  is  a  worthy  member  of  a  worthy  class.  Not  the  least  thing  to 
Mr.  Hunter's  credit  is  that  he  is  Secretary  of  the  'Varsity  board.  Mr. 
Hunter  will  study  law  and  has  entered  the  office  of  McCarthy  &  Co. 

Little,  D.  C,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  muscular  student.  His 
name  as  a  rule  occupies  a  higher  place  in  the  prize  list  of  atheletic  meetings 
than  in  the  prize  hst  printed  by  Rowsell  &  Co.  Mr.  Little  hails  from  Ox- 
ford County.  He  is  one  of  the  class  of  pass  men.  His  intentions  as  regards 
a  profession  he  has  never  been  heard  to  express. 

Logan,  Wm.  M.  Four  scholarships  and  a  gold  medal  ought  to  satisfy 
most  men  and  they  doubtless  do  Mr.  Logan.  Of  all  the  gold  medals  of  the 
year,  his  is  accorded  him  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Doubt  there  may 
have  been  in  regard  to  just  w  here  the  others  would  go,  but  no  one  ever 
thought  of  putting  at  the  head  of  the  classics  any  other  than  W.  M.  Logan. 
Mr.  Logan  matriculated  from  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  and  took 
his  first  year  in  that  Institution.  Although  a  hard  student  "  Billy  "  can  lay 
no  small  claim  to  having  been  "  one  of  the  boys." 

McGiRR,  Victor  C.,  comes  from  nowhere  in  particular;  he  is  a 
student  of  fortune.  He  has  made  short  work  of  his  course,  taking  the  first 
two  years  in  one.  During  the  past  year  he  has  managed  to  add  honors  in 
Metaphysics  to  his  pass  course.    Mr.  McGirr  will  study  law  in  Toronto. 

Tolmie,  J.  C,  hails  from  Southampton.  Is  a  resident  of  Knox  and  is 
the  facetious  man  of  that  sedate  institution.  Took  honor  metaphysics  and 
will  enter  the  Presbyterian  Ministry. 
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MicKLE,  George.  His  attention  has  been  evenly  divided  between 
cricket,  deer  shooting,  the  g^'mnasium  and  classics.  He  has  held  the  chief 
offices  in  both  the  gymnasium  and  cricket  committees,  and  has  done  con- 
siderable to  advance  both.  He  graduates  with  honors  in  classics,  and  will 
enter  the  lists  as  a  disciple  of  Blackstone. 

MuiR,  M.  F.,  Mr.  Muir's  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  old 
Forum  and  those  who  remember  it  will  instinctively  remember  the  dignified 
mien  and  tone  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Mr.  Muir  came  with  the  rest  from 
Brantford,  and  it  is  his  intention  we  understand  to  return  thither,  and  at  a 
future  date  to  study  law.  Mr.  Muir  has  been  one  of  a  very  respectable  class 
of  passmen  and  although  a  brilliancy  of "  stars "  has  dazzled  him  in  his 
course  he  has  always  come  to  the  surface. 

Poole,  ].  I"vi\g,  has  the  advantage  of  an  aristocratic  if  it  be  a  some- 
what stagey  cognomen.    He  is  a  passman  more'from  necessity  than  choice  ; 
for  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Poole  is  ambitious.    Mr.  Poole  is  a  politici-  1 
an  by  instinct  with  socialistic  inclinations  and  delights  to  dilate  on  the  I 
iniquities  of  goverments,  and  those  of  that  of  his  own  country  especially.   We  i 
expect  to  hear  of  J.  I.  P.  again.  I 

SiSLEV,  E,  A.,  was  one  of  those  who  took  advantage  of  the  onward 
sweep  of '85  to  go  through  with  it.  He  matriculated  from  the  Richmond  | 
Hill  High  School  in  1880,  and  entered  the  present  metaphysical  class  in  the 
second  year.  Mr.  Sisley  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Glee  Club,  but 
has  not  troubled  other  college  matters  to  any  great  extent.  He  graduates 
with  honors  in  metaphysics. 

Thompson,  R.  A.,  graduates  with  the  silver  medal  in  mathematics. 
The  fortunes  of  war  have  been  decidedly  against  R.  A.  this  year,  for  in  every 
exam,  except  the  last  he  stood  first.  Mr.  Thompson  entered  the  class  of 
'85  in  his  second  year,  having  spent  the  previous  year  in  Hamilton.  He  is  a 
mathematician  of  ability  and  a  worker.  He  is,  besides,  of  genial  disposition 
and  a  general  favorite. 

VicKERS,  W.  W.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Billy  admire 
him  most.  He  comes  from  Upper  Canada  College,  and  has  taken  during 
his  course  and  graduates  in  Metaphysics.  His  inclinations  are  towards  ath- 
letics, and  in  Rugby  and  cricket  he  is  at  home,  and  in  the  latter  has  few 
equals.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  captain  of  the  cricket  club,  and 
although  he  has  not  always  led  them  to  victory,  has  nevertheless  been  the 
means  of  improving  matters  very  much  in  this  direction.  His  time  in  future 
will  be  divided  between  newspaper  work  and  studying  law. 

Walker,  W.  H.,  is  an  Upper  Canada  College  and  a  Toronto  boy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  he  has  been  always  a  hard  student,  and  the 
silver  medal  in  Classics  goes  where  it  was  richly  deserved.  Throughout  his 
course  Mr.  Walker  has  been  moderately  successful,  and  has  kept  a  tight 
grip  on  the  Classical  College  prizes,  He  is  another  victim  on  the  altar  of 
Blackstone. 

MoRPHV,  G.  E.  owns  St.  Mary's  as  his  native  town.  Is  a  resident  of 
McMaster  Hall,  where  he  will  study  divinity.    Took  honour  classics. 

McCuLLOCH,  R.O.  is  an  old  Gait  Collegiate  boy.  A  cricketer  and 
footballist  by  instinct,  and  a  metaphysician  with  respect  to  his  course.  '  Bob' 
is  a  residenter  and  a  jolly  good  fellow.    He  will  study  law  in  Toronto. 

Lennox,  T.  H.  is  another  native  of  St.  Mary's,  from  whence  the 
majority  of  the  graduating  year  seem  to  have  come.  He  graduates  with 
honours  in  natural  sciences. 

Shutt,  Frank  T.  is  the  silver  medallist  in  natural  sciences.  He  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  up  in  his  departm  ent,  having  been,  prior  to  his  university 
career,  assistant  to  Dr.  Ellis  at  the  School  of  Science.  He  has  been  a  fre- 
quent and  able  contributor  to  The  'Varsity. 


McKay,  Donald,  more  familliarly  "  Dan,"  graduates  with  the  silver 
medal  in  Metaphysics,  in  which  course  he  has  taken  all  the  scholarships. 
He  has  been  best  known  in  the  Literary  Society,  and  has  during  the  last 
year  occupied  the  First  Vice-Presidency.  He  has  also  been  an  officer  of 
the  Association  Club,  and  a  member  of  the  team  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
His  destination  is  Brantford,  and  his  destiny  law. 
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